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CANALS 


AlyTHOUGH  no  mention  will  be  made 
here  of  the  immense  number  of  small 
inland  canals,  for  local  navigation  or 
irrigation  purposes,  which  exist  in  various 
countries  of  the  Empire,  there  are  several 
highly  important  systems,  largely  used  by 
shipping,  which  call  for  special  description. 

The  canals  of  the  British  Isles  have  a  total 
length  of  4,673  miles.  This  figure,  however, 
includes  rivers  which  have  been  converted  into 
canals.  England  and  Wales  possess  3,641 
miles  of  these  waterways,  Scotland  184  miles 
and  Ireland  848  miles.  No  recent  statistics 
are  available  giving  the  annual  amount  of 
merchandise  passing  over  the  system,  but  it 
is  estimated  to  be  about  60,000,000  tons. 

A  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1906, 
delivered  a  report  in  1909  suggesting  a 
development  scheme  under  an  Inland  Water 
Board.     Four  main  systems  were  advised. 


which  could  be  developed  from  the  existing 
canals.  These  routes  were  to  radiate  from 
a  centre  in  South  Staffordshire  (present 
canal  system)  to  (1)  the  Mersey  (lyiverpool) , 
(2)  the  Humber  (Hull),  (3)  the  Severn 
(Gloucester  and  the  Bristol  Channel),  and 
(4)  the  Thames  (London).  Large  sections  of 
these  routes  already  existed,  but  were  to  be 
improved  and  made  available  for  barges  up 
to  100  tons.  A  Canal  Control  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1917, 
and  this  board  now  controls  about  1,200 
miles  of  inland  waterways.  The  Railway 
Executive  Committee  also  administers  just 
over  1,000  miles  of  these  shallow  canals. 

SUEZ   CANAL. 

The  most  important  of  these  waterways 
of  the  Empire  is  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is 
owned    by    the    Compagnie    Universelle    du 
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Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  an  Egyptian  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  200,000,000  francs, 
made  up  of  400,000  shares  of  500  francs  each. 
In  1875  the  British  Government  bought 
176,602  of  these  shares  from  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000.  This  gave  the 
control  of  this  great  ship  canal,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Imperial  highway  to  India,  the 
Far  East  and  Australia,  into  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain.  (See  Egypt.)  Financially  it 
was  a  splendid  investment  of  the  nation's 
funds.  The  shares  are  now  worth  about 
£20,000,000. 

By  a  Convention,  signed  in  1888,  this 
canal  is  exempt  from  blockade.  It  is 
managed  by  thirty-one  administrators,  of 
whom  ten  are  of  British  nationality  (three 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
seven  by  British  shipping  interests).  The 
construction  of  this  canal,  opened  in  1869, 
shortened  the  distance  from  England  to 
Australia  by  1,000  miles ;  but  as  the  dues 
charged  are  so  heavy,  it  is  only  used  by 
vessels  carrying  mails  and  cargoes  requiring 
rapid  transit.  It  is  about  101  miles  long, 
and  runs  from  Port  Said  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  lyakes  Menzaleh  and  Timsah, 
and  the  Bitter  I^akes,  to  Suez  on  the  Red 
Sea.  It  can  be  used  by  vessels  of  28  feet 
draught,  as  it  has  a  depth  of  34J  feet.  It 
is  147  feet  wide,  and  cost  £29,725,000  to 
construct.  The  average  time  occupied  in 
traversing  this  canal  by  a  steamship  is  16 J 
hours. 

MANCHESTER   CANAL. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  built  to 
enable  vessels  to  load  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  of  cotton  and  other  merchandise  at 
Manchester  (England)  without  transhipment 
at  Liverpool.  Running  from  Eastham  to 
Manchester,  it  is  35  miles  in  length,  28  feet 
deep,  with  a  minimum  bottom  width  of 
120    feet.      The    cost    of   construction   was 


£15,500,000.  It  was  opened  in  1894.  The 
only  canals  of  importance  in  the  British 
Isles  other  than  the  one  which  makes  Man- 
chester a  seaport,  are  the  Caledonian  and 
Crinan  Canals.  The  first  of  these  runs 
through  Scotland  (Glenore),  and  is  principally 
used  by  fishing  fleets  and  tourist  steamers. 
The  Crinan  Canal  cuts  across  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre,  a  long  peninsula  of  Argyllshire 
(Scotland),  and  avoids  the  long  journey 
round  it. 

WELLAND  CANAL. 
The  most  important  canal  in  Canada  is 
the  Welland,  which  was  opened  in  1887,  and 
connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  It  is  26f  miles  in  length, 
14  feet  deep,  100  feet  wide,  and  cost 
£5,000,000  to  construct.  The  projected 
Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal  would  connect 
(largely  by  means  of  the  Welland  and 
natural  waterways)  Montreal,  the  maritime 
centre  of  Eastern  Canada,  to  Georgian  Bay, 
on  Lake  Huron.  The  object  is  to  provide  a 
short  and  cheap  route  for  the  transport  of 
grain  from  the  Prairie  Provinces  (Canada 
q.v.)  to  the  great  ocean  ports  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  canal  would  be  442  miles  in 
length,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  22  feet. 

KRAW   CANAL. 

From  India  comes  the  suggestion  for  a 
Kraw  Canal.  It  is  proposed  to  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Kraw,  between  10°  and  11° 
N.  latitude,  at  which  point  it  is  only  44 
miles  in  breadth.  A  railway  has  also  been 
proposed.  This  canal  would  diminish  the 
distance  between  Calcutta  and  the  ports  of 
China  by  some  500-700  miles,  that  between 
Burma  and  Bangkok  (Siam)  by  1,300  miles, 
and  that  from  Ceylon  to  Hong-Kong  b}^ 
about  300  miles. 

The  principal  ship  canals  of  the  world  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


SHIP     CANALS     OF     THE     WORLD 


Name  of;  Canal. 


Panama    - 

Suez 

Kiel 

Elbe 

Mancheste  r 

Welland 

Amsterdam 

Kronstadt 


Cost. 


75,000,000 
29,725,000 
19,000,000 

15,500,000 
5,000,000 
2,600,000 
2.000.000 


1  Date  ox 

opemng. 

Length. 

Depth. 

miles 

feet 

1914 

50^ 

45 

1869 

101 

34J 

1895 

61 

45 

1900 

41 

10 

1894 

35^ 

26 

1887 

26| 

14 

1876 

16|^ 

23 

1870 

16 

20i    , 

Width. 


feet 

300-1.000 

147 

150 

72 

120 

100 

88 

220 
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CAPE    TO    CAIRO 
RAILWAY 


THE  great  project  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  line  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  traversing  the 
entire  length  of  the  African  Continent,  a  total 
distance  of  5,873  miles,  and  linking  up  all  the 
British  spheres  in  south  and  south-east,  cen- 
tral, east,  and  north  Africa,  is  slowly  becom- 
ing an  accomplished  fact.  Already  5,230 
miles  of  the  journey  can  be  made  by  rail 
and  steamboat,  and  273  miles  of  addi- 
tional railroad  is  projected,  thus  reducing 
the  distance  separating  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  to  370  miles. 

The  first  or  southern  section  of  this  trans- 
continental line  runs  from  Cape  Town,  across 
United  South  Africa,  Bechuanaland  and 
Rhodesia  (south)  to  Bulawayo,  a  distance  of 
1,362  miles,  the  next  section  is  all  in  Rho- 
desian  territory  and  connects  Bulawayo  with 
the  Victoria  Falls,  250  miles,  the  third  section 
runs  across  Northern  Rhodesia  to  the  borders 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  is  667  miles  in 
length.  At  this  point — Elizabethville — the 
southern  railway  ends,  although  an  extension 
is  projected  to  the  shores  of  I^ake  Tanganyika 
273  miles  distant. 

This  central  African  lake  forms  the  fifth 
section,  400  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigated 
by  fast  and  well-equipped  steamers  from  its 
southern  extremity,  bordering  North-eastern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  to  its 
northernmost  limits  in  the  Tanganyika  Terri- 
tory (ex-German  Bast  Africa).  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  only  gap  of  difficult  country 
in  the  system  of  communications  at  present 
exists.       FromJ  I^ake    Tanganyika    to    the 


Albert  Nyanza,  in  Uganda,  is  an  over- 
land journey  through  tropical  forests  of  about 
370  miles.  Then  commences  the  Northern 
system,  which  has  been  gradually  pushed 
southwards  towards  the  junction  with  the 
Cape  system. 

From  Lake  Albert  the  steamers  of  the 
Sudan  Government  traverse  the  Upper- 
reaches  of  the  Nile  to  Kodok  (Fashoda),  a 
distance,  through  the  famous  sudd  region, 
of  750  miles.  At  Kodok  commences  the 
regular  service  of  steamers  (Sudan  Govern- 
ment) running  to  Kosti,  250  miles,  Khartoum 
and  Assuan,  1,000  miles. 

The  last  section,  from  either  Khartoum  or 
Assuan  to  Cairo  can  be  mainly  accomplished 
by  railway,  the  only  break  being  a  short 
steamboat  trip  on  the  Nile  from  Wadi  Haifa 
to  Assuan,  from  whence  the  railway  line  runs 
northwards  across  Egypt  to  Cairo,  a  distance 
of  551  miles.  A  reference  to  the  map  will 
show  clearly  each  section  of  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  system  ;  and  a  complete  survey  of  the 
British  territory  through  which  the  railway 
and  steamboat  services  pass  on  their  5,000 
miles  journey  will  be  found  in  the  sections 
of  this  work  dealing  with  the  following 
territories.  United  South  Africa,  Bechuana- 
land, Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  the  Tanganyika 
Territory,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan. 

A  junction  with  the  Cape  to  Cairo  system 
has  already  been  effected  by  the  Uganda 
Railway  running  from  Mombasa  on  the 
British  East-African  coast  to  the  great 
Central    African    I^akes.      Another    branch 
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line  connects  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  (Rho- 
desia) with  the  Portuguese  East-African 
seaport  of  Beira.  Various  railroads  from 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa 
are  slowly  converging  on  this  central 
system. 

A  transcontinental  telegraph  line  covering 
the  whole  distance,  with  many  branch  lines, 


has  already  been  laid,  and  there  remains 
only  643  miles  of  railroad  to  be  constructed 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  in  luxury 
through  "  Darkest  Africa,"  with  its  tropical 
forests,  deserts,  fertile  veld  and  broad  rivers 
and  lakes,  for  the  5,873  miles  which  separate 
the  two  great  cities  of  Africa — Cape  Town 
and  Cairo. 


CAPE  TO  CAIRO" 

M/L€S 
irV-     CAIR    to  ASSUAN  651 

(RailJ 


ASSUAN  to  KOSTt 
(ffaU  &  Boat) 


KOSTt  to  KOOOH 
(Boat J 


IfiOO 


250 


KODOK  to  ALBERT  NTAiaffSO 
CBoat) 


ALBERT NYfiNZA  to  370 

TANGANYIKA 
(Land  Journey) 

I.  TANGANYIKA  400 

(Boat) 
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CEYLON 


BRITAIN'S  premier  Crown  Colony  is 
the  beautiful  Island  of  Ceylon,  wliicli 
lies,  moist  and  green,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  about  25,332  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  over  4,000,000. 
Like  many  of  England's  possessions  in  the 
East,  it  belonged  first  to  the  Portuguese  and 
then  to  the  Dutch. 

HISTORY. 

In  writing  the  history  of  British  colonial 
expansion,  almost  unconsciously  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Dutch 
Empires  are  broadly  outlined,  so  closely 
connected  were  the  achievements  of  the  four 
great  maritime  nations  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  France  appears 
early  on  the  scene  in  America  and  India,  and 
later  in  the  Near  East ;  Denmark  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  Turkey,  with  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  Oriental,  springs  into  British 
Colonial  History  at  divers  times  and  places  ; 
Russia  and  Germany  are  modem  rivals  in 
the  Far  and  Middle  East ;  but,  from  the  West 
Indies  to  China,  and  Africa  to  Malaya,  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards 
have  sailed  in  advance,  in  company  with  or 
against,  the  pioneers  of  the  British  Empire 
overseas. 

EARLY  INVASIONS. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  European  ad- 
venture the  aboriginal  Veddahs,  who  dwelt 
in  the  tropical  forests  which  cover  a  wide 
area  in  Ceylon,  were  conquered  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  by  the  Singhalese,  emigrants 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  who  were 
themselves  overthrown,  some  300  years  later, 
by  the  Tamils  from  Southern  India.  For 
centuries  the  scales  of  power  turned  in  favour 
of  one  or  other  of  these  races.  Kings  came 
and  went;  many  died  by  assassination  and 
in  battle. 

One,  Kasyapa,  murdered  his  father,  the 
King,  and  then,  fearing  the  vengeance  of 
his   brother   who   was   collecting   an   army 


in  India  to  dethrone  him,  he  built  the 
famous  rock  fortress  of  Sigiriya,  a  palace 
encompassed  by  walls — standing  on  a  cliff 
with  almost  perpendicular  sides  some  500  ft. 
high — in  which  he  held  out  against  successive 
sieges  for  over  seventeen  years.  This  mar- 
vellous old  pile  has  withstood  the  ravages 
of  many  centuries,  and  can  now  be  reached, 
as  in  the  stirring  days  of  old,  by  a  ladder  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  great  rock. 

Although  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Emperor  of  China  sent  an  expedition  to 
Ceylon  and  took  prisoners  to  Pekin  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  Family,  releasing  only 
one  whom  he  sent  back  as  King,  it  was  not 
until  1505  that  the  Western  world  turned 
its  attention  to  this  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  establish  a  foothold  in  Ceylon. 
In  1518-20  the  King  of  Cotla  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Colombo,  which 
they  retained,  like  many  of  their  Eastern 
possessions  and  trading  posts,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  established  them- 
selves at  Manaar. 

A   BRITISH   CROWN   COLONY. 

The  Dutch  held  Colombo  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  until  1796,  when  they,  too,  fell 
beneath  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  captured  settlements  were  annexed 
to  the  Madras  Presidency.  Some  six  years 
later  Ceylon  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
separate  Colony  of  the  British  Crown ;  but 
there  still  remained  the  independent  native 
kingdom  of  Kandy,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  island. 

Even  now  the  charge  is  occasionally 
brought  forward  by  a  few  who  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  extension  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  administration,  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  guilty  of  waging  cruel  war  against 
almost  unarmed  natives  to  secure  territorial 
and  commercial  advantages ;  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  seldom  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  British  colonial  history  has  war 
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been  forced  upon  natives  to  subjugate  them, 
or  to  further  plans  of  annexation  when  the 
country  was  being  ruled  both  wisely  and  well. 

Many  of  England's  colonies  were  taken 
from  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
Danish,  in  whose  hands,  or  more  probably 
in  those  of  more  powerful  European  nations, 
they  would  have  remained  if  this  country 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  extension 
of  legitimate  commerce,  and  guarded  them 
from  aggression  and  possibly  oppression. 
Where  a  campaign  has  been  undertaken 
against  the  natives  themselves  it  has  been 
in  nearly  every  instance  forced  upon  Great 
Britain ;  as  witness  the  Burmese,  the 
Ashantee,  the  Chinese,  and  many  of  the 
Indian  and  South  African  native  wars, 
the  Sudan  Expeditions,  and  the  opera- 
tions to  suppress  the  Slave  trade  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
All  of  these  were  undertaken  to  punish  con- 
tinuous crimes  against  civilisation,  to  release 
British  captives,  or  else  to  release  from  cruel 
oppression  the  people  themselves. 

Some,  like  the  wars  on  our  many  frontiers, 
were  engaged  in  to  prevent  raiding  by  lawless 
tribes  outside  the  pale  of  the  Pax  Britannica, 
or  else  to  secure  strategic  positions  without 
which  it  would  have  been  an  almost  impos- 
sible task  to  hold  against  the  rising  colonial 
powers  of  Europe  that  which  England  al- 
ready possessed.  Then  there  are  others 
which  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
people  themselves,  such  as  the  operations 
against  the  Independent  Kingdom  of  Kandy 
in  Ceylon,  which  was  occupied  in  1815,  owing 
to  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  King, 
Raja  Singa. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Kandy,  which  comprised  a  large  portion  of 
the  interior,  the  whole  island  came  under 
British  administration,  and  its  history  be- 
comes merged  in  the  story  of  economic 
development  and  increasing  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  great  coffee  failure  in  1875 
— from  which  date  the  cultivation  of  that 
commodity  has  never  properly  recovered  in 
any  of  the  British  colonies — the  capital 
invested  in  the  island  was  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  these  plantations,  but,  with  in- 
domitable energy,  both  money  and  labour 
were  quickly  diverted  to  the  production  of 
tea,  cinchona,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  rubber,  to- 
bacco, and  various  grains,  with  the  result 


that  the  financial  position  was  steadied  and 
improved  by  the  division  of  cultivation  over 
many  products,  until  it  attained  its  present 
value. 

In  addition  to  the  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling profitably  invested  in  Ceylon,  over  10,000 
British  find  employment  there  ;  and  Colombo 
Harbour  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports- 
of-call  and  coaling  stations,  for  both  naval 
and  mercantile  purposes,  on  the  ocean  high- 
way to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Eastern 
India,  Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  whole  Far 
East.  Attached  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
is  the  Maldive  Archipelago.  The  Sultan  of 
these  islands  acknowledges  his  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  by  sending  an  annual  Embassy 
to  Colombo. 

THE   ISLAND   AND   THE 
NATIVES. 

Ceylon,  which  lies  off  the  south-  east  coast 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  (see  Indian  Em- 
pire) is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
India  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  the  Paumban 
Channel,  at  which  point,  across  the  shallow 
intervening  water,  stretches  the  chain  of  coral 
reefs  and  islands  known  as  Adam's  Bridge. 
The  island  has  a  total  area  of  25,332  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  over  4,500,669 
(census  1921). 

Although  Ceylon  is  separated  from  the 
Indian  peninsula  only  by  a  shallow  channel, 
differences  of  the  fauna  and  flora  go  far  to 
disprove  the  belief  sometimes  expressed  that 
this  island  was  at  one  time  joined  to  the  main- 
land. As  an  instance  of  this,  tigers,  which 
are  numerous  in  Southern  India,  are  quite 
unknown  in  Ceylon,  although  elephants, 
buffaloes,  elks,  boars,  and  cheetahs,  inhabit 
the  thick  jungles  of  this  beautiful  island, 
which  has  often  been  given  the  appellation 
of  "  Adam's  Paradise." 

Every  portion  of  Ceylon  lies  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  Equator,  and,  consequently, 
the  climate  is  decidedly  tropical ;  but  the 
heat,  which  is  most  oppressive  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May, 
is  tempered,  even  on  the  plains  of  the  coast, 
by  the  sea  winds ;  and  the  temperature  sel- 
dom reaches  so  high  a  point  as  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast  of  Southern  India.  In  the  hill 
country,  around  Kandy,  the  old  native 
capital,  the  rainfall  averages  about  120  in. 
annually,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  coast 
about  40  in. 
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A     TEA     GARDEN     IN     CEYLON 
Native  pickers  at  worlt  in  the  beautiful  Nuwara  Eliya  Region 


Photo,  Underwood 
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The  vegetation  is  everywhere  luxuriant. 
The  forests  yield  ebony,  rosewood,  satinwood, 
and  other  valuable  timber,  besides  coco- 
nuts, peepuls,  suryas,  papau,  sugar-cane, 
and  palms  of  various  kinds,  while  bougain- 
villia,  orchids  and  innumerable  other  flowers, 
as  well  as  almost  every  description  of  tropical 
fruit,  abound  in  this  wonderfully  fertile 
island. 

The  mountainous  region  of  Ceylon  lies  to 
the  east  of  Colombo,  surrounding  Nuwara 
Eliya,  and  it  is  here  that  the  estates,  famous 
for  their  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  cardamon,  rubber, 
cinchona  and  cinnamon,  are  situated.  The 
rainfall  in  this  beautiful  hill  country  is  at 
times  very  heavy,  amounting  to  over  200  in. 
in  the  year.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
55°  F.  to  75°  F.,  but  the  climate  is  healthy 
compared  with  that  of  the  littoral.  In 
one  year  the  value  of  the  products  exported 
from  this  region  amounted  to  70,000,000 
rupees. 

At  present  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
island  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  areas 
devoted  to  the  various  crops  are  approxi- 
mately :  rice  and  other  grains  800,000  acres, 
coco-nuts  and  areca-nuts  800,000,  tea 
400,000,  cinnamon  55,000,  rubber  40,000, 
tobacco  25,000,  and  sugar-cane,  coffee  and 
other  products  account  for  about  16,000 
acres.  The  area  available  for  future  culti- 
vation has  been  etsimated  at  1,500,000  acres, 
exclusive  of  the  low-lying  country  forming 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  which, 
if  irrigated,  would  be  suitable  for  rubber, 
cotton  or  coco-nut  plantations. 

Although,  financially,  tea  forms  the 
most  important  agricultural  product — over 
120,000,000  pounds  being  annually  exported 
— rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  large  native 
population,  and  about  800,000  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  in 
its  two  forms,  padi  and  dry.  Rice,  however,  is 
mostly  grown  on  the  low-lying  lands  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  where  there  is  just  suffi- 
cient moisture ;  while  the  finest  tea  estates 
are  situated  in  the  hills  around  Kandy  and  the 
summer  resort  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  where  the 
climate  is  cool  and  bracing  after  the  moist 
heat  of  Colombo  and  the  littoral.  Although 
Ceylon  possesses  Httle  mineral  wealth  it  is 
famous  for  its  cats-eyes  and  other  gems,  and 
pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar ;  but  agriculture  forms  the  chief 
industry. 


POPULATION   AND   GOVERNMENT. 

In  Ceylon,  as  elsewhere  in  the  east,  the 
population  consists  of  many  nationalities 
speaking  many  tongues,  although  here 
there  are  not  the  congeries  of  Asiatic  races 
that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  frontier 
towns  and  great  ports  of  India.  The  pre- 
dominating native  races  are  the  Singhalese, 
who  number  about  2,500,000,  and  the  Tamils, 
of  whom  there  are  about  1,000,000,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  of  Moormen  (Mo- 
hammedans), Burghers  (Eurasians),  Malays, 
and  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines,  who  dwell  in 
the  jungles.  The  Buddhist  faith  has  the 
largest  following,  although  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  native  Christians,  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindus.  The  natives  of 
Ceylon,  unlike  those  of  Burma  and  Malaya, 
are  active  and  industrious,  and,  although  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  crops  of  rice  and 
other  grains  cultivated  by  the  natives  is  used 
for  home  consumption,  the  exports  of  native 
produce  average  in  annual  value  about 
50,000,000  rupees. 

Being  a  Crown  Colony  this  island  is  ruled 
by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five  for  administrative  work,  and  by  a 
council  of  seventeen  for  legislative  purposes. 
The  unofficial  members  of  the  latter  include 
a  European  representing  general  interests,  a 
planting  member,  a  representative  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Burgher,  a  Singha- 
lese, a  Mohammedan,  a  Kandyan  and  a 
Tamil  member,  who  adequately  represent  all 
races  and  interests.  Ceylon,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  is  divided  into  nine  provinces, 
each  of  which  is  in  the  charge  of  a  govern- 
ment agent.  The  few  large  towns  have 
municipalities,  or  local  boards,  while  the 
native  villages  retain  their  own  tribunals  for 
matters  of  minor  importance. 

HARBOURS. 

Ceylon  possesses  three  good  harbours, 
Colombo,  Trincomalie  and  Galle  ;  but  the 
only  inland  town  of  importance  is  Kandy, 
although  there  are  several  health  and  pleas- 
ure resorts  in  the  hills,  of  which  Nuwara 
Eliya  is  the  favourite.  ^ 

Trincomalie,  on  the  north-east  coast, 
possesses  one  of  the  best  natural  harbours 
in  the  world,  and  was  at  one  time  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  East  Indian  Squadron, 
but  was  abandoned  as  a  naval  base  on 
account  of  the  superior  advantages  offered 
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KANDY,     the:  old     CAPITAL     OF     THE     ISLAND 
A  typical  street  scene 


Photo,  Underwocd 
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by  Singapore.  It  has  more  than  once  been 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  over  Adam's 
Bridge,  and  so  connect  the  lines  of  Southern 
India,  at  Trincomalie,  with  the  728  miles  of 
railway  lines  in  Ceylon. 

If  this  project  is  successfully  carried 
out,  Trincomalie,  which  is  the  only  natural 
harbour  of  importance  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south  of  Calcutta, 
will  become  an  important  centre  for  the 
oversea  trade  between  Ceylon,  Southern 
India  and  the  East.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  such  a  fine  natural  harbour 
in  an  important  strategic  position  should 
have  been  entirely  forsaken  ;  but,  apart  from 
questions  of  naval  policy,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  India  and  Ceylon  if  their  rail- 
way systems  were  joined  at  Trincomalie, 
which  would  then  regain  much  of  the  pros- 
perity it  had  lost.  Galle  is  another  neglected 
port  which  needs  only  a  modest  outlay  of 
capital  to  restore  it  to  the  prosperity  of 
ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  great  em- 
porium for  the  merchandise  of  both  East  and 
West. 

COLOMBO. 

On  this  large  town  and  seaport  is  f ocussed 
the  political,  maritime,  commercial  and 
social  activity  of  the  whole  island.  It  is  the 
capital,  and  here  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Government,  the  garrison,  the  busy  artificial 
harbour  enclosing  over  600  acres,  which 
monopolises  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade, 
the  largest  European  colony,  the  best  clubs, 
hotels  and  other  buildings,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  system.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  has  a  humid  climate  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  residents  to  go  annually  to  the 
hills,  where  the  cool  breezes  and  drier  atmos- 
phere soon  dispel  the  feeling  of  ennui  which 
gradually  takes  possession  of  European 
residents  in  Colombo,  or  revive  the  sufferer 
from  malaria  contracted  in  the  damp  jungles 
of  the  coast. 

Colombo,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
170,000,  owes  its  position,  as  the  premier 
sea-port  in  Ceylon,  and  one  of  the  chief 
ports-of-call  on  the  ocean  route  to  the  East, 
to  the  engineering  skill  of  Sir  John  Coode, 
who  built  the  original  breakwater  enclosing 
the  artificial  harbour.  It  was  commenced 
in  1875,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  (His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII)  laid  the  first 
stone,    and   was   completed   in    1884,    since 


then,  however,  two  additional  breakwaters 
have  been  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 
several  millions  sterling. 

Colombo  Harbour  presents  a  busy  scene 
at  all  times.  It  is  nearly  always  crowded 
with  vessels  landing  passengers  and  cargo 
by  tender,  or  else  alongside  the  quays  ;  but, 
unlike  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Hong-Kong, 
Shanghai,  and  other  ports  having  a  large 
river  as  well  as  overseas  commerce,  Colombo 
is  essentially  a  port-of-call  and  coaling 
station  on  the  ocean  route.  This  accounts 
for  the  predominance  of  large  steamships 
over  smaller  craft ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  the  arrival  or  departure  of  several 
liners  on  their  way  to  or  from  Europe,  the 
Far  East,  or  the  Antipodes.  Colombo  may 
be  termed  the  "  Clapham  Junction  "  for  the 
ocean  traffic  of  these  southern  seas. 

Amusing  and  picturesque  from  the  moment 
of  landing  are  many  of  the  sights  in  the 
capital  of  Ceylon.  First  there  are  weird  cries, 
and  still  more  weird  acrobatic  feats  of  the 
natives  in  their  curiously  shaped  catamar- 
ans, and  the  shouting  and  splashing  of  the 
black  Tamil  boatmen  eager  to  take  pass- 
engers ashore  ;  then,  after  passing  through 
the  customs,  one's  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  plaintive  voices  of  little  fat,  brown 
urchins  reciting  continuously,  "  Me  no  fader, 
me  no  mudder,  me  poor  little  orphan  boy," 
which,  by  the  way,  is  seldom  true,  although 
it  has  the  desired  effect.  Then  one  plunges 
into  Chatham  Street,  Queen  Street,  or  other 
thoroughfare  of  Colombo,  and  is  met  by  a 
stream  of  Asiatic  humanity  which  it  would 
take  an  ethnologist  correctly  to  sort  out ; 
but  the  Singhalese,  slender  and  brown- 
skinned,  with  hair  coiled  in  a  knot  fastened 
with  a  comb,  and  wearing  a  kind  of  white 
skirt,  are  at  once  noticeable  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  at  the  first 
glance  whether  they  are  men  or  women. 

Although  here  as  elsewhere,  "  East  is 
East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,"  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
native  quarters,  a  fine  European  town,  which 
possesses  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  thor- 
oughly modern  city  of  England  in  the  East. 
This  portion  has  for  its  fashionable  promen- 
ades the  Public  Gardens,  facing  the  Govern- 
ment offices ;  the  "  Galle  Face  Drive,"  and 
the  Park. 

There  are  also  the  aristocratic  "  Cinna- 
mon  Gardens,"    where,    nestling   among   a 
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AN     ELABORATELY     CARVED     TEMPLE     AT     COLOMBO  Photo,  Underwood 
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wild,  tangled  mass  of  palms,  plantains  and 
feathery  bamboos,  are  the  white  bungalows 
of  Grecian  design,  occupied  by  "  Service 
men  "  and  the  other  elite  of  Colombo.  Many 
of  the  spotless  white  residences  in  these 
gardens  overlook  the  palm-fringed  lake, 
which  allows  a  much  needed  cool  breeze  to 
stir  the  chaos  of  tropical  foliage,  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  grounds,  and  filter  through  the 
closed  jalousies.  These  bungalows  have 
large  square  porticos,  and  are  surrounded 
by  broad  verandahs,  screened  by  columbine, 
begonia  and  numerous  creepers  ;  bathed  in 
golden  sunshine,  and  appearing  almost  im- 
mersed in  a  gently  waving  sea  of  rich  green 
vegetation  and  bright  coloured  flowers. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  the 
jalousies  of  these  bungalows  are  closed 
against  the  heat  and  glare,  and  all  is  silence 
except  for  the  loud  buzz  and  hum  of 
myriads  of  insects  busy  among  the  foliage. 

The  environs  of  Colombo  are  perfectly 
Arcadian.  A  maze  of  roads  and  paths  leads 
through  dense  clumps  of  pale  green  bamboos, 
broad-leaved  plantains  and  areca  palms, 
past  lakes  and  pools  shining  like  burnished 
gold  when  the  sun  gleams  through  the  leafy 
roofs,  to  native  villages  of  mud  huts  with 
a  sprinkling  of  more  pretentious  buildings 
and  the  unmistakable  spires  of  pagodas. 
There  is,  however,  a  dampness  in  the  air,  and 
a  filmy  veil  hangs  over  the  distance.  A  feel- 
ing of  ennui  steals  over  the  white  man  as  he 
lies  back  in  the  rickshaw  wondering  how  the 
"  boy,"  smiling  through  streams  of  perspira- 
tion, can  possibly  keep  going  in  such  a 
Turkish-bath-like  atmosphere. 

There  is,  however,  the  drive  past  the 
site  of  the  Boer  prisoners'  camp  during 
the  South  African  War,  to  Mount  Lavinia, 
some  few  miles  from  Colombo,  where, 
after  inspecting  the  Buddhist  temple,  with 
its  usual  sacred  relics,  one  may  sit  on  the 
verandah  of  the  fine  hotel,  and,  basking 
in  the  tepid  breeze  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
recall  to  mind  the  busy  cornfields  of  Canada, 
the  desolate  ice-capped  mountains  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  gaunt  blue  gums  on  the 
plains  of  Australia,  the  breezy  sheep- 
dappled  mountain  sides  of  New  Zealand, 
the  wind-swept  coasts  of  Labrador,  the  mist- 
enveloped  Peak  of  Hong-Kong,  and  the 
dusty  veld  of  the  Great  Karoo,  over  all  of 
which  the  same  flag  flies — and  then  the 
Empire's  splendid  work  on  the  Nile, — but 


further  reverie  is  cut  short  by  a  slight  shiver  ; 
the  sun  has  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  darkness  is  rolling  up  from  the  East. 

THE    HIGHLANDS. 

There  are  numerous  white  residents  who 
have  lived  for  years  in  Ceylon,  and  yet  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  island.  Many 
only  leave  their  bungalows  and  estates  for  a 
short  visit  to  Colombo,  the  health  resort  of 
Nuwara  Eliya,  or  to  Adam's  Peak.  This 
latter  object  of  interest  is  the  most  prominent 
topographical  feature  in  Ceylon,  and  was  for 
many  years  presumed  to  be  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  island,  but  careful  surveys 
proved  that  three  other  mountains  are  many 
feet  higher.  These  are  Pidaru  Talgala 
(8,295  ft.),  Kirigulpota  (7,836  ft.),  and 
Tolapelakanda,  which  is  7,746  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  whereas  Adam's  Peak  is  only  7,352  ft. 
in  height,  but  stands  out  more  prominently 
than  all  others,  and  is  surrounded  by  beau- 
tifully wooded  hills  and  tea  gardens.  It  is 
a  landmark  which  can  be  seen  from  the  sea 
when  the  island  is  but  a  hazy  cloud,  with 
outline  undefined  against  the  hot,  vaporous 
blue  of  the  sky 

Adam's  Peak  does  not,  however,  rely  upon 
its  height,  or  on  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
surroundings,  for  its  fame  and  attractions. 
Near  the  summit  is  a  hoUow  in  the  crowning 
rock,  resembling  a.  footprint,  and  this,  which  is 
sacred  ground  to  all  who  profess  one  of  the 
three  great  religions  of  the  East,  is  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  from  far  and  wide.  The  Buddhists 
maintain  that  it  is  the  footprint  of  Buddha,  the 
Brahmans  of  Siva,  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
Adam.  The  footprint  is  jealously  guarded 
by  Buddhist  priests  from  the  monastery  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  the  shrine  on  the 
summit  is  visited  yearly  by  hundreds  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

The  journey  up  from  the  coast  to  the 
beautiful  mountain  district  of  Nuwara  Eliya, 
which  was  originally  chosen  as  the  site  of  a 
colonising  undertaking  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
the  famous  African  explorer  and  discoverer 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  is  one  of  never-ceasing 
interest  and  beauty. 

Nuwara  Eliya  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
6,210  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sylvan  and 
mountain  scenery  in  Ceylon.  The  hotels, 
clubs  and  summer  bungalows  border  a  lake. 
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and  near  by  is  Pidaru  Talgala,  the  most  lofty 
peak  in  the  island.  It  is  comparatively  an 
easy  ascent  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
from  whence  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  is 
obtained  of  the  surrounding  sunlit,  verdure- 
clad  hills,  and  the  finest  tea  planting  district 
in  Ceylon. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
beautiful  highlands  of  Ceylon  and  the  Blue 


scenery,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kings  of 
Ceylon  appears  in  its  setting  of  hills.  The 
town  itself  consists  of  a  bizarre  collection  of 
modern,  Anglo-Indian  bungalows,  antique 
pagodas,  palaces  and  native  huts,  surround- 
ing in  scattered  formation  a  pretty,  foliage- 
bordered  lake,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
famous  tea,  cocoa,  and  cardamon  plantations. 
It  is  a  favourite  hot-weather  resort  of  Euro- 
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The  dancers  are  wearing  weird  masks  and  are  playing  crude  musical  instruments.      In  the  background  is  the 

Temple  of  the  Tooth 


Mountains  of  Jamaica — the  "  Jewel  of  the 
British  West  Indies. ' '  The  refreshing  change 
in  the  atmosphere  from  the  moist  heat  on  the 
coast,  which  imparts  a  feeling  of  ennui,  to  the 
cool  dry  breezes  and  hot  sun  in  the  mount- 
ains, which  invigorate,  is  present  in  peculiar 
force  in  the  premier  island  of  both  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

KANDY. 

After  a  journey  from  Colombo  of  about 
74  miles,   through  some  exquisite  tropical 


peans  in  Ceylon.  Kandy  has,  however,  its 
own  white  population,  chiefly  planters,  who 
dwell,  even  during  the  wet  season,  in  the 
town  itself  or  in  the  adjacent  districts. 

Tea  cultivation  does  not  allow  the  planter 
or  his  assistants  the  same  long  periods  of 
leisure  as  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  A  tea 
garden  must  be  picked  over  about  every  ten 
days  throughout  the  year,  and  the  after- 
processes  of  withering,  drying  and  rolling, 
which  call  for  the  exercise  of  considerable 
scientific  knowledge  in  order  to  retain  the 
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"  bouquet,"  need  constant  supervision  and 
leave  little  time  for  "  long  vacations  "  ;  but 
it  is  a  fine  life,  that  of  a  planter  on  the  sunlit 
liiUs  of  Ceylon,  somewhat  quiet,  maybe,  but 
it  combines  the  general  refinement  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  with  the  sense  of  open  air  freedom 
in  a  paradise  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Kandy  is  the  "Temple  of  the  Tooth,"  a 
stone  pagoda  with  frescoes  illustrating  the 
tortures  awaiting  those  who  hearken  not  to 
the  teachings  of  Buddhism ;  and  in  this 
temple  is  a  gold  casket  studded  with  magni- 
ficent gems  containing  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  sacred  relic  of  this  wide-spread 
religion,  a  piece  of  ivory  revered  as  Buddha's 
Tooth.  Once  a  year  there  starts  from  this 
most  sacred  edifice  the  great  festival  of  the 
Singhalese,  called  the  Perehera,  which  takes 
place  on  four  consecutive  nights,  and  includes, 
besides  shouting  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
which  act  as  the  accompaniment  to  nearly 
all  native  festivities,  processions  of  saffron- 
robed  priests  and  nuns,  richly  caparisoned 
elephants,  and  grotesque  figures  whose 
"  make  up  "  is  quite  undecipherable,  even 
in  the  brilliant  moonlight  and  the  glimmer 
of  many  lanterns.  This  religious  festival, 
which  takes  place  during  the  season,  is 
usually  witnessed  by  many  Europeans. 

Around  Kandy  there  are  many  other 
pagodas,  embowered  in  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  but  none  are  equal,  either  in  sanctity  or 
interest,  to  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth.  At 
Peredeniya,  some  little  distance  from  the 
town,  are  the  famous  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  a  staff  of  Government  experts  are 
either  constantly  engaged  at  the  experimen- 
tal station  or  else  visiting  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  plantations  and  advising  as  to  the 
best  means  of  destroying  insect  pests,  or  of 
obtaining  the  most  favourable  results  from 
the  trees  and  crops.  There  is  also  an  Agri- 
cultural Association,  with  a  large  number  of 
members,  whose  Transactions,  when  of  inter- 
est or  benefit  to  small  native  cultivators, 
are  printed  in  Singhalese  and  Tamil. 

The  capture  and  taming  of  wild  elephants 
forms  an  industry  in  Ceylon.  A  cordon  of 
beaters  encircle  a  herd  and  gradually  heads 
it  towards  a  strongly  built  "  corral,"  into 
which  the  beasts  are  slowly  driven.  Tame 
elephants  ridden  by  their  mahouts  then  enter 


the  enclosure,  and  the  "  refractories  "  are 
fixed  by  the  leg  to  a  tree.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  mahouts  are  injured  by  the  fright- 
ened beasts.  A  period  of  starvation  soon 
reduces  them  to  docility,  after  which  they 
are  released  from  the  enclosure  and  patiently 
trained,  until  they  themselves  take  a  keen 
interest  and  assist  in  the  capture  of  their 
wild  comrades  in  the  jungles. 

Ceylon  being  an  island,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  wholly  under  British  rule,  the 
administrative  problems  are  mostly  of  a 
financial,  judicial,  and  practical  character, 
rather  than  political  or  diplomatic.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  during  recent 
years  in  railway  construction,  and  there  are 
now  in  operation  over  728  miles  of  line, 
which,  besides  paying  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  debt  incurred,  yields  a  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  exchequer  of  the  colony. 

The  labour  question  is  also  of  importance 
to  all  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  willing  labour,  although  close 
supervision  is  often  needed  to  obtain  con- 
stant results,  as  several  thousand  coolies 
arrive  annually  from  Southern  India,  and 
after  a  brief  detention  are  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  engaging  plantations.  Medical  assis- 
tance is  provided  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  medicines  can  be  obtained  at  the  dis^ 
pensaries  at  a  very  low  price.  More  coolies 
arrive  annually  from  Southern  India  than 
return  to  it,  many  preferring  the  happy  life 
on  the  plantations  and  the  regular  employ- 
ment offered  in  this  highly  cultivated  and 
exceedingly  prosperous  island. 

THE   MALDIVE   ARCHIPELAGO. 

This  group  of  islands,  which  forms  a 
dependency  of  Ceylon,  lies  almost  on  the 
Equator,  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
the  British  colony,  and  possesses  a  very  hot 
and  unhealthy  climate.  Their  oversea  com- 
merce is  very  small,  the  chief  exports  being 
coco-nuts,  coco-nut  coir,  tortoise-shell,  dried 
fish  and  shells.  The  chief  island  is  Maule, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  native 
Sultan,  who  annually  sends  an  Embassy  to 
Colombo  to  acknowledge  his  allegiance.  It 
is  about  400  miles  distant  from  Colombo. 
The  population,  which  numbers  only  a  few 
thousand — many  of  the  islands  being  unin- 
habited— is  mostly  Mohammedan. 


CHINA  :    BRITISH    POSSESSIONS 
AND    INTERESTS 

Hong-Kong,    Wei  -  Hai  -  Wei,    Shanghai 


THE  very  complicated  interests  of  the 
Empire  in  and  around  China  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections — colonies  ; 
commercial  concessions ;  and  spheres  of 
interest.  Under  the  first  of  these  headings 
comes  the  important  little  Crown  Colony, 
naval  station  and  mercantile  port  of  Hong- 
Kong  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River,  its  adjacent  mainland  territory  in 
the  Kwangtung  Province  and  also  on  the 
Kowloon  Peninsula,  which  has  an  area  of 
400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  670,000.  There  is  also  the  territory 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  consisting  of  the  Island 
of  Liu  Kung  and  the  other  little  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Wei-hai-wei,  together  with 
a  strip  of  country  10  miles  broad  along 
the  whole  coast  line  of  the  bay  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Shantung,  which  forms  the  British 
naval  station  in  North  China,  and  has  a  total 
area  of  285  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  160,000.  (In  addition  to  the  leased  terri- 
tory there  is  a  "  Zone  "  having  an  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles). 

Under  the  second  heading,  Commercial 
Concessions,  comes,  first,  the  British  section 
of  the  thriving  city  and  port  of  Shanghai ; 
then  the  concessions  in  the  "  Treaty 
Ports " — ^these  interests  are  commercial, 
and  may  be  defined  as  rights  of  residence 
and  trade,  and  will  be  described  later. 
Third,  there  is  the  British  sphere  of 
interest,  admitted  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  1898,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze- 
Kiang — this  may  be  termed  a  right  of  pre- 
emption over  other  foreign  countries  owing 
to  pre-eminence  of  commerce. 


These  complicated  "  rights "  are  made 
even  more  intricate  by  the  necessary  division 
of  administration,  especially  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  in  the 
Treaty  ports,  or  foreign  trade  and  residential 
districts.  These  questions  will,  however,  all 
be  fully  treated  under  their  respective  head- 
ings. 

HISTORY. 

Although  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  ad- 
venturer, resided  for  some  time  in  Cambaluc 
(Pekin)  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
employed  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  Em- 
peror, as  adviser,  and  attempts  were  made 
by  the  English  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  again  some  years 
later  ;  it  was  not  until  the  British  East  India 
Company  sent  trading  vessels  to  Canton,  in 
1664,  that  intercourse  may  be  said  to  have 
begun. 

This  great  Company,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  early  development  of 
India,  the  acquisition  of  Singapore,  Penang, 
and  Malacca,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  must 
also  receive  the  praise  for  being  the  first  to 
open  the  magnificent  markets  of  China  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  Great  Britain. 

For  over  a  century  vessels  of  the  East  India 
Company  maintained  a  fairly  regular  con- 
nection between  Bengal  and  Canton,  which 
was  then,  and  is  now,  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  China.  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  merchantmen  also  traded  with 
this  port ;  but,  previously  to  the  enterprise 
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of  the  East  India  Company,  China  had,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  remained  outside  the  pale 
of  European  intercourse.  It  was  therefore 
the  initiative  of  this  Company,  and  after- 
wards of  the  British  Government,  that  first 
raised,  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  commer- 
cial west,  the  mysterious  veil  of  isolation 
with  which  China  had  successfully  surrounded 
herself  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Rapid  from  the  first  was  the  growth  of 
British  commerce  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  East  India  Company  estabHshed 
"  factories,"  or  trading  depots,  at  Canton 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  in  1836^0  the  importance  of 
these  almost  unlimited  markets  to  the 
greatest  manufacturing  Empire  in  the  world 
began  to  dawn  on  the  British  Government. 
Measures  were  quickly  taken  to  bring 
under  direct  Imperial  control  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations  with  China. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  monopoly  from  the 
British  East  India  Company  in  1833  (see 
History,  Indian  Empire)  placed  the  British 
merchants  in  Canton  in  a  curiously  un- 
defended and  isolated  position,  which  was 
immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  When  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Emperor  at 
Pekin,  they  were  met  by  a  blank  refusal  to 
treat  with  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  equality, 
this,  with  the  arbitrary  restrictions  placed  in 
the  way  of  British  trade,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  England's  first  war  with  China  in 
1840.  The  success  of  this  campaign  caused 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  by 
which  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  and  five  of  the  "  Treaty  Ports  " 
were  opened  to  foreign  residence  and  com- 
merce. 

OCCUPATION  OF  HONG-KONG. 

The  island  of  Hong-Kong,  which  has  been 
transformed  from  an  almost  uninhabited 
rock  to  a  flourishing  town  and  suburbs  with 
over  400,000  population,  possesses  the  most 
important  commercial  port  and  British  naval 
station  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  first  occupied 
by  British  merchants,  who  left  the  factories 
they  had  established  at  Canton,  after  the 
oppression  of  the  Chinese  authorities  which 
culminated  in  the  forcible  destruction  of 
the  20,000  chests  of  opium  by  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Commissioner  I^in,  who  spared 
no  efforts  to  annoy  and  actually  insult  the 


foreign  residents  in  that  town.  After  at- 
tempting to  settle  again  in  the  Portuguese 
Colony  of  Macao,  from  which  Lin  drove 
them  by  threatening  the  authorities,  they 
landed  at  Hong-Kong,  which  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking,  signed  in  1842,  and  proclaimed  a 
free  port,  which  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
becoming  a  Crown  Colony  in  1843. 

The  continuance  of  the  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion to  European  commerce,  supplemented 
every  now  and  then  by  some  act  of  absolute 
oppression  or  violence,  created  great  dis- 
content among  the  European  mercantile 
community  ;  and  the  capture  of  the  Arrow, 
a  British  trading  vessel,  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  again  caused  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  France  and  Great  Britain  both 
despatched  troops  to  this,  the  second  China 
war,  which,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in- 
cluding the  taking  of  Canton,  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  in  1858. 

This  Treaty  was,  however,  not  ratified  until 
after  the  British  and  French  forces  had 
captured  the  Taku  Forts,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Peiho  River,  and  occupied  Pekin ; 
when,  by  the  Pekin  Convention  of  1860,  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  confirmed  and  the 
Kowloon  Peninsula,  opposite  to  Hong-Kong, 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to 
this  several  more  ports  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  Foreign  Legations  in  Pekin, 

THE   RUSSIAN   ADVANCE. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  place 
in  review  order  some  of  the  foreign  political 
events  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Far  East, 
in  order  that  subsequent  British  actions  may 
be  fully  understood.  In  1858-9  Russia 
crossed  the  Rubicon  by  entering  the  territory 
of  the  Amur  on  the  Chinese  frontier  under  the 
terms  contained  in  the  well-known  Muravieff 
Treaty  ;  slowly  the  advance  southwards  was 
continued,  no  weak  policy  hindered  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire  of  the  Czar,  even 
Polish- Jews,  although  despised  in  Russia, 
were  engaged  for  their  astuteness  to  deal 
with  the  mandarins  of  Manchuria  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  further  advance. 

The  coast  to  Vladivostock  was  acquired 
by  the  frontier  treaty  (Primorok-Varsuri) 
of  1860  ;  and  Russian  diplomacy  at  Tokio 
secured  for  her  the  island  of  Sakhalin 
in  1875,  the  southern  portion  of  this  island 
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being  retaken  by  Japan  after  the  war. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  already  large 
acquisitions  of  territory,  an  onward  march 
towards  Pekin  itself  was  steadily  pursued ; 
by  the  convention  of  1896  Manchuria, 
the  long-sought-for  goal,  came  under  Rus- 
sian influence ;  and  hasty  arrangements 
were  made  for  securing  this  sphere  for 
the  purpose  of  complete  annexation.  The 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  pushed  forward 
to  Mukden,  Niw-chwang  and  then  Port 
Arthur,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  forms  the  gateway  to 
Pekin  and  North  China.  From  1858  to  the 
occupation  and  fortification  of  Port  Arthur 
in  1898,  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia  in 
the  Far  East  had  been  extended  southward 
no  less  than  800  miles,  and  was  within  200 
miles  of  Pekin. 

This,  the  first  stage,  successfully  accom- 
plished, Russia  turned  her  attention  to  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  the  occupation  of  which 
would  have  brought  her  to  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  of  Korea,  and  in  very  close  proximity 
to  Japan. 

In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that,  although 
from  a  British  and  Japanese  point  of  view 
this  great  extension  of  Russian  dominion  and 
influence  naturally  caused  considerable  ap- 
prehension, and  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
the  strong  and  plucky  measures  afterwards 
taken  by  Japan  alone  to  stop  further  annexa- 
tions of  Chinese  territory  and  the  closing  of 
the  "  open  door,"  it  did  not  necessarily,  in 
itself,  constitute  any  antagonistic  feeling  of 
Russia  against  Great  Britain,  but  was  rather 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  Russian  poHcy  of 
expansion.  The  activity  in  Korea  was 
Russia's  great  error,  for  Japan  had  been 
watching  with  alarm  the  steady  advance 
from  the  Amur,  which  was  placing  a  great 
European  Power  at  her  very  doors,  and, 
although  there  were  contributory  sources, 
the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  the 
Korean  Peninsula  was  the  casus  belli  of  the 
war  of  1905. 

The  victory  of  Japan  stopped  the  Russian 
advance,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  by  which  the  latter 
undertook  not  only  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
Manchurian  territory  made  by  Russia  to 
Japan,  but  also  to  open  fifteen  towns  in 
Chinese  Manchuria  to  foreign  residence  and 
commerce.  Thus  another  large  addition  was 
made  to  what  is  known  as  the  treaty  ports. 


THE   ACQUISITION   OF   WEI-HAI-WEI. 

To  revert  to  Chinese  history,  the  suzerainty 
over  Upper  Burma  was  ceded  to  GreatBritain 
in  1885,  and  about  this  time  Tongkin  became 
French  territory.  The  loss  of  Fbrmosa,  and 
the  conversion  of  Korea,  first  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  (and  later,  1910,  into  a 
Japanese  colony)  was  caused  by  the  defeat 
in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894.  The  murder 
of  some  missionaries  caused  the  German 
Government  to  occupy  Kiao-chao  Bay  in 
1897. 

All  this  time  the  Russian  advance  had 
continued  unchecked,  until  the  final  occupa- 
tion and  fortification  of  Port  Arthur  in  1898. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  Great  Britain 
leased  from  China  the  territory  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fortified 
naval  base  in  North  China,  almost  opposite 
to  the  Russian  base  at  Port  Arthur,  it  was 
with  the  object  of  strengthening  her  strategic 
position  in  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  prevent  the  further  occupation 
of  Chinese  territory  by  foreign  Powers,  which 
meant  the  closing  of  the  rich  and  populous 
areas  so  occupied  to  international  commerce, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  policy  known  as  the 
"  open  door  "  in  China,  adhered  to  by  nearly 
all  the  great  European  powers,  as  well  as 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei,  under 
lease  from  the  Chinese  Government,  was 
carried  out  in  1898,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Russian  occupation  and  fortification  of  the 
adjacent  Port  Arthur. 

In  1897  Germany  seized  Kiao-Chao,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
The  town,  harbour  and  district,  having  an 
area  of  about  200  square  miles,  was  trans- 
ferred by  treaty  to  Germany,  on  a  99  years' 
lease,  in  March,  1898,  and  was  proclaimed  a 
German  Protectorate  in  April  of  the  same 
year.  There  were  a  number  of  small  Chinese 
towns  and  about  193,000  inhabitants  in  the 
Protectorate,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
"  Neutral  Zone  "  of  2,500  square  miles  with 
over  a  million  population.  This  zone  was 
earmarked  for  German  expansion.  Kiao- 
Chao  soon  became  a  strongly  fortified  German 
Naval  Station,  and  was  administered  by  the 
Navy  Department.  The  capital  was  Tsing- 
tau. 

From  these  few  facts,  extracted  from  the 
long  and  complicated  diplomatic  history  of 
foreign  intervention  and  acquisition  in  China, 
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it  will  be  apparent  that  both  Russia  and 
Germany  were  anticipating  the  "  Partition 
of  China,"  and  the  consequent  closing  of 
large  and  thickly  populated  areas  to  British 
trade.  In  this  chess-like  game  England— 
against  her  own  policy  of  the  "open  door  " — 
was  forced  to  play  a  leading  part  or  else  per- 
mit rich  and  legitimate  markets,  upon  which 
many  thousands  of  workers  in  the  British 
Isles  depended  for  their  living,  to  be  closed 
in  her  face  by  less  scrupulous  commercial 
rivals. 

The  Japanese  Government  asked  for  the 
surrender  of  Kiao-Chao,  as  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  Japan,  in  August,  1914,  but,  as  no 
reply  was  received  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment, Japan  entered  the  Great  War  on 
August  23rd,  and  four  days  later  commenced 
the  blockade  of  Tsing-tau,  the  fortified  base, 
which  was  finally  taken  by  Anglo- Japanese 
forces  in  November,  1914,  and  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  Japan  as  the  Mandatory 
Power. 


A    FIELD    FOR    COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISE. 

China,  with  its  teeming  population  of  over 
400,000,000,  its  immense  natural  resources — 
more  easily  realised  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  coal-fields  alone  have  been 
estimated  to  contain  enough  of  this  product- 
of -power  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the 
world  for  several  thousand  years — and  its 
partial  dependence  upon  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Europe,  which,  allowing  only  £1  a 
year  per  head  of  the  population,  would 
absorb,  when  properly  exploited,  merchand- 
ise to  the  value  of  about  £400,000,000  per 
annum,  offers  the  richest  field  ever  known 
for  foreign  commercial  enterprise  or  mon- 
opoly. These  facts  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  considering  the  complication  of  Euro- 
pean interests  which  entwine  the  whole  Far 
East.  They  form  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  the  international  problems  which,  in 
various  guises,  almost  continually  over- 
shadow European  politics  in  the  Far  East. 


SIEGE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS. 

Reverting  once  more  to  Chinese  history, 
one  of  those  curious,  yet  fierce  and  far- 
reaching  waves  of  popular  hatred  of  the 
foreigner,  which  ever  and  anon  pass  like  a 
thunder-cloud  over  large  areas  of  China, 
broke  out  about  this  time  in  Pekin,  and  swept 
over  a  wide  region  of  the  country.  It  was 
fostered  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  had 
assumed  the  government  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  to  intro- 
duce administrative  changes  in  1898.  The 
smouldering  fires  of  hatred  were  fanned  into 
flame,  and  the  populace  rose  and  besieged 
the  lyCgations  in  Pekin  and  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Tientsin,  in  1900.  This  attack 
on  foreign  residents  continued  for  several 
weeks  unchecked  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment ;  but  an  allied  army,  despatched 
by  the  Treaty  Powers,  relieved  the  be- 
sieged residents  and  occupied  Pekin.  The 
flight  of  the  Imperial  Court  delayed  some- 
what the  signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol, 
which  provided  for  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  65  millions  sterling,  spread 
over  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  the 
opening  of  several  more  ports  to  foreign 
residence  and  trade.  A  further  commercial 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was 
signed  in  1902. 


THE   OPEN   DOOR. 

From  a  British  point  of  view,  the  essential 
of  the  much  discussed  "  Far  Eastern  Ques- 
tion "  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 
although  there  are  very  many  side  issues  of 
more  or  less  importance.  It  is  the  main- 
tenance of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Open- 
door  in  China,"  which  means  the  free  om 
and  equality  of  all  nations  to  participate  to 
the  utmost  of  their  resources  in  the  rising 
commerce  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Lord 
Salisbury  once  said  that,  "  Great  Britain 
should  never  hasten  the  partition  of  China, 
nor  guarantee  its  integrity  against  foreign 
aggression." 

Out  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China, 
which  averages  in  annual  value  ;£200,000,000, 
the  British  Empire  has,  in  open  competition 
with  all  nations,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
share  of  28  per  cent.  In  the  same  way  the 
average  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  entering 
and  clearing  annually  at  Chinese  ports  is 
90  million  tons,  of  which  40  million  tons  sails 
under  the  Red  Ensign.  The  British  capital  in- 
vested in  China  falls  but  little  short  of  200 
millions  sterling.  In  addition  to  these  huge 
investments,  there  are  the  interests  of  in- 
calculable value  established  by  many  genera- 
tions of  British  commercial  pioneers  in  the 
Treaty  Ports. 
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HONG-KONG,     THE     PEAK     TRAMWAY 
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THE    TREATY    PORTS. 

These  ports  supply  the  exact  meaning  of 
policy  of  the  "  Open-door  in  China,"  for  in 
them  no  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  are 
possessed  by  any  single  nation ;  right  of 
residence  and  freedom  to  engage  in  com- 
merce are  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  all 
countries  having  commercial  interests  in 
China  ;  but  several  European  nations  have 
in  the  past  been  striving  hard  to  obtain 
special  advantages  in  certain  provinces, 
hence  the  policy  of  "  spheres  of  influence," 
which,  previous  to  the  great  European  War 
of  1914,  was  favoured  by  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  strongly  opposed  by  Great 
Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  merely  the  first  act 
in  the  partition  of  China  among  the  Great 
Powers. 

Added  to  the  dangers  of  political  friction 
if  this  division  took  place  would  be  those 
of  rebelHon,  which,  once  started — perhaps 
through  misgovernment  in  one  sphere — 
would  spread  Hke  the  wind  over  the  whole 
country.  These  possibilities  would  neces- 
sitate the  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
occupation  in  the  protectorate  of  each 
country. 

Against  these  deterring  features  must, 
however,  be  placed  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  British  Empire  to  maintain  her 
great  commercial  interests  in  China,  which 
afford  work  for  thousands  in  the  manu- 
facturing centres  of  the  Homeland ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  Balance  of 
Jealousies,"  which  has  so  long  prevented  any 
foreign  nation  from  undertaking  independent 
action  to  secure  good  government,  freedom 
of  trade,  and  security  of  life  and  property 
throughout  China,  is  slowly  giving  place  to 
a  mutual  understanding  among  the  Powers 
supreme  in  the  Far  East. 

Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  united 
interests ;  with  France  there  is  V  entente 
cordiale ;  the  growing  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  China  seas  has  produced  interests 
identical  with  those  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  are,  however,  still  discordant  voices  in 
the  Far,  as  weU  as  the  middle  East,  and  in 
order  to  guard  British  interests  in  the  highly 
important  commercial  field  of  China,  should 
it  be  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  ad- 
mirable pohcy  of  the  open  door,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  several  times  defined  the 


British  sphere  of  interest,  which  is  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang.  In  February, 
1898,  theTsung-h-Yamen,  or  Imperial  Chinese 
Foreign  Ofiice,  gave  definite  assurance  that 
China  would  never,  either  by  lease,  mortgage, 
or  other  measure,  ahenate  any  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Yang- 
tsze-Kiang  to  any  other  foreign  Power. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  define  exactly 
all  the  political,  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  England  in  China ;  but  I^ord 
Salisbury  once  said,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
White,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople— "  The  Power  that  can  establish  the 
best  footing  in  China  will  have  the  best  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  world."* 

HONG-KONG. 

This  small  Crown  Colony,  which,  politically, 
is  an  important  naval  and  mihtary  base  for 
the  protection  of  British  commerce  in  South 
China  and  on  the  ocean  trade  routes  to  the 
Far  East,  and,  commercially,  a  wonderfully 
prosperous  distributing  and  receiving  depot 
for  merchandise,  possesses  a  fine,  busy  har- 
bour, and  is  situated  off  the  south-east  coast 
of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River. 

It  consists  of  the  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  30  J  square 
miles,  and  the  adjacent  mainland  territory 
on  the  Kowloon  Peninsula  and  in  the 
Kwangtung  Province.  The  total  area  of 
the  colony  is  400  square  miles,  and  the 
population  670,000,  of  whom  about  600,000 
are  Chinese,  and  20,000  Europeans,  in- 
cluding the  naval  and  military  forces. 

The  climate,  generally,  is  hot  and  ex- 
tremely damp,  especially  during  the  hot 
season,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October.  In 
the  winter  months,  notably  from  November 
to  March,  the  climate  is  much  cooler  and 
drier,  and  in  the  elevated  Peak  district, 
which  is  reserved  for  European  residence, 
it  is  more  invigorating.  There  is  a  fairh^ 
wide  annual  range  of  temperature.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  thermometer  averages  about  35°, 
and  in  August  about  90°.  In  the  months 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  May  to  Sep- 
tember, from  60  to  70  inches  of  rain  usually 
falls,  but  scarcely  15  inches  is  recorded 
on  the  average  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Hong-Kong  proper  is  a  mountainous  island, 
and  along  its  northern  shore  stretches  the 
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SHANGHAI     FROM     THE     RIVER 
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SHANGHAI,     ON     THE     ENGLISH     BUND 
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town  of  Victoria,  which  is  more  often  than 
not  called  by  the  name  of  the  island  upon 
which  it  stands.  The  harbour,  without 
which  Hong-Kong  would  be  almost  as  use- 
less as  Kerguelen,  lies  between  the  main- 
land and  the  island,  and  is  nearly  always 
filled  with  shipping  of  all  nationalities, 
and  is  encompassed  by  wharves,  ware- 
houses and  docks.  Nearly  21,000,000  tons 
of  shipping  enters  and  clears  annually — an 
amount  surpassed  by  scarcely  any  other 
port  in  the  Empire. 


A     PAGODA,     SHANGHAI 


As  a  naval  station  it  is  strategically  import- 
ant, being  the  headquarters  of  the  China 
Squadron,  and  conveniently  situated  on  a 
land-locked  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  one  of  the  highways  of  com- 
merce with  the  interior  of  China,  and  on  the 
ocean  route  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East. 
It  possesses  excellent  dock  accommoda- 
tion and  is  well  fortified.  The  acquisition  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  which  partly  dominates  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  North 
China,  has,  however,  confined  the  naval 
responsibilities  of  Hong- 
Kong  to  South  China  and 
the  ocean  trade  route. 

The  estimated  value  of 
the  trade  of  Hong-Kong 
is  50  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  It  is  the 
clearing  house  for  the 
foreign  trade  of  South 
China,  and  its  import- 
ance as  a  market  for 
British  manufactures  will 
be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  post-war 
average  annual  value  of 
the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  alone 
is  approximately  10 
millions  sterling ;  and 
the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  just  under  1 
million  sterling.  The 
imports  from  the  Mother- 
land consist  principally 
of  cottons,  woollens,  and 
machinery  ;  while  the 
chief  exports  are  tea,  silk 
and  hemp. 

Hong-Kong  island  may 
be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct portions,  the  mari- 
time quarter  of  Victoria, 
which  lies  along  the 
harbour  front,  the  busy 
commercial  thorough- 
fares immediately  to  the 
rear,  the  best  residential 
portion  amid  the  palm- 
walks  on  the  slopes 
leading  up  to  the  Victoria 
Peak,  which  rises  some 
1,800  ft.  and  is  crowned 
Photo,  c.  p.  my      by    the    signal    station, 
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THE     SHANGHAI     AND     NANKING     RAILWAY     STATION 
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and  the  out-lying  hills  of  the  island,  many 
of  which  are  dotted  with  summer  bungalows. 
The  forts  mostly  face  the  various  approaches 
to  the  anchorage.  On  this  island  scarcely 
an  acre  of  land  is  available,  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  very  high. 

VICTORIA. 

The  capital  of  the  little  colony  of  Hong- 
Kong  is  a  bright,  busy  town  of  typically 
Anglo-Chinese  appearance,  with  a  population 
of  about  230,000.  The  streets  are  gay  with 
hooded  rickshaws,  chairs,  wheel-barrows 
and  Chinese  coolies  in  their  usual  blue  and 
white  garments ;  then  higher  up,  above  the 
bustle  and  hum  of  the  city,  the  mountain 
roads  are  prettily  bordered  with  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  and  flowers  ;  houses  stand  on  the  verge 
of  dizzy  precipices,  overlooking  the  blue, 
ship-dotted  waters. 

Ascend  by  the  tramway  to  the  Peak 
summit,  and  gaze  over  the  rugged  mountains, 
in  summer  so  often  clothed  in  wet  mist, 
which  saturates  everything,  causing  a  green 
mould  to  form  on  boots,  clothes,  books,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  left  for  a  single  night 
undried.     In  the  houses  on  the   "  Peak," 


which,  as  a  residential  district,  includes  all 
the  hill-tops  in  the  island,  a  room,  where  large 
fires  are  constantly  alight,  is  a  very  necessary 
apartment,  in  which  the  mist-soaked  gar- 
ments, as  well  as  household  utensils,  ma}^ 
speedily  be  dried  ;  but  the  coolness  of  the  air, 
the  life-giving  breezes,  and  the  delightful 
views  afforded  on  clear  days,  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  occasional  fogs.  The  south-west 
monsoon  blows  across  Hong-Kong,  and  it  is 
partly  to  the  hills  lying  between  this  and  the 
city  of  Victoria  the  hot,  damp  climate  is  due. 
The  architecture  of  Victoria  is  of  a  some- 
what mixed  character,  but  there  are  many 
very  fine  buildings  ;  and  order  reigns  in  con- 
sort with  sanitation.  More  space  is,  however, 
urgently  needed  in  Kowloon,  as  is  also  the 
case  at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  are  fully  alive 
to  the  benefits  of  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  where  they  are  free  from 
the  "  squeezing  "  of  Mandarins,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  bribes  in  order  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  large  outlays  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make  to  secure  appoint- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
that  not  only  are  the  native  portions  of  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  frightfully  overcrowded, 
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but  much  property  is  owned  by  wealthy 
Chinese  merchants. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  colony  is  the 
bamboo  customs  wall,  which  divides  the 
British  portion  of  the  mainland  from  China 
proper.  Hong-Kong  being  a  free  port,  smug- 
gling has  great  inducements,  and,  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  this,  a  high  bamboo  palisade 
has  been  erected  to  divide  Britain  from 
China,  with  a  few  well-guarded  gates  through 
which  all  traffic  must  pass  on  its  way  from 
and  into  the  interior. 

A  demonstration  of  the  frequently  compli- 
cated nature  of  British  interests  in  the  Far 
East  is  afforded  in  the  Kowloon  territory, 
where  a  native  town,  although  situated  in 
the  British  sphere,  is  directly  administered 
by  Chinese  officials  (according  to  treaty). 

The  climate  of  Hong-Kong  is  hot  and 
damp,  and  the  rainfall  very  heavy  during 
certain  portions  of  the  year.  In  summer, 
Europeans  mostly  retire  from  the  city  to  the 
pretty  bungalows  on  the  hill-tops,  which  are 
fanned  by  the  cool  sea  breezes ;  but  every- 
where on  the  island  the  atmosphere  is  very 
moist,  although  not  nearly  so  unhealthy  as 
was  at  first  believed. 

About  80  miles  up  the  river  lies  Canton, 
the  great  commercial  city  of  South  China, 
which  is  connected  with  Hong-Kong  by  a 
service  of  steamboats,  and  with  British  Kow- 
loon by  a  railway,  of  which  23  miles  and  the 
section  running  across  Kowloon  and  the  New 
Territories,  is  owned  by  the  Government  of 
Hong-Kong.  A  trip  across  the  Lyeemoon 
and  up  the  Canton  River  affords  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  seeing  something  of  the  com- 
merce which  finds  an  outlet  at  Hong-Kong. 
Native  craft  of  all  descriptions,  side  by  side 
with  European  river  steamers,  pass  by  laden 
with  the  merchandise  of  Europe  and  China. 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 

This  territory,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of 
of  the  Shantung  Province  in  North-eastern 
China,  includes  the  island  of  lyiu  Kung  and 
the  other  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  together  with  a  strip  of  country  10  miles 
broad  along  the  whole  coast-line  of  this  bay. 
In  addition  to  this  territory  there  is  a  sphere 
of  influence,  which  includes  full  military 
rights,  covering  that  part  of  the  Shantung 
Province  lying  to  the  east  of  the  meridian 
121.40,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,500 
square  miles. 


The  whole  of  this  territory  has  been  leased 
from  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  a  British 
naval  station  of  first-rate  importance,  and 
has  been  described  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  as  "an  immense  acquisi- 
tion to  our  naval  strength  in  the  China  sea." 
Being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Shan- 
tung Peninsula,  with  its  anchorage  sheltered 
by  the  island  of  Liu  Kung,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Gibraltar,  it  commands  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Pei-Ho  River,  the  Grand 
Canal — which  runs  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles  through  Eastern  China  and  forms  an 
important  commercial  highway,  although 
blocked  in  certain  parts  with  silt  through 
neglect — the  great  city  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
coast  route  to  Pekin.  It  is  distant  about  80 
miles  from  Port  Arthur,  and  is  strongly 
fortified. 

Wei-hai-wei  was  acquired  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  form  a  naval  station 
in  North  China  "  for  the  better  protection 
of  British  commerce  in  the  neighbouring 
seas."  It  was,  however,  first  fortified  by  the 
Chinese  previous  to  its  capture  in  the  war 
with  Japan  ;  and  was  the  scene  of  Admiral 
Ting's  last  stand,  China's  only  brave  and 
clever  leader  in  the  war  of  1894. 

The  climate  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  decidedly 
healthy.  In  winter  it  is  cold,  dry  and  brac- 
ing, while  the  summer  is  by  no  means-  ex- 
cessively hot ;  and  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  comparatively  light.  It  is  the  sanatorium 
for  the  British  naval  and  military  forces 
stationed  in  China. 

About  this  heterogeneous  territory  little 
can  be  said,  for  it  is  almost  exclusively  a 
naval  base.  There  is  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Shanghai,  and  it  is  a  port-of- 
call  for  several  lines  trading  with  North 
China.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
Commissioner,  and  there  is  a  High  Court  for 
the  administration  of  all  sections  of  the  law. 
The  numerous  Chinese  villages  are,  however, 
under  their  own  head-men.  Wei-hai-wei 
possesses  a  well-equipped  dockyard  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  an  important  fortified 
naval  base. 

SHANGHAI. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  anomaly  of 
empire  is  Shanghai,  one  of  the  chief  foreign 
commercial  centres  of  China.  It  is  a  curious 
example  of  a  truly  international  city  on 
Asiatic  soil.     Strictly  speaking  Shanghai  is 
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not  a  British  colony,  or  even  protectorate, 
but  is  composed  of  three  "  concessions  " — 
British,  American,  and  French — the  first 
two  are  united  under  British  administration, 
but  the  latter  still  retains  full  liberty  of 
government ;  therefore  only  a  portion — 
albeit  the  most  important  portion — of  Shang- 
hai belongs  to  the  British  Empire. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  Shanghai 
is  but  a  generic  name  covering  a  prosperous 
European  city  which  has  rapidly  sprung  up 


malarious,  Yang-tsze-Kiang  Valley,  with  its 
population  of  over  150,000,000,  from  the  first 
insured  it  a  more  than  passing  share  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  China.  Anyone  who  has  not 
seen  the  shipping  on  the  Lower  Yang-tsze- 
Kiang  and  Whanpoo  Rivers  can  scarcely 
conceive  its  importance ;  figures  convey  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the  busy  scenes  of  activity. 
Steamers  and  sailing  ships  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  navigate  the  waters  of  the  Whan- 
poo, while  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  is  dotted  for 
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Upon  three  concessions  of  barren  land  granted 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  which  also  provided  for  the  open- 
ing of  four  other  ports  to  foreign  trade  ;  these 
have  since  multiplied  in  number,  and  are 
known  as  "  Treaty  Ports." 

The  situation  of  Shanghai,  within  a  few 

I  miles  of  the  mouth  of  that  great  highway 
into  the  heart  of  China,  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  which  floats  much  of 
the  commerce  of  the  fertile,  though  somewhat 
I 


hundreds  of  miles  of  its  course  into  the  in- 
terior with  junks,  sampans,  and  many  other 
queer  native  craft. 

The  14  miles'  journey  up  the  Whanpoo 
River,  which  branches  from  the  Estuary  of 
the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  at  Wusung,  reveals  the 
great  fertility  of  the  country  surroimding 
Shanghai.  In  addition  to  miles  of  cultivated 
fields  there  are  innumerable  thickets  of  bam- 
boo and  willow,  villages,  and  the  dilapidated 
huts  of  the  vast  agricultural  population  of 
China.    It  is  not  until  Shanghai  is  reached. 
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however,  and  one  is  bowling  along  the 
** English  Bund"  that  the  busy  streets  and 
handsome  buildings  of  this  city  can  properly 
be  appreciated.  A  glance  at  the  shipping- 
covered  river,  the  compradores,  coolie 
gangs  on  the  wharves,  and  the  prominence 
of  anything  and  everything  maritime, 
quickly  causes  one  to  realise  that  it  is  upon 
the  merchant  fleets  of  Europe — and  Great 
Britain  especially — that  Shanghai  depends 
for  her  surprising  prosperity. 

The  Bund  is  the  main  artery  of  the  British 
and  American  concessions.  It  is  a  fine  broad 
thoroughfare  Hned  on  one  side  with  tall  shady 
trees,  and  on  the  other  with  magnificent 
buildings  of  British  architecture.  Here  are 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  well-to-do 
brokers,  merchants,  and  ship-owners  ;  as  well 
as  the  customs  building,  with  its  fine  clock- 
tower,  clubs,  one  or  two  statues,  and  edifices 
of  many  kinds,  but  all  vieing  with  each  other 
in  size  and  magnificence. 

The  poHce  forces  of  Shanghai  are  as  cos- 
mopolitan as  the  inhabitants.  In  the  English 
concession  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  British 
among  a  smart  body  of  Sikhs,  a  considerable 
number  of  Chinese  and  a  few  Americans. 
Across  "  the  channel,"  in  the  French  con- 
cession, one  sees  the  familiar  figure  of 
"  M'sieur  le  gendarme  "  with  the  inevitable 
sword.  Besides  the  various  civil  and  criminal 
European  courts  of  Justice  in  Shanghai 
are  the  "  mixed  courts,"  in  which  are  tried 
cases  relating  to  Chinese  subjects  residing  in 
one  or  other  of  the  concessions,  for,  although 
they  pay  taxes  and  frequently  own  property, 
they  are  nevertheless  often  recognised  Chinese 
subjects  and  consequently  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  foreign  courts.  As  the 
Chinese  authorities  have  no  power  to  act 
judicially,  or  otherwise,  inside  the  foreign 
concessions,  and  even  Chinese  residents  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  measure  of  protection, 
being  ratepayers,  tribunals  have  been  estab- 
Hshed  where  a  foreign  officer  sits  in  judgment 
with  a  Chinese  Mandarin.  The  code  has 
been  adapted  from  the  ancient  laws  of  China, 
leaving  out  such  barbarous  punishments  as 
"  death  by  the  thousand  cuts  "  and  various 
forms  of  torture.  The  sentences  on  criminals 
in  these  courts  are  all  carried  out  within  the 
foreign  concessions.  (For  Mixed  Courts,  see 
also  Egypt.) 

In  the  Shanghai  market  may  be  seen  a 
great  variety  of  edibles  from  all  parts  of 


China  and  the  East ;  ducks  from  the  exten- 
sive marshes  and  lakes  on  the  great  Yang- 
tsze,  pheasants  from  Nieuchang,  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  provinces,  custard  apples 
and  mangoes  from  the  Philippines,  cocoanuts 
and  ground  nuts  from  Borneo,  b^che-de-mer 
from  the  Torres  Strait  (seldom  seen  on 
account  of  high  price),  Queensland,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  fish  from  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  samples  of  almost  every  product  of  the 
Far  East. 

The  Nanking  Road  is  gay  with  the  curious 
signboards  and  advertisements  of  Chinese 
tradesmen,  and  anything  may  be  purchased 
here  from  Shell-China,  jewellery,  and  carved- 
handled  daggers,  to  the  books  of  the  learned 
of  ancient  Cathay.  Honan  Road  is  the  site 
of  more  pretentious  buildings,  and  is  famous 
for  its  silk  stores  ;  but  the  favourite  drive  of 
fashionable  Shanghai  is  along  the  beautiful 
avenue   leading   to   the    "  Bubbling   Well." 

TREATY   PORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong- 
Kong,  the  naval  base  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  the 
Shanghai  Concession,  the  British  have  the 
"  right  of  residence  and  trade  "  in  the  Treaty 
ports,  which  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  subjects 
of  other  foreign  countries.  Many  of  these 
so-called  ports  are  really  large  inland  (mostly 
riverside)  towns,  where  the  importance  of 
foreign  commerce  has  necessitated  the  grant- 
ing of  concessions  of  land  for  a  European 
quarter.  In  these  the  subjects  of  the  Treaty 
Powers  can  live  and  carry  on  business  with- 
out the  interference  of  Mandarins,  for  they 
are  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chinese  authority,  being  governed  by  the 
foreign  Consuls  in  collaboration  with  the 
merchants  themselves. 

Although  the  Treaty  Ports,  being  inter- 
national, are  not  within  the  Empire,  their 
importance  as  commercial  outposts  makes  it 
necessary  to  mention  these  places  in  order  to 
complete  the  survey  of  England  in  China. 
There  are  64  Chinese  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade,  with  a  total  residential  area  (including 
Manchuria)  of  about  3,700  square  miles. 
About  20,000  foreigners  reside  in  these 
Treaty  Ports,  and  out  of  this  number  12,236 
are  British  subjects.  The  principal  centre 
of  foreign  trade  is,  however,  Shanghai  (q.v.), 
with  a  European  population  of  approxi- 
mately 13,000,  including  5,200  British.  (See 
also  under  Commerce,  etc.) 


CIVIL    SERVICES 
OF   THE  EMPIRE 


THE  civil  services  consist  principally  of 
the  permanent  administrative  and 
clerical  officials  of  the  civil  government. 
The  generic  name  "  Civil  Servant  "  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  may  at  times  be  some- 
what misleading.  From  a  technical  stand- 
point an  Ambassador,  a  Permanent  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  lyieut. -Governor,  are  civil 
servants,  and  so  also  is  a  boy  clerk,  a  girl 
typist  and  an  office  messenger  in  a  govern- 
ment department ;  the  whole  permanent 
clerical  and  general  staif  of  each  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Empire  being  classed 
tinder  this  one  heading. 

The  four  great  divisions  of  the  Gbvern- 
ment  service  are  the  Navy,  the  Army,- 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Civil  Service.  In 
each  of  these  there  are  commissioned, 
intermediate,  and  non-commissioned  ranks, 
but  in  the  latter  service  the  divisions  are 
not  so  marked,  noticeable  or  easily  dis- 
tinguished as  in  the  former  three  fighting 
services.  Generally,  however,  those  junior 
appointments  which  may  lead  to  the  top- 
most position  in  any  branch  or  subdivision 
of  the  Civil  Service  may  be  considered 
as  comprised  within  Class  I,  those  where 
the  career  is  more  or  less  limited  to  positions 
of  minor  importance  or  authority  as  within 
Class  II  ;  and  those  where  the  work  is  of 
subordinate,  or  of  a  more  manual  than 
intellectual  kind,  as  forming  Class  III. 

Appointments  to  Classes  I  and  II  are 
generally  made  from  successful  candidates 
in  open  or  limited  competitive  examinations, 
and  in  some  cases  a  nomination  is  also  re- 
quired for  Class  I  from  a   Cabinet  Minister 


or  other  high  officer  of  State.  The  examina- 
tions for  the  premier  division  are  decidedly 
severe  and  can,  generally,  only  be  success- 
fully passed  by  candidates  who  have  had 
many  years  special  coaching  at  one  of  the 
Universities.  For  those  appointments  which 
come  under  Class  II  the  competition  is  even 
more  keen,  but  the  standard  of  the  examina- 
tion is  much  lower,  and  comes  within  the 
reach  of  most  public  or  secondary  school- 
boys after  a  few  months'  special  coaching. 
For  the  technical  branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice special  knowledge  and  qualifications 
are  necessary.  The  appointments  made  by 
patronage  are  confined  to  special  depart- 
ments, mostly  Educational  and  Religious. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  what 
is  known  as  the  Colonial  Civil  Service  and  the 
Dominions  Civil  Services.  The  former  is  that 
branch  or  branches  of  the  Imperial  Adminis- 
trative which  is  recruited  for  service  in  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  whereas 
the  latter  are  the  separate  services  of  the 
Self-Governing  Dominions  ;  appointments  to 
which  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Australian,  Canadian,  New  Zealand,  New- 
foundland and  South  African  Governments. 
There  are  also  the  Civil  Services  of  India, 
Rhodesia,  Borneo  and  Sarawak  (q.v.). 

HISTORY  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  Imperial  Civil  Service  is  divided  into 
Home,  Colonial  and  Foreign  branches.  In 
some  cases  the  home  service  is  interchange- 
able with  one  of  the  other  two.  There  are 
22-25  departments  of  the  home  service. 
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ADMIRALTY. 

The  administration  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
all  its  various  branches,  and  the  jurisdiction 
in  maritime  cases,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  earlier  times  all  these  duties  were 
nominally  performed  by  "  The  Lord  High 
Admiral  " — the  ninth  Great  Officer  of  State. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  work  of  naval 
administration  "  Commissioners  "  were  ap- 
pointed "  to  execute  the  office  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral."  These  Commissioners  be- 
came "  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,"  and 
the  department  under  their  immediate  con- 
trol became  known  as  "  The  Admiralty," 
which,  as  one  of  the  principal  departments 
of  State,  has  been  in  commission  since  1708. 

The  composition  of  this  department  is 
given  under  Defence  (q.v.).  The  personnel 
of  this  office  is  divided  into  the  Naval  Staff 
and  the  civil  (or  clerical)  staff.  The  former  is 
a  part  of  the  Navy  itself,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Imperial  Civil  Service.  The  civil  staff  is 
sub-divided  into  many  departments.  The 
junior  appointments  are  made  from  success- 
ful candidates  in  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions of  the  First  Class  (age  22-24)  or  second 
Class  (age  17-20). 

WAR   OFFICE. 

The  administration  of  the  Imperial  Armies 
is  conducted  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
aided  by  an  Army  Council  (see  Defence) ,  and 
the  department  for  executing  the  actual 
administrative  work  is  known  as  the  War 
Office.  Previous  to  1794  a  Secretary  for  War 
supervised  the  Military  Administration,  but 
was  not  a  Minister  of  State.  In  that  year  a 
"  Secretary  of  State  for  War "  was  first 
appointed.  In  1801  the  portfolios  of  War 
and  the  Colonies  were  united,  but  in  1854 
the  latter  was  given  into  the  hands  of  a 
separate  Secretariat.  In  1904  an  Army 
Council  was  created  by  Royal  Letters  Patent, 
and  to  this  body  was  transferred  all  the 
powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.  The  personnel  of  the  War 
Office,  like  that  of  the  Admiralty,  is  divided 
into  the  Military  Staff  and  the  Civil  Staff. 
First  appointments  to  clerkships  in  the  latter 
branch  are  made  to  successful  candidates  in 
the  Civil  Service  Examinations  (Classes  I 
and  II). 


FOREIGN   SERVICES. 

From  the  year  1688  to  1782  the  foreign 
affairs  of  England  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
Secretary  for  the  Northern  Department  of 
Europe,  but  in  1782  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  created.  It  is  the  work 
of  this  department  to  supervise  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Officers  of  the  Empire, 
resident  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  to 
carry  out  certain  formal  duties,  such  as  the 
issuing  of  passports  and  the  reception  of 
foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  officials, 
and  to  generally  conduct  the  official  com- 
munications between  all  and  every  part  of 
the  Empire  and  foreign  countries. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  is  also  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  con- 
sequently is  responsible  for  determining 
(in  conjunction  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Cabinet)  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
This  official  is  assisted  by  a  permanent 
Under-Secretary,  a  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  and  three  Assistant  Under-Secre- 
taries, with  a  Legal  Adviser. 

The  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  Clerks  of  the  first  and 
second  division,  but  there  is  also  a  body 
known  as  the  King's  Foreign  Service  Mes- 
sengers (King's  Couriers)  and  also  some  Home 
Service  Messengers.  Junior  appointments 
in  this  department  of  the  Civil  Service  are 
varied.  Candidates  must,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  before  entering  for  the  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  appointments 
are  to  clerkships  I  and  II,  Attaches  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  (age  22-25)  Consular 
appointments  ;  and  Student  Interpreterships 
(Consuls  in  China,  Siam,  Japan,  the  Far 
East,  and  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  the  Near 
East). 

COLONIAL   SERVICES. 

Up  to  the  year  1801  Colonial  affairs  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but  in 
that  year  they  were  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War  in  1854  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
Colonial  Office  under  a  separate  Secretary  of 
State.  The  duties  of  this  department  include 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates ;  and  the  maintenance  of  proper 
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consultative  relationship  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  those  of  the 
Dominions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
is  assisted  by  a  Permanent  Under-Sercetary, 
and  four  assistant  Under-Secretaries.  The 
personnel  consists  principally  of  clerks  of  the 
First  and  Second  Division.  There  is  also  an 
Oversea  Settlement  Committee  and  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute  [q.v.). 
Junior  appointments  in  this  department  of 
the  Civil  Service  are  varied.  The  Home 
Service  consists  of  clerkships  in  Division^  I 
and  II  ;  the  Colonial  Service  includes  ad- 
ministrative officers  for  all  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates ;  and  there  is  a  special 
corps  known  as  Eastern  Cadets,  from  which 
the  Civil  Services  of  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong, 
and  British  Malaya  are  supplied  with  Junior 
Officials. 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  are 
specially  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  act  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  commercial 


and  financial  agents  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates.  The  Self-Governing  Do- 
minions have  High  Commissioners  and  Agents 
General  resident  in  I^ondon,  who  act  as 
Dominion  Ambassadors  at  the  Imperial 
Court. 

HOME   SERVICES. 

Previous  to  1782  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
British  Isles  were  controlled  by  a  Southern 
Secretary,  who  supervised  the  administration 
of  not  only  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
also  that  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  countries 
of  South  Europe.  In  1782  a  Foreign  Secre- 
taryship was  created,  leaving  the  Home, 
Irish  and  Colonial  affairs  in  the  one  hand, 
and  also  indirectly  the  War  administration 
until  the  year  1794.  In  1801  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship  was  created,  leaving  the  Home 
Secretary  free  to  supervise  the  great  depart- 
ment which  controls  the  internal  affairs  of 
Great  Br! tarn. 
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The  principal  duties  of  this  department 
are,  the  supervision  of  the  Judicial  system, 
the  use  of  the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy, 
the  supervision  of  factories,  explosives, 
mines,  aliens,  reformatory  schools,  prisons, 
constabulary,  and  all  new  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment affecting  the  administration  of  Great 
Britain.  The  personnel  consists  of  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs,  the  Permanent  and  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries,  aided  by  principals  and 
clerks  drawn  from  Divisions  I  and  II  ;  tech- 
nical inspectors  for  factories  and  mines,  and 
legal  and  medical  experts  for  evidence  in 
criminal  cases.  The  Home  Office  is  the  cor- 
rect medium  of  communication  between  the 
King  and  the  people. 

INDIAN   SERVICES. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  Indian  affairs 
to  the  Imperial  Government  in  1858,  all 
Indian  business  was  conducted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
On  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vast  Indian  Empire  a  new 
department  was  created,  called  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  Council.  This  ad- 
ministrative board  supervises  the  government 
of  the  whole  Indian  Empire  [q.v.).    The  cost 


of  maintaining  this  office  is  defrayed  from 
the  revenues  of  India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  aided  by  a  Per- 
manent Under-Secretary,  a  Deputy  Under- 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  a 
controller  of  finance,  and  a  council  of  twelve 
members.  The  personnel  of  the  India  Office 
consists  of  clerks  (I  and  II),  political,  finan- 
cial, military,  medical,  technical  and  general 
secretaries,  and  directors  of  various  Anglo- 
Indian  services. 

Representing  the  Government  of  India  in 
London  is  a  High  Commissioner,  an  office 
created  by  the  Government  of  India  Act 
1919.  This  official  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  is  in  reality 
an  Indian  Ambassador  and  Agent,  resident 
in  the  Metropolis. 

TREASURY. 

The  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  has  been  established  since  1612. 
The  Commissioner  for  executing  this  office, 
known  as  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  consist  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  several  junior  lords,  with  a 
staff  of  secretaries  and  clerks. 
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The  duties  of  this  department  are  to 
frame  the  Budget,  or  expenditure  for 
the  year,  which  is  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  Parliament.  The  ex- 
penditure is  arranged  in  consultation  with 
the  great  spending  departments  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  National  Debt 
Office,  Ministry  of  Health,  Civil  Service 
and  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  revenue  to  meet  this  ex- 
penditure is  adjusted  in  consultation  with 


statistics,  commercial  diplomatic  representa- 
tives abroad,  the  issue  of  patents,  the  main- 
tenance of  standard  weights  and  measures, 
bankruptcy  (non-legal),  registration  of  joint 
stock  companies ;  water,  gas,  railway,  tram- 
way and  electric  lighting  companies  ;  mer- 
chant shipping,  harbours  and  lighthouses. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
assisted  by  a  chief  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
Government,  a  Permanent  Secretary,  a  Par- 
liamentary   Secretary,    and    five    Assistant 
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the  great  collecting  departments  of  the  State, 
such  as  the  Inland  Revenue,  Post  Office  and 
Customs.  The  personnel  of  the  Treasury, 
in  addition  to  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
consists  of  Joint  Secretaries,  Controllers, 
Principal  Secretaries,  Legal  Officers,  Ac- 
countants and  Clerks  (I  and  II). 

BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

King  Charles  II  established  a  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  in  1660,  which  gave 
place  to  a  Council  of  Trade  in  1785.  This 
committee,  with  additional  powers  and 
duties,  still  controls  the  collection  of  trade 


Secretaries.  The  personnel  is  divided  over 
several  departments  having  charge  of  Over- 
sea Trade,  statistics.  Labour,  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  Harbours,  Railways,  Internal 
Commerce,  Bankruptcy  and  other  affairs  ; 
and  consists  of  controllers,  secretaries,  tech- 
nical advisers,  receivers  (bankruptcy),  in- 
spectors and  clerks  (I  and  II). 

POSTAL   SERVICES. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  date  the  Crown 
undertook  the  regular  carriage  of  letters  for 
its  subjects.  The  first  Master  of  the  Posts 
was  created  in  1516,  but  for  many  years  after 
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this  date  the  carriage  of  letters  did  not  form 
a  revenue  producing  department  of  the 
Government.  The  Post  Office  has,  however, 
become  one  of  the  three  great  revenue  collect- 
ing systems  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
amount  received  each  year  averages  about 
£60,000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Penny 
Post   was   established   in    1840   and   main- 


MINT. 

The  first  Warden  of  the  Mint  was  appointed 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I  (1100)  ;  but  the 
Royal  Mint,  as  now  established,  dates  only 
from  1810-17.  The  ancient  post  of  Master 
of  the  Mint  was  combined  with  that  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  by  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1870.  The  important  work  of  the  Mint  in 
manufacturing  the  coinage  of  the  realm  and 
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tained  up  to  the  time  of  the  financial  strain 
of  the  Great  European  War  in  1914-19, 
the  P.O.  Savings  Bank  in  1861,  the  P.O. 
Telegraphs  in  1868-70,  the  Parcel  Post  in 
1883  and  the  Telephone  in  1912. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  revenue  collecting 
department  is  the  Postmaster-General,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  a 
second  secretary  and  six  assistant  secretaries. 
The  personnel  is  very  large  and  varied,  in- 
cluding Clerks  of  the  I  and  II  Divisions,  as 
weU  as  technical  officials  for  the  enquiry, 
telegraph  and  telephone  departments. 


in  engraving  the  King's  seals  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

INLAND   REVENUE. 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  was  estab- 
lished in  1849,  and  consists  of  a  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman,  with  three  Com- 
missioners who  are  assisted  by  joint  secre- 
taries, assistant  secretaries,  controllers  and 
staff  officials,  aided  by  clerks  of  the  I  and  II 
Divisions  and  other  officials  necessary  for 
the  proper  fuffilment  of  its  vast  revenue- 
collecting  duties. 
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There  is  a  branch  head  office  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  in  Edinburgh  (Scottish 
Section).  The  Inland  Revenue  of  Great 
Britain  is  derived  from  the  property  and 
income  tax,  excess  profits  (war  only),  estate 
duty,  death  duties,  and  certain  stamps  and 
taxes.  The  approximate  amount  of  revenue 
collected  averages  about  53  millions  a  year. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  first  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs  occurred  in  1671.  Twice  the  "  Long 
Room  "  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1718 
and  1814.  In  1830  the  Irish  Customs  were 
transferred  to  London,  but  a  re-arrangement 
was  again  made  necessary  in  1923  by  the 
granting  of  Self-Government  to  North  and 
South  Ireland.  In  1909  the  Excise  Office, 
formerly  a  branch  of  the  Inland  Revenue  {q.v.) 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  which  now  consists  of  a  Chair- 
man, Deputy  Chairman,  three  Commissioners 
and  a  large  staff  of  secretaries,  clerks  (I  and 
II),  medical  and  legal  officials,  statisticians, 
and  an  Outdoor  Department  of  Inspectors. 
The  approximate  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected by  this  department  averages  between 
250  and  300  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

Previous  to  the  Act  of  1899,  which  estab- 
lished the  Board  of  Education,  the  dis- 
tribution of  Parliamentary  grants  for  edu- 
cation and  the  general  supervision  of  educa- 
tional affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  appointed  in  1830.  The 
Board  of  Education,  as  now  established, 
consists  of  a  President,  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  and  a  Board  comprising  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

This  office  is  divided  into  many  depart- 
ments, each  having  charge  of  a  specific  branch 
of  the  Educational  system,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Medical  Department,  the 
Legal  Department,  Architects  Department, 
Technological  Branch,  Royal  College  of  Art, 
Universities  Branch  (including  the  training 
of  teachers).  Special  Inquiry  Branch,  Ele- 
mentary Education  Department,  Secondary 
Schools  and  many  other  branches.  The 
personnel  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
varied,  and  ranges  from  Secretaries  and 
Clerks    (I    and    II),    to    specialists    in    the 


various  departments,   and   a  large  staff  of 
inspectors. 

MINISTRY   OF   HEALTH. 

A  Ministry  of  Health  was  created  in  1919 
to  exercise  certain  defined  powers  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and 
local  government.  The  duties  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (established  in  1871), 
were  transferred  to  the  new  ministry,  which 
consists  of  a  Minister,  a  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary, two  Permanent  Secretaries,  an  insur- 
ance establishment,  intelligence,  medical, 
legal,  inspecting,  engineering,  architectural, 
auditing,  housing  and  Welsh  departments, 
with  a  large  staff  of  officials  and  clerks  (I 
and  II).  The  duties  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  consist  principally  of  supervising 
and  controlling  the  work  and  expenditure  of 
Municipal,  Urban,  District  and  Rural  Coun- 
cils. 

OTHER   BRANCHES   OF   THE   CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

The  above  are  the  principal  departments 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  which  the 
Civil  Service  provides  the  bulk  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative and  working  staff.  In  every 
case  the  supreme  Executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  Parliamentary  chiefs,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  people. 

There  are  many  other  State  Departments 
and  offices  controlling  certain  branches  of  the 
administration,  bare  mention  of  the  names 
of  which  will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of 
their  functions.  There  were  three  new 
ministries  made  necessary  by  the  Great  War, 
such  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  controlling 
the  ways  of  communication,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  arranging  industrial  courts,  inter- 
vening in  labour  disputes,  administering  the 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the  appoint- 
ments and  labour  bureaux. 

Then  there  is  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, established  in  1855,  which  con- 
ducts the  examination  of  candidates  for 
all  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which 
absorbed  in  1919  the  old  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, estabhshed  in  1889,  and  the  Fisher- 
ies Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  im- 
plied by  its  name,  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  at  Kew  (London),  come  within  its 
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jurisdiction  ;  the  College  of  Arms  or  Heralds 
College,  which  was  incorporated  and  endowed 
by  King  Richard  III  in  1484,  regulates  the 
granting  and  bearing  of  coat  armour  ;  the 
Charity  Commissioners  were  first  appointed  in 
1853  for  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts ;  the  Government  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  created  by  Edward  III  for  the 
support,  as  a  Royal  Revenue,  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King;  the  Government  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  founded  by  Edward  III, 
in  1539,  and  from  which  is  derived  part  of  the 
income  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Purse ;  the 
administration  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham,  an  ecclesiastical  privilege  believed 
to  have  been  created  at  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, incorporated  in  1836,  in  order  to 
manage  the  Estates  of  the  Church  of  England 
and,  with  the  revenue  so  obtained,  to  endow 
or  augment  benefices ;  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Department,  established  in  1866  to 
audit    the    public    accounts,    to    supervise 


the  expenditures  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Friendly  Societies  Registry, 
established  in  1875,  to  supervise  the  bank- 
ing arrangements  of  friendly  societies,  loan 
societies,  savings  banks,  trade  union  funds 
and  building  societies ;  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar-General,  which  was  founded  in 
1522  but  reorganised  in  1838,  and  super- 
vises the  registration  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths ;  the  Government  Laboratories, 
established  and  enlarged  at  various  times, 
and  wherein  researches  are  made ;  the 
Law  Officers  Department  at  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice ;  the  Office  of  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  appointment  is  the  hereditary  privi- 
lege of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  ; 
the  Meteorological  Office,  established  in  1854, 
and  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
the  British  Museum,  established  in  1881  ; 
the  Office  of  the  National  Debt,  created  in 
1786  ;  the  National  Gallery,  established  in 
1897  ;  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  founded 
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WELLINGTON, 


i'hoto,  New  Zealand  Government 
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in  1857  ;  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  a 
department  of  the  Admiralty  which  pub- 
lishes the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  founded  in 
1767  ;  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, 1675-6 ;  the  Paymaster-General's 
Department,  established  in  1835  ;  the  Port 
of  London  Authority,  1908  ;  the  Office  of  the 
King's  Privy  Council,  established  in  1895  ; 
the  Public  Works  I^oan  Board,  1817  ;  the 
Public  Record  Office,  wherein  may  be  seen  the 
records  of  England  and  very  largely  of  the 
Empire  which  have  been  systematically  kept 
since  1101  ;  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of 
Record,  which  dates  from  Anglo-Saxon  times; 
the  Stationery  Office,  responsible  for  all 
Government  Copyrights  and  Printing,  estab- 
lished in  1782  ;  Trinity  House,  the  Pilotage 
Authority  for  Great  Britain,  founded  in  1514; 
the  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings, 
established  in  1832 ;  the  Department  of 
Woods,  Forests  and  I^and  Revenues,  founded 
in  1760;  the  Patent  Office;  the  Wallace 
Collection,    which   was   bequeathed   to   the 


Nation  in  1797  ;  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  ;  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  ;  the  Scot- 
tish Office  and  the  Forestry  Commission. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these  Government 
departments,  numerous  branches  and  separ- 
ate offices  not  only  in  England  and  Wales 
but  also  in  Scotland,  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  {q^v.).  The  whole  civil 
administration  both  at  home  and  abroad  is 
carried  on  by  the  500,000  employed  in  the 
Imperial  Civil  Services  and  their  related 
organisations.  The  total  cost  in  salaries, 
allowances,  expenses  and  pension  funds 
exceeds  £200,000,000  a  year,  but  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  this  amount  is  paid  by  the 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  which  a  number 
of  officials  are  stationed.  The  actual  number 
of  Civil  Servants  in  Government  Offices  at 
home  exceeds  300,000. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   OF   CANADA. 

In  Canada  the  Civil  Service  is  divided  into 
(1)  the  inside  and  (2)  the  outside  service. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commission  examines  the 
candidates.  Appointments  to  positions  in 
the  Inside  Service  are  made,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, after  competitive  examination.  No 
person  is  admitttd  to  such  examination  unless 
he  is  a  natural, born,  or  naturalised  British 
■subject,  and  has  been  resident  in  Canada  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  not  more  than  35  years,  and  presents  the 
required  certificates  as  to  health,  character, 
and  habits.  Appointments  are  thus  practic- 
ally confined  to  persons  brought  up  in 
Canada.  There  are  also  the  Provincial  Ser- 
vices which  are  governed  by  local  statutes. 
The  departments  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment are  :  (1)  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture ; 
(2)  Air  Board;  (3)  Auditor-General;  (4) 
Civil  Service  Commission ;  (5)  External 
Affairs,  with  Paris  and  Washington  Agencies  ; 
(6)  Finance;  (7)  Health;  (8)  Interior;  (9) 
Immigration  and  Colonisation  ;  (10)  Indian 
Affairs;  (11)  Insurance;  (12)  Justice;  (13) 
I^abour ;    (14)    Marine   and   Fisheries ;    (15) 


Defence ;  (16)  Mines ;  (17)  Navy ;  (18)  Post 
Office  ;  (19)  Privy  Council  of  the  King ;  (20) 
Stationery  Office ;  (21)  Public  Works ;  (22) 
Railways  and  Canals ;  (23)  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ;  (24)  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, with  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Pat- 
ent Office  ;  (25)  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  three  Canadian  and  three 
United  States  Commissioners  who,  jointly, 
have  full  powers  over  the  use  of  rivers  and 
lakes  on  the  international  frontiers. 

CIVIL  SERVICE   OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Public  Service  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  is  divided  into  the  Administra- 
tive, Professional,  Clerical  and  General  Divi- 
sions. With  some  exceptions,  candidates 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination  before 
appointment.  Those  for  the  Clerical  Division 
must  be  from  16  to  21  years  of  age,  and  those 
for  the  Professional  Division  must  be  from 
16  to  35.  Members  of  the  Public  Services 
must,  as  a  rule,  insure  their  lives.  They  are 
entitled  to  retire  or  to  be  retired  when  60 
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years  old,  but  may  continue  till  they  are  65 
or  66.  There  is  a  FideUty  Guarantee  Fund. 
The  States  Civil  Services  are  entirely  local  in 
both  recruitment  and  regulations.  The 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  are  : 
(1)  Prime  Minister's  Department ;  (2)  Treas- 
ury ;  (3)  Attorney  General's  Department ; 
(4)  Home  Affairs  and  the  Territories  ;  (5) 
Postmaster-General ;  (6)  Defence  ;  (7)  Trade 
and  Customs  ;  (8)  Works  and  Railways. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   OF  NEW   ZEALAND. 

In  New  Zealand  no  person  may  enter  the 
Civil  Service  without  passing  a  competitive 
examination ;  but  persons  appointed  under 
the  Defence  Act  1908,  officers  of  prisons, 
warders  of  lunatic  asylums,  persons  possess- 
ing expert  knowledge,  and  labourers,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  are  excepted.  These  rules  do 
not  apply  to  the  Railway  Staff;  and  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Department  may  be  excepted 
from  them.  There  is  established  a  system 
of  mutual  guarantee  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  fidelity  of  each  other. 

There  is  also  a  Public  Civil  Service  Classi- 
fication Board  which  has  power  to  classify 
the   Public   Service   and   fix   salaries.      The 


competitive  examinations  are  called  the 
Junior  Examination  and  the  Senior  Civil 
Service  Examination.  The  principal  Gov- 
ernment Departments  are :  (1)  The  Prime 
Minister's  Department ;  (2)  Attorney-Gener- 
al's Department ;  (3)  Ministry  of  Railways^ 
Land  and  Settlement ;  (4)  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Tourist  Re- 
sorts ;  (5)  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Tele- 
graphs, Posts,  Roads,  Government  In- 
surance and  Native  Affairs  ;  (6)  Ministry  of 
Justice,  External  Affairs,  Commerce  and 
Police  ;  (7)  Ministry  of  Education  and  Health  ; 
(8)  Ministry  of  Defence,  War  Pensions  and 
Forests  ;  (9)  Ministry  of  Labour,  Mines,  Mar- 
ine, Stationery,  Civil  Pensions,  State  Fire 
Insurance  and  Friendly  Societies ;  and  (10) 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Customs,  Audit,. 
Registry,  Museums,  Census,  Statistics  and 
Publicity. 

The  Services  of  India,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Rhodesia^ 
Sarawak  and  other  units  of  the  Empire  are 
described  under  the  territorial  headings  and 
information  additional  to  that  given  in  the 
foregoing  article  will  be  found  under  Govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  ^  ^ 
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COMMERCE 


ALTHOUGH  the  oversea  trade  of  the 
whole  Empire,  including  India,  has 
grown  steadily  until  its  present  value 
exceeds  4,672  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  the 
prosperity  of  any  empire  or  nation  can  be 
accurately  measured  by  the  volume  of  its 
external  trade  alone.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  a  huge  colonial  empire,  because  a 


large  proportion  of  what,  in  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  with  land  instead  of  sea  com- 
munications, would  be  considered  as  internal 
trade,  is,  with  the  British  Empire,  shown  as 
foreign  and  colonial  or  external  commerce. 
It  is,  however,  a  statistical  or  economic  fact 
that  comparisons  of  the  oversea  trade  of 
various  countries  furnish  reliable  evidence 
of  relative  material  progress  when  considered 
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together  with  other  fundamental  facts.  The 
only  disturbing  element  disclosed  by  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  excess  of  total  imports 
over  total  exports,  a  condition  which  is, 
happily,  tending  slowly  but  surely  to  adjust 
itself.  This  excess  has  an  average  annual 
value  of  £292,000,000;  the  total  imports 
amounting  to  £2,482,000,000  and  the  total 
exports  to  £2,190,000,000.  Nevertheless,  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  steady  rise  in  the 
oversea  commerce  of  the  British  and  Indian 
Empires  shows  that  rapid  and  yet  economic- 
ally sound  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
wealth  and  general  prosperity  of  almost 
every  unit,  and  that  the  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  whole,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
important  fact  that  the  actual  carriage  of 
the  merchandise  is  accomplished  in  a  large 
measure  by  British-owned  vessels,  is,  rela- 
tively, enormously  superior  to  that  of  any 
foreign  nation  or  of  any  empire  recorded  in 
history. 


Commerce    of    the 
British    Isles 

The  total  value  of  the  oversea  commerce 
of  the  British  Isles  has  reached  the  enormous 
figure  of  £1,900,000,000  per  annum,  made 
up  of  imports  valued  at  £1,100,000,000,  and 
exports  at  £800,000,000.  These  figures 
represent  averages  taken  over  the  post-war 
years,  excluding  abnormal  periods  of  in- 
flation and  depression.  The  imports  may 
be  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

From  British  Dominions       -     300,000,000 
From  Foreign  Countries        -     800,000,000 

The  exports  comprise  the  following  : — 

To  British  Dominions  -    292,000,000 

To  Foreign  Countries  -     508,000,000 

Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  import  trade  is 
conducted  direct  with  England  and  Wales  ; 
7J  per  cent,  with  Scotland  ;  and  2J  per  cent, 
with  Ireland.  The  exports  come  from 
England  and  Wales  to  the  average  extent 
of  91  per  cent.  ;  from  Scotland  to  the  extent 
of  9  per  cent. ;  and  from  Ireland  at  1  per 
cent. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison to  give   here  the   pre-war    (up    to 


1914)  as  well  as  the  somewhat  abnormal 
post-war  trade  of  the  British  Isles.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  much  of  the  increase 
in  total  average  values  since  1914  is  due  ta 
the  rise  in  prices  of  all  commodities.  Allow- 
ing for  this  difficult  factor  it  will,  however, 
be  apparent  that  the  productive  power  of 
the  nation  has  materially  increased  during 
quite  recent  years.  The  total  average  annual 
value  of  the  oversea  commerce  up  to  1914  was 
£1,540,000,000,  made  up  of  imports  valued 
at  £843,000,000,  and  exports  at  £697,250,000. 
Since  the  Great  War  the  total  trade  has 
increased  to  an  annual  value  of  £1,900,000,000 
composed  of  imports,  £1,100,000,000  and 
exports  £800,000,000. 


FOOD   SUPPLIES. 

The  importance  of  the  sea-borne  wheat 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  The  annual  average  im- 
portation of  this  "  staff  of  life  "  amounts  to 
106,000,000  cwts.,  or  10,918,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  under  half  comes  from  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  the  remainder  from 
foreign  countries.  The  principal  countries 
which  supply  Great  Britain  with  wheat  are 
as  follows  : — 


United  States 

-     44  million  cwt 

Canada 

-     21 

Australia    - 

-     21 

Argentina  - 

-       5 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
annual  food  requirements  (average)  of  every 
person  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Wheat 

Sugar 

Kggs  (number) 

Beer 

Flour  - 

Beef    - 

Rice    - 

Mutton 

Potatoes 

Butter 

Tea      - 

Cheese 

Tobacco 

Spirits 


-  229-267  lb. 

-  77-  80   „ 
49-  50 

-  26-  27  gall, 

-  24-  32  lb. 

-  20-  21 
13- 
11- 

9- 
9- 
6- 
5- 
1- 

-  0.65-0.75  gall. 


15 
13 
15 
10 
6| 


IMPORTS. 

The  principal  imports,  with  their  respective 
average  annual  values,  are  as  follows : — 


i 
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Foodstuffs. 


Wheat 

Sugar    - 

Bacon  - 

Beef      - 

Butter  - 

Fruits   - 

Tea 

Maize    -  -  - 

Mutton 

Cheese  - 

Barley  -  -  - 

Fish       - 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

Tobacco 

Cocoa    -  -  - 

Eggs     - 

Margarine 

Lard      .  -  - 

Hams    -  -  - 

Oats      - 

Rice      - 

Coffee    - 


Raw  MATERIAI.S. 

Cotton 

Wool     -  -  -  - 

Timber 

Rubber 

Seeds    -  -  -  - 

Hides    -  .  -  - 

Iron  ore  -  .  . 

Jute      -  -  -  - 

Hemp   -  -  -  - 

Nuts  and  kernels 

Manufactures. 

Copper  (all  kinds) 

Leather  (all  kinds) 

Iron,  steel  and  Manufactures 

Tin  (all  kinds) 

Lead     ,  -  -  . 

Zinc      -  -  -  . 


71,000,000 

20,000,000 

44,000,000 

40,000,000 

42,000,000 

34,000,000 

23,000,000 

18,000,000 

15.000,000 

17,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,000,000 

19,000,000 

23,000,000 

3,000,000 

11,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 


72,000,000 

43,000.000 

30,000,000 

11,000,000 

4,000,000 

11,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 


i 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
23,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2.000,000 


EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports  are  as  follows  : 


United  Kingdom  Produce. 

Cotton  piece  goods  -  -  137 

Iron  (all  kinds)  -  -  64 

Coal      -            -  -  -  43 

Woollen  tissues  -  -  25 

Wearing  apparel  -  -  18 

Cotton  yam     -  -  -  24 

Other  cotton  goods  -  11 

Worsted  tissues  -  -  11 

Linen  piece  goods  -  -  5 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn    -  55 

Tobacco           -  -  -  5 

Spirits  -            -  -  -  9 

Motor  cars       -  -  -  2 

Beer      -            -  -  -  2 

Fish      -            -  .  .  6 


i 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000  000 
000.000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


Although  some  years  must  elapse  before 
normal  conditions  of  production  and  over- 
sea trade  obtain,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  maximum  averages  given  represent 
the  minimum  figures  for  fully-productive, 
peace  years. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

The  principal  articles  on  which  customs 
duties  have  in  the  past  been  levied  are, 
tobacco,  beer,  sugar  and  glucose,  tea,  spirits, 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  motor  spirit,  wine, 
coffee,  clocks  and  watches,  matches  and 
lighters,  currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried 
fruits,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  cinemato- 
graph films,  and  chicory.  Almost  the  entire 
revenue  from  this  source  is  yielded  by  spirits, 
sugar,  tobacco,  tea,  and  wine.  The  imports 
entering  duty  free  have  an  annual  average 
value  of  £700,000,000  or  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole. 

Colonial   and   Foreign 
Commerce 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
colonial  and  foreign  markets  for  the  actual 
productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (approxi- 
mate  average)  : — 

British  and  Indian  Empires. 

i 
Indian  Empire  -  -     111,000,000 

South  Africa    -  -  -       31.000,000 

Canada  -  •  22,000,000 

Australasia       -  -       48,000,000 

Egypt  -  -  -  -       19,000,000 


Foreign  Cc 

)UNTRII{ 

:s 

United  States  - 

64,000,000 

Germany 

41,000,000 

Prance  - 

57,000,000 

Argentine 

28,000,000 

Netherlands     - 

36,000,000 

Italy     - 

19,000,000 

Sweden 

12,000,000 

Belgium 

29,000,000 

China    - 

- 

26,000,000 

Development  of  Empire 
Markets 

That  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  are 
fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  developing 
trade  within  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
apparent  from  the  systematic  efforts  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  ten  difficult 
years   to    collect    all   available   information 


ONE     OP     THE     GIGANTIC     WAREHOUSES     OF     THE     PORT     OF     LONDON     AUTHORITY 
The  total  capacity  of  all  these  stores  is  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  merchandise 


Photos  by  kind  permission  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
DISCHARGING     FROZEN     MEAT     AT     THE     ROYAL     VICTORIA     DOCK,     LONDON 
The  unloading  is  accomplished  by  endless  band  conveyors.        The  cover  ^has  been  removed  to  show  the  working 
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bearing  upon  this  desirable  object,  and  to 
devise  a  sound  and  workable  policy. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  held  at  London  in  1911,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  set  up  to  make  inquiries, 
inter  alia,  into  the  natural  resources  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  (their  present  and 
possible  future  development)  and  into  the 
facilities  for  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  all  articles  of  commerce  therein ; 
into  the  food  and  raw  material  requirements 
of  those  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  available  source  of  supply  thereof ; 
and  into  the  trade  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom,  each 
part  with  the  others,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
natural  resources  and  trade  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  offering  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  and  the  extension 
of  that  trade.  The  commission  included 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand, 
United  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland. Various  exhaustive  reports  have 
been  published. 

In  1923  the  Imperial  Economic  Con- 
ference, with  these  reports  in  hand,  laid 
down  definite  principles  for  Imperial  de- 
velopment. The  policy  adopted  was,  in 
broad  outline,  that  Empire  development 
should  be  pressed  by  every  means  in 
order  that  additional  markets  may  be  pro- 
vided for  British  manufacturers ;  that  a 
constantly  increasing  flow  of  migrants  from 
Britain  depends  on  the  provision  of  the 
necessary    money    for    that    development ; 


that  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  methods 
of  communication  and  transit  are  imperative 
necessities ;  and  that  an  ever-improving 
organisation  of  production  and  distribution 
within  the  Empire  must  be  devised. 


Commerce  of  Australia 

The  oversea  commerce  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  rose  from  £65,781,000  in 
the  year  1888  to  £71,646,000  in  1898,  and  is 
now  £293,000,000  in  total  average  annual 
value.  The  imports  account  for  £163,000,000 
and  the  exports  for  £130,000,000.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1891  the  balance  of  trade  was  in 
favour  of  imports  but  from  that  year  up  to  the 
Great  European  War  the  reverse  was  the  case; 
there  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  normal 
relations  will  soon  be  restored.  The  imports 
from  the  British  Isles  average  in  value  about 
£77,000,000  a  year  and  the  exports  to  these 
Islands  £67,500,000.  This  shows  that  nearly 
half  the  total  trade  of  Australia  is  carried  on 
with  the  Motherland. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  from 
the  British  Isles  have  increased  from  an 
annual  average  of  £28,818,787,  during  the 
quinquennial  period  of  1887-1891,  to  about 
£77,000,000  at  the  present  time,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  imports  into  the  Common- 
wealth has  declined  during  the  same  period 
from  70.14  per  cent,  to  under  50  per  cent. 

The  imports  into  Australia  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  come  from  the  following 
countries  to  the  average  annual  values 
stated  below  : — 


Country. 


British  Isles 

Canada 

Ceylon 

India 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 

Total  British  Countries 

United  States 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

J  apan 

France 

Belgium 

Germany    - 

Total  Foreign  Coimtries 


Pre-war 

average  value. 

War-period  value. 

Post-war  value. 

46.000,000 

40,000,000 

77,000.000 

1,100,000 

— 

4,400,000 

850,000 

1,200,000 

850,000 

2,100,000 

3.300.000 

7,300,000 

3,350,000 

2,500.000 

2.000,000 

300,000 

400,000 

500,000 

55,500,000 

52,000  000 

93,000,000 

9,500,000 

13,000,000 

36,100,000 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,100,000 

5,200,000 

600,000 

300.000 

3,600,000 

2,100,000 

— 

2,000,000 

5.200,000 

— 

57.000 

22,600,000 

24,000.000 

70,000.000 
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The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  Commonwealth  is  approximately 
£130,000,000,  of  which  over  90  per  cent,  is 
represented  by  the  actual  produce  of  the 
country.  Australia's  best  customers  are, 
the  British  Isles,  £67,000,000;  the  United 
States,  £10,000,000  ;  New  Zealand  £8,000,000 
Belgium,  £7,000,000;  France,  £6,500,000; 
South  Africa,  £3,000,000  ;  Japan,  £3,000,000  ; 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  £2,600,000;  Italy, 
£2,500,000  ;  India,  £2,200,000  ;  and  Germany, 
£1,500,000. 

COMMERCIAL   LEGISLATION. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1905  all  goods  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
properly  described  in  detail,  including  a 
statement  as  to  where  the  goods  were  made 
or  produced  ;  but  the  operation  of  the  Act  is 
restricted  to  the  following  classes  of  goods  : — 

{a)  Articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man, 
or  used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation 
of  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man  ; 
or  (b)  medicines  or  medicinal  preparations 
for  internal  or  external  use  ;  or  (c)  manures  ; 
or  {d)  apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes), 
and  the  material  from  which  such  apparel 
is  manufactured ;  or  (e)  jewellery ;  or  (/) 
seeds   and   plants. 

There  is  also  an  Act  relating  to  the  sea- 
carriage  of  goods,  making  the  owners  or 
charterers  of  any  unseaworthy  vessel  liable 
for  the  loss  of  any  cargo  notwithstanding 
an}^  agreements  to  the  contrary.  This  also 
applies  to  improper  loading,  condition  of 
the  ship's  hold  and  stowage.  A  Secret 
Commission  Act  is  in  force ;  and  by  the 
Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act 
monopolies  of  a  destructive  character  or 
combines  for  controlling  prices  can  be  legally 
suppressed.  The  Customs  Tariff  Acts  give 
preference  to  merchandise  produced  in  and 
shipped  from  the  British  Isles,  as  against 
goods  manufactured  in  and  shipped  from 
foreign  countries.  These  Acts  also  more 
closely  protect  Australian  industries  from 
undue  competition. 

Commerce  of  Canada 

The  aggregate  external  trade  of  the  Domin- 
ion has  now  reached  between  £400,000,000 
and  £500,000,000  per  annum,  made  up  of 
imports  £200,000,000-£240,000,000  and  ex- 
ports    £200,000,000-£260,000,000.        These 


figures  show  an  increase  of  nearly  700  per 
cent,  since  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 
Tracing  the  history  of  Canadian  oversea 
commerce  we  find  that  from  1868  to  1895, 
whilst  tending  generally  to  increase,  it  was 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  ;  but  in 
1896  began  a  decided  upward  movement, 
greatly  accentuated  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  oversea  trade  with  the  British  Isles 
has  reached  the  value  of  417  million  dollars, 
composed  of  imports  117  millions  and  ex- 
ports to  the  British  Isles  300  millions.  With 
the  whole  British  Commonwealth  the  aver- 
age annual  value  is  500  million  dollars.  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  is,  however,  much 
greater,  having  an  average  annual  value  of 
810  million  dollars,  made  up  of  imports  516 
millions  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
294  millions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approxi- 
mate average  annual  value  of  Canada's 
trade   with   the   principal   countries  : — 


Average  value 

Average  value 

Country. 

of  Imports. 

of  Exports. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

British  Isles 

117,000,000 

300,000,000 

India 

5.200,000 

1,700,000 

British  Guiana    - 

6,200,000 

2,300.000 

Brit.  W.  Indies   - 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

Australia 

1,100,000 

11,000,000 

New  Zealand 

2,000,000 

4,000.000 

South  Africa 

150,000 

4,000.000 

Hong-Kong 

2,100,000 

1,400,000 

Newfoundland    - 

1,400,000 

9,300.000 

Tl.  Brit.  Countries 

150,000,000 

350.000.000 

United  States      - 

516,000,000 

294,000,000 

France 

13,500,000 

8,000,000 

Cuba 

13,000,000 

4,000,000 

Belgium   - 

4,000,000 

12.000,000 

Hungary 

1,400,000 

15,400.000 

Italy      "   - 

8,200,000 

15,000,000 

Netherlands 

4.000,000 

9.600,000 

Peru 

7,000,000 

71,000 

Germany 

2  000.000 

4,500,000 

COMMERCIAL   LEGISLATION. 

In  1908  His  Majesty  the  King,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance,  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  to  suggest 
measures  for  promoting  closer  trading  rela- 
tions  between   them.      After   having  taken 
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evidence  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and 
London,  during  the  years  1909  and  1910, 
the  Commissioners  presented  their  report  on 
9th  August,  1910. 

In  addition  to  making  a  variety  of 
recommendations  on  different  subjects  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  reference,  the 
Commission  reported  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  reciprocal  trading  exchanges 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
drafted     a    form    of    agreement    between 


by  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  con- 
cerned. The  conference  met  at  Ottawa  in 
1912.  At  this  conference  the  terms  of  a  ten 
years'  agreement  for  submission  to  the 
different  legislatures  concerned  was  settled. 
Its  chief  provisions  were  as  foUows : — 

(1)  That  the  duties  of  Customs  on  goods 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A,  being  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  Canada  imported  into  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  represented,  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 


HALIFAX,     NOVA     SCOTIA  Photo,  C.P.  Rly 

The  principal  winter  port  of  Canada.     It  possesses  a  large  entrepot  trade,  not  only  with  Europe  during  the  months 
when  J  the    St.    Lawrence   River   is   frozen   and   the    approach   to   Montreal    is   therefore  blocked,  but  also  with  the 

West  Indies  and  South  America 


Canada  and  any  one  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  with  schedules  of  the  products 
of  the  respective  countries  which  should 
receive  the  benefits  of  preferential  tariffs 
when  imported  into  the  Colony  or  into 
Canada. 

A  scheme  for  the  holding  of  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  Canada  and  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  was  drawn  up  by  the  Imperial 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and 


duties  imposed  in  the  Colonies  on  similar 
goods  when  imported  from  any  foreign 
country,  provided  that  on  flour  the  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  Canada  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  less  than  12  cents  per  100  lb. 

(2)  That  the  duties  of  Customs  on  goods 
enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  being  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  Colonies  repre- 
sented, imported  into  Canada,  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  similar  goods  when  imported 
from  any  foreign  country,  provided  that  on 
raw  sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  Standard, 
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CANADA,     VANCOUVER     HARBOUR 
One  of  the  fine  Empress  Liners  lying  alongside  the  Quay 


Photo,  C.P.  RIy 


in'colour,  and  molasses  testing  over  56  de- 
grees and  not  over  75  degrees  by  the  polari- 
scope,  the  preference  in  favour  of  the  Colony 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  less  than  4J  cents 
per  100  lb.,  and  for  each  additional  degree 
over  75  degrees  the  preference  shall  not  be 
less  than  \  cent  per  100  lb. 
.  (3)  That  on  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule 
C,  viz.,  cocoa  beans,  limes  and  lime  juice, 
imported  into  Canada  from  the  Colonies 
represented,  there  shall  be  no  duties  of 
Customs  ;  but  certain  specific  duties  are  to 
be  imposed  thereon  when  imported  from  any 
foreign  country. 

\|The  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British  Honduras 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  and  Newfoundland  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  concessions  granted 
by  Canada  under  the  agreement  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
concessions  may  cease  as  respects  any  of  such 
Colonies  which  shall  not  have  granted  to 
Canada  the  advantages  set  forth  in  Section  1 
of  the  agreement. 

Canada  gave  effect  to  this  agreement  by 
the  West  Indian  Trade  Agreement  Act,  1913. 
On  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
concerned  effect  was  given  to  the  agreement 
by  local  ordinances. 

The  idea  of  reciprocity  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  first  began  to  take 
shape  when  that  Colony  was  deprived  of  the 
preference  it  had  hitherto  received  in  the 
British  market  by  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
ferential duties  in  1852.     Canada  sought  an 


outlet  for  her  goods  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  1854  the  Elgin-Marcy  Treaty 
giving  reciprocity  between  the  two  great 
countries  of  North  America  was  signed.  It 
lasted  until  1866,  when  the  treaty  could  not 
be  renewed  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  each  country  on  exactly  the 
same  lines.  Since  this  period  the  Imperial 
spirit  has  been  made  manifest  throughout 
Canada  and  the  American  Reciprocity  ten- 
dency has  almost  disappeared,  but  in  its 
place  has  come  a  desire  for  closer  commercial 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  great 
Empire.  Although  the  Canadian  Customs 
Tariff  is  protective,  there  is,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial preference  in  favour  of  merchandise 
from  the  British  Isles  and  from  many  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  but  liquor, 
medicines,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar,  are 
excluded. 


Commerce  of  the  Indian 
Empire 

Among  the  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth India  comes  next  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  volume  of  oversea  trade.  The  total 
average  value  has  reached  the  high  figure  of 
410  millions  sterling  per  annum,  made  up  of 
imports  valued  at  £225  millions  and  exports 
at  £185  millions.  The  treasure  purchased 
yearly  arerages  about  £21  millions  (see 
Finance),  leaving  the  actual  value  of  the 
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merchandise  and  Government  stores  im- 
ported yearly  at  £204  millions.  The  majority 
of  the  imports  consist  of  manufactured  goods, 
such  as  cottons,  machinery,  sugar,  iron  and 
steel,  railway  plant,  mineral  oils,  hardware, 
coal  and  coke.  The  exports  largely  consist 
of  raw  cotton,  jute,  grain,  pulse,  flour,  tea, 
seeds,  cotton  yarn  and  manufactures,  hides, 
leather,  metals  and  ores.  The  trade  with  the 
British  Isles  averages  in  annual  value  £156 
millions,  composed  of  imports  £111  millions 
and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  £45 
millions. 

During  the  last  half -century  the  commerce 
of  India  has  not  only  grown  enormously, 
but  it  has  changed  its  character.  In  1834, 
the  earliest  record  available,  the  oversea 
commerce  amounted  in  value  to  little  more 
than  £14,000,000,  and  consisted  of  valuables 
and  curiosities  of  small  bulk  ;  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1870  the  carriage  of 
bulky  goods  became  commercially  possible, 
for  the  hitherto  long  sea  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  tended  to  seriously 
diminish  the  profits  of  East  Indian  trade. 


In  1863  the  total  foreign  commercejdid  not 
exceed  £40,000,000  in  annual  value.  In  1888 
there  were  over  7,000  sailing  vessels  engaged 
in  the  seaborne  commerce  of  India,  with  a 
tonnage  of  less  than  half  that  possessed  by  the 
6,000  steamships  of  the  present  day,  which 
have  a  total  of  over  13,000,000  tons.  The 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  risen  to  the 
high  figure  of  410  millions  sterling. 

India  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  producers  of  raw  material ;  notably 
grain,  jute,  cotton  and  tea,  which  are  fur- 
nished in  large  quantities.  Half  a  century  ago 
heavy  merchandise,  especially  raw  material, 
could  not  be  conveyed  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  sea  coast,  except  where  rivers 
offered  the  necessary  and  cheap  means  of 
transport — and  the  only  two  ports  possess- 
ing this  facility  are  Calcutta  and  Rangoon. 
There  were  then  only  300  miles  of  railway  in 
India  compared  with  the  present  37,000 
miles.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  India,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  route  (see  under  India,  History) y 
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SINGAPORE     HARBOUR     FROM     THE     ESPLANADE 


Photo,  Harold  J.  Shepstone 


received  its  first  impetus  from  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1870,  and  that  it  has 
changed  its  character  and  enormously  in- 
creased in  bulk  and  value  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system  and  the 
employment  of  the  steamship. 

The  oldest  trade-route  between  India  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  through  the 
passes  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  mode  of  transit 
was  the  caravan.  Then  in  later  years  the  over 
land  journey  was  shortened  by  conveyance 
by  sea  to  Aden  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  During 
the  Roman  Empire  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea  made  Egypt  the  rendezvous  for 
Indian  merchandise.  The  Turkish  dominion 
over  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  Middle 
Ages  closed  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea 
routes,  and  it  was  then  that  European  navi- 
gators discovered  the  ocean  passage  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  the  new  era 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  India. 

The  principal  countries  participating  in 
India's  foreign  trade,  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  are, 
the  British  Isles  (exports  to  India  49  per 
cent,  and  imports  from  India  26  per  cent.)  ; 
United  States  (8  and  10)  ;  Japan  (5  and  16)  ; 


East  Indies  (9  and  1)  ;  Germany  (2  and  6)  ; 
Belgium  (2  and  3)  ;  China  (1  and  4)  ;  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  (1  and  3).  The  chief 
imports  from  foreign  countries  are  sugar, 
silk,  oils,  hardware,  provisions,  liquors, 
spices  and  glass.  The  chief  exports  to 
foreign  countries  consist  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, opium,  silk  manufactures,  wood 
manufactures  and  provisions.  The  Indian 
trans-frontier  land  trade,  which  is  mostly 
conducted  with  Nepal,  the  Shan  States 
and  Afghanistan,  averages  in  annual 
value  about  £19,000,000,  generally  with  an 
excess  of  imports  amounting  to  £2,000,000. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  influences  which  have  guided  the 
somewhat  irregular  customs  tariff  of  India 
are  :  (1)  the  desire  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  certain  manufactured  goods  (cotton  and 
metal  manufactures,  being  principal  exports 
from  U.K.  to  India)  should  enter  India 
almost  free  of  duty ;  and  (2)  the  idea 
generally  prevalent  in  India  itself  that  the 
judicious  taxation  of  all  imports  is  the  best 
means  of  raising  revenue  and  stimulating 
local    manufacture.      The    general    customs 
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rate  was,  after  the  Mutiny,  raised  from  5  to 
10  per  cent.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
it  was  steadily  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent., 
and  abandoned  altogether  in  1882. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1894,  a  small  duty 
was  again  levied,  and  this  has  since  been  con- 
tinued, but,  after  negotiations  with  the 
British  Imperial  Government,  it  was  decided 
that  cotton  yarns  should  enter  India  free,  and 
that  imported  cotton  cloth  should  only  be 
taxed  at  the  nominal  rate  of  3|  per  cent., 
and  an  excise  tax  of  the  same  amount  levied 
on  the  home-made  produce.  In  1916  the 
duties  on  nearly  all  classes  of  imports  were 
raised  to  a  general  minimum  of  7 J  per  cent., 
but  cotton  goods  were,  however,  again  left 
out  of  the  Hst. 

In  1921  the  charges  on  imports  were 
raised  to  11  per  cent,  to  meet  the  interest 
on  war  expenditure,  and  in  1922  they 
were  again  increased,  this  time  to  15  per 
cent.  The  exceptions  were,  cotton  twist,  yarn 
and  thread  with  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
other  cotton  goods  11  per  cent.  To  counter- 
act the  effect  of  this  charge  on  British  im- 
ports an  excise  duty  of  3  J  per  cent,  was  levied 
on  cottons  manufactured  in  the  Indian  mills. 
This    gave    the    Indian    Government    the 


revenue  it  required,  protected"  the  home 
industry  from  crushing  competition,  and, 
at  the  same  time  enabled  English  manu- 
facturers to  still  sell  many  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  cotton  goods  in  India. 

The  duty  on  arms,  ammunition  and  certain 
luxury  articles,  such  as  silver  goods,  was 
raised  to  30  per  cent.,  cigars  and  cigarettes  75 
per  cent.,  sugar  25  per  cent.,  and  machinery, 
iron,  steel  and  railway  material  only  10  per 
cent,  (largely  British  imports).  There  are 
export  duties  on  rice,  tea,  raw  jute,  hessians, 
jute  sacking,  hides  and  skins.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  Imperial  preferential  rebate  on  the 
last  of  these  articles  when  they  are  exported 
to  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
revenue  derived  from  customs  duties  ex- 
ceeds £30,000,000  a  year. 

Cominerce  ^of  New  Zealand 


The  oversea  commerce  of  the  Dominion  has 
increased  four-fold  since  the  beginning  of 
systematic  records  in  1898.  It  now  amounts 
in  average  annual  value  to  £91,000,000. 
The  exports  account  for  £47,000,000  and  the 
imports  for  £44,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  balance 
of  approximately  £3,000,000  on  the  export 
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side.  About  67  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  New  Zealand  is  with  the  British 
Isles,  the  remainder  being  principally  with 
Australia,  the  United  States,  Fiji,  Canada 
and  Japan.  That  with  the  United  States 
averages  about  £10  millions  a  year,  but  is 
of  a  very  one-sided  character  ;  the  imports 
from  America  accounting  for  8  millions  and 
the  exports  to  that  country  for  only  3 
millions  sterling.  With  this  exception  New 
Zealand  confines  the  bulk  of  her  oversea 
trade  to  countries  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  foreign  trade  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, excluding  the  53,000  Maoris,  has  now 
reached  the  high  figure  of  over  £1^.  The 
following  table  shows  the  principal  imports 
and  exports  together  with  their  average 
annual  values : — 

Imports.  £ 

Textile  piece  goods  -  -  -      5,000,000 

Machinery     -  -  -  -      3,000,000 

Oils     -----       2,800,000 
Iron  and  steel  -  -  -       2,600,000 

Motorcars  (largely  from  U.S.A.)    -       2,300,000 
Sugar  -  -  -  -      2,100,000 

Apparel  -  -  _  -       2,000,000 

Paper  and  stationery  -  -       1,600,000 

Coal    -----       1,300,000 
Drugs  and  chemicals  -  -       1,100,000 

Tobacco  and  cigars  -  -  -       1,000,000 

Hardware       -  -  -  -       1,000,000 

Spirits  -  .  -  -  900,000 

Boots  and  shoes        -  -  -  600,000 

Books  and  music      -  -  -  500,000 

E^XPORTS.  / 


Frozen  meat 

- 

-     11,000,000 

Wool  - 

- 

-       5,500,000 

Butter  and  cheese     - 

- 

-     19,400,000 

Skins  and  hides 

- 

-       2,000,000 

Tallow 

- 

900,000 

Gold    - 

- 

700,000 

Fibres 

- 

300,000 

COMMERCIAL   LEGISLATION. 

The  following  reciprocal  provisions  have 
been  made  in  the  Customs  Duties  Act. 
Where  any  country,  being  part  of  the  British 
Dominions,  reduces  or  abolishes,  or  proposes 
to  do  so,  the  duty  on  any  product  or  manu- 
facture of  New  Zealand,  the  Governor  is 
authorised  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
reduce  or  abolish  the  duty  on  any  articles 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  such  country 
to  an  extent  that  the  estimated  revenue  so 
remitted  shall  equal  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  remission  by  that  country.  Such  agree- 
ments, however,  require  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment. Similarly,  where  any  country  not 
being  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  reduces 


or  abolishes,  or  proposes  to  do  so,  the  duty 
on  any  product  or  manufacture  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Governor  is  authorised,  subject 
to  or  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  His  Majesty, 
to  negotiate  for  an  agreement  to  reduce  or 
abolish  the  duty  on  any  articles  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  such  country  to  an  extent 
that  the  estimated  revenue  so  remitted  in 
New  Zealand  shall  equal  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  is  remitted  by  that  country,  subject  to 
Parliamentary  ratification. 

A  treaty  is  at  present  in  force  between 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  by  which 
certain  concessions  as  to  tariff  rates  are 
made  on  both  sides.  In  1903  the  I^egisla- 
ture  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  imposed  a  surtax  upon 
certain  goods  not  being  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  some  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
small  beginning  of  what,  under  the  tariff 
of  1907,  came  to  be  a  substantial  pro- 
tection to  the  British  producer.  In  1907, 
while  the  general  tariff  was  under  revision, 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  preferential 
duties  of  1903,  and  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  the  surtax  greatly  increased,  until 
at  present  193  of  the  total  of  483  items  on 
the  tariff  came  under  this  head. 

The  ordinary  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods 
imported  into  New  Zealand  ranges  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.,  and  the  surtax  on  specified 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture  from  10  to  12 J 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  small  export  duty  on  gold, 
levied  only  in  the  North  Island,  and  a  general 
export  duty  on  timber.  The  importation  of 
opium  in  any  form  suitable  for  smoking  or  in 
any  but  medicinal  form  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Commerce   of  the   Union  of 
South  Africa 

For  many  years  the  oversea  commerce  of 
South  Africa  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  an  average  taken  over  almost  any  five- 
year  period  will  show  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is,  generally,  on  the  export  side.  From 
1914-18  the  foreign  commerce  (especially 
exports)  suffered  severely  in  the  general 
decline  due  to  the  economic  chaos  caused  by 
the  Great  War.  In  this  respect  South  Africa 
suffered  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any  other 
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British  Self-governing  Dominion,  owing, 
partly,  to  the  campaigns  in  South- West  and 
in  East  Africa,  the  decline  in  the  export  of 
diamonds  and  the  temporary  closing-down 
of  many  mines,  and  to  the  absence  of  ocean 
transport.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
however,  the  South  African  oversea  trade 
has  been  steadily  rising,  and  has  now  reached 
a  far  higher  figure  than  in  any  pre-war  year. 
The  total  oversea  trade  of  the  Union  of- 
South  Africa  for  the  five  post-war  years  had 
an  average  annual  value  of  £155,500,000, 
made  up  of  imports  £70,000,000  and  exports 
£85,500,000.  The  principal  imports,  to- 
gether with  their  average  annual  values  are 
as  follows  : — 


Cotton  manufactures 

-       5.800,000 

Food  and  drink 

-       5,500,000 

Machinery      - 

-       5,100,000 

Apparel           -            .            . 

-       3,100,000 

Iron  and  steel 

-       3,000.000 

Oils     -            -            -            - 

-       2.800,000 

Hardware 

-       2,300,000 

Electrical  wire  and  fittings 

-       2.200,000 

Timber 

-       1,700,000 

Woollen  manufactures 

-       1,600,000 

Agricultural  implements 

-       1,000,000 

Haberdashery 

1,000,000 

Leather  manufactures 

900.000 

Furniture       -           -           . 

700,000 

Bags   -            -            -            - 

700,000 

Hats  and  caps 

Tobacco          -  -            . 

Glycerine        -  -            . 

The  principal  exports  are  :- 

Gold    -            -  -            - 
Diamonds  (great  fluctuations) 

Wool  -            -  .            - 
Hides  and  skins 

Sugar  -            -  -            - 

Coal    -            -  -            - 

Fruit  -            -  -            - 
Ostrich  feathers 


/ 
500^000 
400.000 
400.000 


35.000.000 
9,000.000 
9.000.000 
2.000.000 
2,000.000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 


The  trade  with  the  British  Isles  averages 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  with  home- 
ward bound  exports  at  £47,000,000  and  im- 
ports from  the  British  Isles  at  £34,000,000. 
The  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire consists,  principally,  of  imports  from 
Australia  £2,000,000,  India  £1,800,000, 
Canada  £1,800,000,  and  the  smaller  colonies 
£1,300,000.  Of  the  total  exports  70  per  cent, 
are  shipped  to  the  British  Isles.  These 
factors  combined  cause  the  South  African 
trade  within  the  Empire  to  average  about 
69  per  cent.  Among  foreign  countries  the 
United  States  comes  an  easy  first,  importing 
into  South  Africa  merchandise  to  the  average 
annual  value  of  £9,000,000  ;  Germany  comes 
next   with   £1,200,000;    then   Sweden   with 
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HONG-KONG    HARBOUR     FROM    THE    PEAK 
One  of  the  busiest  ports-of-call  in  the  world 


Photo,  C.P.  Rly 


£1,100,000;  France  £800,000  ;T  Holland 
£600,000;  Brazil  £600,000;  and  Belgium 
£550,000.  There  is  a  Customs  Union,  estab- 
lished in  1906-1908,  between  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Basutoland,  Swazi- 
land and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
whereby  a  uniform  charge  is  made  on  im- 
ports into  any  part  of  the  Union.  There  is  a 
rebate  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Customs 
Duty  in  the  case  of  goods  of  British  growth 
or  manufacture,  and  of  goods  from  British 
Colonies  which  grant  reciprocal  privileges. 

Commerce  of  Rhodesia 

The  oversea  commerce  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia totals  between  9  and  10  milHons  sterling 
per  annum  in  average  value;  the  imports 
accounting  for  £5,200,000  and  the  exports 
for  £4,300,000.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
average  £2,600,000  a  year.  The  remainder 
are  obtained  very  largely  in  the  Union  of 


South  Africa  (entering  duty  free),  smaller 
values  come  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Rhodesia's  best  customer  is, 
naturally.  Great  Britain,  which  takes 
£3,000,000  worth  of  produce  every  year, 
leaving  £1,300,000,  out  of  the  total  value  of 
the  exports,  to  be  divided  between  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  other  countries. 
More  than  half  the  total  oversea  trade  is 
carried  on  via  Beira  (Portuguese  East  Africa). 
Rhodesia  joined  the  South  African  Customs 
Union  in  1903,  and  is  subject  to  the  general 
tariff  of  the  Customs  Union,  with  certain 
modifications  designed  to  meet  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  country.  There  is  a  small 
list  of  goods  on  which  duty  is  entirely  sus- 
pended. This  list  is  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  recent  years  has  contained  only 
two  items — fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat, 
and  non-potable  spirits.  The  most  notable 
modification  of  the  general  tariff  is  governed 
by  a  clause  which,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  was  embodied 
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in  the  Constitution  of  Rhodesia  in  1898, 
By  this  clause,  known  as  the  Rhodes  Clause, 
it  is  provided  that  the  Customs  duty  levied 
on  any  articles  imported  into  Southern 
Rhodesia,  being  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  is 
not  to  exceed  the  duty  in  force  in  the  Cape 
Colony  at  the  time  the  Clause  was  promul- 
gated. The  preference  under  the  Rhodes 
Clause  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed 
on  British  goods  by  the  clauses  of  the  General 
Customs  Tariff, 

I  Commerce  of  Newfoundland 

The  total  oversea  trade  of  this,  the  oldest 
Colony  of  the  British  Empire,  averages  about 
60,000,000  dollars  a  year,  made  up  of  imports 
35,000,000  and  exports  25,000,000  dollars. 
The  trade  with  the  British  Isles  is  valued  at 
10,000,000  dollars  a  year,  divided  between 
imports  3,500,000  and  exports  to  the  British 
Isles  6,500,000  dollars.  Canada  has  a  total 
trade   valued    at    17,000,000    dollars;    then 


comes  the  United  States,  with  11,000,000  ; 
Portugal  (largely  dried  fish)  4,000,000  ;  and 
Spain  3,000,000.  The  principal  imports 
are  flour,  coal,  textiles,  provisions  and 
hardware.  The  exports  consist,  very  largely, 
of  fish,  cod  and  seal  oil,  paper  and  pulp, 
sealskins,  copper  and  copper  ore,  iron 
pyrites  and  other  minerals. 

Newfoundland  has  a  considerable  fishing 
and  shipping  industry.  The  mercantile 
fleet  consists  of  142  steamships  (mostly 
small  fishing  vessels  and  carriers)  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  about  28,000,  and  over  3,500 
saihng  craft  of  168,000  tons.  The  ships 
entering  and  clearing  from  Newfoundland 
ports  have  an  average  annual  tonnage  of 
1,650,000,  of  which  two-thirds  are  British. 

The  oversea  commerce  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Allied  States 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  approximate  average  annual  values 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  every  important  unit 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 


Photo,  High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland 
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BRITISH     AND     INDIAN     EMPIRES. 
Oversea  Commkrcr.     Average  Values  for  Post- War  Period. 


imports  trom 

Exports  to 

Country. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports. 

U.K. 

U.K.       . 

i 

i 

i 

i.      . 

United  Kingdom 

1,085,000,000 

820,000,000 

India      ----- 

225,000,000 

185,000.000 

111,000  000 

45,000,000 

Gibraltar           -           .           -           - 

3,000,000 

100.000 

— 

— 

Malta     ----- 

4,000.000 

1.000,000 

2,300,000 

58,000 

Cyprus   ----- 

2,000,000 

1.200,000 

545,600 

207,796 

Aden  (etc.)        -           -           -           - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon    ----- 

24,500,000 

18,400,000 

77.500,000 

123.700,000 

Straits  Settlements 

150,000,000 

120,100,000 

8,000,000 

6,000  000 

Federated  Malay  States 

13,000,000 

17,200,000 

3,200,000 

2,000,000 

Native  Malay  States    - 

6,400,000 

10,000,000 

— 

— 

Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak 

3,000,000 

3,400,000 

— 

— 

Hong-Kong  (etc.) 

136,000,000 

150,100.000 

8,500,000 

800,000 

Wei-hai-wei       -            -            -            - 

— 







Union  of  South  Africa 

101.000,000 

87,100,000 

34,000,000 

46,000,000 

Ascension          -           -           .           _ 

— 







St.  Helena         -            -            -            - 

50,000 

64,000 

22,172 

12,400 

Nigeria  -            -            -            -            _ 

10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,700,000 

8.000,000 

Gold  Coast  and  Protectorates 

8,000,000 

11,000.000 

11,900.000 

6,000,000 

Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorates 

3,300,000 

3,000,000 

1,300,000 

1,200,000 

Gambia  and  Protectorates      - 

2,700,000 

2,000,000 

600.000 

608,000 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies  - 

6,400,000 

8.500,000 

2,500,000 

5,000,000 

Seychelles          -            .            .            . 

114,000 

128,000 

25,787 

47,397 

Somaliland        -            - 

300,000 

350,000 

— 

— 

Kenya    -            -            -            -            - 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

3.000,000 

Uganda  Protectorate  -            -            - 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 





Zanzibar,  Pemba 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 





Nyasaland         -            _            -            . 

600,000 

700,000 

340,000 

612.000 

Rhodesia           -           -           .           - 

5,000,000 

6,000.000 

2,600.000 
(S.  Rhodesia) 

3,000,000 

Swaziland          -           -           -           _ 

— 











Bechuanaland  -           -           -           - 

— 







Egypt*  ----- 

57,000,000 

37,300,000 

19,000,000 

27.000,000 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

— 

— 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

AustraUan  Commonwealth     - 

163,000,000 

130,000,000 

77.000.000 

67,500,000 

Papua    -            -            -            -            _ 

460,000 

150,000 





New  Zealand    -           -           -           _ 

61,500,000 

46,000,000 

21,448.817 

36,716,593 

Fiji         -           -           -           -            - 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

240,800 

164,300 

Pacific  Islands  -            -            -            . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 





Ex-German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I^and    - 









Ex-German  Pacific  Sphere     - 









Mesopotamia     -            - 









Palestine            -            - 





Ex-German  E.  Africa  (Tanganyika) 

1,730,000 

1,000,000 





Ex-German  S.W.  Africa 









Canada  -            -            -            _            - 

247,000,000 

260,000,000 





Newfoimdland  and  I^abrador 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

800,000 

1,500,000 

British  Honduras 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

502,900 

500,000 

British  Guiana  -            -            -            . 

5,180,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Bermuda            -            -            -            _ 

1,200,000 

250,000 

400,000 



Bahamas  Isles  -            - 

1,000,000 

260,000 



Turks  and  Caicos  Isles 

55,937 

3.000 





Jamaica             -           -           -           - 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 



. 

Cayman  Isles    -            -            -            - 







Barbados           -            -            -            _ 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 

950,000 

950,000 

Windward  Islands 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

Ireeward  Islands 

1,000,000 

1.100,000 





Trinidad  and  Tobago  - 

8,000,000 

9,100,000 





Falkland  Islands 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

3,000,000 

Total  British  Empire f 

2,482,000,000 

2,190,000,000 

375,260.000 

379,710,000 

*  An  AlUed  State.  f  These  totals  include  unimportant  islands  and  protectorates,  the  figures 
for  which  are  not  given  above,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  specie,  also  not  included  in  the  trade 
returns  for  each  Colony. 
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THE   LANCASHIRE   INDUSTRY. 

IN  order  to  realise  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  Empire-grown  cotton 
it  is  necessary  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  cotton-spinning  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  its  centre  in 
Lancashire.  There  are,  in  the  British  Isles, 
57,000,000  spindles,  requiring  annually 
900,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  to  keep 
them  fully  employed.  The  cost  of  this  raw 
material  (including  cotton  used  for  other 
purposes)  amounts  to  £72,500,000  a  year. 
Only  one-quarter  of  these  colossal  imports 
is  required  to  supply  the  home  demand  for 
cotton  goods,  the  remaining  three-quarters 
are  for  conversion  into  manufactured  goods 
for  export — in  the  form  of  piece  goods,  yarns 
and  lace.  The  average  annual  production  of 
these  staples  of  England's  oversea  trade  is, 
from  3,000,000,000  to  4,000,000,000  yards 
and  from  146,000,000  to  151,000,000  lbs., 
respectively.  The  total  value  of  all  the 
cotton  exports  is  approximately  £170,000,000 
a  year,  of  which  sum  about  £75,000,000  is 
paid  away  for  imported  raw  cotton  to  main- 
tain this  vast  industry.  The  remaining 
£97,500,000  is  very  largely  expended  in  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  the  production 
and  transport. 

COTTON   SUPPLIES. 

The  question  of  vital  importance  is,  where 
does  the  £72,000,000  a  year  go  to  ?  The 
United  States  supplies  Great  Britain  with 
raw  cotton  to  the  average  annual  value  of 
£45,000,000,  Egypt  suppHes  £20,000,000, 
and  only  £3,000,000  comes  from  other 
portions  of  the  Empire.  The  American 
cotton  fluctuates  ver}'  much  in  regard  to 


price,  owing  to  speculation,  and  this  in- 
fluences for  good  or  bad  the  work  of  the 
Lancashire  mills,  which  produce  so  much 
wealth  for  the  Empire.  Moreover,  a  de- 
structive insect  is  slowly  but  surel}'  making 
great  inroads  into  the  American  crops,  and 
the  quantity  in  future  years  is  uncertain. 
From  these  few  facts  the  importance  of 
stimulating  the  cultivation  of  cotton  within 
the  Empire  will  be  apparent. 

AMERICAN   COTTON. 

For  many  years  the  Southern  States  of 
America  supplied  the  needs  of  all  the  Western 
and  half  the  Eastern  world.  A  British 
Government  Memorandum  (Cd.  5215)  states 
that,  "  about  1902  the  interest  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  cotton  growing  was  suddenly 
revived.  Lancashire  was  then  suffering 
severely  from  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  caused  parth'  by  shortage 
in  the  world's  suppl}^  and  partly  by  American 
speculation  based  on  that  shortage.  The 
Lancashire  mills  ran  short  time  for  consider- 
able periods,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
manufacturers,  spinners,  and  operatives  in 
one  year  alone  suffered  a  direct  loss  of 
£2,000,000,  apart  from  the  losses  entailed 
on  merchants  and  others  indirectly  interested 
in  the  cotton  trade.  The  question  was  per- 
force raised  whether  the  British  Dominions 
could  not  be  made  to  yield  within  a  reason- 
able time  a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  such  crippling  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  and  eventually  to  satisfy, 
from  Imperial  sources,  Lancashire's  main 
demand  for  raw  material. 

"  The  chief  impulse  came,  as  was  only 
natural,  from  Lancashire.  The  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association  was  founded  in 
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1902,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1904,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  ex- 
tending the  growing  and  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  colonies.  Its  charter  did  not 
exclude  operations  in  India  and  Egypt." 
So  important  has  this  organisation  become 
that  no  account  of  the  cotton-growing  in- 
dustry of  the  British  and  Indian  Empires 
would  be  complete  without  direct  and  almost 
continual  reference  to  the  part  it  has  played 
in  founding  and  organising  the  cotton-fields 
and  produce  of  the  Empire.  The  work  of 
the  Association  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — (1)  Inquiry  ;  (2)  Experimental ; 
(3)    Development. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   EMPIRE   FIELDS. 

The  first  and  second  periods  are  over,  for 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Empire  capable  of 
producing  cotton  in  any  quantity  which  has 
not  been  fully  inquired  into  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  experimental  work 
has  actually  been  carried  on.  The  third  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  stage — that  of 
development — has  now  been  reached.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  periods  the  inquiries  and 
experiments  were  extended  throughout  the 


greater  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  as  far  as  any  large  results  were 
concerned,  the  countries  which  offered  the 
best  prospects  were  : — 

India. 

Uganda  and  Nyasaland. 

West  Africa. 

Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

The  West  Indies. 

Other  parts  of  the  Empire  there  are  where 
cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the  Association 
decided  that  their  main  energies  must  be 
concentrated  on  those  countries,  which  close 
investigation  and  experiment  had  proved  the 
most  promising. 

INDIAN   COTTON   FIELDS. 

It  is  held  by  many,  and  with  some  justifi- 
cation, that  India  offers  the  best  prospect  of 
large  and  quick  returns.  In  1902-3  the 
Indian  crop  amounted  to  3,855,000  bales, 
and  had  increased  to  5,197,000  bales  (400  lb.) 
five  years  later.  There  was  a  falling  back  in 
the  next  two  years,  but  in  1909-10  the  crop 
touched  the  record  figure  of  5,317,000  bales, 
only,  however,  to  fall  back  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing years.     In   1913-14  it  rose  to  over 
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6,000,000  bales,  but  dropped  back  to  an 
average  of  5,000,000  in  recent  years.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  fluctuations  are  very 
large,  as  must  always  be  more  or  less  the  case 
with  agricultural  crops,  which  are  naturally 
dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 
There  is,  however,  one  serious  disadvantage 
connected  with  Indian  cotton,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  far  too  short  for 
anything  but  the  more  coarse  yarn,  and  not 
one  Lancashire  spinner  in  a  hundred  could 
make  any  use  of  Indian  cotton.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  on  the  Continent,  in  Japan,  and  in 
India  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  India,  it  will 
to  a  certain  extent  reduce  the  demand  for 
long-stapled  cotton.  The  average  annual 
output  of  Indian  cotton  is  now  2,200,000,000 
lb.,  and  the  quantity  exported  each  year  is 
valued  at  about  £35,000,000. 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON  FIELDS. 

Although  a  separate  State,  Egypt  is  in 
alliance  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  forms 
one  of  the  group  of  nations  making  the 
British  League.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
included  in  this  survey.  The  average 
annual  crop  of  Egyptian  cotton  varies  from 
1,000,000,0001b.  to  1,500,000,0001b.  valued 
at  £E100,000,000.  The  annual  exports  to 
Great  Britain  depend  entirely  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  In  good  years 
it  is  valued  at  £E3 1,000,000  and  in  medium 
years  at  £E20,000,000.  The  extension  of 
the  irrigation  system  has  quadrupled  the 
production  of  this  important  staple. 

SUDANESE   COTTONIFIELDS. 

In  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  the  area 
under  cotton  is  about  70,000  acres,  from 
which  the  average  yield  is  283,500,0001b. 
(unginned).  The  Gezira  Irrigation  plan  for 
damming  the  Blue  Nile  at  Makwar,  a  point 
about  172  miles  south  of  Khartoum,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  increase  the  area  available  for 
cotton-growing  by  at  least  100,000  acres. 
This  is  of  considerable  importance  because 
the  Gezira  has  been  described  by  experts  as 
"  one  of  the  finest  cotton  propositions  in  the 
world,"  and,  with  a  dependable  water  supply, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  area  which  can  eventu- 
ally be  brought  under  cultivation. 


WEST  INDIAN   COTTON. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  have  long  been 
famous  for  the  production  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  which  is  largely  used  in  lace-making. 
The  total  annual  crop  averages  about  10,380 
bales,  or  4,152,000  lb.,  made  up  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  Marie  Galante  cotton  and  one- 
third  of  the  well-known  Sea  Island  variety. 

WEST   AFRICAN   COTTON   FIELDS. 

In  West  Africa  the  Cotton  Growing  Associa- 
tion were  the  pioneers  of  this  industry,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  the  work 
carried  on  in  these  vast  tropical  countries  in 
investigation  and  experiment.  Cotton  as  an 
article  of  export  was  non-existant,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  to  apply  for  definite 
information  as  to  where  cotton  could  or 
could  not  be  grown,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
say  where  good  results  might  be  expected. 
Everything  had  to  commence  at  the  begin- 
ning. Owing  to  the  climate  the  European 
cannot  work  in  the  open  in  West  Africa,  and 
he  also  has  to  return  on  leave  at  frequent 
intervals  to  recover  his  health.  For  this 
reason  the  Association  decided  to  devote 
their  principal  energies  to  establishing  cotton 
growing  as  a  native  industry,  and  it  is  almost 
a  truism  to  state  that,  generally  speaking, 
cotton  is  a  black  man's  crop. 

The  one  great  difiiculty  in  West  Africa, 
and  indeed  throughout  Africa  generally,  is 
the  difficulty  of  transport.  African  rivers, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  the  Nile  and 
the  Congo,  are  generally  too  low  for  trans- 
port at  the  time  when  cotton  is  coming  for- 
ward, or  else  they  are  broken  up  by  rapids. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Association  to  establish  a  native  cotton- 
growing  industry  in  West  Africa  have  been 
somewhat  disappointing.  In  the  Gambia  it 
was  a  failure,  as  the  natives  preferred  their 
old  industry  of  growing  ground  nuts.  In 
Sierra  Leone  the  rainfall  was  too  heavy  for 
cotton  to  be  a  success.  In  the  Gold  Coast  the 
quality  was  excellent,  but  apparently  cocoa 
was  more  suited  to  the  climate.  Work  is, 
however,  still  being  carried  on  there,  and  also 
in  the  Northern  Territories,  but  the  quantity 
of  cotton  produced  is  infinitesimal.  In  most 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  Nigeria  the 
rainfall  is  far  too  heavy  for  cotton,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
Ishan  cotton — the  best  grown  in  West  Africa 
■ — work  would  have  ceased  in  that  province. 
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A     COTTON     BOLL 

In  the  lyagos  province  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  crop  averages 
about  12,000  to  13,000  bales.  In  Northern 
Nigeria  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown, 
but  owing  to  the  demand  for  local  consump- 
tion the  ruling  price  prohibits  its  export. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  European-made 
clothes  will  displace  the  native  manufactures. 
The  average  annual  production  of  cotton  in 
British  West  Africa  ranges  from  20,000  to 
30,000  bales. 

EAST   AFRICAN   COTTON   FIELDS. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  Kenya  Colony 
have  been  disappointing.  The  government 
commenced  some  experimental  plantations. 


and    the    Association 
sent    oVt    a    small 
ginning       plant      to 
Mombasa.    Work  was 
eventually     handed 
over    to    the   British 
East     Africa     Corpo- 
ration,  but  the  plan- 
tation    was      not      a 
success  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.       Several 
other     similar    enter- 
prises    were     equally 
unsuccessful.     This 
was    partly     due     to 
the   unfavourable 
climatic       conditions, 
though     it     is    quite 
possible     that    better 
results  might  be   ob- 
tained   by    trying  to 
establish       cotton- 
growing  as    a    native 
industry.       Some  fair 
results  have  been  ob- 
tained    with     native 
cultivation       in      the 
Kisumu  district,  adja- 
cent to  Lake  Victoria. 
Not   a  little  of  the 
maritime      trade      of 
Kilindini     (Mombasa) 
and    the    revenue    of 
the  Uganda    Railway 
is,    however,    derived 
from   the   carriage  of 
cotton     and     cotton- 
seed    to     and     from 
Uganda,  together  with 
the   goods  to  pay   for  these.     The  results 
obtained  in  Uganda,  which  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  cotton,  are  quite  the  largest 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any  new  cotton  field  in  the  Empire.     The 
first  record  of  exports  of  cotton  from  Uganda 
was   in    1904,    when   fifty-four   bales   were 
•shipped.     Since  then  the  industry  has  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds.    In  1907  it  had 
risen  to  2,000  bales,  in  1912  to  29,000  bales, 
and  the  present  value  is  about  £1,300,000. 
It  is,  however,  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  production   of   cotton  in  Uganda  will 
continue  its  rapid  increase.     Railways  have 
been  constructed  from  Jinja,  on  Lake  Vic- 
toria (62  miles)  to  Namasagali,  on  the  Nile 
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below  the  rapids,  for  transporting  the  cotton 
output  of  the  regions  round  I^ake  Kioga. 
There  is  also  a  railway  from  Port  Bell  to 
Kampala  (TJ  miles).  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  transport  facilities  on 
the  Uganda  Railway  and  in  the  steamboat 
services  on  the  Great  I^akes. 

NYASALAND   COTTON   FIELDS. 

Nyasaland  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  one  of  the  greatest  diiSiculties  in 
establishing  cotton  growing  in  a  new  country 
is  the  absence  of  economical  means  of  trans- 
port. In  the  early  days  cotton  had  to  be 
conveyed,  mostly  in  head  loads,  from  Blantyre 
and  elsewhere  to  the  Shire  River.  Thence  it 
was  conveyed  by  barge  down  to  the  Zambesi 
and  to  Chinde.  Frequently  for  many  months 
together  river  transport  was  impossible.  At 
Chinde  it  was  transhipped  into  ocean-going 
barges  and  conveyed  to  Beira,  where  it  was 
loaded  on  to  the  ocean  steamers.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties 
any  cotton  was  grown  at  all.  A  railway  was 
first  constructed  between  Port  Herald  and 
Chiromo,  and  the  extension  to  Blantyre  was 
completed  in  1909.  I^ater  on  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  extension  of  the  railway 
from  Port  Herald  down  to  Chindio,  on  the 
Zambesi  (61  miles).  This  section,  which 
entirely  eliminated  the  difficulties  of  low 
water  in  the  Shire  River,  was  opened  in  1915. 
The  Transzambesia  Railway  from  Beira  to 
Mutarara,  opposite  Chindio,  was  opened  in 
1922,  and  affords  through  communication 
between  the  seaport  of  Beira  and  Blantyre, 


the  capital  of  Nyasaland.  A  further  exten- 
sion to  Fort  Johnson,  on  Lake  Nyasa,  is 
projected. 

The  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Nyasa- 
land is  generally  excellent,  and  as  there  are 
two  t5rpes  of  country,  the  Lowlands  and  the 
Highlands,  so  also  are  there  two  types  of 
cotton.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  Highlands 
cotton  of  Upland  American  type  has  been 
most  successful,  and  after  several  years  of 
work  the  Nyasaland  Upland  type  was 
definitely  established  in  1909.  It  is  not  very 
long  in  staple,  but  it  is  very  clear  and  silky, 
and  Nyasaland  seed  has  given  very  good 
results  in  other  countries.  In  the  Lowlands, 
cotton  of  the  Egyptian  type  has  given  the 
best  results,  and  Abassi  better  than  Afiifi. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  even  more  satis- 
factory results  might  be  obtained  with  long- 
stapled  American  cotton  of  the  Allen's  or 
Griffin  type.  The  cotton  production  of 
Nyasaland  has  been  steadily  increasing  since 
1909,  and  now  averages  about  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  lb.  a  year. 

The  establishment  of  adequate  cotton- 
fields  within  the  Empire  is  a  slow  business. 
Its  importance  will,  however,  be  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the 
900,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually  re- 
quired to  keep  the  mills  of  the  British  Isles 
fully  engaged  only  about  100,000,000  pounds 
can  possibly  be  obtained  within  the  Empire, 
and  that  the  actual  imports  from  the  colonies 
fall  far  below  even  this  figure,  owing  to  the 
increasing  demands  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves. 


CYPRUS 


ri^HE  Island  of  Cyprus,  which  has  an 
I  area  of  3,584  square  miles,  is  situated 
-■-  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  about 
60  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  240  miles  from  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
Until  1914  this  island  was  an  anomaly  of 
Empire  as,  strictly,  it  was  neither  a  British 
possession  nor  protectorate,  but  had  been 
administered  by  Great  Britain  since  1874, 
when,  by  an  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  it 
was  handed  over  to  this  country  to  be  held 
as  long  as  Russia  retained  Kars  and  Batoum. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Turkey,  in 
November,  1914,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was, 
however,  formally  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire. 

AN  ISLAND   OF   THE   ANCIENTS. 

Cyprus,  to  the  ancients,  was  a  land  of  love, 
sunshine  and  flowers.  Its  known  history 
dates  back  seventeen  centuries  before  Christ ; 
and  from  then  to  now  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  meeting  place  of  the  races  and  religions  of 
the  East  and  West.  It  has  in  turn  been  in- 
vaded and  conquered  no  fewer  than  twelve 
times.  First  came  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
under  whom,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the 
island  prospered  exceedingly,  and,  like  Malta, 
was  later  converted  to  Christianity  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas. 

In  116  A.D.  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  rose  in 
rebellion  and  massacred  many  thousands  of 
people,  but  were  eventually  crushed  and 
expelled  from  the  island  by  Hadrian. 
Curiously,  although  this  happened  nearly 
1,800  years  ago  and  thousands  of  Jews, 
especially  of  Russian  and  Rumanian  birth, 
have  since  resided  for  a  time  in  the  island, 
nearly  all  have  left  and  there  are  now  but  a 


few  hundred  among  a  population  of  310,709 
of  whom  nearly  200,000  are  Christians  and 
57,000  Mohammedans. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  Cyprus 
began  with  the  decline  of  Roman  power, 
when  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  for  a  brief  priod  by  the  Arabs.  In 
1191  Cyprus,  for  the  first  time,  passed  into 
English  hands.  Richard  Coeur  de  I^ion 
invaded  and  conquered  it  when  on  his  way 
to  the  Holy  Wars  in  Palestine,  but  tiring  of 
his  new  possessions  he  sold  it  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  military  order  which  preceded 
that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Then  came 
the  partial  dominion  of  the  two  great  naval 
powers  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  ; 
but  in  1570  the  island  was  again  brought 
under  Mussulman  rule  by  a  successful  Turk- 
ish invasion,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  series  of  frightful  atrocities  on  the 
Christian  population. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Although  Cyprus  was  for  a  short  time 
included  in  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  it  really 
remained  a  Turkish  Vassal  State  until 
full  control  of  the  finances  and  administra- 
tion was  transferred  to  this  country  by  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  of  1874. 

During  the  last  forty  years  of  direct 
Turkish  rule  a  partial  share  in  local  govern- 
ment was  given  to  the  people  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  "  Vilayet  System,"  and  a  degree 
of  religious  tolerance  was  accorded,  sufficient 
to  cause  the  island  to  become  more  settled  ; 
but  when  taken  over  by  Great  Britain, 
bribery  and  corruption  were  rife  among  the 
judicial,  revenue  and  police  officials ;  taxes 
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were  indiscriminately  levied,  and  weighed 
heavily  on  the  weakest  shoulders ;  crimes  of 
violence  were  of  common  occurrence,  and 
the  resources  of  the  island  were  neglected. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  the  third  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Cyprus,  for  just  previous  to  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  the  Sultan  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  the  convention  of 
1874,  which  provided  (among  other  articles) 
that  Cj^rus  should  be  entirely  administered 
by  Great  Britain,  but  that  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  island  should  be  paid 
to  Turkey.  This  annual  tribute  amounted 
to  about  £92,800. 

Cyprus  is  administered  by  a  High  Com- 
missioner, appointed  by  the  King  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Legis- 
lative Council  composed  of  a  majority  of 
elected  members  with  only  a  few  officially 
appointed.  The  island  is  divided  into  thret 
electoral  districts,  each  of  which  returns 
three  non-Mohammedan  members  (Christian 
and  others),  and  one  Mohammedan  member. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is 
divided  into  six  districts  with  a  British 
Commissioner  as  the  chief  Executive  Officer, 
under  whose  authority  are  the  revenue, 
police,  clerical  and  medical  departments  and 
officials. 

The  sources  of  revenue  include  the  profits 
on  the  salt  monopoly,  customs  and  excise 
duties,  property  and  income  taxes,  and 
royalties  on  the  principal  products.  The 
large  sum  payable  yearly  to  Turkey  made 
any  material  reduction  in  taxation  quite 
impossible.  The  construction  of  additional 
harbour  and  railway  facilities  has,  however, 
stimulated  the  trade  of  the  whole  island. 
The  revenue  now  averages  about  £650,000 
per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  £670,000 
(including  War  period).  The  Public  Debt 
amounts  to  about  £250,000,  which  has  been 
contracted  mainly  for  the  construction  of 
harbours,  railways  and  irrigation  works.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  pre- 
vious to  the  Great  European  War  an 
additional  expenditure  of  over  £90,000  a 
year  was  payable  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  but 
this  tribute  had  been  withheld  for  some  years 
previous  to  1914  to  cover  the  loss  sustained  by 
England  and  France  in  paying  the  balance 
due  on  the  guaranteed  Turkish  Loan  of  1855. 
The  annual  contribution  from  the  Imperial 


Exchequer  amounts  to  £50,000,  while  the 
imports  from  the  British  Isles  have  an  aver- 
age annual  value  of  £545,600,  and  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  £207,796. 
The  total  oversea  trade  of  Cyprus  has  been 
increasing  for  many  years,  and  now  amounts 
in  average  annual  value  to  about  £3,200,000, 
made  up  of  imports  £2,000,000  and  exports 
£1,200,000. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  island 
are  various  grains,  cotton,  olives,  sesame, 
locust-beans,  linseed,  wool,  hides,  wine  and 
spirits.  Over  1,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are 
annually  exported  from  Cyprus,  the  prin- 
cipal portion  going  to  Egypt.  About  50,000 
gallons  of  spirits  are  also  exported,  nearly 
all  of  which  goes  to  Turkey.  There  is  also  a 
growing  trade  in  grapes,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, silk,  sponges,  gypsum  and  salt. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Cyprus  has  been 
proverbial  for  centuries. 

LAND  AND  PEOPLE 
OF  CYPRUS. 

The  climate  of  this  wonderful  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  although  extremely  hot  in 
summer,  is  neither  tropical  nor  unhealthy — 
not  that  the  two  are  synonymous,  for  there 
are  many  healthy  places  within  the  tropics. 
The  low-lying  portions  of  the  island  are 
somewhat  feverish ;  and  the  rainfall,  which 
is  often  less  than  20  in.  in  the  year,  is  very 
small ;  in  fact,  drought  and  locusts  are  the 
principal  drawbacks  with  which  agriculture, 
the  staple  industry,  has  at  times  to  contend. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
which  have,  since  the  advent  of  British  rule, 
been  very  considerably  minimised  by  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  and  the  conduct 
of  a  continuous  campaign  against  the  locust- 
plague,  much  of  the  land  is  highly  cultivated. 
Even  in  the  remote  ages  Cyprus  was  famous 
for  its  fertile  soil,  and,  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  copper  mines  were  actively 
worked.  To-day  there  is  little  mining  being 
carried  on,  although  the  island  is  known  still 
to  contain  copper  in  considerable  quantities. 
Vineyards  cover  a  wide  area  and  give  occu- 
pation to  a  considerable  and  increasing 
number  of  the  population. 

The  Turkish  authorities  placed  a  very 
heavy  tax  on  wine  and  the  industry  struggled 
for  many  years  under  an  impossible  burden, 
but  on  the  establishment  of  British  adminis- 
tration a  considerable  reduction  was  mad^ 
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and  the  result  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
production,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
staple  export  without  a  great  loss  of  revenue 
owing  to  the  increased  output. 

Nicosia,  the  capital,  is  a  cit}'  of  about 
19,189  inhabitants,  which  has  much  that  is 
Greek  and  much  that  is  Turkish  in  its  setting 
and  appearance.  It  stands  on  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Mesaorea,  which  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  centre  of  the  island 
between  the  ranges  of  the  coast.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  south-west  attain  their  highest 
point  in  Mount  Troodos,  the  Olympus  of  the 
ancients,  which  is  6,400  ft.  high. 

The  Plain  of  ^lesaorea  extends  from  the 
Bay  of  Famagusta  to  the  Bay  of  Morphon. 
The  two  ports  of  the  same  name  are  con- 
nected by  a  railway  line,  61  miles  in  length, 
which  crosses  this  plain  and  links  the  capital 
with  both  coasts.  The  port  of  Famagusta 
has  recently  been  much  improved  b^^  the 
construction  of  harbour  works,  and  now  bids 
fair  to  enjoy  a  considerable  maritime  and 
coasting  trade. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  island 
have  been  named  after  the  chief  towns, 
which  are — Nicosia,  the  capital ;  Larnaca, 
with  a  population  of  about  9,000,  which, 
although  an  important  commercial  centre 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  Mesaorea,  has 
only  an  open  anchorage  ;  Limasol,  another 


similar  port,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  wine 
industry  and  has  a  population  of  over  13,290  ; 
Famagusta,  a  fortified  port  and  railway 
centre  with  about  7,276  inhabitants  ;  Paphos, 
which  has  a  population  of  only  4,129  ;  and 
Kyrenia,  another  small  town  of  about  1,900 
inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, contented  and  peaceful,  although  every 
year  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
criminal  convictions,  often  no  fewer  than 
fifty  being  for  brutal  assault  or  murder,  but 
crime  is  by  no  means  rampant,  and  compared 
with  the  state  of  the  island  when  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain  the  improvement  in  public 
morals,  law  and  order  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  Considering  the  enervating  effects  of 
the  climate,  and  the  curious  combination  of 
somewhat  laz}'  Turks  and  other  Eastern  races 
and  the  more  energetic  Greeks,  the  people, 
on  the  whole,  are  fairly  industrious,  especially 
in  forms  of  agriculture  which  do  not  require 
the  continual  tilling  or  moving  of  the  soil. 
Greek  and  Turkish  are  the  languages  mostly 
spoken  besides  English,  and  there  are  news- 
papers in  all  three.  When  Cyprus  was  first 
occupied  by  the  British  the  troops  suffered 
much  from  the  heat  and  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, but  during  recent  years  this  station 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy 
in  the  military  circuit  of  Empire. 


Horse    Guard,     Whitehall 


Photo,  D.   McLeish,  London 
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NAVIES,    ARMIES     AND    AIR     FORCES 


SYSTEM    OF  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

THE  system  of  Imperial  Defence  is,  in 
broad  outline  :  (1)  the  general  strateg- 
ical defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
which  is  provided  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  (2)  local  defence,  which  is  undertaken 
by  India  and  the  Self-governing  Dominions 
within  their  defined  Naval,  Military  and  Air 
spheres ;  (3)  the  Imperial  Forces,  which, 
with  their  reserves  and  oversea  bases,  are 
maintained  at  a  sufficient  strength  to  act 
decisively  in  any  probable  theatre  of  war 
(bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and  strength  of 
possible  enemies)  when  they  have  been  pro- 
perly mobiHsed,  transported  and  concen- 
trated ;  (4)  the  local  forces  in  the  various 
Naval  and  Military  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  are  expected  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  check  for  a  time  any  sudden  invasion  by 
any  combination  of  hostile  forces  in  the 
three  elements  which  could  reasonably  be 
launched  against  them  without  protracted, 
and  consequently  well-known  (and  countered) , 
preparations  for  war  ;  (5)  this  period  of  check 
being  sufficiently  long  (bearing  in  mind  the 
geographical  position  and  features  of  the 
zone  of  operations)  to  enable  the  Imperial 
Forces  to  be  properly  mobilised,  transported 
and  concentrated  upon  the  threatened  zone  ; 
and  (6)  the  maintenance  under  all  possible 
circumstances  of  sufficient  garrisons,  either 
of  regular  or  reserve  forces,  in  all  the  military 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  during  operations 
elsewhere,  to  ensure  an  equal  period  of  check 
for  reinforcements  to  be  concentrated  upon 
the  new  point  threatened. 

To  enable  this  system  to  be  carried  into 
effect  there  are  branches  of  the  Naval,  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Staffs  in  the  principal  oversea 


centres  of  defence.  Between  these  Dominion 
Staffs  and  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Imperial 
Forces  there  is  a  system  of  co-education, 
intelligence  and  co-operation.  In  time  of 
war  the  supreme  direction  of  all  the  British 
Fleets,  Armies  and  Air  Squadrons  passes 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  War 
Council,  which  is  immediately  expanded  to 
include  Dominion  statesmen,  and  the  Im- 
perial General  Staffs  to  which  the  Dominion 
Naval  and  Military  Commanders  are  at- 
tached. In  this  way  unified  control  is  at 
once  established  under  the  High  Commands. 

Apart  from  sudden  and  unforeseen  neces- 
sity it  has  become  a  pivot  of  Imperial  policy 
that  no  declaration  of  war  shall  be  made  in- 
volving the  Dominions  without  previous  con- 
sultation between  the  central  Government 
and  those  of  the  nations  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  This  insures  that  any 
cause  which  the  Empire  may  defend  by  the 
final  appeal  to  arms  is  one  which  has  been 
judged  and  acclaimed  as  just  and  necessary 
by  the  Governments  of  seven  or  more  self- 
governing  states  of  the  world — a  league  of 
nations  with  common  interests  and  ideals, 
without  territorial  ambitions  because  of  the 
ample  space  for  expansion  which  they  al- 
ready possess,  whose  united  voice  is  there- 
fore the  most  powerful  factor  for  peace  in 
world  politics. 

This  system,  although  somewhat  costly  to 
the  Motherland,  enables  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  British  lycague  to  develop  their 
national  resources  without  the  impossible 
financial  burdens  which  the  maintenance  of 
strong  permanent  forces  of  the  three  great 
arms  would  otherwise  entail  on  their  com- 
paratively small  populations.     On  the  other 
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hand,  its  effectiveness  in  the  general  defence 
of  the  Empire  was  proved  conclusively  in  the 
Great  European  War  of  1914-18.  The  Do- 
minion Armies  numbered  over  3,000,000 
men  in  addition  to  powerful  sea  and  air 
squadrons.  The  cost  to  the  Dominions  was 
about  £1,000,000,000,  but  the  result  was  vic- 
tory with  the  years  of  security  and  peace 
which  usually  follow. 

Although  stated  here  in  broad  outline 
there  are  problems  of  great  complexity  ;  and 
much  statesmanship,  administrative  and 
technical  work  is  involved  in  financing,  rais- 
ing, equipping,  building,  co-ordinating  and 
maintaining  the  fighting  services.  The 
responsibility  for  the  efficient  carrying  out 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  policies  and  strategy 
is  divided  among  a  number  of  Ministerial 
Boards  and  Councils,  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, and  Fighting  Staffs.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  showing  this  division  of  responsi- 
bility for,  and  control  of  the  Empire's 
defences  is  by  the  use  of  a  simple  diagram 
which  will,  more  or  less,  explain  itself. 


Navies 

In  one  line  of  imperial  poetry  Alfred,  I,ord 
Tennyson,  summed  the  value  of  the  Royal 
Navy  to  the  British  race — "  The  Fleet  of 
England  is  her  all  in  all."  Born  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Great  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588, 
cradled  and  nursed  through  two  centuries 
of  oversea  adventure  and  enterprise,  edu- 
cated and  organised  under  the  captains  of 
Nelson's  day,  victorious  at  Trafalgar  in  1805, 
then  tested  to  the  utmost  in  the  Great 
European  War  of  1914-18  by  every  ap- 
pliance known  to  one  of  the  most  scientific 
nations  of  a  scientific  age  but  still  undefeated, 
— "  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  glorious  history 
of  the  British  Navy,  which  insures  not  only 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  whole  British 
race  and  Empire,  and  the  allied  races  and 
lands  within  its  fold,  but  also  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  seas  for  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  all  nations.  History  shows  that  con- 
comitant with  the  rise  of  the  British  Navy 
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piracy  died,  wrecking  ceased,  marine  surveys 
were  inaugurated,  navigation  marks  were 
instituted,  the  slave  trade  was  strangled, 
native  barbarities  were  checked,  and,  more 
recently,  submarine  "  f rightfulness "  was 
crushed. 

If  the  Fleets  are  the  "  all-in-all "  of  Eng- 
land they  are  also  the  life-blood  of  the  Empire. 
A  Commonwealth  of  sea-divided  states  must 
be  able  to  rely,  in  both  peace  and  war,  upon 
the  uninterrupted  passage  of  its  ships,  people 
and  commerce  over  the  intervening  spaces 
of  sea  or  else  suffer  disintegration  through 
the  severance  of  the  only  ways  of  communi- 
cation. An  Empire  even  temporarily  di- 
vided in  this  way  could  easily  be  defeated 
in  detail  by  a  collectively  inferior  enemy. 

ROYAL   NAVY   PERSONNEL. 

The  total  personnel  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history  (1914),  was  about  150,000  of 
all  ranks,  with  a  Reserve  Force,  comprising 
the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve 
totaUing  between  70,000  and  80,000  men. 
There  were  about  85  Admirals  of  all  grades, 
250  Captains,  400  Commanders  and   1,000 


Lieutenants,  besides  Junior  Commissioned, 
Warrant  and  Non-combatant  Officers  on  the 
Active  lyist. 

The  two  most  modern  departments  of  the 
Navy  were  the  submarine  and  air  services  ; 
the  former  was  part  of  the  Navy  proper, 
whilst  the  latter  had  almost  a  separate  exist- 
ence, and  was  known  as  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  (see  Royal  Air  Force).  It  was 
recruited  partly  from  the  Navy  and  partly 
from  the  civilian  population.  In  both  of 
these  departments,  or  auxiliary  services  the 
pay  of  both  officers  and  men  was  on  a  higher 
scale  than  was  usual  in  the  Navy.  Both 
were  developing  rapidly  and  were  fast  be- 
coming very  important  organisations  in 
every  way. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War 
in  1914  caused  the  British  Navy  to  be  im- 
mediately expanded  by  the  mobilisation  of 
all  the  available  reserves  mentioned  above, 
and  the  Reserves  themselves  were  expanded 
by  new  enlistment  and  intensive  training  ; 
until,  in  the  final  year  of  actual  warfare  (1918), 
the  personnel  of  the  British  Royal  Navy, 
exclusive  of  the  Fleets  of  the  Dominions, 
which  co-operated  so  effectively  with  the 
Mother-service,    numbered    about    420,000. 


Navy  League 
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The  Naval  Wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
founded  in  1912,  was  incorporated  in  a  separ- 
ate combatant  service,  known  as  the  Royal 
Air  Force  {q.v.)  in  1917-18. 

It  may  be  of  historic  interest  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  an  excellent  little  official 
publication,  showing  how  the  British  Fleet 
was  manned  and  expanded  in  by-gone  days 
of  national  peril.* 

"  In  time  of  war  there  has  always  been  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Merchant  Service.  lyatterly,  and 
more  especially  since  the  Russian  War  of 
1854  to  1856,  this  fact  tended  to  be  forgotten, 
partly  because  men-of-war  developed  on 
particular  lines  and  became  far  more  unlike 
merchantmen  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, and  also  because,  by  the  introduction 
of  continuous  service,  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  seemed  to  have  developed  into  a 
separate  caste,  distinguished  by  its  associa- 


tions, traditions  and  esprit  de  corps,  as  much 
as  by  its  special  training  and  qualifications, 
from  other  seafaring  men.  This  war  has 
proved  once  again,  to  such  as  needed  proof, 
that  the  two  services  cannot  exist  without 
each  other,  and  that  the  Sea  Power  of  the 
Empire  is  not  its  naval  strength  alone,  but 
its  maritime  strength.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
insisting  on  the  obvious,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  that,  for  an  Island  Empire,  a  war  at 
sea  cannot  be  won  merely  by  the  naval  action 
which  defeats  the  enemy  ;  naval  successes 
are  of  value  for  the  fruit  they  bear,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  power  that  they  give  to  the 
victor  to  maintain  his  own  sea-borne  trade 
and  to  interrupt  that  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  expanded  in  former  wars, 
and  how  at  the  peace  it  was  invariably  re- 
duced to  something  like  its  pre-war  figures. 
This  can  readily  be  done  in  tabular  form  : — 


NAVAL  PERSONNEIv   (Numbers 

Voted) 

Year. 

Name  of  War. 

Before  War. 

Maximum 
during  War. 

After  the 
Peace. 

16S9 
1697 

1700 

V  lycague  of  Augsburg  -            -            - 

7,040 

40,000 

7,000 

1700 
1712 
1713 

1 
>  Spanish  Succession     -           -           - 

7,000 

40,000 

10,000 

1738 
1748 
1759 

V  Austrian  Succession   -            -            - 

10,000 

40,000 

10,000 

1754 
1762 
1764 

V  Seven  Years'  War       -            -            - 

10,000 

70,000 

16,000 

1775 
1783 

1785 

>  American  Independence 

18,000 

110,000 

18.000 

1793 
1801 
1803 

>-  French  Revolution     - 
J 

16,000 

135,000 

50,000 

1803 
1812 
1817 

I  Napoleonic  War 

50,000 

_ 
145,000 

19.000 

1853 

1856 
1857 

I  Russian  War   -           -           -           . 

45,500 

76,000 

53,000 

1914 
1918 

\  The  Great  EJuropean  War     - 

146,000 

450,000 

118,000  (in  1921) 

*  "  Naval  Demobilisation,"  issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction. 
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The  entry  and  training  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  varies  greatly,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Service  in  general.  Officers  enter  as  cadets 
through  the  training  colleges,  and  application 
has  to  be  made  by  parents  and  guardians 
very  early  in  the  life  of  the  proposed  cadet. 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  cadets 
admitted  each  year  from  the  training  ships 
H.M.S.  Conway,  Rock  Ferry  (near  Liverpool), 
and  H.M.S.  Worcester,  off  Greenhithe,  on  the 
Thames ;  whilst  in  other  cases  Mercantile 
Marine  officers  are  entered  into  the  Service 
direct.  Engineer  officers  are  entered  in  a 
similar  manner.  Boy  artificers  are  entered 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  years,  and  are 
trained  for  five  years,  receiving  a  small  sum 
during  that  period.  Seamen  enter  as  boys 
and  youths  between  the  ages  of  15 J  and  18, 
and  must  have  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  ;  they  are  required  to 
join  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Under 
certain  rules,  seamen  are  admitted  later  in 
life.  Mechanics,  writers,  hospital  at- 
tendants, and  other  non-combative  or  skilled 
men  are  recruited  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy.  All  boys  and  men  of  every  class 
are  required  to  pass  a  strict' medical  exam- 
ination, and  must  be  British  subjects.  It  is 
now  possible  for  all  men  to  rise  from  the 
ranks  to  commissions  in  the  Service.  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  officers  and  men  are  occasion- 
ally admitted  into  the  permanent  force. 

ROYAL   NAVAL   RESERVES. 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  reserves 
for  the  British  Navy  :  (1)  The  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  (R.N.R.),  drawn  from  and  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  ;  (2)  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve, 
which  is  composed  of  men  formerly  in  the 
Navy ;  (3)  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve 
(R.N.V.R.),  which  is  composed  of  civiHans 
and  others  in  ordinary  employment  at 
various  ports  and  seaside  places  who  have 
volunteered  for  service,  and  who  have 
received  systematic  training  at  the  nearest 
Naval  Depot  and  in  vessels  of  the  Fleet. 
The  first  two  of  these  classes  are  composed 
of  thoroughly  trained  seamen,  and  they 
prove  valuable  additions  to  the  permanent 
forces ;  whilst  the  latter  class  contains 
partially  experienced  men.  Those  who  were 
mobilised  for  the  Great  European  War  were 


fully  trained,  some  as  sea-going  officers  and 
men,  others  as  staff  and  specialist  officers,  and 
a  number  as  non-combatants.  Several 
hundred  rose  to  command.  The  present 
Volunteer  Reserve  is  composed  of  all  branches 
and  is  intended  to  make  good  the  rapid 
wastage  of  modern  sea  war. 


NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  whole  control  of  the  Navy  is  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  composed  of  the 
First  Lord,  who  is  chief  Parliamentary  re- 
presentative, and  who  has  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  business  ;  the  First  Sea  Lord,  who 
is  always  an  admiral  of  great  experience  and 
who  controls  the  whole  organisation  for  war 
and  arranges,  in  consultation  with  his  naval 
colleagues,  the  distribution  of  the  Fleets. 
The  administration  is  now  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  the  First  Sea  Lord,  who  is  also 
chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  together  with  the 
Deputy  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Staff,  direct  the  work  of  the  "  Oper- 
ations Division,"  which  controls  the  Fleets 
in  peace  and  war,  collects  intelligence,  and 
determines  all  naval  operations,  manoeuvres 
and  strategy.  The  Second  Sea  Lord 
is  chief  of  the  Navy  Personnel,  the  Third 
Sea  Lord  is  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Fourth  Sea  Lord  is  Chief  of  Supplies 
and  Transport,  all  of  which  services  come 
under  the  "  Maintenance  Division."  The 
Civil  Lord  is,  as  the  name  implies,  one  of  the 
supreme  civil  chiefs,  while  naval  finance  and 
Parliamentary  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty  (departmental), 
with  all  its  branches  and  clerical  and  tech- 
nical staffs,  is  supervised  by  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  who  is  a  Civil  Servant  of  high 
grade. 

The  Naval  Staff  is  divided  into  eight  sec- 
tions :  (1)  operations  ;  (2)  plans  ;  (3)  intelli- 
gence ;  (4)  trade  ;  (5)  local  defence  ;  (6)  gun- 
nery ;  (7)  torpedoes  and  mining ;  (8)  training 
and  staff  duties.  Each  section  has  a  number 
of  trained  assistants.  It  is  the  Naval  equiva- 
lent of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  of  the 
Army. 

Other  departments  of  the  Admiralty  in- 
clude :  (1)  the  Hydrographic  Department 
(charts,  navigation,  sailing  directions,  and 
tidal  work)  ;  (2)  Mobilisation  Department ; 
(3)    Recruiting    Department ;    (4)    Physical 
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THE     BRITISH     SUBMARINE     M.l  Photo,  Imperial  War  Museum 

This  vessel  is  armed  with  a  12-inch  gun  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  torpedo  tubes 


Training  ;  (5)  Medical ;  (6)  Paymaster  Direc- 
tor-General ;  (7)  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet ; 
(8)  Education  ;  (9)  Naval  Construction  (Royal 
Corps  of  Naval  Constructors)  ;  (10)  Royal 
Marines;  (11)  Engineer-in-Chief  ;  (12)  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Department  ;  (13)  Naval 
Ordnance ;  (14)  Armament  supply ;  (15) 
Torpedoes  and  Mining  (with  Torpedo  and 
Mining  Schools)  ;  (16)  Naval  Equipment ; 
(17)  Compass  Department ;  (18)  Dockyards 
Department ;  (19)  Signal  Service  ;  (20)  Dock- 
yard Expense  Accounts  Branch  ;  (21)  Naval 
Store  Department ;  (22)  Victualling  Depart- 
ment;  (23)  Civil  Engineer-in-Chief;  (24) 
Contract  and  Purchase  Department ;  (25) 
Accountant-General ;  (26)  Coast  Guard  and 
Reserves ;  (27)  Scientific  Research ;  (28) 
Statistics,  and  (29)  Greenwich  Hospital 
(Pensions  to  seamen). 

FLEETS. 

The  British  Navy  is  made  up  of  ships  of 
various  types,  kinds,  and  sizes,  built  at  vari- 
ous dates,  under  the  Naval  Estimates  for 
each  year.  Some  of  the  vessels  and  material 
are  built  or  manufactured  in  Government 
dockyards  and  factories,  whilst  others  are 
built  under  contract  by  reliable  firms.  The 
vessels  are  divided  into  fleets,  squadrons, 
and  flotillas  in,  as  far  as  possible,  a  homo- 
geneous manner  and  suitable  for  the  work 


for  which  each  is  required.  Various  stores 
of  coal,  oil,  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  together  with  food  supplies, 
are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
and  preparedness,  while  the  Dockyards  are 
supplied  with  all  the  latest  docks,  tools,  and 
appliances  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  a 
large  fleet.  The  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
which  includes  :  (1)  the  Royal  Australian  ; 
(2)  New  Zealand,  and  (3)  Canadian  Navies, 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  Vessels 
which  have  been,  or  are  to  be  scrapped  under 
the  Washington  Treaty  have  not  been  in- 
cluded. 


Battleships       - 

18 

Battle-cruisers 

4 

Cruisers 

62 

Monitors           _            .            _ 

5 

Torpedo-boat  Destroyers 

-       190 

Flotilla  Leaders 

18 

Submarines      -            .            . 

-       101 

Sloops  -            -            -            - 

30 

Coastal  Motor  Boats  - 

33 

River  Gunboats 

17 

Aircraft  Carriers 

6 

Under  the  Washington  Naval  Agreement 
only  2  capital  ships  are  to  be  laid  down  and 
completed  before  1925,  up  to  which  date  the 
total  number  is  fixed  at  22.  In  subsequent 
years  there  is  to  be,  first,  a  reduction  to  20, 
and,  by  1936,  a  further  reduction  to  15, 
unless  unforeseen  events  cause  a  modification 
of  this  Treaty. 
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The  Commands  of  the  Navy  are  :  (1)  The 
Nore;  (2)  Portsmouth;  (3)  Plymouth;  (4) 
Coast  of  Scotland;  (5)  Reserve  Fleet;  (6) 
Atlantic  Fleet ;  (7)  North  America  and  West 
Indies;  (8)  Mediterranean;  (9)  China;  (10) 
East  Indies;  (11)  India;  (12)  Africa;  (13) 
Australian  Fleet ;  (14)  New  Zealand  Fleet ; 
(15)  Canadian  Fleet. 

NAVAL   FINANCE. 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  British 
Navy  has  altered  and  grown  in  all  directions, 
but  not  by  any  means  out  of  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  size  and  strength  of  in- 
dividual units  that  this  change  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  battleship  of  to-day  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  that  built  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  As  is  natural,  Naval 
Expenditure  shows  correspondingly  large 
increases,  especially  so  as  greater  numbers 
of  trained  seamen  had  to  be  enlisted  to  meet 
the  increases  in  size  and  number  of  ships. 
The  following  table  is  illustrative  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  this  direction 


up  to  the  Great  European  War  and  the 
Ratification  of  the  Washington  Naval  Agree- 
ment in  1922. 


Year. 

1900-01 
1905-06 
1910-11 
191.3-14 

Expenditure 

-  29.998,529 

-  33,389,600 

-  41,118.668 

-  47.021,636 

War  Period. 

1920-21 
1921-22 

-  90,872,300 

-  82,479,300 

.  W.\SHiNGTON  Agreement. 

1922-23 

-       64.883.000 

Building  programme  to  be  reduced  ^ 

for  some  years. 

The  five  great  naval  powers  of  the  world 
are,  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Republic  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Japanese  Empire.  The  average  annual 
pre-war  expenditure  of  these  nations  on  naval 
defence  compared  with  the  average  annual 
post-war  disbursement  is  as  follows  : — 


ONE 
A 


Photo  by  kind  permission  of  John  I.  Thorny  croft  &  Co.\Ltd. 
OF     THE     FASTEST     BOATS     IN     THE     BRITISH     NAVY 
"C.M.B."  (torpedo-boat)  travelling  at  fifty  miles  an  hour 
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Nation. 

Pre-war 
average. 

Post-war 
average.* 

Great  Britain 
United  States 
France 
JaDan 

i 
44,500,000 
32,000,000 
22,000,000 

n. 000.000 

i 
73,000,000 
90,000,000 
17,000,000 
37.000,000 

*  Up  to  Washington  Treaty. 

Many  of  the  Oversea  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  while  others  have  ac- 
quired, or  are  considering  the  acquisition  of 
fleets  of  their  own,  which  in  time  of  war 
become  part  of  the  Imperial  battle  fleets. 

The  Naval  policy  of  Australia,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand  is  described  at  length 
later  on  in  this  article.  The  Indian  Empire 
contributed  in  pre-war  years  about  £100,000 
per  annum  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  maintained  a  fleet  of  steam- 
ships, known  as  the  Royal  Indian  Marine. 
These  vessels,  of  which  there  were  about 
five,  were  principally  used  for  transport 
work,  but  in  war  time  they  were  armed 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
Naval  Commander  of  the  East  Indies  Station. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  subscribed  about  £85,000  per  annum 
to  the  Royal  Navy.  The  armoured  cruiser 
Good  Hope  (lost  in  the  gallantly-contested 
action  with  a  superior  German  squadron  off 
Coronel,  Chile,  in  1914)  was  presented  by 
South  Africa  to  the  Royal  Navy.  The  Union 
now  provides  a  Naval  Defence  Force  consist- 
ing of :  (1)  the  South  African  Division  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  ;  (2)  a 
Special  Naval  Reserve;  (3)  a  permanent 
force  of  Garrison  Artillery ;  and  (4)  a 
Citizen  Coast  Defence  Force.  These  units 
come  under  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the 
Military  Service  Acts  of  1912  and  1922  (see 
\xn&Qi  Armies). 

On  12th  November,  1912,  the  Council 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States  voted 
the  magnificent  sum  of  £2,250,000  for  the 
building  of  a  powerful  battleship  to  be 
presented  to  the  Royal  Navy.  With  this 
money,  H.M.S.  Malaya  was  built  and 
equipped.  Newfoundi^and  maintained  a 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  several  hundred 
trained  seamen,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000  per 
annum,  and  other  Dominions  and  Colonies 
have  assisted  in  providing  the  great  fleets  of 
the  Empire. 


ROYAL   AUSTRALIAN   NAVY. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  the  contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Navy  by 
the  separate  Australian  States  prior  to 
Federation.  By  a  series  of  agreements  cer- 
tain ships,  forming  a  squadron,  were  main- 
tained in  Australian  waters  at  the  joint  cost 
of  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  frequently  urged 
in  favour  of  a  federated  Australia  was  the 
need  for  adequate  defence.  Accordingly, 
since  the  consummation  of  federation,  the 
Commonwealth  has  assumed  control  of  every 
branch  of  defence.  Land  defences  have  been 
unified  and  systematised,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  Australia  is  now  ready  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  her  ports 
and  dockyards,  and  for  safeguarding  her 
coastal  trade.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
floating  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  exceeds 
£300,000,000  per  annum,  and  its  adequate 
protection  involves  corresponding  naval  pro- 
vision with  such  naval  war  material  as  will 
permit  the  principal  lines  of  sea  communica- 
tion being  kept  open. 

For  the  defence  of  floating  trade,  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  decided  to  build  an 
Australian  fleet,  and  in  March,  1909,  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  torpedo  boat 
destroyers.  Selected  Australian  workmen 
were  sent  to  Britain  to  be  trained  in  the 
yards  of  the  contractors.  Prior  to  1905  a 
naval  officer  commanding  administered  the 
naval  forces.  On  12th  January  of  that  year 
the  Council  of  Defence  was  established  to 
deal  with  all  questions  of  policy,  and  the 
Naval  Board,  then  first  constituted,  took 
over  the  administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth naval  forces.  The  former  body  was 
augmented  in  1911.  Continuity  of  policy 
and  administration  were  thereby  believed 
to  be  ensured,  whilst  efficiency  and  uniformity 
were  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  inspec- 
tion and  report  by  an  officer  who,  as  Director 
of  Naval  Forces,  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  training  of  the  personnel,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  materiel,  of  naval  forces  and 
works. 

For  the  more  effective  coastal  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  was  decided,  in  1909, 
to  create  a  naval  force,  Australian  in  charac- 
ter, to  replace  the  squadron  hitherto  main- 
tained under  the  Naval  Agreement  with  the 
Imperial  Government ;  Australia  would  thus 
have  a  navy,  not  merely  a  marine  defence 
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force.  Engagements  were  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

The  vessels  arrived  in  Australian  waters 
in  1910.  A  third  vessel  of  the  same  kind, 
delivered  in  Australia  in  sections,  and  put 
together  in  Sydney,  was  commissioned  in 
1912.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  in  Australia.  Skilled 
artisans  were  despatched  from  Australia  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  the  building  of 
the  vessels,  and  crews  were  specially  trained 
for  service  in  them  when  completed. 

A  member  of  the  Ministry,  accompanied  by 
naval  and  military  expert  advisers,  attended 
the  Imperial  Defence  Conference  in  London. 
The  principal  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
concert  with  the  other  representatives  as  to 
the  best  measures  to  be  taken  to  meet  a 
common  menace,  particularly  in  the  Pacific, 
where  there  must  always  be  an  outlet  for 
Australian  trade.  The  position  was  accepted 
that  the  burden  of  defence  must  in  future  be 
borne,  not  by  part,  but  by  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  and,  therefore,  Australian  plans  and 
preparations  must  have  the  safety  of  the 
whole  in  view. 

It  was  agreed  that  Australia  should  pro- 
vide a  fleet  unit,  to  form  one  of  the  three 


Photo,  Hiqh  Commissioner  for  Australia 

divisions  of  the  Eastern  Fleet.  The  first 
instalment  of  the  Australian  Navy  con- 
sisted of  6  Destroyers,  a  Battle-Cruiser 
and  3  second-class  Cruisers.  While  on  the 
Australian  Station,  they  were  to  be  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  time  of  peace,  both  as  regards 
movements  and  general  administration. 
The  personnel  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
King's  Regulations,  under  naval  discipline, 
and  were  to  be  given  opportunities  for 
advancement,  as  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Battle-Cruiser  (Australia)  and  the  three 
secOnd-class  Cruisers  [Sydney,  Melbourne  and 
Brisbane),  with  the  submarines,  completed 
the  unit,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  was  to  pass 
under  Imperial  control  whenever  required 
for  war  purposes  (1914) .  It  was  to  be  manned, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  Australians,  supple- 
mented by  Imperial  officers  and  men.  Pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of 
1911  for  enlistment  in  the  Permanent  Naval 
Forces.  A  Naval  College  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  Captain-in-Command  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  The  site  chosen  for  this 
college   was    Captain's    Point,    Jervis    Bay. 
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In  order  to  expedite  the  training  of  officers, 
a  temporary  college  was  established  at 
Geelong  in  1913. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Henderson  visited 
Australia  to  advise  upon  the  best  position 
for  a  central  naval  base,  and  the  works  neces- 
sary to  make  it  effective  ;  the  positions  for 
secondary  bases  for  the  service  of  a  fleet, 
and  their  equipment  for  service  in  naval 
operations ;  also  upon  the  location  and 
character  of  the  training  schools  for  pre- 
paring personnel  for  the  Australian  naval 
service.  The  Admiral  was  also  requested 
to  report  and  advise  on  any  other  naval 
matters  upon  which  he  might  care  to  express 
an  opinion,  and,  generally,  in  regard  to  all 
the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  formation 
of  a  fleet. 

After  an  inspection  of  various  harbours, 
the  Admiral  propounded  a  scheme  which 
he  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1911.  It  provided  52  vessels  and 
15,000  men ;  expenditure  on  construction 
and  works,  £40,000,000,  with  an  ultimate 
annual  Naval  Vote  of  £4,794,000.  Six 
naval  bases,  and  eleven  sub-bases,  were 
recommended. 


The  52  vessels  of  the  completed  fleet  were 
to  be  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
divisions,  and  consist  of  8  Battle-Cruisers, 
10  protected  cruisers,  18  destroyers,  12  sub- 
marines, 3  depot  ships,  and  1  fleet  repair  ship, 
the  building  of  which  would  extend  over 
twenty-two  years.  The  personnel  for  this 
fleet,  fully  manned,  would  be  about  15,000. 
The  Australian  Government  adopted  Ad- 
miral Henderson's  report,  and  naval  ex- 
pansion proceeded  generally  on  the  lines 
therein  laid  down. 

In  1914  the  composition  of  the  Naval 
Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  were  as  follows  : 

Permanent  Naval  Forces  (sea-going)  3,730 

Administration  and  Instructional    -  148 

Reserves           .            .            .            .  2,038 

Senior  Cadets               -            -            -  3,332 

R.N.  Reserve  -            -            -            -  175 

Total         -  -    9,423 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War 
in  1914  caused  considerable  alteration  to  be 
made  in  the  Naval  Forces  of  Australia.  The 
squadron  already  in  existence  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Staff. 
H.M.A.S.  Australia  was  employed  in  opera- 
tions against  enemy  bases,   and  the  I^ight 
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Cruiser  Sydney  against  commerce  raiders. 
This  little  vessel  greatly  distinguished  herself, 
and  gave  the  first  battle  honours  to  the 
Royal  Australian  Navy  by  destroying  the 
German  raider  Emden  at  Cocos  Island  on 
November  9th,  1914.  The  two  "  E  "  class 
submarines  were  unfortunately  lost. 

Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa  visited 
the  Commonwealth  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1919  to  advise  upon  the  naval  defence 
of  Australia  in  the  light  of  recent  war  ex- 
perience. His  suggestions  were  adopted  in 
general  principle,  and  the  Australian  Fleet 
to-day  forms  a  powerful  unit  of  the  Empire's 
naval  force  in  Eastern  waters.  It  consists 
of  the  first-class  Cruisers  Melbourne  (flag- 
ship) and  Australia ;  the  Light  Cruisers, 
Sydney,  Brisbane  and  Adelaide,  three  sloops, 
eleven  destroyers  and  six  submarines,  with 
adequate  and  fortified  bases  and  dockyards, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  on  Cockatoo 
Island,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
sea-going  forces  consist  of  about  400  officers 
and  3,700  petty  officers  and  men.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  a  R.A.N.  Brigade,  composed 
of  the  Citizen  Naval  Forces — one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Commonwealth  Compulsory 
Military  Training  System.  The  personnel 
of  the  Fleet,  both  on  sea  and  land,  is  mainly 
Australian,  supplemented  by  Imperial 
officers  and  trained  men  for  educational  work. 

ROYAL   CANADIAN   NAVY. 

The  interest  of  Canada  in  naval  defence 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  establishment 
of  a  Naval  Service  Department  in  1910.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  four  Cruisers  and  six  destroyers. 
Although  tenders  for  their  construction  in 
Great  Britain  were  received  in  1911  nothing 
further  was  accomplished  owing  to  a  change 
of  Government.  In  1912  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  and  three  colleagues  visited 
London  to  confer  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  Admiralty  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  naval  defence  and  the  conditions 
confronting  the  British  Empire.  During 
this  visit  the  principle  was  laid  down  that 
the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire, 
sharing  in  its  defence,  must  also  share 
in  the  responsibility  for,  and  control  of, 
foreign  policy,  a  principle  which  was  accepted 
on  aU  occasions  in  Great  Britain,  and  which 
received  the  endorsement  of  both  the  British 
Government  and  Opposition. 


In  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to 
"  authorise  measures  for  increasing  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Empire."  Briefly  stated, 
the  proposals  outlined  were  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  exceeding  35,000,000 
dollars  to  be  devoted  to  the  immediate  con- 
struction and  equipment  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  three  battleships  or  armoured  cruisers 
of  the  most  modern  and  powerful  type.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  ships,  when  com- 
pleted, should  bear  historic  Canadian  names, 
that  they  should  be  placed  at  the  King's 
disposal  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  that  they  should  be  maintained 
and  controlled  as  part  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
subject  to  their  recall  to  Canada  upon  reason- 
able notice  should  the  Dominion  in  future 
desire  to  establish  a  Canadian  unit  of  the 
British  Navy  (as  suggested  in  previous  years). 

By  their  construction  in  the  United  King- 
dom instead  of  Canada,  it  was  estimated 
that  not  only  would  the  ships  be  completed 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  also  a  saving  in  cost 
of  about  12,000,000  dollars  would  be  effected. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  developing  Can- 
adian shipbuilding,  it  was  understood  that  the 
British  Admiralty  would  give  orders  for  the 
construction  in  Canada  of  small  cruisers,  oil 
tank  vessels,  and  auxiliary  craft  of  various 
kinds.  It  was  also  proposed  that  Canadians 
should  have  opportunities  of  serving  as 
officers  in  the  new  warships. 

Associated  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Dominion  Government  was  an  arrangement 
for  the  representation  of  Canada  upon  the 
British  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
The  Premier  announced  that  the  British 
Government,  pending  a  final  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  voice  and  influence  of  the 
Overseas  Dominions,  would  welcome  the 
presence  in  London  of  a  Canadian  Minister 
during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  each  year, 
such  Minister  to  be  regularly  summoned  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  to  be 
consulted  with  upon  important  steps  in 
foreign  policy. 

When  the  Bill  embodying  these  principles 
and  furnishing  vessels  for  duty  with  the 
Imperial  Fleets  came  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament  an  amendment  was  put  forward, 
which,  while  agreeing  in  principle  to  Canada's 
participation  in  Imperial  naval  defence, 
suggested  that  two  squadrons  of  a  Canadian 
Navy  should  be  formed,   for  duty  in  the 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific,  respectively.  Eventu- 
ally the  Bill  failed  of  enactment.  Then 
came  the  World  War  of  1914-18,  and  the 
Dominion  purchased  two  submarines  built 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Chilean  Navy, 
and  these  vessels  were  equipped  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  Dominion.  The  two  old 
cruisers  Niohe  and  Rainbow,  originally 
employed  as  training  ships,  were  used  for 
commerce  protection.  Canada  supplied  a 
considerable  number  of  both  officers  and 
men  for  service  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a 
number  of  small  anti-submarine  craft  were 
constructed  in  the  Dominion  and  transported 
to  England  for  duty  in  the  principal  zones 
of  naval  war. 

In  1922  the  first  reaUy  practical  effort  was 
made  to  place  the  sea  and  land  defences  of 
Canada  on  a  sound  administrative  basis.  A 
Department  of  National  Defence  was  formed, 
combining  the  former  Naval  Service  Depart- 
ment, Militia  Office  and  Air  Board.  This 
new  Department  of  State  is  to  consist  of  a 
President  (Parliamentary),  Vice-President 
(Parliamentary),  three  members,  comprising 
the  Director  of  Naval  Service,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  the  Comptroller,  with  three  assis- 
tant members,  who  shall  be  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force. 

There  are  naval  stations  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  R.C.N, 
has  several  training  ships,  including  the 
cruisers  (old)  Aurora,  Niohe,  and  Rainbow, 
and  the  destroyers   Patriot  and   Patrician. 

THE  NEW   ZEALAND   DIVISION 
OF  THE   ROYAL  NAVY. 

This  Island  Dominion  of  the  Pacific  has 
been  ever  ready  to  bear  a  full  share  in  the 
naval  defence  .of  the  Empire.  On  23rd 
December,  1887,  the  New  Zealand  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Australasian  Naval  De- 
fence Act,  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  naval  force  on 
the  Australian  station  at  the  joint  charge 
of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. The  total  annual  contribution  pay- 
able by  the  Colonial  Governments  was 
£126,000,  of  which  New  Zealand's  share, 
on  a  population  basis,  amounted  to 
£21,304  in  the  year  1900.  Three  years  later, 
a  new  Agreement  was  entered  into  whereby 
New  Zealand's  annual  contribution  to  the 


Imperial  Navy  was  placed  at  a  maximum 
of  £40,000  ;  and,  in  1908,  the  contribution 
was  raised  to  £100,000  per  annum. 

In  1908  and  1909,  the  greatly  increased 
activity  in  the  Continental  naval  dockyards, 
and  the  rapid  construction  of  modern  war- 
ships of  the  Dreadnought  type,  rendered  the 
programme  of  naval  construction  mapped 
out  by  the  Home  Government  inadequate 
to  secure  the  desirable  margin  of  safety  when 
the  relative  strength  of  our  own  and  foreign 
navies  came  to  be  considered.  The  situation 
was  causing  uneasiness  among  British  states- 
men, and  throughout  the  Empire  it  was  felt 
that,  to  retain  our  supremacy  at  sea  and  to 
saf^uard  our  immense  commercial  interests, 
the  Overseas  Dominions  should  take  upon 
themselves  greater  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  the  Navy,  and  make  every  effort  and 
sacrifice  to  maintain  its  relative  strength 
and  efficiency. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  had  been 
fully  informed  of  the  situation  in  Europe, 
and,  recognising  that  it  was  critical,  the 
Cabinet  unanimously  decided  that  an  offer 
of  substantial  assistance  should  be  immedi- 
ately cabled  Home.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22nd  March,  1909,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  through  His  Excellency  the 
Governor : — 

"  The  New  Zealand  Government  offers  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  immediate  building 
and  arming  by  the  British  Government  of  one 
first-class  battleship  of  the  latest  type,  and, 
if  subsequent  events  show  it  necessary,  will 
provide  the  cost  of  a  second  battleship  of  the 
same  type." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  the  offer  of  New 
Zealand  was  cordially  accepted,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  cabled 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  for 
transmission  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  the  following  message  from  His  late 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII : — 

"  I  am  commanded  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  is 
deeply  gratified  at  the  patriotic  feeling  dis- 
played by  New  Zealand  towards  the  Mother- 
land in  their  splendid  offer,  and  to  convey  at 
once  his  gratitude  and  high  appreciation  for 
the  fine  patriotism  and  generosity  in  the 
magnificent  offer  made  so  promptly  and 
spontaneously." 
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When  announcing  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  the  course  decided  upon  by  the 
Cabinet,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  stated :  "No 
room  is  left  for  doubt  that  England  feels 
that  her  supremacy  on  the  sea  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  amazing  naval  activity 
in  the  German  dockyards.  It  appears  clear 
that  all  thoughtful  men  in  Great  Britain 
recognise  that  the  Empire  must  set  itself 
with  the  utmost  determination  and,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  naval 
supremacy  upon  which  not  only  our  honour 
but  our  national  greatness  depends." 

Parliament  was  not  in  session  at  the  time 
the  offer  was  made,  but  on  the  14th  June 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
confirmed  the  action  of  the  Cabinet.  Thus  did 
H.M.S.  New  Zealand  come  into  being. 
She  was  laid  down  in  1910,  cost  the  New 
Zealand  Government  £1,701,000,  and  was 
launched  on  the  1st  July,  1911.  A  few  years 
later  this  fine  warship  fought  with  Beatty 


and  his  cruisers  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  Bank, 
the  greatest  sea  fight  since  Trafalgar.  Prov- 
ing to  the  people  of  New  Zealand  the  fore- 
sight of  their  Ministers. 

In  1913  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
passed  the  Defence  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  New  Zealand  Naval 
Force,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Government 
in  time  of  peace  and  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  war.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  a  New  Zealand  Naval  Reserve. 
In  the  same  year  H.M.S.  Philomel  was  com- 
missioned as  a  training  ship  under  Imperial 
officers.  During  the  Great  War  this  vessel, 
as  well  as  the  Battle-Cruiser  New  Zealand, 
was  employed  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Navy, 
but  has  since  been  placed  in  commission  as 
the  Depot  ship  at  Auckland. 

Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  visited  the 
Dominion  in  1919  to  advise  upon  Naval 
Defence,  and  in  the  following  year  H.M.S. 


THE     BATTLE-CRUISER,     "NEW     ZEALAND" 
Flagship  of  the  New  Zealand  Division  of  the  Royal  Navy 
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Chatham  was  presented  to  New  Zealand  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  This  vessel  now 
flies  the  broad  pennant  of  the  Commodore 
of  the  New  Zealand  Station  and  Naval  Ad- 
viser to  the  Dominion  Government.  In  1921 
a  Naval  Board  was  formed,  comprising  a 
Minister  of  Defence  (Parliamentary)  with 
two  members,  one  to  be  the  Commodore  of 
the  New  Zealand  Station  and  the  other  a 
Dominion  Naval  officer.  Simultaneously 
New  Zealand  boys  were  recruited  for  train- 
ing as  seamen  and  stokers.  In  1922  the 
Sloop  Veronica  was  placed  in  commission 
and  H.M.S.  Laburnum  arrived  from  England. 
These  five  ships,  together  with  a  permanent 
and  Reserve  Force,  and  fully-equipped  bases, 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  squadron, 
which  is  officially  designated  "  The  New 
Zealand  Division  of  the  Royal  Navy." 

Armies 

From  the  days  of  the  Feudal  System  up 
to  the  year  1903,  service  in  all  branches  of 
the  British  Army  was  purely  voluntary. 
Then  both  Canada  and  Australia  passed 
Defence  Acts  which  made  military  service 
compulsory.  This  course  was  followed  by 
New  Zealand  in  1909,  and  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  1912,  but  the  British  Isles 
stiU  maintained  the  old  voluntary  system 
because  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Navy  over  that  of  all  other 
Powers. 

The  breaking  of  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened Europe  for  many  years,  and  the  un- 
avoidable participation  of  the  British  and 
Indian  Empires  in  this  Great  European  War, 
however,  caused  great  changes  and  unpre- 
cedented increases  in  the  military  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Huge  armies  had  to  be  raised  in  the  Mother- 
land and  in  the  Dominions  for  this,  the 
world's  greatest  war,  and  although  nearly 
four  millions  of  men  voluntarily  enlisted,  it 
was  found  that  a  Compulsory  Service  Act 
(1916)  was  necessary  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  secure  the  immense  forces  required  to 
carry  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  1917,  the  strength  of  the  army,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  garrisons  in  India,  and 
the  Indian  and  Dominion  Armies,  num- 
bered 4,000,000.  Up  to  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  in  1918,  the  British  Empire  had 
raised  9,669,311  men,  and  there  were  still 


reserves  of  over  2,000,000  which  could 
have  been  called  to  the  Colours.  This 
colossal  military  expansion  was  carried 
out  in  less  than  four  years,  and  all  the 
troops  were  armed  with  the  latest  ap- 
pliances of  modern  warfare.  Behind  these 
9,000,000  trained  soldiers,  there  was  a  navy 
of  3,000  armed  ships  {q.v.),  and  the  manu- 
facturing power  of  over  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  world,  exclusive  of  the  giant  strength 
of  the  Empire's  allies. 

THE   RISE   TO   MILITARY   POWER. 

In  the  present  state  of  transition  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  definitely  the  organisation 
or  strength  of  the  Imperial  Armies  of  the 
present  or  future,  but  one  fact  stands  out 
clear  as  a  brilliant  achievement  of  great 
importance  and  bearing  on  the  future  safety 
and  influence  of  the  British  Empire.  Although 
the  British  Army  has  alwa3^s  been,  for  its 
size,  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world, 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  was,  until  1914,  only 
a  third-rate  Military  Power,  having  at  its 
command  less  than  800,000  trained  men, 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  forces  stationed 
in  places  wide  apart  in  the  marches  of 
Empire,  with  but  a  very  inadequate  army 
to  guard  the  vital  centre. 

The  Declaration  of  War  against  Germany 
in  August,  1914,  roused  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  whole  British  race,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  months  which  followed  enormous  and 
fully  trained  and  equipped  armies  were  organ- 
ised, which,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  raised  the  whole  British  Empire  from 
the  ignominious  position  of  a  third-rate  land 
power  to  the  forefront  of  military  nations,  with 
"  the  finest  equipped  army  in  the  world  " 
of  about  9,000,000  men.  Every  one  of  those 
who  survived  the  Great  War  is  henceforward 
a  trained  soldier,  although  relieved  of  service 
unless  the  Empire  is  again  threatened  by 
powerful  combinations  of  jealous  rivals. 
Exactly  what  this  means  now  and  in  the 
future  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Peace  for  a 
great  Empire  with  valuable  Possessions, 
depends  on  its  internal  power  to  resist 
attack  ;  commerce  and  industry  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  insurance  of  peace, 
for  without  it  there  is  no  financial  stability 
or  exchange  of  merchandise  ;  foreign  policy 
relies  for  its  success  in  a  high  degree  on  the 
armed  forces  behind  it,  and  home  policy  is 
more  or  less  governed  by  the  necessities  for 
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defence.  These  are  all  truisms  of  inter- 
national affairs  in  the  state  of  the  world  in 
the  twentieth  century.  They  are  factors  far 
deeper  than  party  politics,  and  no  state  in 
the  whole  world,  whether  monarchy  or  re- 
public, is  exempt.^ 


BRITISH    ARMY. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, as  distinct  from  those  controlled  in 
time  of  peace  by  the  Governments  of  India 
and  the  Self-Goveming  Dominions,  may  be 
divided  for  statistical  and  descriptive  pur- 
poses into  the  seven  categories  under  which 
voluntary  enlistment,  during  the  Great 
European  War,  was  made.  The  figures 
giving  the  peace  establishments  must  be 
taken  only  as  approximate  estimates,  as 
the  old  Special  Reserve  and  Militia  have  not 
yet  been  properly  reorganised.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  remembered  that 
although  hostilities  in  the  Great  European 
War  ceased  in  1918,  the  official  termination 
of  the  War,  when  all  Treaties  of  Peace  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Governments  concerned, 
was  not  until  August  31st,  1921. 


War 

Peace  Es- 

Category. 

Strength. 

tablish  m't. 

(1)  Regular  Army    - 

300.000 

153,000 

(2)  Regular  Army  Reserve 

169,000 

80,000 

(3)  Special  Reserves 

80,000 

(now  part 
of  militia) 

(4)  Territorial  Army 

820,000 

190,000 

5)  Irregular  Corps  - 

100,000 

— 

6)  Special  War  Armies      - 

4,000.000 

— 

1 7)  National  Reserves 

200,000 

— 

(8)  Citizen  Forces    - 

4,000,000 

— 

Total  strength  in  War  (1914-18).  9,669,311. 
post-war  years,  423,000. 


In 


In  addition  to  the  peace  establishment 
given  above,  there  are  the  Imperial  and 
native  forces  in  India,  comprising  76,000 
British  troops  and  150,000  Indian  troops, 

The  Regular  Army  of  Great  Britain  con- 
sists of  the  following  :  Cavalry,  20  regiments  ; 
Artillery,  162  batteries;  Foot  Guards,  10 
battalions ;  Infantry  of  the  I^ine,  124  bat- 
talions, with  the  Royal  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Tank  Corps,  and  the  Machine  Gun  Corps. 
The  Reserve  Force  of  the  Regular  Army 
comprises  two  branches  :  (1)  The  Royal  Army 


Reserve  (72,000),  and  (2)  the  Militia  (all 
arms),  usually  about  50,000  strong. 

The  Territorial  Army  comprises  the  follow- 
ing :  Cavalry  (5,000)  ;  Artillery  (35,000)  ; 
Engineers  (12,000)  ;  Infantry  (100,000)  ;  Air 
Defence  Corps  (3,000)  ;  Signal  Corps  (6,000)  ; 
Tank  Corps  (1,200).  Each  of  the  above 
Armies  has  its  own  Medical,  Army  Service, 
Veterinary,  Pay,  Ordnance,  and  other 
auxiliary  Corps  for  the  formation  of  com- 
plete Divisions. 

The  Regular  Army  is  a  permanent  force 
maintained  in  a  fuUy  equipped  condition 
and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  very  short 
notice.  It  is  the  "  Expeditionary  Force  " 
which  is  available  for  immediate  transport 
to  any  part  of  the  Empire  where  its  services 
may  be  needed.  The  two  classes  of  Reserves 
are  then  mobilised  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Regular  Army  as  garrison  troops,  and  to 
supply  drafts  to  replace  the  wastage  of 
modern  war  while  the  Territorial  Army  is 
being  mobilised  and  concentrated.  If  re- 
quired— as  in  the  Great  European  War, — 
citizen  forces  can  then  be  enlisted  by  volun- 
tary and  compulsory  service  to  form  power- 
ful national  armies  with  a  combined  strength 
of  anything  up  to  about  9,000,000.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Great  War 
the  strength  of  the  voluntary  armies  alone 
was  over  4,000,000. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
actual  strength  which  the  Empire  could  exert 
on  any  of  its  Colonial  frontiers,  if  threatened 
with  invasion,  it  is  necessary  to  add  what- 
ever number  is  taken  from  the  Imperial 
Armies  to  that  of  (1)  the  Dominion  Army  of 
the  unit  threatened,  and  (2)  the  reinforce- 
ments which  would  come  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  India, 
Australia,  and  Canada  have  from  200,000  to 
400,000  trained  soldiers  within  their  frontiers, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  each  have  about  200,000. 

MILITARY    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  the  Imperial  Armies 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  (q.v.), 
and  is  advised  on  military  matters  by  an 
Army  Council,  with  the  following  members  : 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (President 
of  the  Council),  (2)  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  (Vice-President),  (3)  the  Chief  of  the 
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Imperial  General  Staff,  (4)  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  Forces,  (5)  the  Quarter- 
Master-General  to  the  Forces,  (6)  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  (7)  the  Parliament- 
ary and  Financial  Secretary,  and  (8)  the  Joint 
Secretaries  of  the  War  Office  (Secretary  of  the 
Army  Council),  and  the  Accounting  Officer. 
The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  an 
advisory  body  formed  to  consider  and  advise 
the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  on 
questions  of  strategy  and  general  organisa- 
tion for  war  as  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  also  to  secure  co-operation  between 
the  land  and  sea  forces.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  members  (enlarged  in  time  of  war 
to  include  Dominion  statesmen,  and  to  form 
an  Imperial  War  Cabinet)  : — 

Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Presi- 
dent) . 

Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

First  Sea  lyord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Director  of  Mihtary  Operations. 

Director  of  Naval  intelligence. 

Other  Naval  and  Military  Officers  attending  as 
experts. 

There  is  a  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence. 

The  Imperial  General  Staff  is  a  body  of 
military  officers  of  high  rank  and  experience 
who  are  responsible  for  the  war  plans, 
strategy,    and    general   preparation    of   the 


Imperial  Armies  for  war.  There  are  branches 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  in  India  and 
all  the  Self -Governing  Dominions,  responsible 
for  the  co-ordination  of  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  Armies.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections  :  (1)  the  Chief  of  Staff,  (2)  Director 
of  Operations  and  Intelligence,  (3)  Director 
of  Staff  Duties,  and  (4)  Director  of  Military 
Training.  Each  of  these  sections  have 
officers,  specially  trained  for  the  performance 
of  various  duties,  as  Assistant  or  Deputy 
Directors.  The  Staffs  of  the  Army  Com- 
mands are  subordinate  to,  but  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
They  form  the  "  brain "  of  the  military 
machine  in  both  peace  and  war. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Army  Council 
and  the  Imperial  General  Staff  are  in  the 
War  Office,  I^ondon,  which  is  the  depart- 
mental centre  of  the  whole  military  system. 
It  houses  the  staff  who  carry  into  effect  the 
orders  of  the  Army  Council,  as  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  and  by  H.M.  the  King.  For 
the  purposes  of  administration  the  personnel 
of  the  War  Office  is  divided  into  Civil  and 
Military  Departments,  as  follows  :  (1)  Army 
Council ;  (2)  Imperial  General  Staff  ;  (3)  the 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  (organisation, 
personal  services,  medical  services)  ;  (4)  the 
Quarter-Master-General  to  the  Forces  (move- 
ments, remounts,  supplies,  transport,  equip- 
ment, stores,  and  veterinary  services)  ;  (5) 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  (artillery, 
fortifications  and  factories)  ;  (6)  the  Under- 
Secretary    of    State    for    War    (Territorial 
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Anny)  ;  (7)  Parliamentary  and  Financial 
Secretary  (Finance  and  Army  contracts)  ; 
(8)  the  Secretary's  Department  (administra- 
tion  of  War  Office ;   (9)  Chaplain-General ; 

(10)  the   Judge   Advocate-General    (legal)  ; 

(11)  Queen  Alexandra's  Army  Nursing 
Board. 

MILITARY    FINANCE. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  statistics  of 
military  expenditure  during  the  Great  War, 
nor  will  figures  showing  the  disbursements 
previous  to  1915  be  of  much  value.  For 
historical  reference  it  is,  however,  instructive 
to  note  the  expenditure  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  on  both  naval  and 
miHtary  defence  during  the  year  preceding 
the  Great  War  :— 


AUSTRALIAN    ARMY. 

The  Defence  Acts  of  1903-13  were  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  feeling,  shared  by  aU 
classes  of  the  community,  that  AustraHa 
was  insecure  under  the  voluntary  system. 
The  Minister  of  Defence  pointed  out  the  fact 
ill  at  if  on  a  map  of  the  world  all  the  countries 
stained  with  blood  were  to  be  marked, 
Australia  would  be  the  only  white  spot.  It 
is  the  national  poUcy  to  effect  a  guarantee, 
by  thorough  preparation  for  war,  that  this 
exemption  should  continue. 

By  the  Defence  Acts  of  1903  and  1904,  all 
male  inhabitants  of  AustraHa  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  were  made  Hable  to  serve 
in  the  defence  forces  in  time  of  war.  The 
recent  Acts,  however,  make  training  and  ser- 
vice compulsory  in  time  of  peace.    By  the  Act 


Per 

Country. 

Year. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Inhabitant. 

i 

/ 

£ 

s.     d. 

Great  Britain    - 

1911-12 

27.690.000 

44,392,000 

72,082,000 

31     9 

Germany 

1912-13 

38,526,000 

22,861,000 

61,387,000 

18     9 

France    -           -           -           - 

1912 

36,767,000 

17,070,000 

53,837,000 

27     5 

Italy       -           -           -           - 

1911-12 

16,207,000 

7,809,000 

24,016,000 

13     9 

Austria-Hungary 

1911 

15,315,000 

2,861,000 

18,176,000 

7     4 

Switzerland 

1912 

1,765,000 

— 

1,765,000 

9     4 

Russia    -           -           -           - 

1911 

48,268,000 

10,826,000 

59,094,000 

6     7 

Spain      -           -           -           - 

1912 

7,582,000 

2,716,000 

10,298,000 

10     5 

Norway  -            -            -            - 

1911-12 

836,000 

317,000 

1,153,000 

9     7 

Sweden  -           -           -           - 

1912 

3,151,000 

1,492,000 

4,643,000 

16     6 

Denmark 

1912-13 

1,098,000 

620.000 

1,718,000 

12     3 

Holland  -           -           -           - 

1912 

2,525,000 

1,697,000 

4,222.000 

14     0 

Belgium-            _            .            . 

1912 

2,594,000 

— 

2,594,000 

6  10 

United  States    -           - 

1912 

34,840,000 

26,206,000 

61.046,000 

12  10 

Canada  -           -           -           - 

1910-11 

1,410,000 

— 

1,410,000 

3  11 

Japan     -            -            -            . 

1911-12 

7,637,000 

4.074,000 

11,711.000 

4     6 

The  total  expenditure  for  war  purposes 
during  the  years  1914-18  was  as  follows  : — 


1914-15 

'- 

362.000,000 

1915-16 

- 

-      1,420,000,000 

1916-17 

- 

-     2.010,000,000 

1917-18 

- 

-     2,450,000,000 

Ivittle  reduction  in  this  enormous  annual 
expenditure  was  possible  before  the  final 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  cost  of  the  Imperial 
Army  in  1920-21  was  £164,750,000.  During 
more  recent  years  it  has  been  reduced  to  the 
annual  average  of  about  £62,000,000,  which 
may  now  be  considered  the  approximate 
average  for  peace  years. 


of  1909,  the  principle  of  universal  HabiHty  to 
military  training  was  made  law  for  the  first 
time  in  any  English-speaking  community. 
This  liability  now  rests  upon  all  male  in- 
habitants of  Australia  (except  those  specially 
exempted)  who  have  resided  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  six  months  and  are  British  sub- 
jects. From  the  age  of  12  to  14  years, 
service  is  in  the  Junior  Cadets ;  from  14  to 
18  years,  in  the  Senior  Cadets  ;  and  from  18 
to  26  years,  in  the  Citizen  Forces.  All  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  are  liable  for 
service  in  time  of  war. 

The  organisation  of  the  AustraHan  Army 
is  based  upon  the  number  of  men  available, 
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the  length  of  service  demanded,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  various  arms  required. 
The  peace  strength  is  110,000  of  all  ranks, 
but  in  time  of  war  this  can  be  increased  up 
to  nearly  400,000.  The  present  establish- 
ment provides  for  28  regiments  of  light 
cavalry,  56  batteries  of  artillery,  and  92 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion 
of  engineers,  army  service  and  medical  corps, 
garrison  troops,  and  auxiliaries. 

The  Reserves  consist  of  :  (a)  Officers  who, 
having  passed  through  a  certain  period  or 
course  of  training,  have  retired  from  active 
service ;  and  (b)  members  of  rifle  clubs, 
attested  under  the  Defence  Acts.    Rifle  club 


pleting  it  receive  certificates  for  any  courses 
in  which  they  have  given  satisfaction. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  sent  over- 
seas a  volunteer  army  of  about  400,000  men, 
who  did  magnificent  service  in  GaUipoli, 
France,  Salonika,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  in 
other  theatres  of  the  World  War.  Their 
deeds  make  glorious  pages  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  race.  The  total  cost  of  the  war 
to  Australia  up  to  1923  was  just  under 
500,000,000  sterhng,  and  the  casualties 
among  her  brave  forces  were  severe. 

With  this  large  reserve  of  trained  men, 
supplemented  from  year  to  year  by  thousands 
of  new  recruits  under  the  Compulsory  Service 
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members  are  required  each  year  to  fire  a 
prescribed  musketry  course,  a  capitation 
allowance  being  paid  to  clubs  for  each  mem- 
ber classed  as  efficient.  Rifle  clubs  would 
furnish  a  means  of  bringing  the  active  forces 
up  to  war  strength  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  Commonwealth  is  divided 
into  Military  Districts,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
States. 

Following  upon  the  endowment  by  the 
Sydney  University  of  a  Chair  of  Military 
Science,  a  curriculum,  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  was  arranged  to  com- 
mence in  March,  1907.  Completion  of  the 
course  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  in 
military    science,    and    students    not    com- 


Acts,  a  growing  Navy,  and  with  the  Imperial 
Navies  and  Armies  within  call,  the  defence  of 
Australia  and  the  British  sphere  in  the  Pacific 
is  assured. 

CANADIAN    ARMY. 

Under  the  Canadian  Mihtia  Act  of  1904, 
all  male  British  subjects  between  18  and  60 
years  of  age  are  liable  to  a  mild  form  of 
military  service,  being  subject  to  thirty  days' 
drill  a  year  for  three  years,  and  to  serve  in 
time  of  war.  In  practice,  however,  there  is 
no  compulsion,  as  there  are  always  enough 
volunteers  to  make  up  the  annual  training 
units.  There  is  a  State  Department  of 
Defence,  with  a  Miutia  CounciIv  ;  and  a 
Canadian   section   of   the   Imperial   General 
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Sta-ff  lias  been  organised,  with  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  as  First  MiHtary  Member 
of  the  Militia  Council. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Dominion  com- 
prise :  (1)  The  Permanent  Force,  (2)  the 
Active  Militia,  (3)  the  Reserve,  and  (4)  the 
Cadet  Corps.  The  Permanent  Force  consists 
of  about  3,675  officers  and  men,  and  is  the 
medium  of  administration  and  instruction 
of  the  Active  Militia,  which  numbers  121,000 
of  all  ranks.  Behind  this,  which  may  be 
called  the  First  Line,  there  is  the  Reserve 
Militia  (trained  and  untrained),  which  con- 
sists of  four  classes  :  {a)  the  unmarried  men 
between  18  and  30  years  of  age,  {h)  the  un- 
married men  between  30  and  40,  (c)  the 
married  men  18  to  45,  and  {d)  the  remaining 
male  citizens  between  the  age  of  18  and  60. 
The  Cadet  Corps  comprise  over  900  com- 
panies, with  42,000  cadets  and  9,000  in- 
structors. The  Permanent  Force  consists 
of  :— 

The  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons. 

Strathcona's  Horse  (Royal  Canadians). 

The  Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Garrison  Artillery. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Regiment. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Engineers. 

The  Canadian  Permanent  Army  Service 
Corps. 

The  Permanent  Army  Medical  Corps. 

The  Canadian  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  Canadian  Army  Pay  Corps. 

The  Corps  of  MiUtary  Staff  Clerks. 

The  part  played  by  the  gallant  Canadian 
Army  in  the  Great  European  War  is  now  too 
well  known  to  need  special  comment  here, 
although  some  of  its  greatest  victories  are 
briefly  related  in  the  article  devoted  to  this 
World  War.  The  number  of  troops  sent 
overseas  during  the  years  1914-18  was 
approximately  518,000,  and  Canada  proved, 
by  the  passing  of  a  Compulsory  Service  Act 
in  1917,  that  she,  in  common  with  all  parts 
of  the  far-flung  Empire,  intended  to  attain 
victory  no  matter  what  the  cost.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  there 
were  300,000  reserves  being  trained  to  act 
as  reinforcements  to  the  500,000  already 
sent.  For  years  the  Canadian  Army  held  a 
considerable  section  of  the  Allied  line  in 
France,  her  victories  were  many,  and  the 
banners  of  her  regiments  were  carried  vic- 
toriously to  the  Rhine.  The  total  cost  of 
the  War  to  Canada  was  2,000,000,000  dollars. 


INDIAN    ARMY. 

The  Government  of  India  maintains  armed 
forces  comprising  470,000  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  the  British  Empire  in 
time  of  war.  These  forces  are  made  up  of 
76,000  British  troops  (portion  of  British 
Army),  150,000  Indian  troops,  38,000  Anglo- 
Indian  volunteers,  and  187,000  Indian  armed 
police.  The  whole  of  this  force,  with  the 
exception  of  the  volunteers,  is  always  on  a 
war  footing,  and  is  ready  to  take  the  field  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Behind  this  Active  Army 
there  are  very  large  numbers  of  trained 
Reserves,  instantly  available  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  average  annual  cost  of  the  armies 
of  British  India  is  approximately  £40,000,000. 
The  Native  Princes  of  India,  co-operating 
with  the  Supreme  Government,  maintain 
what  are  known  as  "  Imperial  Service 
Troops,"  numbering  in  all  about  21,000 
men,  organised  and  drilled  by  British 
officers.  These  forces  are  in  addition  to  the 
Imperial  Armies. 

The  administration  of  the  Armies  of  India 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  "  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,"  who  is  assisted  by  a  Military  Council 
and  a  permanent  departmental  staff.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  is  a  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  and  thus  of  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India.  There  are  also  re- 
sponsible financial  officials.  The  British 
troops,  being  regiments  sent  out  (and 
changed)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
commanded  by  their  own  officers,  and  the 
Indian  troops  have  also  their  own  British, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  native,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers. 
About  25  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  officers  are 
drawn  from  "  military  families,"  and  the 
remainder  are  raised  from  the  ranks. 

Out  of  the  155  native  infantry  battalions, 
thirty  are  known  as  "  Class  Battalions,"  or 
are  composed  of  men  belonging  to  one  tribe 
or  caste.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
regiments  are  composed  of  Sikhs,  Jats  and 
Pathans,  from  the  Punjab  ;  Gurkhas,  from 
Nepal  ;  and  other  fighting  races  and  castes 
from  various  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Through  its  own  arsenals  and  factories, 
the  Indian  Army  supplies  itself  with  stores 
and  munitions  of  war,  while  horses  are 
supplied  to  both  British  and  Native  regi- 
ments by  a  Remount  Department,  which 
draws  from  its  own  horse-breeding  estates 
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and  from  Australian  establishments  the 
number  of  mounts  required.  There  are  also 
available  large  numbers  of  mules  and  camels 
for  transport  purposes.  The  armament  of 
the  native  troops  is  of  the  most  efficient 
pattern.  The  rifles  used  are  the  same  as  in 
the  British  Army.    The  batteries  are  British. 

Although  the  Anglo  -  Indian  volunteer 
regiments,  previous  to  the  Great  European 
War,  comprised  about  38,000  men,  all  fully 
armed,  equipped  and  trained,  only  about 
one-half  the  number  capable  of  joining 
actually  did  so,  and  volunteering  generally 
amongst  British  and  Anglo-Indians  was  not 
so  good  as  it  should  have  been.  Service  in 
the  volunteers  was,  however,  made  compul- 
sory for  Anglo-Indians  during  the  Great 
War.  From  the  planting  districts  come 
three  regiments  of  light  horse,  in  the  large 
cities  are  battalions  of  infantry ;  but  the 
most  efficient  and  useful  of  these  volunteers 
are  those  recruited  from  the  railway  staffs, 
and  these  it  is  considered  would  be  very 
valuable  in  time  of  trouble  for  keeping  open 
the  line  of  communications. 

The  active  troops  of  the  Indian  Army  have 
been  concentrated  wherever  possible  in  large 
garrisons,  in  order  that  all  arms  may  be 
constantly  trained  in  combined  tactics. 
These  garrisons  have  been  divided  into 
divisional  commands,  each  being  complete 
in  itself  and  capable  of  immediately  con- 
tributing one  division  for  field  service  without 
unduly  weakening  the  reserve  always  held  in 
readiness  for  the  suppression  of  internal 
disorder.  The  war  divisions  form  an  active 
field  army  of  about  150,000  men.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  of  these  troops  being  with- 
drawn from  field  exercises  for  frontier  out- 
post duty,  the  immediate  defence  of  the 
North-Eastern  and  North- Western  frontiers 
has  been  entrusted  to  strong  forces  of 
Military  Police  and  local  Militia,  totalling 
about  180,000  men. 

The  commands  of  the  field  army  all  face 
the  Northern  frontier,  and  are  echeloned  one 
behind  the  other  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
move  forward  in  a  succession  of  lines. 
One-third  of  the  entire  army  is  concentrated 
within  100  miles  of  the  North- Western 
frontier,  which  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  strategic  railways  and  fortresses. 

The  principal  commands  of  the  Indian 
Army  (including  British  troops)  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Northern  Army — 

Peshawar  Division. 

Rawal  Pindi  Division. 

Lahore  Division. 

Meerut  Division. 

Lucknow  Division. 

Independent  Division. 
Brigades  at  Kohat,  Bannu  and  Derajat. 
Southern  Army — 

Quetta  Division. 

Mhou  Division. 

Poona  Division. 

Secunderabad  Division. 

Burma  Division. 

Aden  (Independent  Brigade) . 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  out  of  place 
to  record  the  work  of  the  Indian  Police  in 
this  Military  article,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  armed  State  Police,  who  are  trained  and 
equipped  on  a  military  basis,  and  relieve  the 
battalions  of  the  Active  Army  of  much  work 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  their  lot. 
The  whole  of  British  India  is  controlled,  and 
its  frontiers  guarded,  by  the  Indian  Police, 
who  number  over  170,000,  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  British  and  native  officers. 
It  is  the  work  of  this  large  force  not  only  to 
prevent  individual  crime,  but  also  to  guard 
against  insurrection  or  defiance  of  State 
authority,  and  for  this  purpose,  at  the  Police 
Headquarters  of  each  district,  a  force,  vary- 
ing in  size,  but  armed  and  drilled  in  accord- 
ance with  military  principles,  is  always  held 
in  readiness.  In  the  case  of  large  or  dis- 
turbed areas,  as  many  as  600-900  police  are 
attached.  On  the  North- Western  and  North- 
Eastern  frontiers  there  are  several  battalions 
of  police  under  military  officers.  During 
recent  years,  these  armed  police  forces  have 
been  greatly  increased,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Active  Armies  for  field  operations. 

Although  the  prevention  of  internal  dis- 
order (both  in  peace  and  war)  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  Indian 
Police,  its  main  duty  lies  in  the  suppression 
of  crimel;  but  for  this  purpose  the  State  Police 
are  assisted  by  village  watchmen  {or  local 
native  police)  numbering  over  700,000,  and 
who  inform  the  State  Police  of  any  offences 
that  have  been  committed  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Generally,  the  public  give 
no  help  whatever  to  the  police  or  authorities 
in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  total  revenue 
of  the  Indian  Empire  is  spent  in  maintaining 
the  various  armed  forces,  and  in  round 
figures  it  may  be  averaged  at  40,000,000  to 
50,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  British 
troops  are  very  much  more  expensive  to 
maintain  than  the  Indian,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  maintain  in  peace  time 
one  British  soldier  in  India  for  every  three 
trained  and  armed  native  soldiers,  and  to 
give  about  fifteen  British  officers  to  every 
native  regiment. 

Out  of  the  total  expenditure,  during  recent 
years  large  sums  have  been  spent  on  war 
operations,  reorganisation,  fortification,  rail- 
way and  transport  arrangements.  India, 
aided  by  troops  from  other  portions  of 
the  British  Empire,  carried  to  a  victorious 
conclusion  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia 
{q.v.),  and,  in  addition,  sent  an  army  corps 
of  British  and  Indian  troops  to  France, 
besides  units  to  Egypt,  Palestine  and  other 
theatres  of  the  World  War.  India  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis  1,338,620  men  between 
the  years  1914-18,  and  out  of  this  number 
over  1,000,000  were  sent  overseas. 

NEW    ZEALAND    ARMY. 

In  this  Dominion  service  in  the  Defence 
Forces  is  compulsory.  The  Defence  Act 
(1909-10),  which  came  into  force  on  29th 
March,  1913,  provides  for  the  gradual  train- 
ing of  every  male  New  Zealander  from  the 
age  of  14  to  the  age  of  25,  after  which  he 
will  serve  in  the  Reserve  up  to  the  age  of  30. 
Except  for  those  physically  debarred,  there 
are  no  distinctions  and  no  exceptions.  The 
principle  is  that  every  one,  unless  physically 
unfit,  will  have  to  take  his  share  in  the 
defence  of  the  Dominion. 

From  the  age  of  12  to  the  age  of  14,  a 
boy  at  a  primary  school  performs  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  elementary  training, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Education  De- 
partment. This  is  not  considered  military 
training  under  the  Defence  Act.  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  14,  or  on  leaving  a  primary 
school,  the  boy  is  transferred  to  the  Senior 
Cadets,  and  then  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Military  Forces,  though  not  liable  to  be 
called  out  to  fight.  He  remains  a  Senior 
Cadet  till  he  is  18,  on  reaching  which  age 
he  is,  if  found  to  be  physically  fit,  drafted 
into  the  Territori^  Force.  As  a  soldier, 
he  is  liable  to  be-^^alled  out  at  any  time 


for  service  within  the  Dominion.  On 
readiing  the  age  of  25,  if  still  serving,  he 
is  transferred  to  the  Reserve.  He  remains 
in  the  Reserve  till  he  reaches  the  age  of 
30,  when  he  is  discharged.  As  a  Reservist, 
he  will  be  liable  to  be  called  back  to  his 
regiment  in  case  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency. 

If  he  belongs  to  a  Rifle  Club,  he  will,  as 
long  as  he  remains  a  member,  be  liable  up 
to  the  age  of  55  to  be  called  up  as  part  of 
a  secondary  Reserve  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
Territorial  Force  after  its  own  Reserve  has 
been  used  up.  A  male  of  an  age  rendering 
him  liable  to  undergo  military  training  may, 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  allowed  to 
undergo  training  as  a  member  of  a  Defence 
Rifle  Club,  where  the  nearest  drill  centre  of 
a  Territorial  unit  is  too  far  distant  for  him 
to  attend  parades.  Provision  exists  under 
which  Rifle  Clubs  absorb  and  train  about  35 
per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  strength  of  those 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Territorial  Force.  As  far 
as  possible,  arrangements  are  made  to  post 
the  incoming  recruits  to  the  branch  of  the 
service  and  the  drill  centre  they  desire  to  be 
trained  in,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  post  to  the 
same  unit  more  persons  out  of  any  business 
concern  than  the  employer  can  spare  at  the 
same  time. 

The  New  Zealand  Army  is  divided  into 
two  sections  :  (1)  the  Permanent  Force,  and 
(2)  the  Territorial  Force.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  following  units  : — ■ 

The  New  Zealand  Staff  Corps,  which  in- 
cludes a  section  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  composed  of  officers  interchanged 
between  the  MiHtary  Forces  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Imperial,  Indian  and 
Australian  Armies. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Artillery  (Horse, 
Field,  and  Garrison). 

The  New  Zealand  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  New  Zealand  Army  Pay  Corps. 

The  Permanent  Staff,  which  consists  of 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  act  as  instructors  of  the  Territorial 
Army. 

The  Territorial  Army  comprises  the  follow- 
ing units  : — 

(1)  Mounted  Rifles  (9  Regiments). 

(2)  Territorial  Artillery  (20  Batteries). 

(3)  Territorial  Engineers  (Field)  (3  Depots). 

(4)  The  Signal  Corps  (3  Depots). 

.  (5)  The  Railway  Corps  (2  Battalions). 
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(6)  Infantry  (3  Brigades). 

(7)  Army  Service  Corps  (3  Depots). 

(8)  Post  and  Telegraph  Corps  (3  Depots). 

(9)  Medical  Corps  (3  Depots). 
(10)  Veterinary  Corps  (3  Depots). 

There  is  a  Territorial  Force  Reserve,  a 
National  Reserve,  a  Motor  Reserve  (officers) , 
and  the  Defence  Rifle  Clubs,  all  of  which 
form  part  of  the  Military  System,  because  of 
the  liability  of  their  members  to  serve  as  a 
second  line  of  defence.  Officers  and  men  of 
the  Permanent  Force  are  liable  for  foreign 
service,  but  the  remainder  of  the  Military 
Forces  are  liable  for  service  within  the 
Dominion  only. 

For  the  purpose  of  decentralisation,  the 
Dominion  is  divided  into  four  military  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Canter- 
bury, and  Otago.  The  military  districts  are 
further  divided  into  "  area-groups "  and 
"  areas,"  each  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  of  the  New  Zealand  Staff  Corps.  Each 
regiment  of  mounted  rifles,  brigade  or  division 
of  artillery,  and  battalion  of  infantry,  has  a 
permanent  paid  officer  of  the  New  Zealand 
Staff  Corps  as  Adjutant,  with  an  Assistant 
Adjutant  drawn  from  the  regiment  to  help 
him. 

The  Staff  of  the  New  Zealand  Army  con- 
sists of  the  Headquarters  Branch  and  the 
Staff  in  the  Districts.  The  former  is  divided 
into  (1)  the  General  Staff,  and  (2)  the  Ad- 
ministrative Staff.  The  Commandant,  in 
his  capacity  of  General  Officer  Commanding 
and  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  organisation,  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  Forces.  In  his  capacity  as 
Chief  of  the  Dominion  Section  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Staff,  he  is  responsible  for 
advice  on  local  military  policy  to  be  pursued, 
organisation  of  the  local  Forces  in  accordance 
with  State  policy,  plans  for  local  defence, 
supervision  of  training  of  troops,  education 
of  officers,  and  selection  of  officers  of  local 
Forces  for  study  at  Imperial  Staff  Colleges. 

Under  arrangement  with  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  provision  is  made  for 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  number  of  New 
Zealand  cadets  annually  for  a  course  of 
training  at  the  Royal  Australian  Military 
College,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  fill 
positions  in  the  New  Zealand  Staff  Corps. 
The  course  is  of  four  years'  duration,  and  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. 


The  New  Zealand  Territorial  Force  (in- 
cluding the  Territorial  Reserve)  is  the  first 
line  of  defence  of  the  Dominion  after  the 
Imperial  Navy.  Its  position  cannot  be 
fairly  compared  with  that  of  the  Territorial 
Force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has 
the  Regular  Army  and  Special  Reserve  in 
front  of  it.  The  New  Zealand  Territorial 
Force  must  be  able  to  take  the  field  at  once 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  is  the  New 
Zealand  Army;  and  the  permanent  officers 
of  the  Staff  Corps,  the  Permanent  Regiment 
of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Artillery,  and  the 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  Permanent  Staff  are  its  auxiliaries  to 
control,  guide  and  instruct  it. 

The  Territorial  Force  is  maintained  at 
a  strength  of  about  30,000.  In  each  of  the 
four  military  districts  into  which  the  Do- 
minion is  divided  there  is  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  a  brigade  of  mounted  rifles,  and 
a  brigade  of  field  artillery,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  number  of  garrison  artillery  for 
coast-defence  (three  companies  each  in 
Wellington  and  Auckland,  and  one  company 
each  at  Dunedin,  Lyttelton  and  Westport), 
a  field  company  of  engineers,  medical  units, 
and  other  departmental  troops.  An  infantry 
brigade  includes  four  battalions  and  a  signal 
company ;  a  mounted  brigade,  three  regi- 
ments of  mounted  rifles  and  a  signal  com- 
pany ;  and  a  brigade  of  artillery,  two  four- 
gun  batteries.  The  Force  is  fully  armed  and 
equipped  according  to  the  most  modern 
standard  ;  the  men  are  uniformed  by  the 
State,  and  are  paid  and  rationed  during  the 
annual  camp. 

The  units  of  the  Force  are  commanded  and 
trained  by  their  own  officers,  assisted  by  the 
Staff  Corps,  the  Permanent  Force,  and  the 
Permanent  Staff.  Each  Regimental  Com- 
mander has  a  certain  number  of  professional 
soldiers  to  help  him  and  to  relieve  him  of 
administrative  duties,  but  no  one  to  interfere 
between  him  and  his  regiment.  The  officers 
are  drawn  from  the  ranks  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commanding  Officers,  and 
are  appointed,  promoted  and  retired  in 
accordance  with  definite  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  their  efficiency  and  their 
status. 

The  Rifle  Clubs,  being  part  of  the  New 
Zealand  Military  Forces  in  virtue  of  the 
liability  of  their  members  to  serve  as  a 
second  line  of  defence,  are  governed  by  the 
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Military  Regulations,  and  are  required  to 
carry  out  each  year  a  prescribed  course  of 
musketry.  Members  of  Rifle  Clubs  liable 
to  undergo  military  training  are  required  to 
attend  at  least  eighteen  afternoon  or  evening 
drills  at  convenient  drill  centres.  The  drill 
centres  are,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged  so 
as  not  to  entail  more  than  one  hour's  walk 
or  one  hour's  ride  from  the  men's  homes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Territorials  and  Senior  Cadets. 

The  unit  of  organisation  and  training  in 
the  Senior  Cadets  is  the  company  of  infantry. 
Companies  composed  of  cadets  belonging  to 
any  school  or  other  recognised  organisation 
(such  as  the  Boy  Scouts)  form  part  of  that 
school  or  organisation,  and  are  subject  to  its 
discipline,  supplemented  by  the  regulations. 
In  dealing  with  sucli  companies,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  their  officers,  the  military 
authorities  co-operate  with  head-masters, 
and  with  the  heads  of  such  other  recognised 
organisations.  The  Senior  Cadets  have 
ofl&cers  holding  Territorial  Commissions  on 
the  Unattached  I^ist,  with  the  same  quali- 
fications and  liabilities  as  other  Territorial 
ofiicers. 

The  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
been  obtained  for  the  alliance  of  the  under- 
mentioned Infantry  Regiments  of  the  New 
Zealand  Military  Forces  with  regiments  of 
the  Home  Army  : — 


efficiency  of  the  Forces  under  his  command, 
and  is  presented  to  Parliament  annually  by 
the  Minister  of  Defence.  A  military  topo- 
graphical survey  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
completed. 

The  active  participation  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  Empire's  affairs  is  shown  not  only  in 
political  and  naval  matters  {q.v.),  but  also  in 
the  number  of  troops  sent  overseas  for  service 
in  the  South  African  War  and  the  more 
recent  European  War.  In  the  former  cam- 
paign the  Dominion  participated  to  the 
extent  of  about  7,000  men,  and  in  the  Great 
War  110,000  New  Zealanders  fought  in 
France,  Gallipoli,  and  Egypt.  In  addition, 
a  combined  naval  and  military  force  captured 
the  German  colony  of  Samoa  ;  and  there  were 
10,000  trained  reserves  in  New  Zealand 
ready  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  110,000 
already  in  the  fighting  lines. 

ARMY   OF  THE   UNION   OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Although  the  military  forces  of  this  nation 
of  the  Empire  are  nominally  obtained  under 
a  compulsory  service  act,  enlistment  is,  in 
reality,  almost  entirely  voluntary  after  the 
cadet  age  (17  years).  By  the  South  Africa 
Defence  Acts  of  1912  and  1922,  every  citizen 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  60  years  is  liable 
to  serve  in  time  of  war,  and  those  between 


New  Zealand  Regiment. 
1st  (Canterbury)  Regiment       -  -  -  - 

2nd  (South  Canterbury)  Regiment      -  -  - 

3rd  (Auckland)  Regiment  ("  Countess  of  Ranfurly's  Own 
4th  (Otago)  Regiment   ----- 
5th  (WelUngton)  Regiment       -  -  -  - 

6th  (Hauraki)  Regiment  _  -  .  . 

7th  (Wellington  West  Coast)  Regiment 

8th  (Southland)  Regiment        -  -  .  - 

9th  (Wellington  EJast  Coast)  Regiment 


10th  (North  Otago)  Regiment    - 
11th  Regiment  (Taranaki  Rifles) 

15th  (North  Auckland)  Regiment 
16th  (Waikato)  Regiment 


The  New  Zealand  Military  Journal,  com- 
piled by  the  General  Staff  and  contributed  to 
by  officers  of  the  Permanent  Staff,  Territorial 
Porce  Reserve,  and  Retired  lyist,  is  published 
quarterly.  The  "  New  Zealand  Army  List  " 
is  published  quarterly,  and  "  General  Orders  " 
are  issued  monthly.  A  report  is  prepared  by 
the  General  Officer  Commanding  as  to  the 


British  Regiment. 

-  The  Queen's  Own  (Royal  West  Kent  Regt.) . 

-  The  Durham  I^ight  Infantry. 
')  The  Suffolk  Regiment. 

-  The  East  Surrey  Regiment. 

-  The  Yorks  and  lyancaster  Regiment. 

-  The  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light 
Infantry. 

-  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 

-  The  Manchester  Regiment. 

-  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Volunteers  (S.  Lancashire 
Regiment) . 

-  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  (Wiltshire  Regt.) . 

-  The   Duke  of  Cambridge's   Own   (Middlesex 

Regiment) . 

-  The  Northamptonshire  Regiment. 

-  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  (West  Yorkshire 

Regiment) . 

the  ages  of  21  and  25  are  liable  to  undergo 
training  in  time  of  peace  with  the  Active 
Citizen  Forces  of  the  Union.  This  training 
is  spread  over  a  period  of  four  consecu- 
tive years.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
only  half  the  total  number  of  men  (21  to  25) 
liable  to  peace  training  shall  actually  be 
enrolled  in  the  Active  Citizen  Forces,  unless 
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Parliament  makes  financial  provision  for  the 
training  of  a  larger  number.  British  subjects 
between  these  ages  who  are  not  enrolled  for 
peace  training  with  the  Active  Forces  are, 
however,  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  a 
system  of  training  for  four  years  in  a  Rifle 
Association.  It  is  also  provided  that  cadet 
training  shall  be  given  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  17  in  towns  and  other  populous 
centres  where  arrangements  can  conveniently 
be  made. 

For  the  purposes  of  mihtary  administra- 
tion, South  Africa  has  been  divided  into 
fifteen  districts  and  one  sub-district.  In  each 
of  these  districts  there  are  units  of  the 
various  arms  to  which  those  undergoing 
peace  training  are  attached.  Although  the 
Government  reserve  the  right  to  call  upon 
all  citizens  within  the  age  Hmit  to  undergo 
peace  training,  the  arrangement  made  that 
only  50  per  cent,  of  those  available  are  to 
actually  receive  full  training  in  the  Citizen 
Forces,  enables  this,  the  active  army  of 
South  Africa,  to  be  composed  of  young  men 


(20-25)  who  voluntarily  enter  the  Union 
Forces.  The  remainder  receive  elementary 
instruction  in  the  Rifle  Associations.  The 
efficiency  of  recruits  to  both  the  active  and 
reserve  forces  being  enhanced  by  the  previous 
training  they  have  received  in  the  Cadet 
Corps  (compulsory  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  17). 

The  Army  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mihtary  forces  of  all  the  Self-governing 
States  of  the  Empire.  There  is  (1)  the  South 
African  Permanent  Force,  which  includes 
the  Staff  Corps,  the  Instructional  Corps,  the 
Field  Artillery,  the  1st  Regiment  of  Mounted 
Rifles,  the  Garrison  Artillery,  the  Engineer 
Corps,  the  Air  Force  {q.v.),  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  the  Veterinary  Corps,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative, Pay  and  Clerical  Corps.  (2) 
The  Citizen  Force  is  the  Territorial  Army  of 
the  Union.  It  consists  of  about  200,000 
trained  men  of  aU  arms  and  branches  of  the 
military  system.     In  time  of  war  this  force 


Photo  by  kind  permission  of  the  West  India  Committee 
THE     BAND     OF     THE     WEST     INDIA     REGIMENT 
Representative  of  the  coloured  troops  of  the  Empire  whose  deeds  of  valour  flU  many  pages  of  Colonial  History 
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could  be  doubled  by  the  mobilisation  of  all 
the  Reserves.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
Navar  Defence  Force,  which  was  described 
under  Navies. 

The  principal  object  of  the  South  Africa 
Defence  Act  Amendment  of  1922  was  to 
provide  for  a  small  standing  Army,  with 
a  Territorial  Army  as  the  second  line  of 
defence,  an  efficient  Air  Force,  and  the 
Naval  Service  for  coast  defence  and  co- 
operation with  the  Imperial  Navy  (as  in 
the  European  War).  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
campaign  against  the  German  forces  in 
South- West  Africa,  aided  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Forces  in  East  and  Central  Africa, 
and  held  a  large  section  of  the  British  Line 
in  France  (Delville  Wood)  during  the  epoch- 
making  years  1914-18. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  are  described  under  the 
respective  territorial  headings.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain. 
Rhodesia  has  an  efficient  volunteer  force, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  Imperial 
forces  during  the  Great  War.  Newfoundland 
has  a  Territorial  force  and  a  Naval  Reserve. 
This  self-governing  State  supplied  over 
12,000  men  to  the  fighting  forces  during  the 
years  1914-18,  Although  Egypt  is  now  an 
independent  Kingdom,  she  is  in  treaty- 
alliance  with  the  British  Empire,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
which  is  a  British  Protectorate,  possesses  an 
army  of  22,000  men. 

Air    Forces 

This  young  but  important  branch  of  the 
defence  system,  which  reached  maturity 
during  the  Great  European  War,  originated 
as  a  part  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
The  older  services,  combined  with  the  early 
pioneers  of  civil  aviation,  were  responsible 
for  much  of  the  experimental  work  which 
brought  it  to  the  practical  stage.  The  Naval 
Wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  (Army), 
founded  in  1912,  was  recruited  partly 
from  the  Navy  and  partly  from  the 
civil  population ;  and  the  MiHtary  Sec- 
tion was  formed  in  the  same  way.  After 
many  changes  in  status,  uniform,  name  and 
departmental  allegiance  both  sections  were 
combined  to  form  the  "  Royal  Air  Force," 
in  1917. 


An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
provided  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
branches  and  the  centralisation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Air  Defence  of  the  Realm  in 
an  Air  Council.  In  addition  to  being  charged 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  line  of  Imperial 
defence  in  the  third  element  this  Council  was 
empowered  to  regulate  and  control  all 
matters  connected  with  the  navigation  of 
the  air.  So  interwoven,  however,  are  the 
problems  and  spheres  of  utility  of  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  attack  with  naval  and 
military  operations  and  intelligence  in  general 
that  both  the  older  services  protested  vigor- 
ously against  this  loss  of  control  over  an  arm 
which  they  had  developed,  and  upon  which 
in  time  of  war  they  must  necessarily  depend 
for  certain  factors  of  intelligence  and  attack. 
The  fros  and  cons  of  this  controversy  are, 
however,  irrelevant  in  a  work  of  reference, 
but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  aerial  work, 
whether  undertaken  by  a  separate  force  or 
not,  will,  in  all  future  warfare,  form  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  most  naval  and  military 
operations. 

At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  Air  Services  into  the  Royal  Air  Force 
the  Imperial  Government  gave  the  following 
conclusions  as  the  factors  which  had  deter- 
mined the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
separate,  third  line  of  defence. 

(1)  The  Air  Force  must  be  autonomous  in 

the  matter  of  administration  and 
education. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  defence  against  air  raids, 

the  Navy  and  the  Army  must  play  a 
secondary  role. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  military  operations  by 

land  or  of  naval  operations  by  sea, 
the  Air  Force  must  be  in  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  general  or  admiral 
in  supreme  command. 

(4)  In  other  cases,  such  as  the  protection 

of  commerce  and  attack  on  enemy 
harbours  or  inland  towns,  the  relations 
between   the   Air    Force    and    other 
Services    should    be    regarded    as    a 
matter  of  co-operation  and  subordina- 
tion, when  airplanes  were  acting  as 
ancillary  to  other  Services. 
The  Air  Ministry  was  established  in  1918 
as  the  Parliamentary,  financial  and  general 
administrative   headquarters   of   the   Royal 
Air  Force.    The  personnel  of  this  State  De- 
partment was  largely  drawn  from  the  Active 
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Service,  supplemented  by  civil  servants  of 
various  grades.  The  total  number  employed 
is  about  1,800.  The  Parliamentary  chief  of 
this  new  Ministry  is  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Air,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Air  Coun- 
cil. This  latter  body  consists  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President  (Undersecretary 
of  State),  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Air 
Member  for  Personnel,  the  Air  Member  for 
Supply  and  Research,  and  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  who  is  a  civil  servant  of  high 
grade.  The  Air  Staff  is  divided  into  five 
sections :  (1)  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff ;  (2) 
the  Director  of  Operations  and  Intelligence  ; 
(3)  the  Director  of  Training  and  Staff  Duties  ; 
and  (4)  the  Director  of  Works  and  Buildings, 
with  an  additional  Member  as  Controller  of 
Air  Communications  and  Navigation. 

Other  departments  of  the  Air  Ministry 
include  :  (1)  the  Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation; 

(2)  Department  of  the  Permanent  Secretary 
(administration  of  the  departmental  staff)  ; 

(3)  the  Directorate  of  Accounts ;  (4)  the 
Directorate  of  Contracts  ;  (5)  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Office ;  (6)  the  Directorate  of  I^ands  ; 
(7)  the  Chief  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineer ;  (8)  Department  of  the  Air  Mem- 
ber for  Personnel  (organisation,  mobilisa- 
tion, and  medical  services)  ;  and  (9)  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Member  for  Supply  and  Re- 
search (design,  armament,  equipment,  in- 
struments, inspection  and  research). 

The  Royal  Air  Force  has  a  total  personnel 
of  31,000  of  all  ranks.  The  annual  expen- 
diture is  about  £11,000,000,  and  there  are 
approximately  33  squadrons,  of  which  12 
are  in  Great  Britain,  6  in  India,  and  14  are 
stationed  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  {q.v.). 
Owing,  however,  to  the  redistribution  of 
Naval,  Mihtary,  and  Air  Commands  and 
units  which  is  almost  continually  taking 
place  to  meet  new  requirements  in  the 
poHtical  situation  it  would  be  misleading  to 
give  here  the  exact  distribution  of  units 
over  the  Empire. 

The  Air  Council  grant  subsidies  amounting 
to  about  £400,000  a  year  to  encourage  civil 
aviation.  Grants  are  made  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Air  Mail  Services  between 
lyondon  and  Paris,  lyondon-Brussels-Cologne, 
Manchester-I/ondon-Amsterdam-Berhn,  and 
England-Egypt-Iraq  (Mesopotamia).  Simi- 
lar services  have  been  suggested  between 
England  and  India,  England  and  Australia, 
and  England  and  South  Africa,  but  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  which 
render  it  impossible  to  make  rehable  state- 
ments as  to  the  air  routes  of  the  Empire. 

The  flying  squadrons  of  the  Self-governing 
Dominions  are  steadily  progressing  in  both 
size  and  efficiency.  Canada  has,  at  present, 
the  largest  force,  but  Australia  and  South 
Africa  are  forming  air  squadrons  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  defence  forces,  and  the 
Indian  Army  has  6  squadrons  from  the  Im- 
perial Air  Force,  which  are  paid  from  the 
Indian  exchequer  in  the  same  way  as  the 
British  troops  stationed  in  the  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

MISSION  AND   POWER  OF   THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Having  concluded  this  outline  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Imperial  Defence  the  words  of  the 
late  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  (and  War 
Council)  during  some  of  the  terrible  years 
of  the  Great  European  War,  would  seem  to 
form  a  fitting  summary  of  the  power  and 
mission  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

"  We  are  not  the  first  people  who  have 
tried  to  make  an  Empire.  All  the  others, 
from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Germans,  did  won- 
derful work,  but  although  all  of  them  reached 
a  high  point,  that  point  in  my  judgment  was 
passed,  and  long  passed,  by  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  years  1914-18,  for  in  those  years 
our  Empire  rushed  to  help  not  only  the 
Mother  Country  but  the  principles  for  which 
she  stood ;  rushed  to  help  her  not  as  bonds- 
men but  as  freemen. 

"  I  was  one  of  those  who  from  1910  to  1914 
thought  that  if  our  rulers  of  those  days  had 
not  been  afraid  to  set  out  in  front  of  all  the 
world  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  British 
Empire  there  woiild  have  been  no  war.  And 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  if  our 
present  rulers  and  our  future  rulers  are  not 
afraid  to  set  out  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
British  Empire,  then  there  will  be  no  great 
war  in  the  future. 

"  In  November,  1918,  when  the  '  Cease 
Fire '  sounded  along  the  battle  line — such  a 
battle-Hne  as  nothing  in  history  tells  of — 
when  the  '  cease  fire '  started  at  Dunkirk 
and  was  carried  by  our  bugles  2,500  miles 
to  Basra,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  British 
Empire  had  reached  a  point  never  attained 
by  any  people  before.  ...  I  beUeve  the 
great  mission  of  our  Empire  to  be  the  for- 
bidding of  great  wars." 
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BRITISH     INTERESTS    IN    THE    FAR    AND    MIDDLE    EAST 


THE  two  primary  factors  which  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering any  branch  of  the  great  Im- 
perial question  of  the  Far  and  Middle  East, 
are,  firstly,  that  India  forms  the  pivot  of 
British  power  on  the  Continent  of  Asia — if 
once  India  were  lost  the  Anglo-Asiatic  em- 
pire and  its  island  dependencies,  consisting 
of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
with  a  population  of  about  450,000,000, 
together  with  all  the  vast  and  complicated 
commercial,  financial,  and  political  interests 
which  these  huge  domains  imply,  would  be 
lost  also.  Moreover,  our  great  self-governing 
dominions,  whose  oversea  interests  and  com- 
merce with  India,  and  with  the  other  portions 
of  British  Asia,  are  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
would  also  be  involved  in  ruinous  financial 
embarrassment.  Secondly,  the  markets  of 
China,  with  its  400,000,000  inhabitants, 
must  be  kept  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  if  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
would  participate  largely  in  the  rising  trade 
of  the  New  China,  which  could  easily  absorb 
all  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Great  Britain  were  that  vast  market  pro- 
perly opened  to  commerce  and  protected 
from  internal  unrest  and  external  aggression.* 
Although  India  is  the  centre  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  and  consequently,  its  well- 
being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  it,  must  always 
form  the  basis  of  our  Asiatic  policy,  there  are 
in  this  part  of  the  world  other  interests  of 


great  importance  which  must  not  be  neg- 
lected because  they  form  only  branches  of 
our  vast  dominion  in  Southern  Asia.  The 
Empire  in  the  East  consists  of  :  besides  India 
and  its  protected  states  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, the  Island  of  Ceylon,  with  its  depen- 
dency the  Maldive  Archipelago  ;  Mesopota- 
mia ;  the  Straits  Settlements,  including  the 
Colony  of  Singapore,  and  the  Island  of 
Labuan ;  the  Federated  Malay  States  ; 
British  North  Borneo  ;  Brunei  and  Sarawak  ; 
Hong-Kong,  the  great  centre  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  China,  which  enjoys  a  larger  ton- 
nage of  shipping  than  almost  any  other  port 
in  the  Empire ;  Shanghai,  the  purely  com- 
mercial emporium  on  the  lower  Yang-Tsze- 
Kiang,  which  is  the  great  fluvial  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  China; 
and  Wei-hai-wei,  the  British  Naval  base  in 
North  China,  as  well  as  the  complicated 
interests  obtained  by  treaty  with  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  which  are  principally  represented 
by  what  is  known  as  "  Treaty  Ports."  This 
is  without  Britain's  sphere  of  interest  in  the 
Yang  Tsze  Valley. 

To  further  complicate  the  already  intricate 
problems,  which  tax  to  the  utmost  the  clear 
understanding  of  even  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  or  to 
unravel  the  tangled  web  of  affairs  relating 
to  the  East,  came,  first,  the  now  historic 
problem  connected  with  the  Russian  ad- 
vance from  Siberia  into  Persia  and  China,. 


*  The  Yellow  Peril  is  at  present  more  industrial  than  political.  When  the  cheap-living  millions  cf 
China  understand  the  making  and  use  of  modern  machinery,  and  come  into  open  competition  with 
the  dearer-living  manufacturing  nations  of  America  and  Europe,  the  result  will  undoubtedly  te^ detri- 
mental to  the  latter,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  minimise  the  effect. 
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with  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  Afghanistan, 
the  occupation  of  which  by  a  foreign  Power 
would  have  seriously  threatened  the  safety 
of  India  itself,  and,  in  more  recent  years, 
the  increasing  influence  of  Germany,  which 
had  enabled  her  to  obtain  numerous  strategic 
and  commercial  concessions  in  the  Near  and 
Far  East ;  and,  on  that  plea,  to  excuse  her 
slow  advance  upon  the  British  sphere  of 
interest  in  Mesopotamia  and  around  the 
littoral  of  the  Persian  Gulf — which  was  for 
many  years  infested  with  pirates,  slave- 
raiders  and  gun-runners,  until  cleared  at 
great  sacrifice  and  opened  to  the  world's 
commerce  by  the  British  Navy.  Persia's 
weakness  in  resisting  new  foreign  influences 
and  China's  shaky  condition  in  the  throes 
of  transition  had  also  been  for  many  years 
sources  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  British 
Empire  and  her  Ally,  Japan. 

The  rise  of  Japan  as  a  great  island  power 
in  the  East  altered  completely  many  phases 
of  the  Far  Eastern  question.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  greatly  strengthened  the 
Empire's  position  in  Asia,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  insured,  not  only  the  open  door  in  China 
{q.v.)  but  also  the  safety  of  both  India  and 
Japan.  Its  effects  were  apparent  in  the 
Great  European  War,  when  Japan  imme- 
diately joined  forces  with  the  Allies.  The 
termination  of  this  Alliance  was  mainly  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  cause  which  created  it 
in  the  flrst  instance — the  encroachments  of 
Russia  and  Germany  on  China  and  India. 

There  had,  however,  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  British  power  in  the  Far  East  rests 
mainly  on  sea  power  there  was  great  weak- 
ness in  the  small  military  resources  at  com- 
mand— previous  to  the  Great  European  War 
— compared  with  the  enormous  forces  of 
possible  enemies  (Russia  and  Germany)  and 
the  great  length  of  frontier  to  be  defended  ; 
and  in  the  inability  to  largely  reinforce  the 
Indian  Army  with  troops  from  Great  Britain. 
These  weaknesses  in  the  defensive  powers  of 
Britain  are  now  filled  by  the  possible  volun- 
tary reserves  of  veteran  troops  available,  a 
portion  of  which  would,  in  combination  with 
the  efficient  Indian  Forces,  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  combined  invasion  of 
India  by  any  two  present-day  European 
Powers  (our  ally,  France,  excepted)  and  the 
British  Fleets  would  be  equally  as  invincible 
on  the  high  seas. 


The  Entente  Cordiale  and  the  mutual  under- 
standing between  France  and  the  British 
Empire,  regarding  Indo-China  and  Siam, 
have  removed  the  long-standing  differences 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and  Menam, 
which  places  any  friction  with  this  important 
Asiatic  Power  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  leaves  Britain  and  India  free  to  face  the 
commercial  development  of  their  Eastern 
domains  and  to  allay  the  promoted  unrest 
within  the  Indian  Empire  itself. 

With  the  fall  of  Imperial  Russia  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  one  of  the  prim- 
ary sources  of  danger  to  the  British  Empire 
in  the  East  would  have  passed  away,  but  the 
international  revolutionary  aims  of  the 
llussian  Bolshevik  regime  which  followed 
intensified  rather  than  relieved  the  poHtical 
situation  in  Asia  for  several  years. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  great 
Imperial  problems  of  the  Far  East  come  the 
complex  internal  questions  of  India,  and 
those  of  China,  together  with  the  vital  pro- 
blem of  combined  defence.  These  are  all 
dealt  with  in  detail  in  separate  articles  and 
no  further  mention  is  therefore  necessary 
here.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  (Trade  Routes) 
a  word  must  however  be  said  regarding  the 
main-line  of  Empire,  for  upon  it  many  pro- 
blems hinge.  The  ocean  highway  to  the  Far 
East  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  are  bordered  on  the  west  by 
Egypt,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  the 
British  Somali  Coast  Protectorate.  These 
features  of  poHtical  geography  should  be 
remembered  as  they  have  a  very  decided 
bearing  on  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  countries 
and  Protectorates  themselves  and  British 
influence  therein,  and  also  on  the  problems 
relating  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire's  lines 
of  communication.  Napoleon  once  said  "  the 
secret  of  war  lies  in  the  communications." 
The  gates  of  the  East  are  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  waters  narrow 
at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  are 
commanded  by  the  British  fortified  bases  of 
Aden,  on  the  Arabian  mainland,  the  Island 
of  Perim,  in  the  centre  of  the  Straits,  and 
the  Island  of  Sokotra  off  Cape  Guardafui. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  route  is  the 
long  voyage  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — another 
fortified  base;  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
past  the  British  West  Indies  and  ultimately 
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the  Naval  bases  of  Wei-hai-wei,  Hong-Kong 
and  Singapore  ;  or  by  many  weeks'  steaming 
half  round  the  world,  via  Cape  Horn  and  past 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Australasian 
naval  bases.  All  of  these  are  as  difficult  from 
a  commercial  as  from  a  strategical  point  of 
view,  therefore  they  need  only  be  considered  in 
relation  to  their  value  as  trade  routes  {q.v.). 

The  importance  of  Aden,  the  Arabian 
hinterland  and  Mesopotamia,  to  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East  is  proved  by  the  inclusion 
of  this  sphere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Indian  Empire  (see  under  Indian  Empire) . 

The  Far  East  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
the  great  port  of  Singapore,  which  serves  as 
another  fortified  gate  on  the  ocean  highway. 


as  it  dominates  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
possesses  one  of  the  busiest  commercial  har- 
bours in  the  world.  The  Middle  East  is 
generally  considered  to  extend  from  Aden 
to  Singapore,  and  the  Near  East  from  Malta, 
Palestine  and  Egypt  to  Aden.  From  the 
British  standpoint  all  countries,  outside 
Europe,  bordering  the  highway  to  India  and 
the  East  are  considered  as  coming  within  one 
of  these  three  divisions,  and  all  foreign,  naval, 
miUtary,  colonial  and  general  policy  is  sub- 
divided in  a  like  manner.  This  explains  the 
repetition  of  the  phrases,  "  Near  East,"^ 
"  Middle  East,"  and  "  Far  East"  in  all  books^ 
papers,  and  speeches  dealing  with  affairs  iu 
these  areas. 
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THE  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen  of  to-     British    and    Indian    Empires.      The   word 
morrow  in  the  life-time  of  a  nation,      education  is,  however,  in  itself  almost  encyclo- 
In  this  phrase  is  summed  up  the  im-     pedic,  as  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  the  ac- 
portance  of  the  educational  systems  of  the     quisition    and    distribution    of    knowledge, 

be  it  good  or  bad,  mental, 
moral,  or  physical.  But 
here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  systems  in  vogue, 
and  not  with  the  "  reasons 
why,"  or  education  as  a 
science.  Yet  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  explain  the  one 
without  trenching  in  a 
small  degree  upon  the  other. 
For  an  example  of  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  India,  where  education 
is  rightly  made  subservient 
to  a  variety  of  customs, 
religions  and  requirements, 
totally  different  from  those 
governing  the  educational 
systems  of  the  White  Empire, 
and  different  again  from 
those  unwritten  laws  in  the 
conduct  of  education  in 
the  Black  Empire.  Hence 
there  are  three  great  divis- 
ions in  the  systems  in 
vogue :  —  (1)  the  White 
system  ;  (2)  the  Asiatic  sys- 
tem ;  and  (3)  the  Black 
system.  Each  of  these  sys- 
tems is  again  subdivided  into 
the  two  main  divisions  of 
education  generally,  namely, 
theoretical  and  practical.  In 
the  former  is  classed  element- 
ary, secondary  and  imiversity 
education,  and  in  the  latter 
professional,  commercial  and 
general   education.       All    of 
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are  dependent  on  the  literature  in  the 
English  language  and  in  those  languages 
spoken  by  the  coloured  subjects  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  and  are  merely  exercises  of  a  sys- 
tematic character  intended  to  develop  the 
brain  and  body  of  the  child  in  order  that  the 
adult  may  understand  the  use  of  books  and 
the  actions  of  the  men  with  whom  civilisa- 
tion will  bring  him  into  intercourse  and  with 
whom  he  will  compete. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Public  elementary  education  is  both  free 
and  compulsory  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  14,  and  the  schools  are  known 
as  ordinary  Public  Elementary  Schools. 
These  are  divided  into  "  Provided "  and 
"  Non-Provided."  In  the  former  case  the 
building  and  its  maintenance  is  provided  by 
the  public,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  some 
religious  or  special  denomination.  All  are, 
however,  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
spection and  control  by  the  central  or  local 
authority.  The  central  authority  is  the 
Board  of  Education. 

These  schools  (about  21,500)  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country  both  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country  districts,  and  the  number  of 
children  attending  them  averages  about 
6,025,163.  There  are,  in  addition,  about 
fifty  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  accom- 
modating about  11,000  pupils,  and  there 
are  also  special  schools  for  defective  children 
in  the  populous  centres. 

Secondary  education  is  conducted  in  1,200 
schools  and  by  7,210  evening,  or  continua- 
tion schools,  as  well  as  by  special  day  tech- 
nical classes  (106),  technical  institutions  (45), 
art  classes  (42),  and  schools  of  art  and  science 
(230) .  A  Bill  has  been  passed  by  Parliament 
providing  for  continuation  classes  up  to  the 
age  of  16  years. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
elementary  schools  is  conducted  at  Pupil- 
teacher  Centres,  and,  for  those  desiring 
certificates,    at   Training   Colleges. 

The  total  cost  of  the  State  educational 
system  of  England  and  Wales  is  extremely 
high  compared  with  that  of  many  other 
countries,  and  amounts  on  an  average  to 
over  £100,000,000  (including  local  contri- 
butions) . 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  State  schools, 
a  very  large  number  of  establishments  of  a 
more  select  character,   classified  under  the 


generic  name  of  "  The  Public  Schools."  In 
these  are  educated  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  pay  for 
the  tuition  received. 

There  are  eleven  Universities  in  addition 
to  several  University  Colleges.  Oxford 
University  was  founded  in  1249  and  1274, 
although  one  College  —  University  —  was 
founded  long  before  this  date  ;  Cambridge 
was  established  in  1284  ;  Durham  in  1831  ; 
lyondon  in  1836  ;  Manchester  in  1880  ;  the 
University  of  Wales  in  1893  ;  Birmingham 
in  1900  ;  Liverpool  in  1903  ;  Leeds  in  1904  ; 
Sheffield  in  1905  ;  and  Bristol  in  1909.  The 
University  Colleges  are  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  (such  as  Southampton 
and  Exeter).  Several  of  the  Universities 
admit  women  students,  and  there  are  special 
colleges  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  best- 
known  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  are  Girton  College,  and  Newnham 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  several  similar 
establishments  in  Oxford. 

The  conduct  and  supervision  of  Legal 
education  for  admission  to  the  Bar  and  the 
Roll  of  Solicitors  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Bar  and  the  Law 
Society  ;  but  legal  degrees  are  conferred  by 
many  of  the  Universities. 

Naval  education,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Admiralty,  is  conducted  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Dartmouth  (for 
Cadets),  and,  with  higher  instruction,  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  and  the 
Royal  Naval  Staff  College.  There  are  about 
twenty  training  ships  for  seamen,  artificers 
and  stokers  for  the  Royal  Navy  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Military  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army  Council,  and  there  are  establishments 
at  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  (for  Cadets), 
Camberly  (Imperial  Staff),  Netheravon 
(Cavalry),  Shoeburyness  (Gunnery),  Wool- 
wich (Ordnance),  Chatham  (Military  En- 
gineering), Hythe  (Musketry),  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth  (Electric  Lighting),  Aldershot 
Signalling,  Gymnasium,  Army  Service  Corps), 
and  Hounslow  (Royal  Military  School  of 
Music) . 

The  General  Medical  Council  supervise  this 
branch  of  professional  education.  There  are 
medical  schools  attached  to  most  of  the 
principal  hospitals  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
also  to  many  of  the  provincial  hospitals.  The 
leading  college  for  women  students  is  at  the 
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Royal  Free  Hospital,  London.  There  are 
several  important  Institutions  teaching 
special  medical  subjects,  quite  apart  from 
the  hospitals  and  Universities. 

There  are  colleges  of  agriculture,  art  and 
architecture,  dentistry,  engineering,  music, 
theology,  and  veterinary  surgery,  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces. 

In  Scotland  the  system  of  public  elemen- 
tary education  is  almost  identical  to  that  in 
operation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  is  free 
and  compulsory  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15.  There  are  over  3,000 
primary  schools  and  about  196  Higher  Grade 
Schools,  with  over  840,000  pupils.  In 
addition  there  are  nearly  900  continuation 
classes.  There  are  many  Public  Schools,  and 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  founded  in 
1411  ;  of  Glasgow  in  1450  ;  of  Aberdeen  in 
1494 ;  and  of  Edinburgh  in  1582. 

The  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland  are  under 
the  control  of  the  National  School  Commis- 
sioners, and  number  over  8,000,  with  about 
700,000  pupils.  There  are  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  endowed  Secondary  Schools  ; 
and  a  special  department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  instruction.  The  training  of 
teachers  is  conducted  at  seven  colleges,  and 
there  are  three  Universities  [q.v.). 

AUSTRALIA. 

In  aU  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
public  primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
free,  while  in  those  States  possessing  higher 
public  schools  and  universities,  free  admission 
is  granted  to  the  children  of  parents  unable 
to  pay  the  fees.*  Moreover,  throughout 
Australia,  there  is  very  liberal  provision  in 
the  way  of  scholarships  and  bursaries,  which 
open  the  way  to  all  children,  without  distinc- 
tion of  class  or  religion,  to  the  higher  State 
schools,  to  the  Secondary  Schools  and  to  the 
Universities.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
the  Australian  Government  to  spread  the 
advantages  of  primary  education  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  this  is  accompUshed  in 
various  ways. 

All  the  capital  cities  have  a  university, 
and  the  larger  towns  are  provided  with  a 
considerable  number  of  schools,  which  in 
respect  of  general  design  and  equipment 
are  very  similar  to  schools  of  the  same  class 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  more 
sparsely-people  country  districts  there  are 
*In  South  Australia  education  at  the  High 


smaller  State  or  "  provisional  "  schools.  In 
still  more  thinly-peopled  areas,  half-time 
schools  are  to  be  found,  i.e.,  schools  which 
are  visited  alternately  by  the  one  teacher, 
while  itinerant  teachers  visit  the  scattered 
settlers  in  the  "  back  blocks."  In  some 
States,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  closing 
clusters  of  small  country  schools,  and  re- 
placing them  by  a  larger  central  institution, 
to  which  the  children  are  conveyed  each  day. 

There  are  in  all  9,000  State  schools,  where 
20,000  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  800,000  children,  and  about  2,000  private 
schools  with  7,600  teachers  and  125,000 
pupils. 

The  development  of  technical  education  has 
so  far  been  somewhat  uneven  in  Australia, 
but  the  results  achieved  give  every  promise  of 
greater  success  in  the  near  future.  Excellent 
technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mining, 
and  engineering  is  given  at  various  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In 
most  country  towns  there  is  a  School  of  Arts, 
to  which  is  generally  attached  a  public 
library,  and  newspapers  containing  cabled 
news  from  all  over  the  world  are  regarded  by 
Australians  as  a  matter  of  daily  necessity. 

The  Universities  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  :  Sydney,  founded  in  1851,  Melbourne  in 
1853,  Adelaide  in  1874,  Tasmania  in  1889, 
Queensland  in  1909,  and  Western  Australia 
in  1911.  University  Extension  Lectures  are 
given  periodically  at  various  centres  in 
several  States. 

CANADA. 

The  Educational  systems  of  the  Dominion 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments.  There  are  31,000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  with  over 
1,710,000  pupils.  Attendance  at  the  elemen- 
tary schools  is  compulsory  in  all  the  Pro- 
vinces except  Quebec  (and  in  remote  areas). 
The  Universities  number  22  and  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges  43.  The  former  have  about 
29,000  students. 

Three  miles  or  less  is  the  distance  between 
the  primary  schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
At  Charlottetown  the  Government  maintains 
the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  an  affiliated 
Normal  School,  whose  graduates  are  accepted 
at  McGill,  Montreal's  famous  University. 
St.  Dunstan's  College,  in  Charlottetown,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution  which  sends  to 
Schools  as  well  as  primary  schools  is  free. 
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Laval  University  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  the 
students  who  complete  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

From  primary  to  academic  years  the  public 
school  system  of  Nova  Scotia  is  entirely  free 
and  open  to  the  children  of  all  the  people 
irrespective  of  creed.  Each  county  has  its 
high  school  or  academy,  and  there  are  several 
Universities.  The  province  supports  a  Normal 
School,  also  agricultural  and  horticultural 
schools  at  Truro.  Dalhousie  College  and  the 
University  at  Halifax  are  undenominational. 
This  city  also  has  a  school  for  the  blind  and 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  Presbyterian  Theological  College. 
Kings  College  at  Windsor,  Acadia  College  at 
WoHville,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Antigon- 
ish  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Anglicans, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  respectively. 

In  New  Brunswick  free  undenominational 
schools  are  supported  by  the  province,  and 
at  Fredericton  there  is  an  excellent  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers.     Three 


Universities  are  maintained,  located  in  Sack- 
ville,  Fredericton,  and  Memramcook. 

CathoHc  and  Protestant  education  is  en- 
tirely distinct  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  denominational  school  boards  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  have  an 
equal  number  of  members,  and  taxpayers 
may  elect  whether  their  money  shall  pay  for 
their  children's  education  in  Catholic  or 
Protestant  schools.  This  plan  of  religious 
control  has  worked  well,  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  chief 
Universities  are  McGill — an  undenomina- 
tional institution  at  Montreal, — and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Laval  University  at  Quebec, 
with  a  large  branch  at  Montreal.  Sir  William 
Macdonald  has  established,  at  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  an  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
mental farm  affiliated  with  McGill  University. 
Their  cost  exceeded  £2,000,000.  This  gives 
a  mighty  impetus  to  agricultural  interests  in 
the  province.  In  connection  with  Laval 
University  the  Trappist  Fathers  are  carrying 
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on  an  agricultural  school  at  Oka.  At  I^ennox- 
ville  there  is  an  Anglican  University  called 
Bishop's  College,  and  in  connection  with  it  is 
a  school  modelled  after  the  public  schools  of 
England.  There  are  also  numerous  Normal 
Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  more  thickly 
populated  districts. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  includes  the  Kindergarten,  the  State 
School,  the  High  or  Secondary  School  and 
the  University.  It  is  based  on  what  is  best 
in  the  systems  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  State  Schools 
are  unsectarian,  education  is  free  and  attend- 
ance is  compulsory.  The  University  of 
Toronto  is  undenominational.  It  draws  a 
large  proportion  of  its  400  students  from 
the  farming  population  of  the  province. 
Denominational  Universities  are :  Queen's 
(Presbyterian),    Kingston ;    Victoria    (Meth- 


odist), Toronto;  The  Western  (Episcopalian), 
Ivondon  ;  Trinity  (Episcopalian),  Toronto  ; 
Ottawa  (Roman  Catholic),  and  McMaster 
(Baptist)  Toronto.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  Colleges,  and  many  high  Schools.  Public 
libraries  are  in  almost  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  province,  and  in  many  of  the  villages. 
The  principal  agricultural  institutions  are  : 
The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  with  900 
students,  and  the  Macdonald  Institute,  with 
398  girl  students. 

In  Manitoba  the  separate  schools  were 
abolished  in  1890  and  there  is  now  but  one 
State  school  system,  free  to  all  denomina- 
tions. There  are  high  schools  in  all  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  and  collegiate  institutes  at 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  and  Portage  la  Prairie. 
Winnipeg  has  also  a  Normal  School  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  a  well-equipped 
agricultural  college.     There  is  a  Provincial 
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University,  with  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  also  several  denominational  institu- 
tions. The  Dominion  Government  has  set 
apart  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township, 
the  income  from  which,  with  a  supplementary 
land  tax,  supports  the  schools  of  the  province. 
In  1905,  consolidated  schools  were  an  experi- 
ment ;  to-day  they  are  a  success.  The  vans 
used  for  transporting  the  children  are  all  well 
covered  and  protected  from  the  weather,  so 
that  only  in  a  few  cases  has  it  been  found 
necessary  to  use  foot  warmers.  So  successful 
has  the  plan  proved  that  the  attendance  has 
greatly  increased  because  of  it. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  schools  are  main- 
tained by  provincial  aid  and  local  rates. 
Except  in  special  cases  where  qualified 
teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  the  teacher 
must  hold  a  cetificate  of  qualification  granted 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Nowhere 
do  the  agricultural  authorities  give  greater 
attention  to  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 


farmer  than  in  the  newer  districts  of  this 
province.  The  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
at  Saskatoon,  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions 
of  the  Canadian  West,  and  is  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  province.  It  was  planned  on 
a  scale  to  accommodate  students  from  the 
entire  north-west  of  the  Dominion,  and  its 
cost  was  about  £1,000,000.  In  architecture 
it  is  patterned  after  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  college 
of  arts  and  science,  and  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture presided  over  by  eastern  university  men. 
In  Alberta  there  are  about  2,000  Primary 
Schools,  and  High  Schools  have  been  opened 
at  several  points.  The  province  owns  258 
acres  of  land  at  South  Edmonton,  just  across 
the  Saskatchewan  River  from  Edmonton, 
where  a  worthy  University  has  been  estab- 
lished and  higher  education  is  assured  the 
youth  of  the  province.  Alberta  College,  a 
Methodist  theological  training  school,  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  College,  and  other 
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denominational  institutions  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  new  University.  Calgary  has  a 
large  Normal  School. 

Demonstration  farms  are  established  at 
different  points  in  the  province  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  farmer  in  the  best 
methods  to  adopt  in  carrying  on  his  farming 
operations  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  school  system  in  British  Columbia  is 
free  and  non-sectarian,  and  is  equally  as 
efficient  as  that  of  any  other  province  in  the 
Dominion.  The  Government  builds  a  school- 
house,  makes  a  grant  for  incidental  expenses 
and  pays  a  teacher  in  every  district  where 
twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
can  be  brought  together.  For  outlying 
farming  districts  and  mining  camps  this 
arrangement  is  very  advantageous.  High 
Schools  are  also  established  in  cities,  where 
classics  and  higher  mathematics  are  taught. 
Several  British  Columbia  cities  now  have 
charge  of  their  own  public  and  high 
schools,   and    these    receive    a    very   liberal 


per  capita  grant  in  aid  from  the  Provincial 
Government. 

The  high  schools  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
Victoria  (Victoria  College),  Vancouver  (Van- 
couver College),  New  Westminster,  Nanaimo, 
Duncan,  Nelson,  Rossland,  Cumberland,  Ver- 
non, Kaslo,  Chilliwack,  Grand  Forks,  Kam- 
loops,  Armstrong,  Golden,  Kelowna,  Bnderby, 
Peachland,  Penticton,  Salmon  Arm,  Lady- 
smith  and  Revelstoke.  There  is  a  Provincial 
Normal  School  at  Vancouver  and  many  ex- 
cellent private  colleges  and  boarding  schools. 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  colleges  are  affiliated 
to  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  have 
high  school  and  university  departments.  A 
University  of  British  Columbia  has  been 
established  during  recent  years  and  2,000,000 
acres  of  public  land  have  been  set  apart  as 
an  endowment. 

THE   UNION   OF   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Elementary  education  in  South  Africa  is 
under    the    jurisdiction    of    the    Provincial 
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Councils.  There  are  4,746  schools  for  white 
children  and  3,129  for  coloured  children, 
with  310,000  white  scholars  and  240,000  col- 
oured pupils,  under  20,000  teachers. 

In  the  Cape  Province  the  School  Board 
Acts,  1905-1908,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  School  Districts  and  School  Boards. 
There  are  public  and  district  schools  for 
European  children.  Religious  instruction  is 
given,  but  no  pupil  need  be  present  if  his 


these  either  Dutch  or  English,  or  both,  as 
the  parents  desire. 

In  Natal  education  is  compulsory  for 
children  from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  There 
are  numerous  government  schools,  as  well  as 
aided  and  farm  schools  in  country  districts  ; 
children  are  admitted  without  fees,  if  their 
parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  any.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  private  schools  ;  and 
more  advanced  schools  at  Pietermaritzburg 
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parents  object.  The  cost  of  education  is 
provided  for  by  school  fees,  largely  supple- 
mented by  contributions  from  the  Central 
Government  and  rates.  Compulsory  school 
attendance  is  in  force  in  100  of  the  119  School 
Districts.  Above  the  public  schools  are  the 
colleges,  in  a  sense  affiliated  to  the  University 
at  Cape  Town.  The  medium  of  instruction 
in  public  schools  is  the  home  language, 
whether  English  or  Dutch,  of  the  pupil  in  the 
first  four  standards,  and  in  standards  above 


and  Durban.  There  is  a  Horticultural 
College  for  women  near  Pinetown.  Higher 
education  is  provided  for  at  the  Natal  Univer- 
sity College. 

In  the  Transvaal  education  is  compulsory 
for  children  from  7  to  15.  In  all  the  towns 
and  on  many  of  the  farms  elementary  schools 
have  been  opened  at  which  instruction  is  pro- 
vided free  of  cost.  The  medium  of  instruction 
in  the  lower  standards  is  the  home  language 
of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  higher  standards 
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English  or  Dutch  is  the  medium,  or  both 
languages,  as  the  parents  choose  ;  but  in  all 
standards  both  English  and  Dutch  must  be 
taught  to  every  pupil,  unless  the  parent 
otherwise  desires.  "  The  Transvaal  Uni- 
versity College,"  Pretoria,  "  The  Transvaal 
College  of  Agriculture,"  and  "  The  South 
African  School  of  Mines  and  Technology," 
Johannesburg,  provide  respectively  for  higher 
education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  agri- 


school  hours,  except  in  country  schools  when 
parents  request  that  such  instruction  be 
given.  The  Grey  University  College  at 
Bloemfontein  provides  for  higher  education. 
The  Education  Department  of  the  Union 
Government  controls  the  State  Universities 
and  their  attached  Colleges.  The  University 
of  South  Africa  was  created  in  1918  by  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     It  has  the  following  con- 
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cultural   instruction,    and    for    mining    and 
technical  education. 

In  the  Orange  Free  State  Province  fees 
are  payable  in  respect  of  pupils  at  all  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  provision  being  made 
for  exemption  in  necessitous  cases.  English 
and  Dutch  are  on  an  equal  footing  as  media 
of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Religious  instruction  can  only 
be  given  by  members  of  the  school  staff,  and 
dogmatic    teaching    is    prohibited    during 


stituent  Colleges  :  (1)  Rhodes  College,  Gra- 
hamstown,  incorporated  1904  ;  (2)  Huguenot 
College,  Wellington,  1907  ;  (3)  Grey  Univer- 
sity College,  Bloemfontein,  1910  ;  (4)  Trans- 
vaal University  College,  Pretoria,  1910 ; 
(5)  Natal  University  College,  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  1909  ;  and  (6)  Potchefstroom  Univers- 
ity College,  1921.  There  is  also  the  Univers- 
ity of  Cape  Town,  created  in  1918  in  succession 
to  the  South  African  College,  founded  in  1829; 
the  University  of  Stellenbosch  which  succeeded 
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the  Victoria  College  in  1918  ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Witwatersrand,  formed  in  1921 
from  University  College,  Johannesburg, 
which  was  established  in  1910.  In  addition 
there  is  the  State-aided  South  African  Native 
College,  at  Alice,  Cape  Province,  for  the 
higher  education  of  natives.  The  amount 
spent  annually  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  educational  system  averages  about 
£8,000,000. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  system  of  primary  education  is  free, 
secular  and  compulsory.  There  are  about 
2,500  schools  for  elementary  education  with 
200,000  scholars  and  6,000  teachers.  In 
addition  there  are  221  registered  private 
primary  schools  with  23,000  pupils,  and  135 
special  schools  for  Maori  children.  Higher 
education  is  provided  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns  by  35  endowed  grammar  schools  and 
9  technical  colleges.  There  are  four  Training 
Colleges  for  teachers  with  provision  for  500 


students.  New  Zealand  supplies  certain 
school  books  free  to  children  attendiiig  the 
public  elementary  schools  and  also  issues, 
monthly,  free  of  cost,  a  School  Journal  of 
exceptional  interest.  Subsidies  in  aid  of 
school  libraries  are  also  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. Children  having  to  travel  to  school 
are  given  free  passes  on  the  railways,  and 
where  there  is  no  railway  an  allowance  is 
made  for  conveyance  by  vehicle  or  ferrying, 
or  for  the  board  of  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
school.  The  system  of  public  school  cadets 
gives  a  training  in  military  and  physical  drill. 
The  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is 
also  in  operation. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand,  founded 
in  1870,  is  authorised  by  Royal  Charter  to 
confer  degrees .  The  sub j  ects  in  which  degrees 
are^  conferred  include,  arts,  law,  medicine, 
science,  engineering  and  commerce.  Affili- 
ated to  the  University  are  the  Colleges  at 
Auckland,  Otago,  Canterbury  and  Victoria. 
There    are    between    400    and    500    public 
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libraries  subsidised  by  the  State ;  and  a 
national  endowment  of  9,000,000  acres  of 
land  for  education  and  old-age  pensions  (70 
per  cent,  goes  to  education). 

INDIA. 

Both  good  and  bad  have  been  the  results 
of  English  education  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  commenced  early  in  the  18th  century  with 
the  introduction  of  English  literature  and  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language  by  the  three 
famous  missionaries,  Carey,  Marty n  and  Duff, 
in  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The  in- 
stitutions they  established  supplied  the  Gov- 
ernment with  junior  officials  who  could  read 
and  write  in  English.  In  1837,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  I^ord  Macaulay,  the  Government 
made  English  the  medium  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  this  was  followed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Indian  vernaculars  from 
the  Departments  of  State. 

The  period  which  followed  was  one  of 
competition.  At  first,  however,  English  was 
not  popular,  especially  among  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans ;  then  came  the  estab- 
lishment of  examining  universities  having 
power  to  grant  certificates  and  degrees,  and 
matriculation  became  the  qualification  for 
the  coveted  appointments  under  Government. 


This  gave  the  required  stimulus  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  English  language,  literature  and 
education  generally,  steadily  grew  until 
success  at  the  university  became  the  desire 
of  every  ambitions  youth,  and  to-day  there 
is  scarcely  a  clerk,  above  the  level  of  an  office- 
boy,  who  does  not  work  in  English  and  in  the 
most  approved  Western  manner. 

For  some  time  the  Mohammedans  held 
aloof,  but  they  too  are  now  seeking  English 
instruction  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers. 
According  to  official  figures  the  number  of 
Indians  who  can  read  and  write  in  English 
is  about  1,800,000.  There  are  6,000  ordinaiy 
schools  and  200  colleges  in  which  English  is 
taught  to  between  600,000  and  700,000  stu- 
dents continually.  About  30,000  of  these 
students  appear  at  the  annual  Matriculation 
examinations,  and  8,000  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations.  The  number  of  degrees 
granted  each  year  exceeds  2,000.  There  are 
also  over  7,000  secondary  schools  with 
1,100,000  pupils  and  121,000  primary  schools 
with  6,000,000  students,  in  addition  to  5,000 
special  schools  and  36,000  private  establish- 
ments. Only  about  106  men  and  10  women 
per  1,000  can  read  and  write. 

There  are  14  Universities,  situated  at  Delhi 
(the    Imperial    Capital),    Calcutta,    Madras, 
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Bombay,  Allahabad,  Benares  (Hindu),  Patan, 
Dacca,  Ivahore,  Aligarh,  (Mohammedan) 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  lyucknow,  and  Rangoon 
(Burmese) . 

Of  the  6,200  schools  and  colleges  in  which 
English  is  taught  only  a  fifth  are  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  by  far  the  largest 
number  being  managed  by  committees  or 
individuals  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
State.  In  most  cases  the  buildings  were 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription  and  the 
Government  then  came  forward  and  offered 
a  liberal  annual  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school,  college,  or  technical  institution. 
By  this  system  the  study  of  English  was 
legitimately  encouraged  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  being  forced  upon  the  people 
of  India  ;  and  the  result  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  so  far  as  actual  knowledge  is 
concerned.  Hitherto  the  universities  have 
paid  more  attention  to  examining  than  to 
teaching,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to  increase 


the  number  of  these  institutions,  but  to  limit 
their  size,  and  for  the  Government  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  their  management.  Only  the 
village  schools  and  those  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary character  in  the  towns  now  teach 
entirely  in  the  vernacular. 

From  a  moral  standpoint — that  on  which 
education  and  religion  should  converge— the 
results  of  education  have  been  disappointing, 
and  this  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
East.  In  India  it  is  asserted  that  the  old 
influences  of  home  and  religion  have  been 
undermined  and  no  new  influences  of  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  character  to  grip  the  native 
mind  have  replaced  them,  the  result  has  too 
often  been  unrest  and  immorality.  This  is 
also  frequently  the  case  when  Indian  youths 
are  sent  to  Europe  for  education.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  altogether  be  set  down  to  educa- 
tion, for  Indian  youths  have  always  been 
irregular  and  Indian  parents  far  too  indulg- 
ent ;  but  the  effect  of  education  on  many 
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Indians  causes  them  to  make  light  of  morality 
and  creates  unrest. 

In  the  Mohammedan  schools  the  Koran, 
with  a  commentary,  as  well  as  the  full  tenets 
of  this  powerful  religion  are  taught  in  ad- 
dition to  the  secular  subjects.  The  Anglo- 
Mohammedan  College  at  Aligarh  is  the  finest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  educationists  in  the  East 
that  the  old  reUgions  should  be  supported 
and  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  secular 
subjects  of  Western  civilisation. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion we  find  thirty  medical  colleges  with  4,200 
students,  four  veterinary  colleges  with  500 
to  800  students,  eighteen  engineering  colleges 
with  1,000  students,  two  agricultural  colleges 
and  two  law  colleges.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  technical  classes  for  handicrafts, 
art  and  science.  From  the  medical,  veterin- 
ary and  engineering  colleges  many  students 
enter  Government  employ,  and  Indian  bar- 
risters are  both  numerous  and  clever. 

Summarising  education  in  India  we  find 
that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  primary  education  in  vernacular 
comprising  121,000  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Empire  which  are  attended 
by  over  6,000,000  pupils.  Only  one-seventh 
of  this  number  are  girls.  The  pupils  gener- 
ally pay  a  small  fee,  but  exemption  from 
payment  is  readily  granted.  There  are 
6,200  schools  and  colleges  in  which  English 
is  taught,  and  forty-two  technical  colleges. 
Several  hundred  technical  classes  and  a  large 
number  of  benevolent  institutions.  In  the 
whole  of  India  nearly  17,000,000  men  and 
1,600,000  women  can  read  and  write. 

RHODESIA. 

The  facilities  for  the  education  of  European 
children  in  Southern  Rhodesia  include  (1) 
the  Government  High  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls  with  boarding  accommodation  ;  (2)  the 
Government  High  Schools  without  boarding 
accommodation  ;  (3)  Public  Schools  for  both 
sexes  with  and  without  boarding  accommo- 
dation ;  (4)  Primary  schools  for  children 
below  Standard  III  ;  (5)  Farm  schools  ;  (6) 
Private  State-aided  schools  ;  and  (7)  Schools 
for  native  children.  The  High  schools  are 
situated  at  Salisbury  (boarding),  and  Bula- 
wayo  (boarding).  The  Public  schools  are  at 
Umtali,    Gwelo,    Enkeldporn,    Victoria   and 


Melsetter  (all  with  boarding  accommodation), 
and  at  Gatooma,  Que-Que,  Selukwe,  Pen- 
halonga,  Bulawayo,  Giant  Mine,  Gadzema, 
and  Selukwe  (without  boarding  accommoda- 
tion). The  schools  in  Class  4  are  Avondale 
Preparatory  School,  Salisbury,  Hillside  Pre- 
paratory School,  Bulawayo,  and  Roylton 
Preparatory  School,  Bulawayo.  The  country 
schools  are  scattered  over  the  principal 
farming  and  mining  areas. 

All  these  farm  schools  are  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  and  control,  and  additional 
Farm  Schools  may  be  opened  as  required, 
wherever  ten  children  of  school  age  can  be 
collected  at  one  place,  not  within  reach  of 
another  Public  school.  In  these  farm  schools 
the  Government  pays  the  teacher's  salary 
and  supplies  ordinary  school  requisites.  The 
farmers  interested  provide  a  building  and  the 
larger  pieces  of  school  furniture,  viz.,  table 
and  chair,  cupboard,  desks  and  benches. 
The  fees  in  Farm  Schools  are  the  same  as  in 
other  Government  schools. 

The  High  Schools  in  Salisbury  and  Bula- 
wayo prepare  pupils  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  South 
Africa.  The  Umtali  and  Gwelo  Public 
Schools  are  in  a  position  to  carry  pupils  as 
far  as  the  University  Junior  Certificate. 

About  twenty  scholarships — each  of  the 
value  of  £40  per  annum  for  boarders,  or  £20 
per  annum  for  day  pupils, — are  offered  each 
year  by  the  Beit  Trustees  for  competition 
among  the  schools  of  South  Rhodesia. 
These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  the  competition  for  them  is 
limited  to  children  under  15  years  of  age, 
who  must,  moreover,  have  spent  at  least 
three  school  quarters  in  Standard  VI  or  a 
higher  standard. 

Three  bursaries  of  £100  a  year  each  are 
offered  by  the  Beit  Trustees  to  the  most 
successful  candidates  in  the  first  or  second 
classes  of  the  Cape  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, in  order  to  enable  them  to  attend 
University  Colleges  in  South  Africa  for  their 
further  education. 

Two  bursaries  of  £50  a  year  are  offered, 
also  by  the  Beit  Trustees,  to  enable  girls  who 
desire  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession, 
and  who  have  shewn  aptitude  for  that  work, 
to  attend  the  Ladies'  Training  College, 
Grahamstown. 

Rhodesian  boys  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
three  Rhodes  Scholarships  to  the  value  of 
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£300  per  annum,  for  three  years,  tenable  at 
Oxford  University.  Rhodes  scholars  must 
have  passed  the  Intermediate  B.A.  Examina- 
tion of  the  Cape,  or  an  equivalent  examination 
elsewhere,  and  must  have  passed  their  nine- 
teenth birthday,  before  proceeding  to  Oxford. 
In  addition  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Rho- 
desia, the  following  Aided  Schools  share  in 
the  above  privileges,  receive  aid  from  Govern- 
ment, and  are  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Government  Inspectors  of  Schools.  St. 
George's  School,  Bulawayo,  The  Convent 
School,  Salisbury,  and  the  Plumtree  College, 
(mainly  boarding) .  There  are  also  about  1 60 
native  schools  with  20,000  pupils. 

EGYPT   AND   THE   ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN. 

Native  education  is  carried  on  in  about 
8,000  Maktahs,  or  elementary  vernacular 
schools,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
During  recent  years  a  determined  and  more 
or  less  successful  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Egyptian  Ministry  of  Education  to  bring 
these  independent  Maktahs  under  a  loose 
form  of  Government  supervision  by  offering 
financial  aid  as  a  reward  for  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  up  to  a  cer- 


tain standard  as  subjects  apart  from  the 
usual  purely  religious  curricula.  The  number 
of  Maktahs  thus  brought  under  inspection 
has  now  reached  5,000  with  10,000  teachers, 
400,000  boy  pupils  and  60,000  girls. 

From  1913  the  financial  grants  to  schools 
situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Provincial 
Councils  have  been  paid  by  local  funds. 
Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  there  are  eleven  colleges  for  the 
teaching  of  law,  medicine,  military  science, 
engineering,  veterinary  science,  agriculture, 
accounting,  teaching  and  commerce ;  15 
special  technical  schools  for  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades,  technics,  teaching,  domestic 
economy,  nursing  and  midwifery,  police- 
schools,  and  reformatories  ;  33  Higher  Prim- 
ary Schools  ;  3  Higher  Elementary  Schools, 
and  200  Elementary  Vernacular  Schools. 
The  total  number  of  students  attending 
these  establishments  is  23,000  boys,  and 
10,000  girls.  There  are  in  addition  about 
4,000  schools  (higher  and  elementary)  under 
the  control  of  Provincial  Councils  with 
252,000  students.  In  1908  a  National  Uni- 
versity was  founded  in  Cairo. 

At  the  head  of  all  religious  instruction  is 
the  University  (and  Mosque)  of  El  Azhar,  in 
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Cairo,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  972. 
In  this  centre  of  Koranic  learning  there  are 
about  400  professors  and  10,000  students. 
There  are  also  the  Mosques  at  Tanta  (El 
Ahmadi)  with  3,000  students,  Damietta, 
with  400  students,  Dessugi,  with  300  students 
and  Meshiah-Olama  of  Alexandria  with  about 
2,000  students.  Over  all  these  religious  in- 
stitutions is  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
El  Azhar. 

In  the  huge  and  backward  territory  of  the 
Sudan  education  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  In 
addition  to  the  Kuttubs,  or  vernacular  schools, 
of  which  there  are  about  100,  there  are  six 
primary  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  English  as  well  as  in  Arabic.  These  are 
situated  at  Khartoum,  Omdurman,  El  Obeid, 
Wad  Medani,  Suakin  and  Atbara.  The  se- 
condary school  is  the  Gordon  College  at 
Khartoum,  to  which  is  attached  a  teachers' 
training  college  with  about  100  students. 
There  are  industrial  workshops  at  Khartoum 


and  Omdurman,  and  girls'  schools  at  Rufaa, 
Dongola,  Merowe  and  Kamlin. 

OTHER   COLONIES. 

In  Newfoundland  the  educational  system 
is  denominational,  but  is  assisted  by  the 
Government.  There  are,  in  all,  about  60,000 
pupils  divided  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Schools  (406),  the  Roman  Catholic  (346) 
and  the  Methodist  (383) . 

In  the  beautiful  island  of  Mauritius 
primary  education  is  free  but  not  com- 
pulsory. There  are  49  Government  and 
100  State-aided  schools  with  a  combined 
attendance  of  23,000  children.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  number  are  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  The  principal  secondary 
school  is  the  Royal  College  with  fourteen 
affiliated  schools,  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
State-aided  schools  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Mohammedans  and  Hindus. 
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In  the  Straits  Settlements  there  are 
eight  Government  English  schools  with 
2,700  pupils  and  thirty-five  grant-in-aid 
English  schools  with  nearly  13,000  pupils. 
The  Government  vernacular  schools,  for 
native  boys  and  girls,  number  about  190, 
with  just  under  23,000  pupils,  and  the 
aided  vernacular  schools  are  three  in  num- 
ber with  150  students.  In  Malacca  there 
is  a  training  college  for  Malay  teachers. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  have  a  num- 
ber of  English  schools  either  maintained  or 
assisted  by  the  Government.  These  schools 
are  situated  in  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri 
Sembilan  and  Pahang,  and  have  about 
9,000  students.  The  Malay  vernacular 
schools  have  about  25,000  pupils  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  educational  system  of  Ceylon,  the 
premier  Crown  Colony,  is  under  the  Govern- 
ment Director  of  Education  and  a  staff  of 
inspectors.  There  are  between  700  and  800 
Government  vernacular  schools  with  84,000 
boys  and  27,000  girls.    The  aided  vernacular 


schools  number  over  1,800  with  129,700  boys 
and  76,000  girls.  The  unaided  vernacular 
schools  are  1,400  in  number  and  have  over 
31,000  students. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  native  schools 
there  are  306  English  and  Anglo-vernacular 
establishments  with  over  36,000  and  10,000 
boys  and  girls,  respectively.  In  the  vernacu- 
lar Government  schools  education  is  free, 
but  fees  are  charged  in  the  English  schools. 
The  Government  maintains  the  Royal  College 
and  the  Training  College,  with  the  English 
school  attached,  but  the  other  English  schools 
are  privately  owned  but  State-aided.  Tech- 
nical education  is  provided  in  several  tech- 
nical schools  and  36  industrial  schools.  The 
Cambridge  I^ocal  examinations  as  well  as 
several  of  the  I^ondon  University  examina- 
tions are  annually  held  in  the  Colony 
by  special  arrangement,  and  the  Govern- 
ment gives  two  scholarships  tenable  in 
England.  -      : 

With  the  opening  of  the  Hong-Kong 
University    in    1912    this    flourishing   little 
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Colony  became  the  leading  British  educa- 
tional centre  in  the  Far  East.  There  are 
faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine  and  Engineering. 
The  number  of  students  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  there  is  a  highly-competent  staff  of 
British  Professors  and  l/ccturers.  The  ordin- 
ary educational  system  is  largely  denomina- 
tional, but  672  schools  are  subject  to  Govern- 
ment supervision,  and  these  are  attended  by 
35,282  pupils.  The  Government  Schools, 
which  have  a  number  of  English  teachers, 
include  the  Kowloon  and  Victoria  schools  for 
both  boys  and  girls  of  British  parents  (about 
120  pupils)  ;  Queen's  College  (600  mostly 
Chinese)  ;  the  Belilios  Girls'  School  (400)  ;  and 
other  English  schools  for  Chinese  boys.  There 
is  also  a  Police  School  with  over  500  pupils 
(Indian)  and  a  Technical  Institute. 

In  the  Island  of  Cyprus  there  are  about  699 
elementary  schools,  made  up  of  479  Greek- 
Christian  schools  and  212  Mohammedan 
institutions  with  a  combined  strength  of  700 
teachers  and  32,000 
pupils.  In  addition 
there  are  4  Greek  High 
Schools  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  as  well 
as  one  High  School  for 
Mohammedan  boys. 

The  State-aided  mis- 
sion system  is  in  vogue 
in  the  Fiji  Islands,  but 
there  are  two  public 
schools  at  Suva,  one 
for  girls  and  one  for 
boys,  and  in  Sevuka 
there  is  a  mixed  school. 
These  receive  sub- 
stantial Government 
grants.  Good  facilities 
are  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  Euro- 
pean children. 

In  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  of  British  West 
Africa  the  system  is 
principally  denomina- 
tional, and  there  are 
only  about  twelve 
Government  schools 
under  direct  control 
compared  with  150 
assisted  schools  man- 
aged by  the  various 
reHgious  bodies.     The 


total  number  of  students  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  is  approximately  25,000. 
In  Ashanti  there  are  three  Missions  which 
have  nearly  50  native  schools  with  over 
1,700  students.  There  is  also  a  Government 
school  with  350  pupils.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  there  are  two  Government  schools, 
one  at  Tamale,  and  the  other  at  Gambaga. 

Sierra  lycone  possesses  over  100  elementary 
schools  with  nearly  9,000  students,  and  four- 
teen secondary  schools,  eight  of  which  are 
managed  by  missionaries  and  the  remainder 
by  private  persons  ;  there  is  also  a  technical 
school.  Fourah  Bay  College,  the  leading 
institution  in  this  colony,  is  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Durham.  There  are  in  addition 
five  Mohammedan  schools  under  the  Govern- 
ment Education  Department.  Mohammedan 
youths  are  being  trained  as  teachers.  In  the 
Sierra  I^eone  Protectorate  there  are  several 
schools  attached  to  the  various  missions  as 
well  as  Mohammedan  schools.      At  Bo,  a 
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railway  centre,  there  is  a  special  Government 
school  under  European  management  for  the 
sons  and  nominees  of  native  chiefs.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  100. 

The  system  in  the  Gambia  Colony  is 
denominational,  and  there  are  about  seven 
elementary  schools  receiving  Government 
aid,  with  1,500  students.  The  Wesley ans 
have  a  secondary  school  and  a  technical 
school. 

The  educational  system  of  Nigeria  is  the 
most  extensive  in  West  Africa.  The  primary 
and  secondary  schools  of  Southern  Nigeria 
have  a  staff  of  considerably  over  200  ordinary 
teachers  and  thirty  technical  instructors. 
There  is  a  special  residential  school  at  Bonny  ; 
a  Government  secondary  school  at  I^agos  ; 
and  a  school  at  Calabar.  There  are  in  all 
sixty  Government  schools  and  ninety  others 
receiving  State  aid,  with  a  total  number  of 
pupils  exceeding  21,000.  The  attendance  at 
non-aided  schools  is  over  32,000. 

The  system  in  Northern  Nigeria  is  similar 
to  that  in  vogue  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  only  secular  subjects  are  com- 
pulsory. There  are,  however,  several  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  Mission  Schools. 
The  native  schools  scattered  all  over  this 
huge  territory  number  about  24,000  with 
200,000  pupils.  Kano,  where  the  principal 
schools  are  at  present  situated,  is  a  flourish- 
ing Mohammedan  centre  {q.v.). 

In  the  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa,  a  State 
school  for  European  children  has  been  opened 
at  Nairobi  to  which  there  has  been  added  a 
boarding  establishment  for  a  limited  number 
of  pupils.  There  are  also  Government  schools 
at  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  and  Vasin  Gishu.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Kikuyu  takes  in 
European  children  as  day  scholars,  and  the 


same  is  done  by  the  African  Inland  Mission 
(American)  at  Kijabe.  At  Mombasa,  Euro- 
pean children  are  taught  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Convent,  and  the  Buxton  High 
School  furnishes  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
children  of  mixed  races.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  native  schools  scattered  over  the 
country. 

In  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  the 
prevailing  system  of  elementary  education  is 
that  of  grants-in-aid.  Free,  unsectarian 
Government  schools  only  exist  to  a  limited 
extent.  In  Barbados,  Codrington  College  is 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham  and 
the  degrees  of  the  University  may  be  obtained. 
In  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad 
and  British  Guiana  there  are  considerable 
facilities  for  higher  education,  and  good  col- 
leges, notably  Harrison  College  for  boys  and 
Queen's  College  for  girls  in  Barbados,  the 
Jamaica  College  at  Hope  (boys),  Wolmer's 
Schools  in  Kingston  (boys  and  girls)  and 
Munro  and  Dickenson's  Schools  (boys  and 
girls)  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  in  Jamaica, 
the  Queen's  Royal,  St.  Mary's  and  Naparima 
Colleges  in  Trinidad,  Queen's  College  in 
British  Guiana,  and  St.  Mary's  College  in  St. 
I^ucia.  In  the  I^eeward  Islands  an  Act  of 
1890  makes  education  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  5  to  12  years  of  age,  and  makes 
it  free  also  for  such  as  cannot  pay  fees.  In 
Jamaica  education  is  compulsory  in  certain 
townships.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  Mico  College 
(Jamaica)  for  training  elementary  school 
teachers,  receives  students  from  some  other 
West  Indian  Colonies  (the  Leeward  Islands 
and  British  Guiana).  There  are  PubHc 
lyibraries  in  the  principal  Colonies,  and  good 
newspapers.* 


*  (For  special  education  see  under  such  headings  as    Navy,    Army,    Indian    Civil   Service,    etc. 
individual  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  see  Gazetteer  of  Cities  and  Towns.) 
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In    Old    Cairo 

The   street  of  the   Weizer   Gate.      Beyond  are   the  tu netted  minarets  of  the  Agha 

Mosque,   which  is    known   as  the   Blue    Mosque,   so-called   because   of    its    interior 

decoration  of  exquisitely  tinted  blue  tiles 
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ALTHOUGH  Egypt  was  declared  an 
independent  Kingdom  in  March,  1922, 
England's  great  work  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Lower  Nile  has  not  been  lost  to  the 
Empire,  because  this  new  Kingdom  now  forms 
a  self-governing  and  independent  member  of 
the  British  League.  The  Protectorate  over 
Egypt,  declared  in  November,  1914,  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  place  came  the  more 
dignified  Treaty  of  Permanent  Alliance  with 
the  British  Empire.  By  the  terms  of  this 
Convention  the  British  Government  is  rep- 
resented in  Egypt  by  a  High  Commissioner, 
who  is  entitled  to  an  exceptional  position, 
and  to  take  precedence  over  the  Diplomatic 
Representatives  of  other  countries.  Great 
Britain  is  entitled  to  maintain  Imperial 
troops  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
free  access  through  the  country.  Egypt  is 
debarred  from  entering  into  any  political 
agreement  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
Government  through  the  High  Commissioner. 
Notwithstanding  these  necessary  safeguards 
to  Imperial  interests  and  communications 
with  India,  AustraHa,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Far  East,  Egypt  has  become  a  separate  and 
independent  nation,  ruled  by  her  own  King 
and  ParHament.  This  being  so,  its  inclusion 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  The  British  Empire 
is  warranted  only  by  (1)  the  great  work 
carried  out  by  England  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
(2)  the  Treaty  of  Permanent  Alliance  with 
the  British  Empire,  (3)  the  absence  of  an 
independent  foreign  poHcy,  and  (4)  the 
status  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  the 
Sudan. 


The  total  area  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
— the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  has  been  divided  from  time 
immemorial  —  is  approximately  350,000 
square  miles,  but  much  of  this  territory  is 
occupied  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  region 
lying  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Sinai  Peninsula,  all  of  which  are  of  little 
economic  value.  The  fertile  and  developed 
area  is,  however,  only  about  13,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  consists  of  the  Nile 
Valley  and  the  Delta.  The  water-surface  of 
the  life-giving  Nile,  lakes,  and  marshes 
within  Egyptian  territory  (inclusive  of 
those  in  the  British  Sudan)  {q.v.)  is 
approximately  2,900  square  miles,  and  the 
population  of  the  settled  districts  about 
13  millions,  which  increases  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  1.60  per  cent. 

The  population  consists  of  about  11 
miUion  Mohammedans,  800,000  Copts,  40,000 
Jews,  and  under  a  million  Sudanese,  Bedouins 
and  other  races,  of  which  900  per  1,000  are 
illiterate.  The  capital,  Cairo,  has  800,000 
inhabitants ;  Alexandria,  the  chief  port, 
450,000;  Port  Said  and  Ismailia,  90,000; 
and  Suez,  34,000.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  general  description  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  the  succession  of  historical  events, 
often  of  an  international  character,  which 
led  to  the  British  Protectorate,  and  finally 
to  independence  within  the  Empire,  must  be 
followed  here  in  some  detail  to  enable  a 
clear  understanding  to  be  obtained  of  the 
history  and  economic  status  of  modern 
Egypt. 
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THE    LAND    OF    THE    PHARAOHS. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  even 
outline  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  recorded 
by  Manetho,  the  High  Priest  of  Isis  who 
lived  about  300  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  In  his  writings,  Manetho  gives 
the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt  for  many 
thousand  years.  Menes  was  the  founder  of 
the  first  thirty  dynasties,  and  the  monuments 
and  hierogl5^hics  which  have  been  dis- 
covered have  enabled  a  more  or  less 
complete  record  to  be  obtained  of  these 
early  dates  of  civiHsation.  Although  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  historian, 
the  events  which  took  place  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  (q.v.)  before  the  Christian  era 
have  so  little  bearing  on  modern  history, 
that  the  necessary  space  cannot  be  devoted 
here  to  an  adequate  study  of  them.  There 
are  many  important  and  voluminous 
works  devoted  to  the  ancient  history  of 
Eg3^t,  which  make  interesting  reading,  and 
are  highly  instructive,  but  they  deal  with 
centuries  long  before  the  dawn  of  British 
history,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to 
students  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  ancient 
empires. 

The  Arabs  conquered  Egypt  in  a.d.  639, 
and,  under  the  Mohammedan  Rulers,  the 
country  completely  changed.  In  the  year 
1250  A.D.  the  Mamelukes,  or  slaves  from  the 
Caucasus,  who  had  been  aided  in  their  rise 
to  power  by  Saladin,  seized  the  reins  of 
government  and  held  them  until  subdued 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Selim,  in  1520.  From 
this  date  until  the  dawn  of  the  18th  century 
the  defeated  Mameluke  Chiefs  kept  the  whole 
country  in  a  state  of  continual  disorder, 
eventually  obtaining  power  when  Turkey 
was  hard  pressed  by  Russia  and  Austria. 
In  1798,  the  French  invaded  Eg3^t,  but 
were  expelled  by  the  British,  and  Turkey 
reasserted  her  power  by  treacherously 
murdering  the  Mameluke  leaders.  This 
act  was  carried  into  effect  by  Mohammed 
Ali  Bey,  then  in  command  of  the  Turkish 
Forces  in  Egypt.  This  unscrupulous  but 
enterprising  officer  then  became  the  Pasha 
of  the  reconquered  territory,  afterwards 
consolidating  and  extending  his  dominions, 
until  at  last  he  excited  the  jealousy 
and  fears  of  his  master,  the  Sultan.  It 
is  at  this  period  when  the  history  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt  may  be  said  to  properly 
commence. 


ENGLAND    IN    EGYPT. 

Europe  was  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of 
the  utmost  complexity  when  Egypt  became 
bankrupt  in  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha.  To 
pluck  the  primary  cause  of  failure  from  the 
tangled  roots  of  Oriental  maladministration 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  because  there 
was  such  a  battalion  of  causes  as  to  make 
exact  definition  well  nigh  impossible.  How- 
ever, before  concentrating  attention  on  the 
regeneration  of  Egypt,  and  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  the  Sudan,  the  raison  d'etre  must 
be  given  for  the  change  of  British  policy 
from  one  of  non-intervention  to  one  of  full 
control  and  responsibility,  which  necessitates 
focussing  the  lens  for  a  brief  space  on  events 
which  took  place  far  back  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  before  the  Arabi  Revolt  and  the 
British  occupation. 

Previously  to  the  advent  of  the  war-lord, 
Mohammed  Ali,  Egypt  had,  for  many  years, 
been  a  province  of  Turkey,  ruled  by  the 
Sultan  through  his  appointed  pashas,  who, 
in  turn,  delegated  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  Mameluke  Beys  ;  but  AH,  "  The  Albanian," 
was  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  predecessors 
and  did  not  rest  content  with  the  Pashalic  of 
Egypt,  but  extended  his  dominion  south  to 
Kordofan,  east  to  Arabia  and  Syria,  and 
then,  turning  on  the  Sultan  himself,  fought 
his  way  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

His  fall  was  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  In  1824 
his  land  and  sea  forces  were  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  Sultan,  but  after  Navarino 
and  the  fall  of  Acre  to  the  British,  Turkish 
and  Austrian  fleets,  which  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  Syria  in  1841,  Mohammed  All's 
power  was  gone.  Even  after  these  disasters, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  wringing  from  the 
Sultan  a  firman  granting  him  and  his  house 
for  ever  the  pashaUc  of  'Egypt,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  in  coin. 
Furthermore,  by  the  firman  of  1841  the 
Egyptian  Army  was  not  to  exceed  a  given 
strength,  taxes  were  to  be  collected  in  the 
Sultan's  name,  and  the  coinage  was  to 
remain  Turkish.  Although  nominally  the 
power  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  limited,  he 
remained  in  reality  the  supreme  ruler  of 
Egypt  until  his  death,  and  thus  began  the 
partial  separation  of  Egypt  from  Turkey. 

The  next  two  rulers  were  Abbas  Pasha,  a 
cruel  despot,  and  Said  Pasha,  in  whose  reign 
was  commenced  the  cutting  of  the  Suez 
Canal.    About  this  period  little  need  be  said 
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here,  as  these  reigns  were  peaceful,  and 
although  the  lot  of  the  fellah,  or  Egyptian 
peasant,  was  generally  a  hard  one,  especially 
jn  Said's  time,  owing  to  the  forced  labour  on 
the  Suez  Canal  works,  the  financial  position 
of  Egypt,  so  far  as  its  foreign  debts  were 
concerned,  was  fairly  sound  ;  consequently 
this  period  bears  Httle  relation  to  subsequent 
events.  The  external  debt  then  amounted 
to  only  3 J  millions  sterHng,  whereas  in  1879 
— sixteen  years  later — at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Ismail  Pasha,  it  had  grown  to  the  enor- 
mous figure  of  over  100  millions  sterUng, 
and  this,  with  an  estimated  revenue  of  only 
9  millions  a  year.  It  was  in  this  brief  period 
of  prodigality  that  Egypt  sowed  the  seeds 
of  national  calamity  and  financial  ruin,  from 
which  she  was  only  extricated  with  difficulty 
by  the  change  of  British  policy  from  one  of 
unsupported  advice  to  one  of  control. 

Although  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Major- 
General  Charles  Gordon  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive  far  south  in  the 
Equatorial  Province  of  the  Sudan  (the  latter 
being  Governor-General  from  1877  to  1879), 
and  all  the  intervening  country  was  under 
Egyptian  dominion,  it  was  not  by  foreign 
conquest  that  Egypt  was  brought  to  a  state 
of  bankruptcy,  but  as  the  result  of  useless 
expenditure  in  Egypt  itself,  chaotic  and 
corrupt  administration,  and  the  attempt  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  fourth  Khedive,  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible.*  He  raised  loan  after 
loan,  endeavouring  at  times  to  pay  Peter 
with  a  portion  of  the  money  borrowed  from 
Paul,  with  the  object  of  instituting  in  Egypt 
all  the  modern  and  scientific  improvements 
he  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  most  advanced 
European  countries.  He  tried  by  lavish  and 
mostly  useless  expenditure  to  convert  Egypt 
from  a  backward  Eastern  State  to  an  up- 
to-date  Western  nation,  all  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  Then,  finding  out,  when  it 
was  too  late,  the  impossibility  of  accompUsh- 
ing  this,  he  strove  by  various  poHtical 
manoeuvres,  of  which  he  was  a  master  hand, 
to  play  one  creditor  against  another,  and  so 
gain  time  for  his  cruel  tax-gatherers  to  ex- 
tract, with  the  help  of  the  courbash  and  an 
army  of  money  lenders,  sufficient  revenue 
to    meet    the    immediate    demands    of    his 


creditors   and   so  postpone   all  pretext  for 
foreign  intervention. 

Not  only  in  the  imposition  of  numerous, 
ill-timed  and  often  twice  collected  taxes  did 
Ismail  Pasha  and  his  ministers  harass  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt — for  there  was  one  tax 
as  well  as  one  law  for  the  favoured  class,  and 
quite  different  ones  for  the  peasantry, — but 
he  also  made  himself  proprietor  of  much  of 
the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  country, 
his  estates  covering  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  f  These  he  exploited 
with  compulsory  labour. 

Despotic  rule  alone  is  possible  in  Eastern 
countries,  where  the  people  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  accustomed  to  consider 
their  lives,  their  property,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  they  possess  as  belonging  to  their 
ruler,  but  to  be  permanent  and  peaceful 
such  despotism  must  be  reHeved  by  benevol- 
ence, occasional  munificence,  and  a  somewhat 
ostentatious  sympathy  with  any  special 
affliction  with  which  the  people  may  be 
visited  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  power  of  such  a  ruler  should  never  be 
undermined   or   challenged   with   impunity. 

Ismail  Pasha  appeared  to  disregard  all 
these  commonplace  facts  of  Eastern  rule. 
The  taxes  were  collected  relentlessly,  epi- 
demic diseases  went  uncared  for,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  Turkish  element  which  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
reproved  by  foreign  Powers,  and  the  Egypt- 
ian Army,  the  only  safeguard  for  a  ruler  in 
such  circumstances,  was  undisciplined  and 
discontented  owing  to  a  variety  of  grievances, 
all  more  or  less  real.  The  pay  of  the  men 
was  often  months,  and  sometimes  years,  in 
arrears ;  they  were  forced  to  remain  silent 
witnesses  of  the  cruel  methods  of  tax- 
collecting  and  oppression  among  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  knowing  that  the  money 
so  extorted  was  being  expended  lavishly 
and  irresponsibly  by  a  corrupt  and  dissolute 
army  of  officials,  while  their  own  pay  was 
getting  more  and  more  in  arrears,  and  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  miUtary  and  civil 
justice.  The  Egyptian  officers  were  dis- 
contented with  the  preference  shown  to 
their    Turkish    and    Circassian    comrades. 


*  The   reference   above  to  Ismail  Pasha  as  the    fourth  Khedive  is  merely  for  convenience.    Strictly 
speaking,  the  title  of  Khedive  was  not  granted  by  the  Sultan  until  1867,  and  not  to  Mohammed  Ali. 

t  One-fifth  of  the  arable  land  of  the  country." — Lord  Cromer  in  Modern  Egypt. 
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whose  overbearing  habits  generated  bitter 
hatred.* 

The  internal  administration  of  both  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  from  the  highest  Turkish 
officer  to  the  lowest  native  civil  servant  and 
local  policeman,  was  a  chaotic  sea  of  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue.  Every  official  held 
office  by  the  good  will  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  con- 
tinued petty  place- 
seeking  intrigue. 
Among  the  Govern- 
ment servants,  high 
and  low  alike,  the 
very  precarious 
nature  of  their  ten- 
ure of  office  was 
conducive  to  cor- 
ruption. The  aim 
of  nearly  all  was  to 
extort  from  the 
fellaheen,  by  any 
and  every  means 
at  their  command, 
sufficient  in  money 
and  kind  readily  to 
supply  the  inces- 
sant demands  from 
Cairo  and  leave  a 
balance  in  hand  for 
quickly  enriching 
themselves. 

The  financial 
position  of  Egypt 
had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  March, 
1876,  Mr.  Cave 
reported  on  the 
finances,  and  clear- 
ly showed  the  cha- 
otic state  of  the 
whole  fabric  of 
Government  and 
the  bankrupt  po- 
sition of  the  country. 

the  Khedive  suspended  payment  of  Treasury 
BiUs,  Previously  to  this,  however,  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  form  a  National 

*  Ismail  Pasha  first  obtained  from  the   Sultan 
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Bank  of  Egypt  under  the  control  of  three 
Europeans,  but,  although  Great  Britain, 
which  was  followed  by  France,  was  one  of 
Egypt's  largest  creditors,  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  against  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  country,  that  I^ord  Derby 
declined  to  appoint  a  British  commissioner, 
and  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion,  although 
it  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  France 
and  several  other 
Powers.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the 
Khedive  issued  a 
decree  inaugurating 
an  "  International 
Commission  of  the 
Public  Debt "  to 
represent  the  bond- 
holders. 

The  French,  Aus- 
trian and  Italian 
Governments  each 
nominated  a  Com- 
missioner, but  again 
England  declined  to 
interfere.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of 
Egypt,  however,  be- 
came the  cause  of 
such  grave  anxiety 
in  the  United  King- 
dom that  Lord 
Goschen  was  event- 
ually sent  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  here  the  recom- 
mendations of  Lord 
Goschen  and  M. 
Joubert,  who  repre- 
sented  French 
financial  interests, 
for  the  importance 
and  subsequent 
lies  more  in  the 
made    and    after- 


I'ho/o  by  kind  permission  of  G.  S.  Trowbridge 
DRiNKil  VENDOR,     ALEXANDRIA] 


value   of    the    Mission 
recommendations    then 
wards  adopted  for  the  better  administration 
of  the  country  than  in  its  actual  financial 

recognition    of    the    right  of  primogeniture,   which 


eventually  made  his  son,  Teufik,  Khedive  instead  of  Halim  Pasha  (Ismail's  uncle).  For  this  concession, 
Ismail  agreed  to  raise  the  tribute  to  Turkey  from  ;^376,000  to  ;^675,000  per  annum  ;  and  in  1867  he 
obtained  by  firman  the  hereditary  title  of  Khedive,  and  was  given  fuller  powers  of  internal  administra- 
tion. In  1872  another  firman  enabled  him  to  contract  foreign  loans  without  the  consent  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  extended  his  powers  until  they  were  almost  full  sovereign  rights.  This  was  the  actual  beginning 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
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arrangements.  As  was  afterwards  proved,  so 
chaotic  was  the  whole  fabric  of  govern- 
ment, and  so  impossible  were  the  public 
accounts,  fiscal  system,  and  method  of 
appointing  and  capability  of  the  officials, 
that  no  basis  existed  for  a  permanently  suc- 
cessful financial  settlement.  The  Goschen 
Mission,  however,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  European  officials  with  powers 
larger  than  those  hitherto  possessed  by 
foreigners  in  the  Egyptian  service. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  European 
control.  It  was  found  impossible  to  estab- 
lish any  satisfactory  system  which  would 
insure  the  rightful  claims  of  bondholders 
being  regularly  met,  and  at  the  same  time 
minimise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  fellaheen — a  point  which 
successive  British  Governments  had  ever  in 
view — without  placing  the  fiscal  administra- 
tion under  European  control  and  exerting 
an  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  Khedive 
and  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  regime  was  the 
establishment  at  Cairo  of  a  PubHc  Debt 
Office,  known  as  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette 
Publique,  with  one  British  (Sir  Evelyn 
Baring)  and  one  French  Controller.  The 
position  of  this  department  in  the  political 
world  was  left  somewhat  vague.  The  con- 
trollers, who  were  to  study  the  interests 
of  the  bond-holders,  were  nominated  by 
their  respective  Governments,  and  certain 
of  the  revenues  of  Egypt  were  assigned 
to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  Sinking  Fund,  but  the  person- 
ahty  of  the  controllers,  and  the  support  they 
received  from  their  Governments,  gave  them 
considerable  power  of  influence  over  the 
Klhedive,  the  central  administration,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt. 

In  1878  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
fiscal  administration  of  Egypt  was  appointed. 
The  corrupt  and  muddled  state  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  clearly  revealed 
by  the  reports  of  this  Commission  led  to  the 
substitution  of  the  control  for  a  Ministry 
composed  of  Europeans  and  Egyptians.  The 
portfolio  of  finance  was  given  to  Sir  Charles 
Rivers  Wilson,  and  that  of  Public  Works  to 
M.  de  Bligni^res  ;  Nubar  Pasha  went  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,   and   Riaz 


Pasha  to  that  of  the  Interior.  By  this  means 
Europeans  not  only  were  invested  with 
diplomatic  and  financial  influence,  but  also 
became  Ministers  of  the  Khedive  with  ad- 
ministrative powers ;  but  their  task  was 
indeed  a  difficult  one,  for  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
violated  every  principle  of  good  government, 
justice  and  commercial  prosperity. 

No  financial  settlement  was  within  the 
range  of  possibility  without  the  complete  re- 
organisation of  all  the  departments  of  State, 
the  judicial  service,  the  civil  service,  the 
military  and  the  police.  To  complicate 
matters  further,  the  Khedive,  Ismail,  was 
continually  intriguing  against  his  ministers 
and  endeavouring  by  subtlety  to  throw  off 
European  control.  The  people  of  Egypt  were 
being  taught  that,  if  the  Khedive  triumphed 
over  the  Powers,  the  foreign  debts  of  the 
country  would  be  cancelled  and  the  taxation 
reduced  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Military  Party 
were  spreading  the  seeds  of  revolution  among 
the  troops,  and  religious  hatred  was  being 
worked  to  fever  heat.* 

There  were  other  special  difficulties.  The 
payments  on  the  enormous  foreign  debt  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Nile  flood — although  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  past  years,  no  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  to  minimise  the  conse- 
quences— resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  revenue,  both  in  this  and  the  following 
year.  Lord  Vivian,  at  that  time  British 
Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-General  in 
Egypt,  when  writing  of  the  reduction  of 
revenue  in  relation  to  the  deferred  payment 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  interest  on  the 
Unffied  debt,  remarked  that,  "  these  gloomy 
returns  speak  for  themselves  ;  they  show  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  well  be."f 

The  life  of  the  Nubar  Pasha  or  Egyptian- 
European  Ministry  was  of  short  duration, 
although  strongly  supported  by  both  the 
British  and  French  Governments.  The 
Khedive  was  ill-disposed  to  the  limitations 
of  his  power,  and  intrigued  continually  to 
cause  its  overthrow.  At  this  important 
juncture  Lord  Vivian,  the  British  Agent, 
and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  were  at  variance  with  each  other 


♦gin  this  year  (1878)  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed,  which  settled  so  many  of  England's  Colocial 
difficulties. 

t  Barl  Cromer  :  Modern  Egypt,  p.  65,  vol.  i. 
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over  the  system  best  adopted.  The  former 
believed  in  recognising  the  influence  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  and  supporting,  while  at  the 
same  time  controlling  his  actions,  but  Sir 
Rivers  Wilson  believed  in  reducing  the 
Khedive  to  a  mere  figurehead — which,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  proved  the 
impossibility  of  destroying  at  one  fell  blow 
the  personal  power  which  centres  round  an 
Eastern  sovereign. 

These  internal  dissensions  were  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  as  Ismail  Pasha  was 
taking  advantage  of  them.  Lord  Vivian  was 
shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles,  who  was  instructed  to  support  the 


policy  of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson.  In  the  mean- 
time Ismail  Pasha  had  effected  a  coup  d'etat 
by  intriguing  against  Nubar  Pasha  and 
forcing  him  to  resign.  The  Consuls-General 
of  the  Powers  were  in  a  dilemma.  They 
must  either  insist  upon  the  Khedive  retain- 
ing Nubar  Pasha,  in  which  event  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
disturbances  which  had  taken  place  of  late, 
or  else  they  must  give  way.  This  they  did, 
and  Nubar  resigned.* 

While  these  events  had  been  taking  place, 
the  Commission  of  inquiry  had  been  prepar- 
ing a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
financial  difficulties,  and  in  April,  1879,  the 


*  On  18th  February,  1879,  Nubar  Pasha  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilscn  were  assaulted  by  a  crew  d  of  military 
officers,  and  the  following  day  the  Ministry  resigned. 
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first  report  was  presented.  It  was  virtually 
a  declaration  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Egypt, 
which  it  was  averred  had  commenced  in  1876 
when  Ismail  Pasha  had  suspended  payment 
of  the  Treasury  Bills.  A  few  days  previously 
to  the  signing  of  this  report,  the  Khedive 
dismissed  the  European  Ministers  and  com- 
missioned Sherif  Pasha  to  form  a  new  native 
Ministry. 

This  upset  the  whole  scheme  for  a  com- 
plete reorganisation  of  the  Eg3^tian  admin- 
istration, and  as  good  finance  depends 
entirely  upon  able  administration,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  were 
useless,  and  they  tendered  their  resignations 
to  the  Khedive,  which  were  accepted  with 
alacrity,  as  it  was  Ismail's  plan  to  throw  off 
completely  European  control.  These  events 
jeopardised  the  position  of  the  foreign  bond- 
holders and  evoked  a  veritable  storm  of 
indignation  and  protest  in  France  and 
England. 

The  dismissal  of  the  European  Ministers 
was  preceded  by  the  first  slight  disturbance 
among  the  miUtary,  which  gave  Ismail  Pasha 
the  excuse  he  needed  for  this  momentous  act. 

The  Khedive  then  proceeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  to 
prepare  a  scheme  of  financial  settlement,  but 
this  was  considered  quite  impracticable  by 
all  the  European  authorities  in  the  country. 
He  overestimated  the  revenue,  and  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
Unified  Debt  from  6  to  5  per  cent.  Further- 
more, it  was  apparent  from  the  first  that 
this  scheme  was  put  forward  merely  with  the 
object  of  gaining  time,  as  the  revenue 
estimated  could  only  have  been  raised  by 
fearfuUy  harsh  measures,  or,  as  was  more 
probably  intended,  by  reverting  to  the  old 
method  of  collecting  the  taxes  in  advance, 
and  so  merely  delaying  the  inevitable 
collapse,  in  the  hope  that  poHtical  events  in 
Europe  might  take  a  turn  favourable  to  the 
Khedive's  ultimate  object  of  throwing  off 
European  control. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  considering 
the  action  of  the  Khedive  contrary  to  inter- 
national engagements,  commenced  an  action 
against  the  Government  in  the  Mixed 
Tribunal. 

Lord  Cromer,  in  his  authoritative  history 
of  Modern  Egypt,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
when  the  Khedive  dismissed  his  European 
Ministers  he  was  well  aware  of  the  serious 


nature  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  His  first 
intention  was  to  adopt  a  defiant  attitude. 
It  was  evidently  with  this  object  in  view 
that  he  obtained  an  oath  from  the  superior 
officers  of  the  army  pledging  themselves  to 
defend  himself  and  his  family  against  all 
enemies. 

A  dispatch  from  Lord  Salisbury,  politely 
worded,  but  unmistakable  in  its  intimation 
of  further  action  unless  new  European 
Ministers  were  appointed,  was  communicated 
to  the  Khedive  towards  the  end  of  April,  but 
Ismail  Pasha  relied  upon  the  time-honoured 
political  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Eastern 
countries — ^the  balance  of  jealousies, — which 
all  the  world  over  is  second  only  as  a  diplo- 
matic arm  to  supreme  sea  or  land  forces,  or 
the  balance  of  power.  The  Khedive  main- 
tained a  defiant  attitude,  notwithstanding 
that  disaffection  was  manifest  in  all  ranks 
of  his  army,  the  country  was  bankrupt,  and 
the  fellaheen  groaning  under  an  impossible 
burden  of  taxation.  He  refused  either  to 
reinstate  the  old  European  Ministers,  which, 
in  view  of  their  summary  dismissal,  would 
scarcely  have  been  wise,  or  to  appoint  others 
in  their  place. 

Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  the  British  Agent, 
was  instructed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the 
following  June,  privately  to  advise  the 
Khedive  to  abdicate,  in  which  event  both 
the  British  and  French  Governments  would 
act  together  in  obtaining  for  him  a  suitable 
civil  list  pension  and  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Prince  Teufik. 

The  reason  given  for  this  action  by  the 
two  Governments  may  be  briefly  stated  in  a 
few  lines.  (1)  That  Ismail  Pasha  had  never 
accepted  the  necessary  limitation  of  his 
power  advised  by  the  International  Com- 
mission in  virtue  of  the  financial  position  and 
general  misgovernment  of  Egypt,  which,  as 
Oriental  precedent  clearly  indicated,  would, 
if  continued,  plunge  the  country  into  uproar 
and  ruin,  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  Europeans  resident  in 
the  country,  and  prejudicial  to  the  large 
foreign  financial  interest.  (2)  The  geograph- 
ical position  of  Egypt  made  abandonment  to 
its  fate  impossible  from  a  British  point  of 
view,  although,  as  Lord  Salisbury  stated,  if 
past  history,  financial  interests,  and  geo- 
graphical position  had  not  compelled  the 
Powers  to  assume  responsibilities  for  which 
they  had  not  the  least  desire,  it  would  have 
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been  the  wisest  course  at  this  climax  to 
relinquish  all  concern  in  the  international 
affairs  of  Egypt. 

Ismail  Pasha  appealed  to  the  Sultan  for  sup- 
port, but  Europe  was  now  combined  against 
him,  and  diplomatic  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Sultan,  with  the  result  that 
Ismail  Pasha  was  deposed  by  his  suzerain, 
and  on  26th  June,  1879,  Prince  Teufik,  who 
had  been  Prime  Minister  in  succession  to 
Nubair  Pasha,  became  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Ismail  Pasha  sowed  the  seeds  of  ruin  and 
disorder,  and  his  son  Teufik  reaped  the 
abundant  harvest.* 

Egypt,  just  before  the  Arabi  Revolt,  was 
in  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  political 
turmoil.  Fanaticism  was  showing  itself 
ominously  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Europeans  were  often  insulted  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  influence  of 
the  Khedivate  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
The  Turks  and  Circassians  despised  the 
Arabs,  and  both  were  antagonistic  to  any 
form  of  European  administrative  control. 

International  rivalry  added  its  quota  to 
the  already  sufficiently  complicated  Eg)^tian 
puzzle,  making  the  settlement  of  what  form 
European  assistance  should  take  well  nigh 
impossible.  France  was  jealous  of  England, 
and  England's  position  in  Asia  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  allow  any  foreign  power 
to  become  predominant  in  Egypt.  It  was 
also  to  the  interests  of  Germany  quietly  and 
diplomatically  to  prevent  a  rapprochement 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
while  the  two  were  engaged  in  Eg5^t,  to 
prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a  German 
Colony  in  East  Africa.  Russia  held  a  watch- 
ing brief  for  Turkey,  who  imagined  her 
suzerain  power  in  danger,  and  Russia  had 
everything  to  gain  by  posing  for  the  time 
being  as  the  guardian  angel  of  Turkey. 
Italy  was  anxious  to  obtain  colonial  interests 
in  North-East  Africa.  Public  opinion  in 
France  and  England  was  clamouring  loudly 
for  a  financial  settlement.  Millions  of  French 
and  English  capital  was  at  stake.  The 
Egyptian  Army  was  suffering  from  "  swollen 
head,"  and  was  ripe  for  revolution.  Religious 
fanaticism  was  being  worked  to  a  pitch  of 
frenzy,  and  the  newly-forged  machinery  of 
government  was  creaking  ominously  on  its 
UDhill  path. 

*  Ismail  Pasha  left  the  country,  going  first  to 


Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  August, 
1879,  when  the  fifth  Khedive,  Teufik,  called 
on  Sherif  Pasha  to  form  a  ministry.  Sherif 
prepared  a  plan  for  a  constitution  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  which,  although  well-intentioned, 
was  quite  unsuitable  to  Egypt,  so  backward 
was  the  political  state  of  the  country.  The 
Khedive  refused  to  sanction  the  formation 
of  a  constitution  on  the  lines  suggested,  and 
Sherif  Pasha  resigned. 

The  Dual  control  was  again  instituted  by 
England  and  France,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
(Lord  Cromer)  and  M.  de  Bligni^res  being 
appointed  Controllers-General  with  extended 
jurisdiction  of  investigation  and  influence, 
but  without  actual  administrative  powers. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  revert  back 
to  the  firman  issued  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
deposing  the  Khedive  Ismail  in  June,  1879. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  issue  of  this,  the 
firman  of  investiture  of  1873  was  repealed, 
and  it  was  only  after  strong  diplomatic 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Sultan  that  he  had  consented  to  make  known 
the  terms  of  the  new  firman  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  England  and  France  previously  to  its 
dispatch  to  Egypt,  where  it  was  being 
anxiously  awaited.  The  Sultan  desired  to 
alter  the  right  of  succession,  but  this  was 
successfully  opposed  by  both  Governments. 
Among  other  changes  which  the  Sultan 
strove  hard  to  effect  was  the  prevention 
of  the  Khedive  from  making  commercial 
treaties,  which  was  objected  to  by  France 
who  won  the  day,  but  the  right  to  contract 
loans  was  withdrawn,  and  the  strength  of 
the  army  limited  to  18,000  men. 

The  firman  incident  thus  settled,  there 
remained  only  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry.  Riaz  Pasha  was  recalled  to  Egypt 
and  formed  a  Government,  himself  becom- 
ing President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but 
the  Khedive  retained  the  right  of  acting  as 
President  when  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  do  so. 

In  1880  a  Commission  of  Liquidation  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a  definite  settlement 
of  the  debts  of  Egypt,  to  evolve  a  plan  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  financial  system, 
and  to  apportion  the  revenue  between  the 
charges  on  the  debts  and  the  cost  of  Egyptian 
administration.  A  Khedivial  decree  was 
issued  appointing  this  Commission,  and  the 
interested  Powers  agreed  to  abide  by  its 

Italy,  ard  thtn  to  Tuikey,  \\fctre  he  died. 
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CAIRO,     FROM;iTHEr  CITADEL 

decisions.  Many  irksome  taxes  and  abuses 
of  power  were  remedied,  among  which  must 
be  mentioned  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Mouka- 
bala,  and  the  granting  of  a  small  percentage 
of  interest  to  those  who  had  already  paid 
this  curious  and  ill-conceived  "  commutation 
of  land  taxatioi.  "' 

In  June,  1880,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  left 
Bgypt  to  become  Financial  Member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  in  India,  and  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  was  ap- 
pointed Control- 
ler in  his  stead. 
Sir  Edward  Malet 
had  been  ap- 
pointed British 
Agent  and  Con- 
sul-General  in 
Cairo  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  Frank 
lyascelles.  Al- 
though apparent- 
ly the  machinery 
of  government 
and  the  financial 
arrangements 
were  slowly  be- 
ing steered  into 
calm  waters,  the 
climax  was  really 
fast  approaching. 

It  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow 
here  the  intricate 
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sarily    loose    system     of 

beginning  to  work  smoothly  when  the  final 

crash  came. 


financial  settle- 
ment. This 
would  occupy  a 
complete  volume 
in  itself.  Suffici- 
ent to  say  that 
just  under  half 
the  total  revenue 
estimated  at 
£E8,362,C00  was 
apportioned  to 
the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  to  meet 
the  charges  on 
the  debts,  many 
of  which  had 
been  "Unified." 
Affairs  were  be- 
ginning to  im- 
prove in  Egypt, 
and  the  neces- 
government   was 


THE    ARABI    REVOLT. 

The  second  mutiny  of  the  Egyptian  Army 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  real  grievances 
neglected  while  the  civil  administration  was 
being  steadily  improved.  Large  numbers  of 
Egyptian     officers     had     been     placed     on 
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half  -  pay,  but 
few  Turkish  or 
Circassian,  who 
had,  irrespective 
of  their  quahfi- 
cations,  been 
promoted  over 
the  heads  of 
Egyptian  officers 
The  pay  of  all 
ranks  was  too 
low,  and  mostly 
in  arrears,  and 
the  Khedive  was 
surrounded  by  a 
Turkish  element 
which  created 
jealousy  among 
the  Egyptians, 
who  were  often 
dismissed  with- 
out Court  Martial  or  legal  inquiry. 

Colonel  Ahmed  Arabi,  commanding  the 
4th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  became  the  leader 
of  the  Military  Party ;  he  was,  however, 
joined  by  Colonel  Ali  Bey  Fehmi,  of  the  1st 
Regiment.  A  petition,  got  up  among  the 
Egyptian  officers,  was  presented  by  the  two 
colonels  to  Riaz  Pasha.  This  demanded  the 
removal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Osman 
Pasha  Rifki,  and  the  institution  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  Turkish  officers 
recently  promoted.     Several  weeks  elapsed. 


ON     THE     OUTSKIRTS     OF     THE     CITY 
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and  nothing  was  done  either  to  meet  or  to 
deny  the  demands  of  the  officers.  Then  the 
Khedive,  who  viewed  the  petition  with  dis- 
favour, caused  Riaz  Pasha  to  call  a  special 
secret  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
over  which  he  presided.  It  was  there  de- 
cided to  summon  the  two  Colonels  to  the 
Ministry  of  War  on  some  pretext,  and  try 
them  by  a  ^  ecret  Court  Martial. 

The  decision  of  the  Ministers  became  im- 
mediately known  to  the  officers,  who  arranged 
that  in  the  event  of  their  leaders  not  re- 
turning from  the 
Ministry  of  War 
in  two  hours,  the 
regiments  would 
march  to  the 
Ministry  and  re- 
lease  them  if 
they  had  been  ar- 
rested. Messages 
were  sent  to  regi- 
ments stationed 
outside  the  city 
to  join  forces  if 
called  upon.* 
*  The  fact  that  the 
decision  of  the  se- 
cret Cabinet  meet- 
ing should  have 
leaked  out  so  quick- 
ly is  not  surprising. 
Few  political  se- 
crets are  kept  in 
Eastern  countries 
for  many  hours. 
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The  Colonels  were  arrested  on  presenting 
themselves  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  the 
Court  Martial  was  immediately  commenced, 
but  before  it  could  be  concluded  the  regiments 
arrived,  entered  the  Ministry,  and  after 
wrecking  a  portion  of  the  building  and 
hustling  the  Minister  of  War,  released  the 
Colonels,  who  thereupon  marched  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  and  demanded  from  the 
Khedive  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Minister 
of  War. 

The  Khedive  was  surrounded  by  Court 
Officials  and  Ministers,  but  finding  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
regiments  near  Cairo,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  Mahommed  Pasha  Sami  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War.  The  mutineers 
cheered  the  Khedive,  and  then  dispersed, 
but  the  two  Colonels  obtained  an  audience 
and    renewed   their    assurances    of    fidelity. 


The  curtain  then  fell  on  the  second  scene  of 
the  military  revolt.  The  third  was,  however, 
attended  with  more  serious  consequences. 

A  few  comments  must  here  be  made 
on  these  momentous  events  in  Egyptian 
modern  history.  Up  to  this  period  the  dis- 
content in  the  Egyptian  Army  was  more  or 
less  brought  about  by  real  grievances,  which 
could  have  been  remedied  without  loss  of 
prestige  by  the  Khedive  or  his  Ministers  if 
proper  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  im- 
portant service  before  dissatisfaction  ripened 
into  open  mutiny.  Considering  also  that  not 
until  the  last  phase  had  been  reached  did 
either  Arabi  or  his  followers  show  any  signs 
of  attempting  the  overthrow  of  the  Khedive 
— aiming  first  at  obtaining  immediate  remedy 
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Contains   a    wonderful    collection    of  antiquities,  In- 
cluding   jewels    worn    by    the    Pharaohs    seventeen 
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for  their  grievances,  and  in  the  second  act  of 
mutiny  only  at  their  own  safety, — it  forms 
an  interesting  and  somewhat  rare  example.* 

The  action  of  the  Khedive  in  attempting 
to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  Colonels  by  subter- 
fuge without  sufficient  military  force  to 
support  his  action  was  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
The  periods  which  elapsed  between  the  three 
stages  in  the  mutiny  gave  ample  time  for  the 
Khedive  to  rally  to  his  side  sufficient  loyal 
troops  to  have  prevented  any  further  dis- 
turbances by  the  mutineers,  or,  failing  this, 
he  could  have  made  the  best  terms  possible 
with  Arabi  before  being  forced  to  do  so  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  prestige.  Instead, 
however,  he  elected  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  mistrust  in  his  actions, 
which  produced  fear  among  the  rebellious 
officers,  and  so  forced  them  to  extreme 
measures.  Another  point  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  sense  of  undue  importance  which  the 
success  of  their  efforts  gave  the  mutineers. 
They  found  out  that  theirs  was  the  real 
power,  and  that  by  using  it  they  could  obtain 
almost  anything  they  fancied. 

It  was  against  Riaz  Pasha,  who  had  re- 
fused their  first  petition,  that  the  mutineers 
entertained  the  greatest  hatred,  and  Arabi 
endeavoured  by  intrigue  to  effect  his  over- 
throw. During  the  next  few  months  several 
acts  of  insubordination  took  place.  The 
Minister  of  War  was  again  dismissed,  and  the 
Khedive  appointed  his  brother-in-law,  Daoud 
Pasha.  A  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Egyptian  officers  was 
appointed,  with  Colonel  Arabi  (Bey)  as  a 
member ;  but  believing  himself  in  danger  of 
assassination  or  arrest  he  went  for  protection 
to  the  house  of  the  other  Colonels  on  the 
night  of  8th  September,  and  there  planned 
the  third  mutiny. 

On  the  following  morning  the  3rd  Infantry 
Regiment,  which  had  been  ordered  to  Alex- 
andria to  get  it  away  from  the  capital,  broke 
into  open  rebellion,  and  marched,  nearly 
3,000  strong,  with  eighteen  guns,  to  the 
Abadin  Palace.  The  Khedive,  who  was  at 
the  Ismailia  Palace,  some  little  distance 
away,  sent  for  Sir  Auckland  Colvin.  Having 
in  mind  similar  events  in  India  in  past  time, 
this  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  advised  the  Khedive  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  military  police  and  two 


regiments  which  were  believed  to  be  loyal, 
and  personally  arrest  Arabi  and  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
loyalty  of  any  of  the  troops  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  the  Khedive  considered  it 
dangerous  to  attempt  such  drastic  action, 
and  after  meeting  Arabi  in  front  of  the 
Abadin  Palace,  left  the  negotiations  to  the 
able  and  courageous  Sir  Auckland  Colvin. 

The  Khedive  gave  way  so  far  as  to  appoint 
Sherif  Pasha  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
place  of  Riaz  Pasha,  and  order  was  again 
restored. 

The  subsequent  events,  which  took  place 
during  1881  and  the  first  few  months  of  1882, 
are  of  little  consequence,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  followed  here.  Two  Turkish  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Sultan,  but  after 
a  brief  stay  left  at  the  request  of  the  Powers. 
Although  Sherif  Pasha  was  nominally  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Arabi,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Army,  was  the  real  power. 
The  people  were  discontented,  and  religious 
fanaticism  was  being  aroused  against  Euro- 
peans. 

It  was  in  December,  1881,  that  both  the 
British  and  French  Governments  agreed  that 
something  must  be  done  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  which  were  rapidly  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  January  of  the  following 
year,  I^ord  Granville  and  M.  Gambetta  issued 
a  "  joint  note  "  assuring  the  Khedive  of  the 
support  of  the  two  Powers,  and  hinting  at 
armed  intervention  if  necessary.  This  not 
only  caused  a  political  explosion  in  Europe, 
because  hitherto  the  part  played  by  these 
Powers,  and  the  declared  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  had  been  "  financial,"  and  merely 
directed  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Egypt- 
ian administration,  with  peaceful  inter- 
vention only  so  far  as  necessary  to  control 
the  financial  situation,  but  it  also  had  the 
reverse  effect  to  that  desired.  It  caused 
many  loyal  Egyptians  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  it  was,  after  all,  not  best  to  support 
the  Arabist  policy  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Eg5T)t- 
ians,"  as  the  joint  note  appeared  to  indicate 
that  the  Khedive  was  to  be  brought  more 
closely  under  Anglo-French  control.  Lord 
Cromer,  commenting  upon  the  effect  of  the 
joint  note,  says  :  "  From  the  moment  the 
joint  note  was  issued,  foreign  intervention 
became  an  almost  unavoidable  necessity." 


*  True,  some  of  the  acts  of  Arabi  cast  great  doubt  on  his  loyalty  to  the  Khedive,  but  theie  is  little  1o 
show  that  he  wished  for  the  overthrow  of  Teufik. 
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The  events  of  the  next  five  months  need 
not  be  reviewed  in  detail.  A  spHt  occurred 
between  Sherif  Pasha  and  the  Chamber  of 
Notables  over  the  framing  of  the  Budget,  in 
which  Sherif  was  supported  by  the  European 
Controllers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Notables  by 
the  Military  Party.  Again  the  Khedive  was 
forced  to  change  his  Government.  Mahommed 
Pasha  Sami,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Council  in  the  place 
of  Sherif  Pasha,  and  Arabi  Bey  became 
Minister  of  War.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  and  Military  Parties  obtained  the 
reins  of  Government,  and  only  a  spark  was 
needed  to  explode  the  bomb. 

Britain  and  France  were  at  this  time  at 
variance  over  the  measures  which  they  con- 
sidered should  be  taken  to  settle  the  an- 
archical state  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  France 
(Gambetta)  first  favoured  an  Anglo-French 
military  occupation,  and  Great  Britain  no 
occupation  unless  compelled,  and  then  a 
Turkish  one  for  a  limited  time.  With  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  Paris,  French  policy 
changed  so  far  as  to  desire  the  deposition 
of  the  Khedive  Teufik,  but  this  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  saw  in  such  an  act  only  a  further 
undermining  of  law  and  order. 

The  Arabist  Ministry  resigned  in  May, 
but  were  reinstated.  In  the  same  month  the 
British  and  French  Consuls-General  de- 
manded that  Arabi  should  leave  the  country, 
and  the  Ministry  again  resigned,  but  were 
induced  to  return  to  office.  Then  com- 
menced a  series  of  remarkable  trials  by 
secret  Court  Martial  of  a  large  number  of 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army  accused  of 
the  attempted  murder  of  Arabi.  Forty 
were  condemned  to  life-long  exile  in  the 
Sudan,  but  the  evidence  was  of  such  a 
flimsy  character,  and  the  trial  so  secret,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  whole  affair  was 
trumped-up  with  the  object  of  ridding  the 
army  of  officers  likely  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Khedive,  for  Arabi's  ambition  had  in- 
creased since  the  early  days  of  the  revolt. 
The  Sultan  intervened  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unjust  sentence,  but  the  Khedive, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments,  anticipated  the  Sultan's 
action  and  altered  the  sentences  from  exile 
in  the  Sudan  to  simple  exile  from  Egypt. 

This  caused  a  breach  between  the  Khedive 
and   his   Arabist   Ministers,    which   rapidly 


became  wider.  Affairs  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria became  so  disquieting  that  an  Anglo- 
French  Squadron  was  dispatched,  but  France 
objected  to  the  Porte  being  asked  to  co- 
operate, and  this  created  mistrust  of  Anglo- 
French  intentions  in  Egypt,  with  the  result 
that  public  opinion  was  united  against 
European  interference,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  agitation. 

The  blow,  so  long  deferred,  was  about  to 
fall.  The  British  and  French  Governments 
demanded  the  temporary  exile  of  Arabi  Bey, 
AH  Pasha  Fehmi,  and  Abdul-al  Pasha — the 
"  three  colonels." 

The  position  of  the  Khedive  was  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  one.  His  life  was  threatened 
if  he  did  not  immediately  reinstate  Arabi  Bey 
as  Minister  of  War,  and  he  yielded.  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabists,  and  no  other 
course  was  possible  without  Turkish  or 
Anglo-French  intervention  by  force  of  arms, 
and  France  opposed  this  measure. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Arabi  would  yield 
only  to  force  from  the  outside,  and  this  was 
soon  to  be  exerted.  So  great  was  the  agita- 
tion and  fanatical  hatred  of  Christians,  that 
large  numbers  left  the  country.  The  British 
residents  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  demanded 
protection,  and  those  of  other  nationalities 
followed  suit.  A  conference  of  the  Powers 
was  arranged  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  but 
Turkey  refused  to  join,  preferring  to  send  two 
Commissioners  to  Egypt  with  instructions 
well  calculated  to  appease  whichever  side 
obtained  the  ascendancy. 

Political  agitation  burst  into  open  riot  in 
Alexandria  on  11th  June,  when  a  Moslem 
mob  cruelly  massacred  some  forty  or  fifty 
Europeans.  Among  the  injured  was  the 
British  Consul.  Murders  occurred  a  few 
days  later  at  Benha  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  the  whole  country  was  plunged  into 
rebellion  and  indescribable  confusion.  The 
lives  of  thousands  of  Christians  were  in 
danger  and  yet  precious  days  were  allowed 
to  slip  by  owing  to  international  disagree- 
ment. The  Conference  at  Constantinople 
was  still  lingering,  but  nothing  definite  was 
settled.  The  inquiry  instituted  by  Arabi 
into  the  Alexandria  massacres  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mock-trial,  and  the  British 
Commissioner  withdrew. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place, 
batteries    were    being    hastily    erected    at 
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Alexandria  with  the  object  of  driving  off  the 
British  fleet.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed 
to  the  Sultan  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  work  ceased  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
commenced  again  early  in  July,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  (I^ord  Alcester) 
was  instructed,  on  3rd  July,  that  if  any 
further  work  was  carried  out  in  the  batteries 
he  was  to  open  fire  and  destroy  them. 

The  French  Government  drew  back  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  acted  with  Great  Britain 
for  securing  the  safety  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Sultan  asked  for  delay,  but  the  military 
preparations  at  Alexandria  were  too  threaten- 
ing in  character  to  admit  of  any  delay.  The 
Austrian  and  German  Governments  lent 
moral  support  to  British  action,  and,  as  more 
guns  were  being  mounted  in  the  batteries, 
the  British  fleet  opened  fire  at  7  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  July.  By  shortly  after 
5  p.m.  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  the 
earthworks  destroyed.  On  the  following 
afternoon  the  garrison  retreated  after  setting 
fire  to  the  city.* 

Arabi  and  the  mutinous  Egyptian  army 
took  up  an  entrenched  position  outside  Alex- 

*  The  murder  of  several   iSuropeans  oceurred  at   Alexandria  after  the  bombardment,    and   also  at 
other  places  in  Kgypt.  ., 


andria.  Lord  Wolseley  arrived  on  13th 
August,  and  British  troops  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  Egypt.  Four  weeks  later  the 
earthworks  at  Tel-el-Kebir  were  stormed, 
and  the  Egyptian  army  completely  routed. 
A  cavalry  force  advanced  at  once  to  Cairo, 
which  was  occupied  without  fighting  two 
days  later,  and  Arabi  and  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  surrendered. 

THE   REGENERATION   OF  EGYPT. 

Two  months  had  scarcely  passed  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  mutinous  Egyptian  army 
before  Lord  Dufferin,  then  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  Egypt  on  a  special  mission  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  best  means  of 
restoring  order  and  prosperity  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
desired  to  commence  withdrawing  the  British 
troops  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Although  pressed  not  only  by  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  Eg3^t,  but  also  by  a  large 
section  of  the  British  public,  the  Government 
steadfastly  refused  to  proclaim  a  protectorate. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  this 
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had  been  done,  many  of  the  difficulties  after- 
wards encountered  in  unravelling  the  Egypt- 
ian puzzle  would  have  been  removed  from 
the  path,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
annexed  Egypt  then  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  faith  with  Europe  which  would 
scarcely  have  received  adequate  support 
from  any  quarter. 

When  Lord  Dufferin  arrived  in  Cairo 
(November,  1882),  the  trial  of  Arabi  and  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  mutiny  was  dragging  out 
a  weary  and  prolonged  existence,  prejudicial 
in  itself  to  the  restoration  of  tranquility. 
He  immediately  took  steps  to  bring  the  trial 
to  a  close.  A  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  rebellion 
was  the  only  charge  on  which  Arabi  could  be 
convicted.  Many  of  the  European  residents 
and  leading  Egyptians  considered  that  no 
leniency  should  be  shown  the  mutineers,  but 
Ivord  Dufferin  arranged  that  Arabi,  after 
pleading  guilty  to  rebellion,  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  that  the  sentence  should 
at  once  be  commuted  to  one  of  exile.  The 
island  chosen  as  the  place  of  detention  was 
not  St.  Helena,  as  so  often  has  been  the  case 


with  political  prisoners,  but  beautiful  Ceylon. 
Arabi  was,  however,  allowed  to  return  to 
Eg5^t  in  1901.  The  other  political  prisoners 
were  exiled  to  the  interior,  but  many  of  the 
assassins  who  fired  Alexandria  and  murdered 
Christians  were  either  hanged  or  sentenced 
to  long  periods  of  penal  servitude. 

The  Alexandria  indemnities  next  occupied 
the  attention  of  Lord  Dufferin.  An  inter- 
national commission  was  appointed  early  in 
January  to  settle  claims  for  the  destruction 
of  property  and  goods  caused  by  the  burning 
of  Alexandria.  The  delay  in  settling  them 
had  already  caused  much  discontent. 

The  abolition  of  the  Dual  control  was  the 
next  item  on  the  political  programme  of 
Egypt.  France,  although  she  had  refused  to 
co-operate  in  suppressing  the  revolt  and  in  the 
cost  and  responsibiHty  incurred,  strove  to 
re-establish  the  Anglo-French  control.  In 
refusing  to  do  this  the  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments  were  in  accord,  but  although, 
after  much  diplomatic  discussion,  England 
obtained  a  free  hand  France  continued  to 
hamper  British  action  until  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  in  1904. 
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lyord  Dufferin's  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  order  out  of  chaos  was  undoubtedly  a 
masterpiece  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
but  he  evidently  thought  it  better  not  fully 
to  realise  the  corruptibility  of  the  officials, 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
government  and  the  financial  position  of  the 
country.  He  also  under-estimated  in  his 
reports  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
reforms  he  advocated.  Nevertheless  many 
of  his  proposals  have  formed  the  foundation 
stones  on  which  modern  Egypt  has  been 
built. 

THE  CAPITULATIONS. 

Something  must  be  said  here  of  the  inter- 
national restrictions  which  for  many  years 
bound  Egyptian  administration  hand  and 
foot,  and  delivered  in  a  similar  condition  of 
helplessness  British  policy  in  Egypt  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  European  rivals. 

Although  the  firman  from  the  Sultan  gave 
the  Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  almost  sovereign 
powers  so  far  as  the  internal  administration 
of  the  country  was  concerned,  and  allowed 
certain  conventions  to  be  entered  into  with 
foreign  Powers  without  the  consent  of  the 


Porte,  there  remained  then,  and  to  a  certian 
limited  extent  there  remain  still,  international 
obligations  of  Turkey  which  applied  to  Egypt 
as  its  vassal  State.  Among  these  were  the 
capitulations,  a  series  of  treaties  and  "  privi- 
leges "  granted  by  the  Sultans,  and  later  by 
the  Khedives  of  Egypt,  to  Christians  resident 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions. 

The  capitulations,  some  of  which  date  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  must 
be  looked  upon  more  in  the  light  of  conces- 
sions granted  by  successive  Sultans  and 
Khedives  to  the  subjects  of  Christian  States 
wishing  to  reside  and  trade  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.* 

Had  "  protection "  not  been  granted. 
Christians  residing  in  Mohammedan  countries 
would  have  been  subject  to  continual  perse- 
cution not  only  by  the  Moslem  people  but 
also  by  the  officials.  Furthermore  no 
Christian  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Turkish 
dominions,  or  to  own  property,  unless  pro- 
tected or  favoured  in  this  way.f 

The  capitulations  of  Turkey  were  fewer  in 
number  and  less  complex  than  those  of 
Egypt,  as  Turkey  has  ever  been  slow  to  grant 


*  Similar  arrangements  are  in  vogue  in  China  and  nearly  all  Kastern  countries  under  native  rule. 

t  The  Capitulations  were  originally  granted  by  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  more  in  the  light  of  favours 
to  despised  infidels  to  enable  them  to  trade  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions  than  as  treaties  with,  or  privileges 
granted  to,  equals.  It  was  then  quite"  imforeseen  that  in  future  years  these  "  privileges  granted  to 
despised  infidels  "  would  have  grown  into  such  formidable  documents  of  foreign  rights  as  to  be  a 
continual  menace  to  native  rule. 
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privileges  of  any  description  to  Christians, 
and  has  discouraged  their  residence  in  any 
part  of  the  country  except  the  ports.  The 
capitulations  of  Turkey  have  more  often 
assumed  the  form  of  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  covering  all  their  "  nationals,"  or 
subjects  resident,  whereas  in  Egypt,  after  its 
partial  severance  from  Turkey,  the  shattered 
financial  position  and  other  considerations 
often  caused  the  Khedive  to  issue  personal 
letters  of  privilege  not  covered  by  special 
treaties. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
capitulations  the  most  important  were,  and 
in  certain  cases  remained  so  up  to  the  victori- 
ous conclusion  of  the  Great  European  War 
and  the  Proclamation  of  the  British  Protec- 
torate, partial  immunity  from  taxation,  in- 
violability of  domicile,  and  partial  freedom 
from  arrest  and  legal  process  by  the  local 
judicial  authorities.* 

Foreigners  thus  lived  outside  Mohammedan 
law,  being  answerable  for  their  actions  only 

*  Consul  or  his  deputy  to  be  present  at  trial  of 
foreigners. 


to  their  respective  consuls.  The  necessity 
for  these  privileges  was,  and  is  now  in  several 
Oriental  States,  very  great,  but  in  Egypt  the 
abuse  of  these  powers  was  monstrous. 

Smuggling,  sedition,  illegal  trades, 
gambling  hells,  and  a  host  of  other  iniquities 
were  openly  carried  on  under  the  very  noses 
of  Egyptian  officials  who  were  powerless 
either  to  arrest  the  individuals  concerned, 
or  to  enter  their  dwellings  to  obtain  evidence 
or  stop  the  proceedings.  Such  was  one  of  the 
many  international  fetters  which  retarded 
the  reformation  of  Egypt  when  the  adminis- 
tration first  passed  under  partial  European,, 
and  later  under  British  control. 

Under  the  capitulations,  criminal  offences 
committed  by  foreigners  against  natives  were 
tried  in  Consular  Courts  according  to  the  law 
of  the  nation  whose  subjects  the  defendants 
happened  to  be.  But  the  capitulations  were 
not  all  one-sided,  one  of  the  clauses  favour- 
able to  Turkey  and  Egypt  being  that  no 
consular  protection  should  be  given  to  Turkish 
civil  cases  in  Ottoman  courts  between  natives  and 
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subjects  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Where 
this  power  of  protecting  natives  has  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  consuls,  as  in  Morocco, 
the  abuse  has  been  great  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  small  powers.  In  Morocco  the  sys- 
tem of  affording  protection  to  subjects  of  the 
late  Sultan — known  as  the  "  protege  system' ' 
— was  once  much  abused.  Intended  really  to 
protect  from  extortion  native  merchants  and 
agents  having  large  business  relations  with 
foreign  countries  it  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  natives  willing  to  pay  for  protection 
in  order  to  evade  taxation  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.* 

There  were  many  ramifications  of  the 
capitulations  which  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible even  to  mention  here,  but  these  were 
the  leading  features.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  further  the  hampering  influence  of 
the  capitulations  on  Egyptian  Government 
when  abuses  of  power,  to  prevent  which  the 
capitulations    were    intended,     had     been 


removed  by  British  control.  The  re-conquest 
of  the  Sudan  by  British  troops  and  its  govern- 
ment by  England  and  Egypt  acting  con- 
jointly saved  these  huge  Central  African 
tracts  from  being  subject  to  the  meshes  of 
internationalism  which  held  Egypt. 

To  demonstrate  better  the  effect  of  the 
capitulations  on  Egyptian  administration 
when  under  British  control  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cite  the  case  of  the  "  Bosphore 
Egyptien."  After  the  abolition  of  the  Dual 
Control  the  French  Colony  in  Egypt  and 
French  policy  was,  until  the  happy  rapproche- 
ment in  1904,  continually  endeavouring  to 
block  all  progress  and  to  hamper  England's 
work  in  Egypt.  The  Bosphore  Egyptien  was 
a  French  journal  published  in  Cairo.  Its 
columns  were  continually  filled  with  seditious 
matter,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
authorities  until  February,  1885,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mahdist  revolt  in  the  Sudan,  when  a 
proclamation  of  a  highly  dangerous  character. 


*  Only  the  consuls  of  a  few  small    Powers  have  been  guilty  of  selling  protection  where  absolutely  no 
right  to  such  existed.   These  consuls  were  often  traders  receiving  practically  no  pay  for  their  consular  work. 
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purporting  to  come  from  the  Mahdi,  inviting 
Egyptians  to  join  in  the  Holy  War  and  rid  the 
whole  of  North-east  Africa  of  infidels,  was 
published  in  Arabic.  Nubar  Pasha  rightly 
considered  himself  justified  in  suppressing 
even  a  foreign  publication  which  published 
such  highly  inflammatory  matter  in  time  of 
civil  war.  But  after  the  printing  office  had 
been  entered  and  seized  by  the  officials  of  the 
Government  it  was  discovered  with  horror 
that  several  Frenchmen  slept  in  the  building, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  domiciliary  edifice. 

All  the  furies  of  French  journalism  were 
loosed  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Government. 
A  local  police  act,  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  became  a  serious  inter- 
national crime  and  a  question  for  diplomatic 
settlement  between  the  Governments.  Under 
the  capitulations  it  was  next  door  to  impos- 
sible for  the  Egyptian  Government  to  effect 
legal  entry  into  a  foreign  dwelling,  as  before 
doing  so  permission  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  consul,  or  consuls,  representing  the  nation 
or  nations,  whose  subjects  dwelt  in  the  build- 
ing, and  other  formalities  gone  through  which 
gave  sufficient  time  for  any  incriminatory 
matter  to  be  removed,  or  a  new  press  set  up 
elsewhere.  The  difficulties  and  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  were,  in  fact,  endless,  but 
less  formality  was  needed  to  enter  an  office 
which  was  not  a  domicile. 

After  weeks  of  negotiations,  during  which 
time  Turkey  stepped  in  and  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  action  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, but  really  further  complicated  matters, 
the  Egyptian  Government  were  compelled 
partly  to  give  way  and  the  printing  office  was 
re-opened  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  from 
the  French  Colony,  but  the  "  sting  "  had  been 
taken  out  of  seditious  foreign  journalism  in 
Egypt. 

MIXED   TRIBUNALS. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  effect  of  the 
capitulations  on  the  judicial  system,  such  as 
consular  jurisdiction,  and  its  modification  in 
civil  cases  to  Mixed  Tribunals.  About  the 
former  little  need  be  said,  for  the  process 
was  simple  though  the  abuses  were  many  and 
great.  A  foreigner  committing  a  crime  in 
Egypt  was  tried  by  his  consul,  or  consular 
judge,  according  to  the  law  of  his  country. 
Here  again  there  were  many  complications 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  plunge, — as 
for  instance,  when  a  man  of  one  nationality 


assaults  a  second  of  another  nationality  and 
is  assisted  by  two  others  of  different  nation- 
ality and  all  three  fugitives  take  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  person  of  another  nationality. 

The  institution  of  the  International,  or 
"  Mixed  Tribunals,"  in  1875  was  due  to  the 
foresight  of  Nubar  Pasha.  These  courts  were 
composed  of  judges  of  every  nationality 
having  any  considerable  number  of  subjects 
resident  in  Egypt,  and  dealt  with  civil  actions 
between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities, 
actions  between  foreigners  and  natives,  and 
with  minor  criminal  offences,  but  for  serious 
crime  the  consuls  were  still  the  judges.  To 
simplify  the  above  description  it  is  necessary 
to  recapitulate  the  judicial  systems  in  vogue 
in  Egypt  up  to  the  great  victory  of  1918,  and 
the  subsequent  international  settlement, 
which  tended  to  mitigate  many  evils. 

(1)  Mixed  Courts  for  civil  and  minor 
criminal  cases,  with  courts  of  appeal  in 
Egypt. 

(2)  Consular  courts  for  serious  criminal 
cases  with  courts  of  appeal  in  the  various 
countries. 

(3)  Native  courts  for  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Egyptian  subjects. 

(4)  Courts  of  Religious  Law  for  the  dis- 
pensentation  of  ecclesiastical  law  according 
to  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

European  privilege  has  been  slowly  and 
consistently  curtailed  during  the  British 
intervention.  Wider  powers  of  legislative 
autonomy  have  been  given,  and  Europeans 
are  now  subject  to  the  same  taxation  as 
natives.  In  one  or  two  other  -  respects  the 
effect  of  the  capitulations  has  been  modified 
to  meet  the  new  order  in  Egypt. 

BRITISH  INFLUENCE  IN  EGYPT. 

Although  it  was  covertly  suggested  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  urged  by  a  large  number  of 
the  European  residents  in  Egypt,  and  backed 
by  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  at 
home,  the  British  Government  refused  to 
proclaim  a  protectorate  over  Egypt  after  the 
occupation,  and  moreover  refused  "  the 
masterful  hand  of  a  Resident "  advised  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  which  would  have  meant  the 
conversion  of  Egypt  into  a  feudatory  State 
on  the  Indian  principle — a  policy  which 
could  well  have  been  followed. 

The  British  Government  elected,  however, 
to  adopt  the  alternative,  which  was  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  military  occupation. 
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and  the  reorganisation  of  Egyptian  adminis- 
tration by  placing  the  various  departments 
of  State  under  efficient  and  strongly  sup- 
ported British  control. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  succeeded  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  whose  term  of  office  had  been  a  diffi- 
cult and  stormy  one,  as*  British  agent  and 
Consul-General  at  Cairo.  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  the  able  controller  in  the  days  of  the 
mutiny,  was  appointed  Financial  Adviser  to 
the  Khedive,  displacing  the  Dual  control.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  became  Sirdar  of  what  was  left 
of  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  was  immediately 
confronted  with  the  task  of  reorganising  it. 
General  Baker  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
constabulary.  Colonel  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff 
became  chief  of  the  Irrigation  Department, 
and  did  service  invaluable.  Sir  Benson 
Maxwell,  C.  J.,  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  was 
appointed  to  reform  the  judicial  system. 
Thus  the  affairs  of  Egypt  were  at  last  placed 
on  a  sure  road  to  eventual  success,  but  the 
infinitely  more  difficult  work  of  creating  order 
out  of  chaos  in  Egyptian  finance  and  ad- 
ministration had  yet  to  be  done,  and  done  it 
was,  with  Lord  Cromer  as  the  guiding  star, 
amidst  a  veritable  sea  of  difficulties  of  which 
the  problem  of  the  Sudan  was  by  no  means 
the  least. 

THE  LOSS   OF   THE   SUDAN. 

The  scene  of  action  must  now  be  changed 
from  Egypt  to  the  Sudan,  for  the  events  there 
during  1883-4-5  eclipsed  those  in  Egypt  and 
had  a  strong  influence  thereon. 

The  Sudan,  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
Mahdi,  had  been  a  continual  drain  on  the 
Egyptian  revenue,  which,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  was  ill  able  to  bear  the  burden.  The 
administration  was  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  corrupt  description  possible  ;  and  the 
troops  of  the  various  garrisons  were  months 
in  arrears  in  their  pay,  quite  untrained  for 
actual  warfare,  and  practically  useless  against 
the  Sudanese  armed  with  shield  and  spear. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Egyptian  administra- 
tion in  the  Sudan  when  General  Hicks  and 
several  other  British  officers  were  placed  in 
what  appeared  to  be  virtual  command  of  the 
useless  and  cowardly  Egyptian  Army  in  1883, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  rebellion  which  was  spread- 
ing rapidly  all  over  the  Sudan.  Thousands 
were  flocking  to  the  Standard  of  the  Mahdi, 
animated  by  rehgious  fanaticism  and  natural 
courage,  for  the  warlike  tribes  of  portions  of 


the  Sudan  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
peaceful,  good-tempered  though  cowardly 
fellaheen  of  Egypt. 

The  rebellion  spread  from  province  to 
province,  until  the  Dervish  hosts,  combined 
with  the  physical  difficulties  which  the  desert 
presented  to  extensive  miHtary  operations, 
made  the  task  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
impossible  for  Egypt  to  carry  out  unaided 
by  brains,  money  and  men.  El  Obeid,  the 
capital  of  Kordofan,  fell  notwithstanding 
efforts  to  relieve  it,  and  the  whole  of  this 
province  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahdi. 
Sennar  was  overrun  with  rebels  and  Darfur 
was  lost. 

The  British  Government  urged  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Sudan  south  of  Khartoum, 
with  the  exception  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  but  the 
Egyptian  Government  ordered  General  Hicks 
to  advance  into  Kordofan.  The  folly  of  this 
expedition  was  recognised  at  the  time  by 
many  competent  military  authorities.  Even 
General  Hicks  himself,  whose  position  pro- 
hibited him  from  advising  an3rthing  which 
would  give  the  appearance  of  shirking  the 
danger,  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  opera- 
ting far  from  a  base  in  the  waterless  tracts  of 
the  Kordofan  desert. 

Catastrophes  now  came  one  after  another. 
General  Hicks'  column  left  Duem  on  the 
White  Nile  on  8th  September ;  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  swept  over  Eg3^t,  reaching  its 
maximum  point  about  this  time;  early  in 
October  Egyptian  reinforcements,  on  their 
way  to  Sinkat  from  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea, 
were  cut  to  pieces  ;  in  November  the  Tokar 
Relief  Column  was  utterly  defeated,  and  in 
the  same  month  General  Hicks'  force  was 
annihilated  at  Shekan,  30  miles  south  of  El 
Obeid,  in  the  heart  of  the  pitiless  Kordofan 
desert. 

What  details  are  known  of  this  disaster 
need  not  be  given  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  formation  of  the  10,000  demoralised 
and  thirst-stricken  Egyptian  troops  was 
broken  by  the  rushes  of  the  Dervishes,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  detail. 

When  the  news  reached  Cairo  consternation 
and  indecision  reigned  supreme.  The  British 
Government  were  undoubtedly  to  blame  for 
not  influencing  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
prevent  the  despatch  of  this  expedition, 
which  was  pre-condemned  by  nearly  every 
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British  Military  and  Diplomatic  Official  in 
Eg5^t.  Even  the  despatches  of  General 
Hicks,  although  hopeful,  as  the  despatches 
of  every  wise  general  about  to  start  on  a 
desperate  enterprise  must  necessarily  be, 
clearly  indicated  that  it  was  really  little 
better  than  a  forlorn  hope.  The  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  is  tersely  summed 
up  in  Lord  Milner's  words  :  "  The  faith  in  the 
power  of  phrases  to  alter  facts  has  never  been 
more  strangely  manifested  than  in  this  idea, 
that  we  could  shake  off  our  virtual  responsi- 
biHty  for  the  policy  of  Egypt  in  the  Sudan 
by  an  official  disclaimer."* 

It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that, 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
England,  the  British  Cabinet — far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action,  with  insufficient 
knowledge,  and  with  other  affairs  demanding 
attention — did  not  fully  grasp  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  question  until  after  the 
defeat  of  General  Hicks,  when  they  followed 
the  advice  given  previously  by  Sir  E.  Baring 
— who  now  had  the  reins  of  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment well  in  hand — and  insisted  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  Sudan. 

Although  the  evacuation  of  territory  is 
always    an    unpopular    policy    it    was    un- 


doubtedly wise  in  this  unusual  instance,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  over  40,000 
troops  in  the  Sudan,  Egypt  was  unable  even 
to  hold  her  own.  It  was,  however,  merely 
delaying  the  evil  day,  for  even  at  that  time 
it  was  evident  to  many  that  before  very  long 
England  would  have  to  assist  Egypt  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Sudan,  especially  the  Nile 
Valley  from  the  Equatorial  Lakes  to  the  sea. 
The  decision  to  abandon  the  Sudan  caused 
Sherif  Pasha,  who  had  become  Prime 
Minister  in  1882,  to  resign,  and  Nubar  Pasha 
took  up  the  reins  of  government. 

GORDON   AT   KHARTOUM. 

Scarcely  a  month  or  even  a  week  went  by 
during  the  year  1884  without  some  fierce 
fight  in  the  Sudan.  Early  in  January  General 
Gordon  left  Cairo  with  Colonel  Stewart  for 
Khartoum,  to  attempt  to  effect  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  still  holding 
out.  Just  previously  to  starting,  however, 
Gordon  received  further  instructions  from 
the  Khedive  which  added  considerably  to 
his  task.  Besides  effecting  the  evacuation 
he  was  also  to  take  "  the  necessary  steps  for 
establishing  an  organised  government  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Sudan.  ..." 


*  England  in  Egypt  ;  I^ord  Milner. 
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Amid  the  maze  of  contradictory  explana- 
tions of  the  exact  instructions  issued  to 
General  Gordon  one  fact  is  at  least  clear. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments  in  Gordon's  tact  and 
ability  that  many  of  these  instructions  were 
— if  not  his  own  composition,  at  least  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  own  requests. 

While  Gordon  was  proceeding  to  Khar- 
toum a  further  disaster  occurred  to  Egyptian 
troops  in  the  Eastern  Sudan.  General 
Valentine  Baker's  force,  or  "  rabble  "  as  it 
has  been  appropriately  termed,  while  on  its 
way  to  the  relief  of  Tokar  was  utterly  de- 
feated at  El  Teb  on  4th  February. 
Four  days  later  the  Sinkat  garrison 
fell  and  was  destroyed. 

These  events  caused  public  opinion 
in  England  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
British  Government,  and  a  few  days 
after  Gordon's  arrival  in  Khartoum,  on 
1 8th  February,  4,000  British  troops 
under  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  which  had 
been  concentrated  at  Trinkilat  for  the 
relief  of  Tokar,  but  as  that  garrison 
fell  before  help  arrived,  advanced  to 
El  Teb  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  Dervishes  under  Osman  Digna. 
Returning  to  Suakin  they  made  a  fresh 
sortie  to  Tamai,  routed  12,000  Der- 
vishes and  returned  again  to  the  coast. 

Events  at  Khartoum  and  along  the 
Nile  now  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  General  Gordon  previously 
to  leaving  Cairo  had  requested  that 
Zobeir  Pasha  should  accompany  him, 
as  although  originally  one  of  the  great- 
est slave  raiders  in  this  portion  of 
North  Africa,  Zobeir  had  great  influ- 
ence among  the  Sudanese  chiefs  who 
had  flocked  to  the  Standard  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  might  be  able  to  detach 
them  from  allegiance  to  this  "  false 
prophet."  There  existed,  however, 
a  difference  between  Gordon  and 
Zobeir.  The  former,  when  Governor- 
General  of  the  Sudan  many  years  be- 
fore, and  engaged  in  the  work  of 
repressing  slavery,  had  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Zobeir's  son  as  a  rebel  and  a  slave 
raider.  The  British  Government,  after 
repeated  requests  from  Gordon  himself, 
finally  refused  to  allow  this  notorious 
slave-raider  to  be  invested  with  govern- 


ment authority  in  the  Sudan.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  here  that  when  Gordon 
asked  that  Zobeir  Pasha  might  be  sent  he 
argued  that  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptian  garrisons  he  needed  no  Zobeir, 
but  to  leave  behind  a  settled  government 
when  the  Sudan  had  been  evacuated,  Zobeir 
was  necessary  as  a  counter-acting  influence 
to  the  Mahdi. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
either  Gordon's  policy  at  Khartoum  or  the 
final  scene.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  capital ; 
creating    something    like    a    bombshell    in 


Photo,  Sudan  Government  Railways  and  Steamers 
A    HADENDOA     TRIBESMAN 
One  of  the  tribes  speciaUy  favoured  by  the  Mahdi 
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England  by  issuing  a  proclamation  counten- 
ancing the  holding  and  selling  of  slaves 
(necessary  under  the  changed  circumstances) . 
He  remitted  certain  taxes,  struck  out  long- 
standing debts,  and  released  prisoners  con- 
fined for  practically  no  offence.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  to  conciliate  the  tribes 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

After  being  some  time  in  Khartoum, 
Cordon  again  asked  for  Zobeir  Pasha  and 
was  supported  by  Sir  E.  Baring,  but  the 
British  Government  finally  refused  to  permit 
his  being  sent,  and  in  March  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Sudan  was  altogether  altered 
by  the  rising  of  the  tribes  around  Khartoum 
and  Berber.  Gordon  and  Stewart  were  sur- 
rounded by  Dervishes  and  cut  off  from  retreat 
by  all  ways  except  the  river. 

The  question  of  Gordon's  safety  now  arose. 
In  the  Eastern  Sudan  Sir  Gerald  Graham  and 
his^  Anglo-Indian  force  were  available  for  the 
opening  of  the  Suakin-Berber  route,  but  their 
number  was  insufficient  for  an  advance  to 
Khartoum,  and  the  British  Government, 
somewhat  exaggerating  the  climatic  dangers, 

*  I/ord  Granville  refused  to    consider   the   strong 
Kvelyn  Wood,  and  General  Sir  F.  Stephenson  that  a 


refused  to  allow  preparations  to  be  made  for 
an  early  advance.  Then  a  project  was  put 
forward  for  sending  British  officers  to  Berber, 
and  Majors  Kitchener  and  Rundle  started 
but  were  recalled. 

It  now  became  a  question  not  so  much  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  outlying  Egyptian 
garrisons  in  the  Sudan  as  the  safety  of  Gordon 
and  Stewart.*  Delays  took  place  in  settling 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  in  the  meantime  all 
ways  of  retreat  from  Khartoum  were  closed, 
and  the  city  itself  closely  invested  by  thous- 
ands of  fanatical  Dervishes. 

Instead  of  preparations  being  hurried  for- 
ward for  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  before 
the  hot  season  closed  the  Suakin-Berber  route 
to  Khartoum,  the  Indian  forces  under  Sir 
Gerald  Graham,  and  the  British  garrison  at 
Suakin,  were  withdrawn.  The  question  of 
climate,  means  of  transport  over  the  desert, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  force,  were  the  main 
considerations  which  weighed  against  the 
dispatch  of  this  expedition ;  nevertheless, 
although  the  obstacles  were  undoubtedly 
formidable,  they  could  have  been  overcome, 

recommendations   of   Sir   B.    Baring,    General  Sir 
n  expedition  was  urgently  necessary. 
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reinforcements  could  have  been  sent,  and  the 
problem  of  transport  and  supply  met  by 
using  Indian  material,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  if  this  had  been  done,  Gordon, 
Stewart,  and  the  Berber  and  Khartoum 
garrisons  would  all  have  been  saved. 

Gordon  in  his  despatches  had  often  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  small  Turkish  force,  and 
the  handing  over  of  the  Sudan  to  the  Sultan 
to  save  it  from  the  Mahdi,  but  to  this  the 
British  Government  would,  naturally,  not 
listen. 

In  April,  1884,  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  province 
fell  and  all  communication  with  Khartoum 
was  cut  off.  In  May,  Berber  was  taken  ;  but 
although  urged  by  Sir  E.  Baring,  it  was  not 
until  August  that  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons gave  a  vote  of  credit  for  the  Khartoum 
Relief  Expedition. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Berber  or  Nile  route  was  the  best,  but  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  quickly  decided  on  the 
Nile  route.  Early  in  October  Wolseley  was 
concentrating  and  preparing  for  the  advance 
at  Wadi  Haifa,  but  in  the  same  month  Colonel 
Stewart  and  several  other  Europeans  left 
Khartoum  in  a  steamer  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Berber.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, this  vessel  struck  a  rock  and  was  totally 
disabled.  Colonel  Stewart  and  his  com- 
panions reached  the  shore  but  were  treacher- 
ously murdered  after  accepting  the  hospital- 
ity of  a  local  Sheik. 

THE   RELIEF   EXPEDITION. 

lyord  Wolseley 's  Nile  Expedition  was  a 
race  against  time,  and  a  battle  waged  against 
such  physical  difficulties  as  the  desert  alone 
offers  to  the  advance  of  troops.  On  the  last 
day  of  December  preparations  were  made  to 
split  the  force  into  two  portions,  as  Khartoum 
was  getting  short  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. One,  known  as  the  Desert  Column, 
under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  left  Korti  on  the 
8th  January  to  cross  the  desert  to  Metemneh, 
and  so  save  time  by  cutting  off  the  loop  made 
by  the  Nile  between  these  points,  while  the 
River  Column,  commanded  by  General  Earle, 
advanced  along  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  cap- 
ture Berber,  as  to  have  left  this  place  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  line  of  retreat.* 

The  Desert  Column  reached  the  Wells  of 
Abu  Klea  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  following 


morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  square  forma- 
tion. The  face  was  broken  at  one  point, 
but  after  a  fierce  m^lee  the  small  British 
force  repulsed  thousands  of  Dervishes.  The 
casualties  were  very  heavy,  and  among  the 
killed  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Burnaby.  After 
a  night  march  on  the  18th  the  column  reached 
the  Nile  after  sixteen  hours  marching,  but  a 
sharp  engagement  had  to  be  fought  in  the 
long  grass  which  borders  the  river,  in  which 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  killed.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who 
finally  routed  the  Dervishes  along  the  river 
bank  and  reached  the  Nile  near  Metemneh 
on  the  19th. 

After  moving  up  the  Nile  for  some  miles, 
during  the  20th  and  21st,  and  establishing  a 
small  garrison  at  Gubat,  the  steamers  sent  by 
General  Gordon  were  met  and  the  whole  force 
was  embarked  and  proceeded  up  stream 
towards  Khartoum.  An  unaccountably  long 
delay  was  made  at  Gubat,  and  one  of  the 
steamers  came  to  grief  at  the  sixth  cataract, 
which  caused  several  more  precious  hours  to 
be  lost.  On  the  28th  the  flotilla  approached 
Khartoum  under  heavy  fire  from  the  river 
banks.  Those  on  board  were  prepared  for 
the  worst,  as  on  the  previous  day  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  banks  had  shouted  the  intelli- 
gence that  Khartoum  had  fallen  and  that 
General  Gordon  had  been  killed.  This  was, 
however,  disbelieved  until  the  steamers 
reached  Khartoum  and  saw  that  the  flag, 
which  had  so  long  waved  above  the  city  walls,, 
had  fallen  and  with  it  the  gallant  defender 
of  Khartoum. 

THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE 
SUDAN. 

Sir  Redvers  BuUer  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  in  command  of  the  Desert  Column, 
and  a  retirement,  first  on  the  Jackdul  Wells 
and  then  on  the  base  at  Korti,  was  made 
necessary  by  want  of  camels  for  transport 
and  supplies.  The  River  Column  under 
General  Earle  moved  towards  Abu  Hamed 
with  the  object  of  taking  that  place  and 
operating  with  the  Desert  Column  in  a  com- 
bined movement  on  Berber,  but  on  the  10th 
February  found  the  Dervishes  on  a  ridge 
near  Berti.  The  battle  of  Kirbekan  was  then 
fought  and  the  Dervishes  routed  with  heavy 
loss  ;  the  casualties  on  the  British  side  being 
comparatively  small,  but  the  gallant  General 


*An  advance  detachment  of  the  Desert  Column  had  previously  established  a  depot  at  the  Jackdul  Wells. 
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Earle,  a  veteran  of  Sudanese  warfare,  was 
killed,  and  General  Brakenbury  took  com- 
mand. The  retreat  of  the  Desert  Column, 
made  necessary  by  want  of  transport,  caused 
the  advance  on  Berber  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  River  Column  retired  on  Merowe. 

Operations  in  which  several  thousand 
British,  Indian,  and  New  South  Wales  troops 
were  engaged,  under  the  supreme  command 
of  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  were,  in  the  meantime, 
being  conducted  around  Suakin.  Here  the 
fierce  actions  of  Hashin  and  Tofrik  were 
fought  in  March,  and  the  Dervishes  under 
Osman  Digna  forced  to  retire  beyond  Tamai. 

The  poHcy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  had  at  first  been  forced  by  public 
opinion,  roused  to  indignation  by  the  delay 
in  despatching  the  Relief  Expedition  and 
the  consequent  death  of  General  Gordon, 
now  cooled,  and  it  was  decided  to  evacuate 
the  whole  Sudan,  defending  the  Egyptian 
frontier  at  Wadi  Haifa  and  Assuan,  although 
nearly  all  the  military  authorities  then  in 
the  Sudan  advocated  an  advance,  or  at 
least  the  retention  of  the  Dongola  Province, 
but  the  policy  of  evacuation  was  maintained. 

In  June,  1885,  the  Mahdi  died  but  his 
successor,  the  Khahfa  AbduUah-el-Taashi, 
continued  the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  force,  under  Sir  Frederick  Stephen- 
son, routed  the  advancing  army  of  Dervishes 
at  Ginnis.  The  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  stopped,  and  the  British  forces  retired  on 
Assuan  while  the  Egyptian  regiments  held 
the  frontier  base  at  Wadi  Haifa. 

The  Central  Sudan  immediately  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  slavery  was 
revived  in  aU  its  worst  forms.  The  garrison 
of  Darfur  capitulated  and  Slatin  Bey  was 
captured  and  remained  a  prisoner  of  the 
Khalifa  for  many  years.  The  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
Province  fell  and  lyUpton  Bey  was  captured 
and  taken  prisoner  to  Omdurman,  where  he 
died.  The  Equatorial  Province  held  out  for 
many  years  under  Emin  Pasha,  who  was 
eventually  rescued  by  the  famous  expedition 
under  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  which  reached  I^ado 
on  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Sudan  by  pene- 
trating the  unknown  forests  of  Central  Africa. 
The  town  of  Kassala  capitulated  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  two  years,  and  the  Province  of 
Sennar  also  fell  after  a  brave  resistance. 

The  garrisons  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
were  successfully  withdrawn  through  Abys- 


sinian territory.  Berbera  on  the  Somali 
coast  (see  Somaliland)  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  on  account  of  its  position.  The 
garrison  of  Harrar  was  withdrawn.  Zeyla, 
after  being  offered  to  the  Porte,  was  taken 
over  by  the  British.  Tajourrah  became 
French.  Massowah  was  taken  over  by  Italy. 
The  lyado  Enclave,  in  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vince, was  leased  for  a  time  to  King  I^eopold 
of  Belgium — Sovereign  of  the  Congo  State. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  tracts  of  the 
Sudan  returned  to  barbarism  under  the 
tyrannous  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  Khalifa, 
while  European  nations  took  portions  of  the 
Red  Sea  coast. 

The  loss  of  the  Sudan  was  now  complete. 
The  Nile  Expedition  had  arrived  too  late  to 
save  Gordon  and  Stewart.  The  advocated 
advance  on  Khartoum,  after  its  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdi,  had  been  given  up  ;  but 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
Dervishes  had  been  repulsed,  and  it  was 
proved  that,  although  Egyptian  troops  alone 
were  then  useless  against  the  Dervishes,  an 
Anglo-Egyptian  force,  and,  of  course,  a  purely 
British  force  of  far  inferior  numbers,  could 
easily  undertake  offensive  operations.  The 
main  difficulties  confronting  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Sudan  were  clearly  shown  to  be  : 

(1)  The  means  of  transport  over  the  track- 
less and  almost  waterless  deserts.  (2)  The 
lines  of  supply  and  communication.  (3)  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  intelligence, 
and  (4)  the  effect  of  the  summer  heat  on 
European  troops.  These  considerations 
were  taken  fuUy  into  account  when  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Sudan  was  planned  some  ten 
years  later  by.  the  Sirdar,  Major-General 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener. 

DERVISH    INVASION    OF    EGYPT. 

Space  prevents  details  being  given  here  of 
the  fighting  which  took  place  around  Suakin 
and  along  the  Egyptian  frontier,  especially 
in  the  Nile  Valley,  during  the  years  1886-9. 
Wad-el-Nejumi,  the  greatest  of  the  Dervish 
Emirs,  who  was  mainly  responsible  both  for 
the  annihilation  of  the  Hicks  Expedition  and 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  eventually  collected  a 
nondescript  army  about  14,000  strong  and 
commenced  the  second  invasion  of  Eg)l)t  in 
1889.  The  Nile  was  the  fine  of  defence  taken 
up  by  the  reorganised  Egyptian  Army  under 
Colonel  Wodehouse,  and  the  two  forces 
came  into  touch  a  few  miles  north  of  Wadi 
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Haifa.  The  Dervishes  attacked  the  village 
of  Arguin,  which  was  occupied  by  Wodehouse 
with  about  2,000  Egyptians,  and  were  re- 
pulsed, but,  nothing  daunted  by  this  defeat, 
or  by  want  of  provisions  and  continual  de- 
sertions, they  continued  the  advance  into 
Egyptian  territory. 

Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  which  was  now  under  specially  chosen 
British  officers,  took  command,  and  reinforce- 
ments of  British  and  Egyptian  troops  were 
sent  to  the  frontier  from  Cairo,  but  the 
British  regiments  did  not  arrive  until  after 
the  final  engagements  had  been  fought. 

The  Egyptian  forces  advanced  on  Toski, 
midway  between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Korosko. 
The  Dervishes,  under  Nejumi,  lay  encamped 
in  the  desert  some  miles  distant,  but  Colonel 
Kitchener,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry,  succeeded  in  preventing  Nejumi 
from  refusing  battle,  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
newly-organised  Egyptian  Army  proved  too 


much  for  the  Dervishes,  who  were  completely 
defeated,  nearly  the  whole  force  being  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  annihilation  of  the  second  Dervisn 
army  of  invasion  did  away  completely  with 
any  possibility  of  further  trouble  in  this 
direction.  Egypt  had  pacified  the  whole  of 
her  new  southern  frontier,  but  fighting  was 
continued  around  Suakin  in  the  Eastern 
Sudan.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  by  the 
British  Government,  after  years  of  persuasion 
and  discussion,  to  allow  the  reoccupation  of 
Tokar.  Colonel  Holled  Smith  commanded 
the  Egyptian  troops,  who  advanced  first  on 
Trinkital  and  then  on  Tokar,  where  an  en- 
gagement took  place  in  which  Osman  Digna 
was  completely  defeated  and  tranquiHty  was 
restored  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sudan. 

THE   RECONQUEST   OF   THE   SUDAN. 

Although  the  actual  reconquest  of  the 
Sudan  did  not  commence  until  about  twelve 
years   after  the  abandonment,   during  this 
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reign  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  felt  that  the  honour 
of  their  country  had  been  tarnished,  and 
that  "  Gordon  must  be  avenged."  There 
was  no  finality  to  the  Sudanese  question. 
All  recognised,  however,  that  sooner  or  later 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sudan  would 
have  to  be  reconquered.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  certain  reluctance  among 
politicians  to  approach  the  question  of 
reconquest  in  a  straightforward  way,  as  all 
knew  that  Egypt  unaided  would  be  unequal 
to  the  task,  and  that  it  was  possible  of 
accomplishment  only  with  British  troops 
and  British  money.  Furthermore,  it  was 
not  then  realised  that  a  series  of  campaigns 
in  the  Sudan  could  be  so  efficiently  carried 
out  with  a  small  number  of  British  troops, 
and  so  inexpensively,  as  was  afterwards 
accomplished  by  Sir  Herbert  (later  Field- 
Marshal  I/ord  Kitchener). 

In  1895  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  as  an 
event  likely  to  take  place  "  before  long  " — 
that  indefinite  period  which  in  politics  and 
war  so  frequently  means  "  very  soon."  At 
the  same  time,  the  project  for  damming  the 
Nile  and  holding  up  the  water  in  an  immense 
reservoir  for  irrigation  purposes  was  brought 
prominently  to  the  front.  It  was  realised 
that  the  financial  position  of  Egypt,  although 
placed  on  the  high  road  to  complete  solvency 
by  the  reorganisation  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
administration  by  a  number  of  expert 
British  and  Anglo-Indian  officials,  of  whom 
Lord  Cromer,  the  master  of  "  ways  and 
means,"  was  the  leading  spirit,  could  not 
bear  the  heavy  strain  imposed  by  the  con- 
duct of  both  these  schemes. 

The  British  Government  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  reoccupation  of  the  Sudan  as  late  as 
1895.  The  British  public  were,  however, 
being  slowly  enlightened  on  Imperial  matters, 
and  when,  early  in  the  following  year,  an 
Italian  force  was  severely  defeated  at  Adua 
while  conducting  operations  against  King 
Menelek  of  Abyssinia,  who  was  believed  to  be 
in  league  with  the  Khalifa,  and  a  third  Der- 
vish invasion  of  Egypt  was  threatened,  a 
large  section  of  the  public  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  on  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity for  the  reconquest  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  Italian  Ambassador 
asked  that  a  diversion  might  be  made  in  the 
Sudan  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  weakened 


and  defeated  Italian  forces.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  from  these  events  the  policy 
of  abstention  from  the  Sudan  was  reversed. 
The  fertile  province  of  Dongola  was  to  be 
reoccupied. 

The  exact  details  of  this  and  subsequent 
operations  may  be  seen  in  the  many  excellent 
purely  military  works  covering  this  subject 
exhaustively  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  give  here  the 
general  outline  to  enable  the  student,  or 
casual  reader,  to  follow  the  succession  of 
events  which  led  to  the  reconquest  and 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
— a  country  as  large  as  British  India. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Egyptian  Army 
alone  was  now  capable  of  performing  the 
task,  but  in  order  that  the  full  force  could  be 
employed,  2,500  Indian  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  garrison  Suakin,  and  a  British 
battalion  was  sent  to  Wadi  Haifa  to  lend 
moral  courage,  and  as  an  earnest  that  once 
undertaken,  the  work  would  be  accomplished, 
even  if  a  far  larger  British  force  had  to  be 
eventually  employed.  The  details  relating 
to  transport  and  supply  had  all  been  pre- 
viously worked  out  by  the  Sirdar,  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Cromer.  The  railway 
from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Sarras  was  continued 
southwards  towards  Dongola,  the  work  being 
covered  as  the  line  proceeded  by  a  strong 
force  at  rail  head  and  on  either  flank.  By 
June  the  line  had  reached  a  point  some 
60  miles  nearer  to  Dongola,  and  two  columns, 
about  5,000  strong,  advanced  on  the  Dervish 
position  at  Firket,  some  16  miles  distant, 
during  the  night  of  June  6th,  with  the  object 
of  surrounding  them.  So  successful  was  this 
difficult  night  operation  in  the  desert  that 
the  Dervishes  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
utterly  routed. 

This  victory  gave  the,  as  yet  but  little 
tried,  Egyptian  troops  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  leaders,  but  further  oper- 
ations were  delayed  for  several  months  by  a 
sharp  outbreak  of  cholera  and  several  climatic 
calamities.  However,  after  one  more  fight 
the  Dervishes  retired,  and  Dongola  was  re- 
conquered by  September  at  an  exceptionally 
low  cost  of  both  men  and  money. 

THE    FINANCIAL    DIFFICULTY. 

A  financial  problem  of  importance  to  both 
England  and  Egypt  was  being  worked  out 
while  Dongola  was  being  reconquered.  The 
revenue  of  Egypt,  it  will  be  remembered, 
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was,  at  the  time  of  the  financial  settlement, 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  halves.  One 
was  to  pay  the  charges  on  the  debt  and  the 
other  the  cost  of  administration.  During 
the  years  of  economy  and  reorganised  ad- 
ministration which  had  elapsed  since  this 
arrangement  was  made  the  revenues  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  considerable  "  General 
Reserve  Fund "  had  been  created,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Controllers.  There- 
fore, before  the  £E500,000  required  for  the 
Dongola  Expedition  could  be  obtained,  the 
sanction  of  the  Controllers  was  necessary. 
This  was  given,  but  the  French  and  Russian 
Controllers  disagreed  and  commenced  an 
action  before  the  Mixed  Tribunals  against 
the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  return  of 
the  money.  A  judgment  was  given  in  their 
favour  by  the  Courts  of  First  Instance,  and 
confirmed  several  months  afterwards  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  whose  action  appears  to 
have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  political 
considerations.  The  Egyptian  Government 
was  therefore  compelled  to  refund  the 
£E500,000  which  had  been  taken  for  the 
expedition,  although  all  charges  on  the  debt 
had  been  punctually  met,  and  there  was  still 
a  large  Reserve  Fund. 

This  was  another  instance  of  the  hampering 
action  of  internationaHsm.  Lord  Cromer 
met  and  overcome  this  difficulty  as  he  met 
and  overcame  many  more  difficulties  both 
before  and  after.  He  induced  England,  with 
the  consent  of  Parhament,  to  lend  £800,000 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  Thus,  while  Lord  Kitchener  was 
overcoming  the  physical  and  military  diffi- 
culties of  the  reconquest  of  Dongola,  Lord 
Cromer  was  engaged  in  the  successful  struggle 
against  the  political  and  financial  difficulties 
of  this  expedition. 

THE    FINAL    ADVANCE    ON 
KHARTOUM. 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  after  the  occupation 
of  Dongola  before  the  British  Government 
finally  sanctioned  the  advance  on  Khartoum 
and  the  reconquest  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
Sudan.  During  this  wait  the  various  aspects 
of  the  coming  campaign,  both  financial  and 
military,  were  well  considered.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  men  and  money  would  have  to  be 
suppHed  by  England,  for  although  the 
Egyptian    Treasury   was    well-stocked,    the 


key  was  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  five  nations,  who  would 
scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with  it  even 
for  a  little  while  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  Egyptian  Army,  although  a  marvellous 
improvement  on  the  rabble  which  followed 
Hicks,  needed  a  "  stiffening."  The  question 
was,  what  was  the  least  amount  of  money 
and  the  least  number  of  men  that  Egypt 
required  from  England  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign to  a  successful  issue,  not  only  with- 
out risk  of  failure,  for  such  would  have 
meant  a  frightful  catastrophe,  with  far- 
reaching  consequences,  but  also  without 
undue  risk  of  a  repulse  at  first,  as  this  might 
have  disheartened  the  Egyptian  troops  who 
were  slowly  gaining  confidence  in  them- 
selves. 

These  were  the  two  main  problems  which 
had  to  be  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
political  and  military  authorities  in  London 
and  Cairo.  Further,  there  were  difficulties, 
almost  insurmountable,  of  a  purely  military 
standing,  such  as,  the  question  of  transport 
and  supply — always  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  war,  but  doubly  important  and  diffi- 
cult of  solution  with  the  desert  as  the  field 
of  operations.  True,  there  was  the  Nile,  but 
the  Nile  has  cataracts  over  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  pass  steamers  even  when 
unloaded,  but  it  helped.  The  Sirdar,  in 
whose  hands  all  these  important  details  of 
organisation  were  left,  grasped  and  solved 
the  problems  boldly.  Months  before  the 
British  Government  gave  its  final  sanction 
for  the  advance  a  railway  was  being  pushed 
forward  across  this  portion  of  the  Nubian 
Desert,  from  Wadi  Haifa  towards  Abu 
Hamed. 

Early  in  August,  1897,  an  Egyptian 
column  under  General  Hunter,  a  veteran  of 
African  warfare,  advanced  along  the  Nile 
from  the  base  at  Merowe,  and  after  a  sharp 
but  decisive  action  occupied  Abu  Hamed  on 
7th  August.  The  Dervishes  retired  from 
Berber  later,  and  this  important  position  was 
at  once  occupied  by  Egyptian  troops.  The 
railway  was  at  the  same  time  hastily  pushed 
forward  towards  this  advanced  position. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Berber,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Dervishes  were 
everywhere  retiring,  and  the  well-organised 
Intelligence  Department  not  only  confirmed 
this,  but  added  the  disquieting  news  that 
they    were    concentrating   for    an    advance 
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en  masse  to  effect  the  recapture  of  the  lost 
province. 

The  hand  of  the  Government  was  forced 
by  this  news.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country  already 
won,  and  preparations  were  at  the  same  time 
pushed  forward  for  the  final  onslaught  on 
Khartoum.  Four  British  battalions  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  front  from  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Egypt,  and  these,  with  two 
Egyptian  infantry  brigades,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  were  concentrated  at  Berber,  in 
March,  1898.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Dervish 
host,  under  the  Emir  Mahmoud,  numbering 
over  12,000  men,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Metem- 
neh  and  advanced  over  the  desert  to  a  point 
on  the  Atbara  within  striking  distance  of 
Berber.  After  a  few  days'  delay,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  Mahmoud  to  leave  his 
zareba,  the  Anglo-Egj^tian  force  stormed 
the  position  on  8th  April,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  Dervishes  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  Mahmoud  was  a  prisoner. 


Then  followed  four  months  of  preparation 
for  the  final  advance.  Another  British 
Brigade  was  dispatched  to  the  front  alter 
the  summer  heat  of  the  Sudan  was  over,  with 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery,  making  a  total  Anglo-Egyptian 
force  of  over  22,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  Sirdar. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  the  Army 
arrived  within  about  50  miles  of  Omdurman, 
the  stronghold  of  Mahdism,  and,  on  2nd 
September,  the  Dervish  army  of  50,000  men, 
concentrated  under  the  walls  of  Omdurman, 
gave  battle  in  sight  of  the  city.  The  magnifi- 
cent bravery  of  the  Dervishes,  who  swept 
forward  in  dense  masses  undeterred  by  the 
hail  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  rifles,  maxims 
and  guns  on  the  river  steamers,  was  of  no 
avail,  although  there  was  a  time  when  a  gap 
between  two  of  the  brigades  caused  some 
anxious  moments.  Eleven  thousand  Der- 
vishes were  killed  and  a  far  larger  number 
wounded.    The  Anglo-Egyptian  loss  did  not 
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amount  to  500  men.  Omdurman  was 
entered  in  triumph  on  the  same  afternoon, 
and  two  days  later  Khartoum  was  occu- 
pied and  a  service  held  in  honour  of  one 
of  England's  most  illustrious  sons — Major- 
General  Charles  Gordon. 

The  Khalifa  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his 
army  into  the  desert  tracts  of  Kordofan,  but 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  became  Sirdar  in 
succession  to  I^ord  Kitchener,  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  Khalifa's  force  at  Om  De- 
braket.  In  the  fight  which  ensued,  the 
Khalifa  and  his  principal  Emirs  were  slain, 
while  Osman  Digna  again  escaped,  but  was 
eventually  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Damietta.  The  cruel  and  tyrannous  do- 
minion of  Mahdism  was  ended,  the  Egyptian 
Sudan  reconquered  and  Gordon  avenged.* 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   BRITISH 
SUDAN. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of 
the  reconquered  Sudan  from  being  hampered 
by  internationalism,  which  had  proved  such 
a  fertile  source  of  trouble  in  Egypt,  it  was 


decided  that  these  vast,  wild  lands  should  be 
ruled  by  England  and  Egj^t  conjointly,  the 
British  and  Egyptian  flags  being  hoisted 
together  when  Lord  Kitchener  entered 
Omdurman. 

Nearly  all  the  former  Egyptian  Sudan 
was  occupied  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khalifa.  Fortified  posts  were  established  as 
far  south  as  Fashoda  (Kodok)  and  Sobat. 
At  Fashoda,  in  the  same  month  as  the  battle 
of  Omdurman,  Lord  Kitchener  came  face  to 
face  with  Major  Marchand,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  French  expedition  which  had 
gallantly  made  its  way  there  from  the  Congo. 

At  last  England  and  France  had  met  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  one  side  must  now  give  way. 
The  excitement  in  all  three  countries  rose  to 
fever  heat.  To  England  and  Egypt  the  Nile 
Valley  was  worth  fighting  for,  as  it  meant 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile — the  life 
blood  of  Egypt — from  the  Equatorial  lakes 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To  France  this 
land  of  desert  and  swamp  was  not  worth  the 
risk  of  a  conflict,  although  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  even  the  Khedive  were  on  their  side. 


*  This  campaign  has  a  strong  claim  on  the  careful  study  of  all  who  have  or  take  an  interest  in,  the 
conduct  of  war,  on  account  of  the  masterly  organisation — both  military  and  financial.  Lord  Cromer 
gives  the  total  cost  of  these  campaigns  (1896-98)  at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  ;^Ii:2, 354,000,  out  of 
which  about  ;^E)1. 355,000  was  devoted  to  railway,  telegraph,  and  river-gunboat  construction. 
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Representations  were  made  to  the  French 
Government,  and  after  some  weeks'  delay — 
a  period  of  tension  between  the  two  countries 
which  came  near  to  a  rupture  of  friendly 
relations — France  acted  honourably,  and 
ordered  Major  Marchand  to  withdraw. 

The  evacuation  of  Fashoda,  or  Kodok  as 
it  is  now  called,  took  place  on  11th  December, 
and  France  thus  finally  abandoned  any  de- 
signs she  might  have  entertained  to  establish 
a  belt  of  French  territory  across  Africa  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  with  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis. 

Ivittle  more  need  here  be  said  about  this 
now  forgotten  incident. 
The  position  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  Nile 
Valley  had  been  many 
years  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  it  came  at 
Fashoda.  Major  March- 
and and  his  party  had 
performed  a  magnificent 
march,  which  has  %  its 
place  in  the  annals  of 
exploration,  but  as  a 
policy  it  was  weak  in 
the  extreme.  England, 
on  the  other  hand, 
had  spent  millions  of 
money  and  many  valu- 
able lives  in  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Sudan, 
and,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  inter- 
est of  England  and  Egypt 
in  the  Nile  Valley  was 
vital,  whereas  to  France 
it  was  but  a  scheme  of 
political  expansion  which 
could  never  have  resulted 
in  a  financial  or  com- 
mercial success. 

The  crisis  having  come 
and  happily  passed  a 
definite  settlement  was 
necessary.  Early  in  1899 
a  convention  was  signed 
between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  which  pro- 
vided for  the  governance 
of  the  Sudan  by  the  two 
countries,  with  England 
as  the  predominant  Power.  \   street   in 


In  the  same  year  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  England  and  France 
which  settled  the  respective  spheres  of  the 
two  nations  in  North  Africa,  The  frontier 
between  the  Anglo-Egyptian  and  the  French 
Sudan  runs  from  Darfur  to  Wadai,  500  miles 
westwards  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  England  and  Egypt  obtained  a  free 
hand  over  the  great  river  from  the  lakes  to 
the  sea,  but  Egypt  itself  had  yet  to  be  freed 
from  some  of  the  most  galling  of  the  fetters 
of  internationalism.  This  was  partly  accom- 
plished in  1904  by  the  signature  of  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  aided  later  by  the  Peace 
of  1920. 
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For  many  years  the  question  of  the 
neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  an  ever 
recurring  problem  which  had  to  be  faced  by 
diplomats  and  politicians.  In  1887  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  but  not  ratified,  and  again  in 
1888.  The  French  were  persistent  in  their 
demands  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  be 
neutraUsed  so  that  even  warships  during 
hostilities  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through, 
but  the  British  Government  were  equally 
insistent  that  if  warships  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  they  should  be  prohibited  from 
committing  any  act  of  hostility  while  on  the 
passage,  and,  furthermore,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  in  this  direction  until  the 
termination  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt. 

Events  in  1903-4,  however,  altered  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  main  disputants. 
The  internal  affairs  of  Morocco  had  been 
gradually  getting  into  a  state  of  disorder 
which  made  European  intervention  in  some 
shape  or  form  almost  unavoidable.  The 
position  of  France  in  Algeria  naturally  made 
her  anxious  to  be  chosen  as  the  instrument  of 
pacification,  but  there  were  England  and 
Spain  to  be  considered.  The  latter  had 
scarcely  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
and  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  England, 
who  had  important  interests  in  portions  of 
Morocco,  France  agreed  to  recognise  the  in- 
definite occupation  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain 
and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt.  By  this  agreement  the 
Eg5rptian  Government  obtained  what  was 
practically  financial  freedom  and  emancipa- 
tion from  the  bonds  of  internationalism, 
while  Great  Britain  secured  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  But  the  Suez  Canal 
Convention  of  1888,  giving  freedom  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  to  use  the  Suez  Canal 
in  time  of  peace  or  war,  was  ratified.  French 
financial  interests  in  Egypt  were  secured  and 
she  obtained  increased  pohtical  influence  in 
Morocco. 

THE   RENAISSANCE   OF   EGYPT. 

The  financial  and  administrative  reorgani- 
sation of  Egypt  could  only  be  given  in  detail 
in  a  whole  book  of  reforms.  Here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  Egyptian  revenue, 
notwithstanding  large  remissions  of  taxation, 


rose  steadily  from  just  over  £E9, 637,000  in 
1885  to£E12,248,108  in  1903,  and  to  an  aver- 
age of  £E34,500,000  in  the  years  subsequent 
to  the  Great  European  War.  The  use  of  the 
courbash  or  bastinado  has  been  abolished 
throughout  Egypt  and  the  Sudan ;  the  corvee, 
or  compulsory  unpaid  labour  on  pubHc  works, 
such  as  clearing  the  Nile  mud  from  the 
Irrigation  Canals — a  measure  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
themselves — was  abolished  and  paid  labour 
substituted.  This  measure  was  made  possible 
by  the  generous  action  of  England  in  guaran- 
teeing— on  the  interest  payable  on  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  wisely  purchased  for  the 
British  nation  by  Benjamin  Disraeli — the 
money  necessary  to  effect  this  important 
reform.* 

Official  corruption  was  everywhere  rife 
previous  to  British  intervention,  but  much 
has  been  done  during  recent  years  to  diminish 
this  by  the  regular  payment  of  adequate 
salaries  to  Government  employees,  the  re- 
organisation of  the  law  courts,  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  by  tender,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  handful  of  Britons  in  the 
Egyptian  Civil  Service  to  make  any  form 
of  corruption  a  social  crime.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  almost  impossible  absolutely  to  put 
a  stop  to  bribery  in  the  interior  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Education  has  made  rapid  strides  since 
1900  ;  previously  to  that  date  the  struggle 
against  bankruptcy  made  the  supply  of 
large  funds  for  this  purpose  quite  impossible. 
Now,  however,  the  Education  Department 
is  making  strenuous  endeavours  either  to 
provide,  or  induce  the  establishment  of,  an 
efficient  "  Kuttab,"  or  primary  school,  in 
every  village  and  several  in  each  town,  with 
higher  grade  vernacular  schools  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  districts  ;  and  further  to  provide 
agricultural,  industrial  and  technical  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Many  years 
must,  however,  elapse  before  this  programme 
can  be  efficiently  carried  out,  as  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  people  of  Egypt 
are  still  illiterate,  and  many  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  private  Kuttabs — by  far  the 
largest  in  number  and  most  popular — learn 
little  more  than  the  verses  of  the  Koran. 

The  sanitary  systems  and  regulations  have 
recently  been  much  improved,  but  a  great 

*  Guarding  the  banks  of  the  Nile  during  high  river  season  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  embank- 
ments giving  way  and  the  country  being  flooded  is  still  partly  carried  out  by  corvee  in  a  very  mild  form. 
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deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 
Drainage  systems  are  non-existent  in  the 
towns  of  the  interior,  but  many  now  have  an 
abundant  water  supply.  The  hospitals,  once 
in  the  most  disgraceful  condition  possible, 
have  been  enlarged,  remodelled,  and  are  now 
supplied  with  efficient  staffs  and  modern 
appliances.  The  most  persistent  enemies  of 
public  health  are  plague  and  cholera.  Egypt, 
in  common  with  all  Eastern  countries,  is 
seldom  entirely  free  from  the  former,  but 
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although  it  is  ever  a  "  skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board "  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
seldom  rises  much  above  the  normal  point. 
Cholera  has  several  times  invaded  Egypt 
with  severity  notwithstanding  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  Quarantine  Board  and 
other  responsible  authorities. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  even  to  men- 
tion here  all  the  reforms  carried  out  in  Egypt 
since  Tel-el-Kebir,  nor  is  such  a  list  called  for  ; 


mention,  however,  must  be  made  of  the 
Egyptian  railways,  the  army,  and  the  irriga- 
tion system. 

THE   RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  administration,  like  every- 
thing else  in  Egypt,  was  for  many  years  in 
the  grip  of  internationalism.  The  lines  and 
rolling  stock  were  seldom  repaired  or  re- 
placed, and  no  funds  were  allowed  for  either 
extending  the  system  or  keeping  what  there 
was  in  proper  repair, 
with  the  result  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the 
whole  system  threaten- 
ed to  become  unwork- 
able. But  relief  came 
at  last.  The  signing 
of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  in  1904 
freed  the  railway  ad- 
ministration from  its 
international  bonds 
just  in  time  to  save 
the  lines  from  com- 
plete disorganisation. 
The  whole  system  was 
renovated  and  ex- 
tended, several  mil- 
lions sterling  being 
spent  thereon. 

In  addition  to  the 
net-work  of  State  rail- 
ways, which  is  over 
2,000  miles  in  total 
length,  there  are  also 
over  900  miles  of  light 
railways,  owned  by 
private  companies, 
which  carry  from 
6,000,000  to  7,000,000 
passengers  and  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  aver- 
age year.  The  State  Railways  convey  on 
an  average  about  30,000,000  passengers  and 
about  7,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  per 
annum. 

THE   ARMY. 

The  modern  Egyptian  Army  which  fought 
on  the  Atbara,  at  Omdurman  and  in  the 
Great  War,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the    mutinous,    half-trained    rabble    routed 
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at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  afterwards  disbanded  by 
order  of  the  Khedive.  It  has  been  made, 
from  the  poor  material  at  first  offered,  by  a 
specially  selected  body  of  British  officers 
under  successive  Sirdars  of  great  ability 
(Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Lord  Grenfell,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  Sir  Reginald  Wingate).  It 
is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Sudanese,  or  blacks.  The  former 
are  willing,  good  at  drill,  and  fairly  steady 
in  action  ;  the  latter  are  excitable,  childlike 
in  many  of  their  ways,  but  are  excellent 
fighters  possessing  both  dash  and  steady 
courage  ;  both  are,  however,  somewhat  prone 
to  "  wild  firing  "  when  in  action. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  EGYPT. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  last,  though  by  no 
means  the  least,  important  phase  in  the 
renaissance  of  Eg3"pt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
something  of  the  British  in  Egyptian  employ. 
The  position  of  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner is  mainly  that  of  a  Resident-General, 
although  nominally  his  functions  are  diplo- 
matic and  not  administrative.  He  is,  in  fact, 
what  he  makes  himself,  and  what  he  makes 
himself  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  sup- 
port he  receives  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  people. 

In  lyord  Cromer's  early  days  England's 
position  in  Egypt  was  undefined,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  relations  between  the 
British  Agent  and  the  Khedive,  his  ministers, 
and  with  the  Consuls-General  of  the  other 
Powers  and  the  Controllers  of  the  Public 
Debt,  were  so  vague  that  they  were  really 
governed  entirely  by  the  personality  of  the 
Agent  and  not  by  any  defined  diplomatic  or 
administrative  position.  Lord  Cromer  made 
that  position  one  of  supreme  control,  and  his 
successor,  the  late  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  sustained 
it  with  marked  ability.  For  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  recognised  head  is  the 
Sultan,  and  any  self-glorification  on  the  part 
cf  the  British  Agent  could  only  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  prestige. 

IJ 

t  IRRIGATION. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything 
of  more  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt  than  an  efficient  irrigation  system. 
Egypt  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country 
with  highly  fertile  soil,  and  yet  relies  on 
water  which  does  not  fall  within  the  confines 
of  the  State.     Lord  Milner  has  said  that, 


"  Egypt,  as  a  geographical  expression,  is  two 
things — the  Desert  and  the  Nile,"  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  gift  of  this  great  river. 

From  time  immemorial  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  utilise  to  the  best  advantage, 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  come  from  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  and  the  great  lakes  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and,  after  losing  nearly 
half  their  bulk  in  the  "  Sudd  "  region  between 
Kodok  and  Gondokoro,  traverse  for  over 
1,000  miles  the  deserts  of  the  Sudan,  and  yet 
flow  into  Egypt  in  quantity  sufficient  to  water 
the  whole  country  if  science  and  engineering 
skill  are  used  to  economise  and  distribute 
it  by  means  of  dams,  canals,  and  drainage 
systems. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  deal 
with  the  scientific  problem  of  Egyptian  irriga- 
tion, or  its  origin  and  development,  which 
form  the  subject  of  a  valuable  engineering 
work  by  the  greatest  of  Egyptian  irrigation 
engineers.  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  as  well 
as  many  voluminous  reports.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  essential  points  in  this 
all-important  problem  which  must  receive 
attention  here,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Nile  and  the  successful  working  of  the  ex- 
tensive irrigation  systems  are  matters  of  life 
and  death  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

Time  has  been  when  the  anxiously  awaited 
Nile  flood  (June- August)  has  not  reached 
its  full  height,  or  discharge,  which  should 
be  from  about  600,000,000  to  900,000,000 
cubic  metres  a  day,  and  famine,  wide-spread 
misery  and  death  has  been  the  result.  Again, 
when  the  flood  has  reached  its  proper  level 
and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  nearly  bursting 
with  the  volume  and  rush  of  waters  (Septem- 
ber-November) will  it  subside  in  time,  and 
leave  the  rich  deposits  of  mud  brought  down 
from  the  plateaux  of  Abyssinia  and  fertilised 
by  the  vegetable  matter  from  Equatorial 
Africa,  so  that  the  seeds  for  the  "  Corn  of 
Egypt  "  may  be  sown  therein,  or  will  it  rise 
abnormally,  burst  in  the  embankments  and 
carry  devastation  far  and  wide  ? 

These  were  annual  questions  of  vital 
moment  to  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  before  the  superior  skill  of  the 
British  irrigation  engineer  changed  the 
"  Basin  System "  to  perennial  irrigation. 
The  former  method,  which  is  still  in  vogue 
in  the  Sudan  and  portions  of  Upper  Egypt, 
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only  allowed  crops  to  grow  which  could 
be  sown  and  reaped  during  the  first  part 
of  the  low  river  season,  but  cotton,  sugar 
and  other  valuable  crops,  which  Egypt 
now  largely  produces,  needed  a  supply  of 
water  all  the  year  round.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  not  only  a  com- 
plicated system  of  main  and  subsidiary 
canals,  often  at  various  levels,  as  well  as 
sluices,  drainage  systems  and  pumps,  but 
also  to  hold  up  the  river  itself  by  dams.  The 
*'  barrage  "  across  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile  about  14  miles  below  Cairo,  originated 
by  Moguel  Bey,  a  French  engineer,  in  1862, 
was  the  first  attempt  to  hold-up  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  by  a  dam. 

Without  following  in  detail  the  gradual 
change  from  the  basin  system  to  perennial 
irrigation  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  1898, 


the  year  in  which  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
was  finally  accompHshed,  the  great  scheme 
of  British  engineers  for  damming  the  Nile 
and  creating  a  reservoir  to  husband  the  flood 
water  was  commenced. 

For  many  years  the  hampering  internation- 
alism had  placed  a  ban  on  this  enormously 
beneficial  undertaking,  and  even  at  the  last 
moment  it  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
ingenuity.  If  Egypt  could  not  pay  for  this 
work,  which  was  so  materially  to  increase 
her  annual  revenue,  owing  to  international 
restrictions,  then  it  must  be  constructed 
on  credit.  This  was  I^ord  Cromer's  way  out 
of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  path  by  the 
Powers.  In  1898  the  firm  of  Aird  agreed  to 
build  the  dam  at  Assuan  and  accept  pay- 
ment by  half-yearly  instalments  of  £78,613, 
to  commence  when  the  work  was  completed. 


Photo,  Sudan  Government  Railways  and  Steamers 
THE     OSTRICH     FEATHER     MARKET,     MAHUD 
The  Native  town  of  Mahud,  in  Kordofan,  islthe  centre  of  the  ostrich  feather  trade  of  the  Sudan 
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This  work  not  only  has  added  largely  to 
the  revenue  of  Egypt,  but  has  increased 
many  times  the  cotton  crop,  and  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  acres 
under  cultivation.  Many  milHons  sterHng 
have  since  been  spent  to  good  purpose  on 
improving  and  extending  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

In  1914  the  Military  Occupation  of  Egypt 
was  changed  to  a  full  British  Protectorate 
over  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  form  of 
government  lasted  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Great  European  War.  British, 
Australian  and  Indian  troops,  as  well  as  Naval 
forces,  prevented  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Turkish  and  Arabian  armies,  but  the 
Khedive  openly  sided  with  the  Central 
Powers  and  was  promptly  deposed.  After 
the  conclusion  of  Peace  in  1920  strong 
NationaUst  aims  became  manifest  in  the 
cities  of  Egypt.  Riots  occurred  and  British 
Officials  were  assassinated  in  Cairo.  The 
country  was  in  the  early  stages  of  civil  war 
when  Field  Marshal  Viscount  AUenby,  who 
had  just  completed  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
{q.v.),  was  appointed  British  Agent  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Egypt.  After  negotia- 
tions, which  were  prolonged  by  the  outburst 
of  lawlessness  in  Cairo  and  elsewhere,  Egypt 
was  given  independence  under  His  Majesty 
King  Fuad  I,  on  March  16th,  1922,  upon  the 
signature  of  a  treaty  of  perpetual  allegiance 
with  the  British  Empire  containing  the  safe- 
guards mentioned  in  previous  pages.  In 
this  way  Egypt  obtained  complete  self- 
government  and  became  a  member  of  the 
British  League  although  not  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

MODERN  EGYPT. 

The  363,180  square  miles  of  North  East 
African  territory  forming  modern  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  sections — Lower  Egypt 
(Masr-el-Bahri),  and  Upper  Egypt  (El  Said), 
and  has  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north,  Tripoli  on  the  west,  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  on  the  south.  Much 
of  the  western  part  of  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Eg3npt  is  composed  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory bordering  the  Red  Sea  consists  of  a 
chaos  of  barren  hills,  rocks  and  sandy  valleys. 


Divided  from  the  African  mainland  by  the 
Suez  Canal  is  the  little  block  of  territory  in 
Arabia,  called  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  which 
adjoins  the  new  British  Protectorate  of 
Palestine  (see  Lands  of  the  Mandates).  In 
this  way  the  363,180  square  miles  of  Egyptian 
territory  is  reduced  economically  to  the  13,000 
square  miles  of  highly  fertile  land  forming 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  including  the  Delta  of 
that  great  river. 

For  Administrative  purposes  the  settled 
land  surface  is  divided  into  5  Town  Governor- 
ships, and  14  Provinces.  The  Town  Governor- 
ships are  :  Cairo  (the  capital) ,  42  square  miles 
in  area  with  about  800,000  population ; 
Alexandria  (one  of  the  chief  ports),  19  square 
miles,  with  nearly  500,000  inhabitants  ;  Canal 
area,  including  Port  Said  and  Ismailia,  with 
90,000  people  ;  Suez  (at  the  Red  Sea  entrance 
to  the  Canal)  with  34,000  population  ;  and 
Damietta,  11  square  miles  in  area,  with 
31,000  inhabitants.  The  Provinces  are  as 
follows  : — 

Lower  Rgypt. 


Gharbia 

Beheira 

Shargia  - 

Dagahlia 

Menufia 

Qaluibia 


Populaticn. 


1,700,000 
884,000 
947,000 
977,000 

1,100,000 
530.000 


Upper  Kgypt. 


Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Asyut    - 

768 

969,000 

Qena      - 

754 

829,000 

Fayum  - 

669 

507,000 

Minya    -            -            - 

651 

757,000 

Girga     - 

576 

854,000 

Beni-Suef 

409 

449,000 

Giza 

398 

526,000 

As-suan  - 

168 

251,000 

Topographically  Egypt  may  be  divided 
into  five  zones  (1)  the  fertile  Nile  Valley  ;  (2) 
the  sandy  plains  and  the  hills  of  the  lyibyan 
Desert ;  (3)  the  level  but  fertile  plains  of  the 
Nile  Delta  ;  (4)  the  almost  continuous  chains 
of  hills  and  low  mountains  which  border  the 
Nile  Valley  from  Philae  to  Cairo  ;  and  (5) 
the  inhospitable  hills  and  waste  lands  lying: 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
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A     DINKA     VILLAGEJ        Photo,  Sudan  Government  Railways  and  Steamers 
^about  300  miles  south  of  Khartoum) 


The  length  of  the  Nile  Valley  (including 
the  Delta)  which  may  be  termed  the  live 
heart  of  Egypt,  is  approximately  960  miles, 
if  the  windings  of  the  river  are  taken  into 
consideration,  but  its  average  width  barely 
exceeds  10  miles.  The  Delta,  however,  is 
nearly  160  miles  broad,  and  extends  from 
Alexandria  on  the  west,  to  the  ruins  of 
Polusium  on  the  east.  In  the  extreme  south 
of  Egypt  is  the  Island  of  Philae  (on  the  Nile), 
which  is  compared  by  Arabs  to  an  emerald 
set  in  gold,  because  of  its  luxuriant  vegetation, 
which  contrasts  with  the  glaring  desert  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  begins  at  Haifa.  In  order  to  describe 
the  Nile  Valley  from  this  point  northwards  to 
Cairo  (762  miles)  the  route  taken  by  the 
Sudan  Government  River  Steamers  and  the 
Egyptian  State  Railways  will  be  followed. 
The  first  place  of  interest  after  leaving  Wadi 
Haifa  is  the  famous  rock  temple  of  Abu 


Simbel,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here 
are  situated  the  most  interesting  monuments 
in  Nubia. 

THE   ROCK   TEMPLE   OF 
ABU   SIMBEL 

This  great  temple  was  built  by  Rameses  II 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Cheta 
in  north-east  Syria.  For  grandeur  and 
magnificence  it  is  second  to  none  in  all  Egypt. 
This  temple  is  entirely  excavated  in  the 
granite  stone  rock  to  a  depth  of  185  ft.,  and 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  originally 
sloped  down  to  the  river,  was  cut  away  for  a 
space  of  about  90  ft.  square  to  form  the  front 
of  the  temple,  which  is  ornamented  by  four 
colossal  statues  of  Rameses  II,  66  ft.  high, 
seated  on  thrones,  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a  small  building  of  the  same  date 
which    was    used    in    connection    with    the 
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services ;  in  the  walls  are  some  interesting 
scenes  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  river  scenery  from  this  point  onwards 
is  most  diversified  and  interesting.  The  banks, 
for  the  most  part  cultivated,  are  fringed  with 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  native  town 
shewing  through  the  dense  foliage.  Korosko 
is  passed,  from  which — in  the  days  before 
the  railway — ^the  caravans  started  southward 
across  the  Nubian  Desert  to  Abu  Hamed. 
At  intervals  the  winding  river  opens  up  a 
panorama  of  mountains  sweeping  in  from 
the  horizon,  soft  and  beautiful  in  colour ; 
then  comes  a  rugged  mass  of  rock  thrown  up 
sheer  from  the  river,  and  backed  by  hills, 
tier  upon  tier,  barren  and  forbidding.  Again 
the  fertile  tract,  the  natives  hauling  water 
from  the  river  for  their  fields  by  means  of 
shadufs,  others  threading  their  way  on  foot 
and  on  donkeys  along  the  banks.  Native 
gyassas,  with  their  broad  sails  straining  in 
the  wind  come  gliding  past,  and  at  the  back 
of  all  huge  humped  masses  of  yellow  sand 
lie  golden  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

ASSUAN. 

Assuan  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Syene,  and  the  district  bearing  this  name 
still  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  is 
found  the  porphyry  which  was  used  in  so 
many  instances  in  the  temples  and  the  tombs 
of  antiquity.  Traces  of  huge  obelisks,  part- 
ially quarried  from  the  native  rock,  are  also 
met  with  near  here.  The  total  distance  from 
Cairo  to  Assuan  is  583  miles,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Mediterranean  730 
miles.  The  native  bazaar  possesses  some 
interest,  this  being,  until  recently,  an  im- 
portant centre,  to  which  the  products  of 
Abyssinia  and  Upper  Ethiopia  were  brought 
by  caravans  for  transmission  to  various  parts 
of  lyower  Egypt.  It  was  also  the  principal 
market  for  merchandise  from  the  Sudan. 
Since  the  British  occupation,  many  important 
improvements  have  taken  place ;  barracks 
have  been  built  and  many  antiquarian 
researches  of  great  interest  have  been  made. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Great  Dam  at 
Assuan  was  laid  on  the  12th  February,  1899. 
It  was  opened  on  the  10th  December,  1902, 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Its  length  is 
approximately  IJ  miles,  and  it  has  180  steel 
sluice  gates.  These  are  open  during  high  Nile 
and  then  gradually  closed,  thus  holding  up  an 
immense  volume  of  water  which  is  let  out 


as  required,  instead  of  running  uselessly 
away  to  the  sea,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  yield  of  crops 
over  the  vast  tract  of  intervening  country 
has  been  increased  ninefold,  and  this  fact 
must  be  accepted  as  compensation  for  the 
encroachment  of  the  waters  on  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  Philae,  now  partially 
submerged. 

TEMPLES   AND   TOMBS   OF  THE 
LOWER  NILE. 

Near  to  Assuan,  and  connected  by  a  short 
railway  line,  stands  the  Island  of  Philae, 
which  is  nearly  covered  by  ruins,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Temple  of  Isis,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  structures  in  all  Egypt, 
"  Pharaoh's  Bed,"  and  near  by  the  First 
Cataract  or  Rapids  of  the  Nile.  A  few  miles 
further  up  the  great  river  stands  the  Temple 
of  Komombo,  and  the  Mountain  of  Silsilek, 
with  its  wonderful  quarries,  from  whence 
most  of  the  stone  employed  in  the  erection 
of  Egyptian  temples  was  taken  ;  the  quarries, 
rock  passages,  and  grottos,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
some  of  the  Pharaohs,  can  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  river.  On  the  opposite  bank,  some 
miles  up  the  river,  stands  the  Temple  of 
Edfou,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  -  existing  specimens  of  Egyptian 
temples.  Its  propyla  and  external  inscrip- 
tions contain  important  details  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  Egypt. 

Ancient  temples,  and  other  monuments, 
follow  so  closely  upon  each  other  along  the 
Nile  banks  that  detailed  description  of  each 
is  quite  impossible  here,  although  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  magnificent  "  Temple 
of  Karnak."  The  route  to  this  temple  lies 
across  the  plain  and  along  the  Grand  Avenue 
of  Sphinxes.  These  are  coeval  with  the 
Temple,  and  the  way  was  once  bordered  with 
them  on  either  side  during  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Temple  of  lyuxor.  The  propylon, 
or  outer  wall  (still  about  50  feet  in  height) 
and  the  various  courts  lead  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  Temple.  This  wonderful  apartment 
measures  170  feet  by  329  feet,  and  the  roof 
is  supported  by  134  massive  columns  60  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  moonlight  and 
shade  on  the  avenues  of  columns  is  in- 
describably grand.  There  is  also  the  sacred 
I^ake  of  Karnak ;  and  not  far  away  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  I^iixor. 
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The  temples  and  tombs  of  Thebes  are  the 
next  objects  of  general  interest  on  the 
passage  up  the  Nile.  Here  are  the  two 
Colossi,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the 
one  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon,  so  called 
from  a  tradition  that  it  emitted  sounds  when 
the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  it.  The  temple  of 
King  Amenhotep,  near  by,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  temple  of  Koorneh,  dedicated 
to  Seti  I,  is  full  of  interesting  sculptures  and 


ing  over  1,000  tons,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  enormous  masses  of  stone  could 
have  been  transported  and  erected.  Near  by 
stands  the  fine  tomb  of  Queen  Nefertori, 
favourite  wife  of  Rameses  III.  Medinet 
Abou  is  one  of  the  four  great  temples  referred 
to  by  ancient  writers. 

Still  further  up  the  Nile  stands  the  Temple 
of  Denderah,  which  conveys  to  the  mind  an 
impression  that  can  never  be  obliterated  of 
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inscriptions.  Further  on,  in  the  Valley  of 
Bab-d-Molook,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Kings 
of  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  now  lit  up  by 
electric  light.  I^astly  comes  the  curious 
temple  of  Dary-el-Bahru,  which  is  different 
in'general  plan  from  any  other  in  Eg3^t. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  stands 
the  Rameseum,  which  in  elegance  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  excels  almost  all  other 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  gigantic  statue 
of  Rameses  II  is  the  largest  in  Egypt,  weigh- 


the  colossal  magnificence  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Near  Baliana,  stands  Abydos,  and 
the  famous  temples  of  Seti  and  Rameses. 
The  ruins  are  very  extensive  and  have  been 
carefully  excavated.  The  halls,  vaulted 
chambers,  columns,  and  inscriptions,  in  the 
Temple  of  Seti  are  very  impressive. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  above  the 
town  of  Assiout,  with  its  curious  bazaars, 
stands  Gebel-Aboofayda.  Near  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  are  several  caves,  in 
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which  large  numbers  of  mummified  crocodiles 
and  other  animals,  as  well  as  some  human 
remains,  have  been  found.  Near  to  Beni- 
Hassan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  there 
are  numerous  tombs,  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  of  Ameni,  Knum-Hotep,  and  Speos 
Artemedos,  notable  for  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Pro  to-Doric  and  Lotus  columns. 
The  neighbouring  village  was  destroyed  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha  on  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tions- which  were  constantly  occurring  against 
Government  authority.  Between  this  point 
on  the  Nile  bank  and  Wasta  (see  map)  the 
points  of  interest  are,  the  rocky  mountain  of 
Gebel-el-Tayr,  the  ancient  Coptic  convent 
"  El  Bebawi,"  and  the  town  of  Beni  Sooef. 
Then  comes  the  Pyramid  of  Maydoom,  known 
as  the  false  Pyramid,  and  magnificent  views 
are  obtained,  especially  at  sunset,  over  the 
Libyan  Desert. 

From  Bedrechein,  some  few  miles  from 
Cairo,  it  is  an  easy  ride  over  the  desert  to  the 
site  of  ancient  Memphis.  Here  are  the 
colossal  recumbent  statues  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  the  Pyramids  of  Sakhara,  the  Sera- 
peum  (tombs  of  the  Sacred  Bulls),  the 
Mastabi  of  Ti,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Oonas. 

CAIRO. 

A  curious  mixture  of  ancient  palaces  and 
modern  boulevards,  this  city,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
height  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  above  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Delta  Region.  It  is  about  120 
miles  south-east  of  Alexandria  and  80  miles 
west  of  Suez.  To  both  of  these  ports  it  is 
connected  by  railway. 

Cairo  is  a  vast  Oriental  city  of  palaces, 
mosques,  minarets,  old  Arabian-Saracenic, 
flat-topped  houses,  palms,  modern  European 
boulevards,  Government  offices,  residences, 
hotels,  shops,  barracks,  theatres,  gardens, 
bandstands  and  cinemas.  Its  population  is 
a  mixture  of  the  races  of  Europe,  the  Orient, 
and  Africa,  but  it  does  not  take  the  traveller 
long  to  discover  that  the  administration  of 
the  city  has  been  in  Western  hands. 

Among  the  sites  of  Cairo,  the  Citadel  merits 
first  mention.  It  is  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  general  view  of  the  city,  and  is 
one  of  its  most  interesting  monuments.  This 
fortress  was  founded  by  Saladin,  in  1176, 
and  is  built  on  a  rock  in  the  south-east 
quarter.     Within  the  walls  are  barracks,  a 


beautiful  mosque,  a  Royal  Palace,  Joseph's 
Well — 260  ft.  deep — from  which  water  was 
obtained  for  the  garrison,  an  aqueduct  built 
by  Saladin,  and  the  causeway  in  which,  on 
March  1st,  1811,  occurred  the  massacre  of 
the  Mamelukes  {q.v.). 

Old  Cairo  possessed  400  mosques,  but 
many  of  these  have  now  disappeared.  There 
are,  however,  still  a  large  number  with  ex- 
teriors surpassed  only  by  their  interiors. 
The  University  of  El  Azhar,  founded  in  a.d. 
972,  is  the  principal  seat  of  Koranic  learning. 
The  residence  of  the  Sultan  is  the  Abdin 
Palace,  which  is  faced  by  a  fine  modern 
square,  and  among  other  Government  build- 
ings the  ofiicial  residence  of  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
various  departmental  offices  of  the  Civil 
Service,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Ministerial 
Offices  are  the  most  important. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
catalogue  the  sights  of  Cairo,  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  served 
by  tramways,  possesses  many  good  hotels, 
and  yet  retains  much  of  the  glamour  of  the 
East,  in  its  mosques  and  thronged  native 
bazaars.  Beyond  the  city,  over  the  Nile 
bridge,  a  broad  carriage  road  leads  to  the 
famous  Pyramids. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Of  the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria,  founded 
332  years  B.C.  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
situated  about  14  miles  west  of  the  most 
westerly  mouth  of  the  Nile,  little  now  re- 
mains. The  more  modern  seaport,  half 
Oriental  and  half  European,  situated  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  magnificent  old 
city,  of  which  Omer,  general  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  in  a  letter  to  his  master  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  in  a.d.  40,  said  :  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  its  riches  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  observing  that  it  contains 
4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400  theatres 
or  places  of  amusement,  12,000  shops,  for 
the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary 
Jews." — (Gibbon). 

Modern  Alexandria  is  a  busy  seaport 
uniting  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  Europe, 
North-East  Africa,  Arabia  and  India.  It 
has  a  population  of  over  490,000,  and  its 
bazaars  are  perpetually  thronged  by  mixed 
races.  Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Egypt 
over  three-quarters  passes  through  the  Port 
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of  Alexandria.  It  now  contains  only  two 
palaces,  Ras-el-Tin  and  Montaza.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  but  has  little  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  old  city,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Egypt  for  over  a  thousand  years. 

The  other  ports,  in  order  of  importance, 
are:  Port  Said  (91,000  inhabitants),  Suez 
(35,000),  and  El  Kosseir.  The  principal 
inland  towns  are :  Tanta  (75,000),  Assiout 
(52,000),  Mansura  (49,000),  Fayum  (44,000), 
Zagazig  (41,000),  Dawanhur  (40,000),  Minya 
(35,000),  Beni-suef  (32,000),  Damietta(31,000) 
Shibin-et-Kom  (24,000),  Qena  (24,000).  Sohag 
(22,000),  Giza  (19,000),  Benha  (19,000), 
Assuan  (11,000). 

The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  opera- 
tion is  about  3,000  miles.  There  are  over  2,800 
post  offices  with  8,000  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires.  About  20,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  annually  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  forms  a  separate  zone  under 
direct  European  control. 

THE  SUDAN. 

The  Sudan  is  as  large  as  British  India. 
It  stretches  from  Wadi  Haifa,  on  the 
northern  frontier  (with  Egypt),  to  Uganda, 
British  East  Africa,  on  the  southern  frontier 
— a  distance  of  over  1,250  miles  ;  and  from 
Darfur  on  the  west  to  Abyssinia  on  the  east 
— a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles,  giving 
it  a  total  area  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
At  the  time  of  the  reconquest  there  was 
scarcely  the  raw  material  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  task  of  nation-making.  The  six- 
teen years  of  Dervish  rule  almost  depopu- 
lated large  portions  of  the  country,  and 
reduced  the  remainder  to  the  lowest  stages 
of  barbarism.  In  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  as 
in  India  in  a  lesser  degree,  there  is  a  great 
disparity  in  the  density  of  the  population. 
Egypt  is,  if  anything,  over-populated,  while 
the  Sudan  is  miserably  under-populated. 
The  Egyptian  fellaheen  are  laborious  whereas 
the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the  Sudan,  in  many 
cases,  disdain  work,  and  the  blacks  of  the 
Equatorial  Provinces  are  the  acme  of  laziness. 

ASPECT   OF   THE   DESERT. 

The  Sudan  does  not  offer  the  variety 
of  scenery  and  climate  one  might  suppose 
from  its  enormous  size.  Generally  speaking 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  with 
the  13th  or  14th  parallel  of  latitude  as 
broadly  indicative  of  the  change.     In  the 


northern  portion,  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  some 
miles  south  of  Khartoum  (the  capital),  rain 
seldom  falls,  and  the  country  consists  of 
scorching  rocks  and  stones,  blinding  deserts 
of  hot  sand,  stretching  away,  flickering,  until 
lost  in  the  unreal  haze  of  the  mirage,  with 
seldom  a  living  thing  in  sight,  except  perhaps 
a  few  scorpions,  white  ants,  or  thin  wiry 
Bedouins  gracefully  swaying  along  on,  or 
walking  beside  their  "  ships  of  the  desert." 
Little  grows  but  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  mimosa 
thorn,  sapless  dompalms,  and  the  empty 
Dead  Sea  Fruit.  Wells  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, although  false  hopes  are  often  raised 
by  the  mirage — pictures  in  the  brazen 
heavens  of  still,  turquoise  blue  lakes  and 
shining  white  palaces,  which  "  never  let  you 
near  "  and  fade  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
stony  horizon  or  the  ridges  of  sand.  The 
violet  shadows  of  night  creep  over  the  dried- 
up  wastes,  faster  they  come  and  deeper  the 
hue,  the  air  cools  rapidly  and  the  desert 
sleeps  with  a  soundness  appalling. 

For  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Nile 
there  is,  however,  fertile  land,  water-wheels, 
and  villages,  but  stray  many  miles  from  the 
slowly  widening  belt  of  living  earth,  with  its 
life-giving  river  and  fields,  its  railway  line 
from  Cairo  to  Khartoum,  and  the  desert  and 
death  will  be  your  companions. 

THE   EQUATORIAL   REGION. 

South  of  the  14th  parallel,  however,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  undergoes  a 
gradual  change.  Rain  falls  in  considerable 
quantities  during  the  summer  months,  while 
camels  are  seldom  bred  south  of  Khartoum. 
Although  much  of  Kordofan  is  desert  waste, 
to  the  south  lie  extensive  pastures  and  well- 
wooded  hills.  The  nomadic  Arabs  give  place, 
first  to  the  once  wild  Baggara,  the  chosen  of 
the  Khalifa,  then  to  the  innumerable  tribes 
of  cattle-owning  negroes  in  the  Equatorial 
Province,  which  was  at  one  time  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  slave  raiders.  The 
Nile  is,  in  this  province,  and  in  the  Bahr  el 
Ghazal,  made  almost  impassable  by  swamps, 
marshes  and  floating  islands ;  then  it  frees 
itself  from  the  "  Sudd  "  when  it  leaves  the 
Sudan  to  enter  Uganda  and  flows  between 
the  fertile  lands  and  dense  forests  of  Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The  most  fertile  portions  of  the  Sudan  He 
between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  and  along 
the  Abyssinian  border,   where  the  land 
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watered  by  the  Atbara  River  when  in  flood  ; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  elsewhere 
that  do — and  thousands  of  acres  more  that 
would  if  properly  irrigated — yield  valuable 
crops,  especially  cotton. 

The  people  of  the  Upper  and  I^ower  Sudan 
vary  greatly.  In  the  towns  of  both  sections 
there  are  congeries  of  the  races  of  south 
Europe,  many  members  of  which  are  drunken 
undesirables,  while  even  the  Arabs  in  the 
populous  centres  lack  the  moral  qualities  of 
their  brethren  who  roam  in  the  desert.  The 
black  people  of  the  Southern  Sudan  are 
mostly  heathens,  while  the  Arabs  and  races 
of  the  north  are  Mohammedans. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate,  like  the  country  and  people, 
•changes  slowly  at  the  dividing  parallel. 
Northwards  from  Khartoum  the  climate  is 
•extremely  hot  and  enervating  for  Europeans, 
but  not  altogether  unhealthy,  while  south  of 
Khartoum  it  becomes  tropical ;  in  the  "  Sudd 
Region  "  of  the  Nile  Valley  it  is  pestiferous, 
and  in  the  Equatorial  Province  by  no  means 
healthy.  The  rainy  season  varies  in  duration 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
more  important  agricultural  districts,  such 
as  the  Gezira,  commences  on  the  average  in 
July  and  ends  in  October,  the  heaviest  fall 
as  a  rule  being  in  August  and  September. 
Around  Khartoum  the  hottest  months  are 
May,  June  and  September,  when  the  tem- 
perature often  reaches  112-115  deg.  F.  in 
the  shade,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that 
it  can  be  borne  without  great  discomfort. 
The  temperature  during  the  hot  season  in 
many  parts  of  the  desert  is  even  greater,  and 
it  has  a  very  debilitating  effect  on  Europeans. 
From  the  middle  of  October  to  early  April, 
Khartoum  and  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  north 
is  an  ideal  winter  resort,  for  glorious  sunshine 
with  steady  northerly  breezes  can  be  relied 
upon  for  day  after  day,  and  the  sunsets  are 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Even  in  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  Northern  Sudan  enjoys 
cool  nights  so  that  light  clothing  needs  to  be 
supplemented  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
a  night's  refreshing  sleep  is  nearly  always 
possible. 

Before  commencing  to  describe  the  country 
itself  and  its  curiously  interesting  sights  and 
progressing  industries  it  is  advisable  to  say 
something  of  the  means  by  which  the  live 
heart  of  the  Sudan  is  entered,  for  the  desert 


encompasses  it  on  all  sides  except  the  south, 
where  lie  Uganda  and  the  dense  forests  and 
swamps  of  Central  Africa.  There  are  two 
main  railway  lines ;  one  runs  from  Cairo 
south  to  Khartoum  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Nile  Valley  Line,"  and  the  other  runs  west 
from  Port  Sudan  and  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  capital. 

NILE  VALLEY   LINE. 

During  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  Khedive  Ismail  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  a  railway  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
southwards  from  Wadi  Haifa  with  branches 
to  Khartoum  and  El  Obeid.  However,  after 
33  miles  of  line  had  been  constructed  to  Sarras 
lack  of  funds  necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  the  scheme. 

During  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1885-6,  the 
line  was  extended  from  Sarras  to  Akasha,  a 
village  about  86  miles  from  Wadi  Haifa,  but 
on  the  retirement  of  the  Expedition  from 
Khartoum  this  extension  was  pulled  up  and 
Sarras  became  once  more  the  vSouthern  ter- 
minus. 

In  1896,  when  the  troops  advanced  into 
the  Dongola  Province,  the  construction  of  the 
railway  was  recommenced,  and  on  4th  May, 
1897,  it  reached  Kerma  at  the  head  of  the 
cataracts  whence  the  river  is  navigable  by 
steamers  for  200  miles  up  stream.  During 
the  winter  of  1896-7,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  desert  railway 
from  Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed,  a  small  but 
strategically  important  town  at  the  head  of 
the  great  bend  of  the  Nile.  Abu  Hamed  was 
captured  on  the  8th  August,  1897,  by  Anglo- 
Egyptian  troops  who  had  advanced  via  the 
Kerma  line  and  by  steamer,  the  head  of  the 
desert  railway  being  then  about  80  mlies 
away.  After  the  fall  of  the  town,  railhead 
was  pushed  forward  with  greater  energy  than 
ever,  and  reached  Abu  Hamed  on  31st 
October,  1897.  With  little  delay  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Atbara,  where  its  terminus 
remained  during  the  Omdurman  campaign 
of  September,  1898. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
railway  to  Khartoum.  The  River  Atbara, 
which,  during  its  flood,  brings  down  a  volume 
of  water  comparable  with  that  of  the  Nile, 
was  originally  crossed  by  a  temporary 
wooden  trestle  bridge,  but  a  permanent  steel 
bridge  was  erected  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
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opened  for  traffic  on  26th  August,  1899. 
This  bridge  was  reconstructed  in  1911.  Rail- 
head was  pushed  forward  simultaneously 
and  reached  Khartoum  North  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1899. 

A  bridge  660  yards  long,  has  since  been 
constructed  over  the  Blue  Nile,  and  trains 
now  cross  direct  into  Khartoum.  The  rail- 
way has  been  extended  south  of  Khartoum 
to  Wad  Medani  and  Sennar,  and  thence 
westerly  to  Kosti  and  El  Obeid.  The  White 
Nile  is  crossed  near  Kosti  by  a  railway  and 
foot-bridge. 

RED   SEA  LINE. 

Viewed  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
Khartoum  lies  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Sudan,  and  it  is  by  the  development  of  the 
Southern  Provinces  that  its  trade  will  be 
increased — such  as  the  gum-producing  dis- 
trict of  Kordofan,  the  grain-growing  areas  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  and  ultimately,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Wadi 
Haifa  to  Khartoum  placed  the  capital  of  the 
Sudan  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
river  with  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  distance 
of  1,480  miles,  involving  four  transhipments. 
The  expense  and  inconvenience  of  such  a 
route  for  commercial  purposes  made  further 
progress  a  difficult  matter,  and  steps  were 
taken  in  1901  to  secure  some  better  and 
cheaper  route  by  which  the  commodities 
necessary  for  real  development — machinery, 
coal,  timber,  and  the  like — could  enter  the 
country.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay 
in  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the 
Nile  to  a  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Care  had  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  an  easy- 
graded  line  across  the  range  of  hills  running 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  Abyssinian 
plateau  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  route  finally 
selected  was  one  which. involved  no  gradient 
steeper  than  1  in  100  and  no  curve  sharper 
than  174  chains  radius. 

Suakin,  where  facilities  already  existed  for 
landing  materials,  was  made  the  terminus  of 
the  railway,  while  the  junction  of  the  East 
Coast  and  Nile  lines  is  fixed  at  Atbara  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  Atbara  bridge.  Construc- 
tion was  commenced  from  both  ends  simul- 
taneously in  August,  1904,  and  on  15th 
October,  1905,  the  railheads  met,  305  miles 
of  line  having  been  constructed. 


While  the  Nile  Red  Sea  Railway  was  in 
hand,  a  branch  line  was  laid  from  Abu  Hamed 
to  Kareima  to  tap  the  Dongola  Province, 
bringing  the  total  mileage  open  in  January, 
1906,  to  1,040  miles. 

The  headquarters  of  the  railway,  the  central 
workshops  and  the  stores,  were  finally  estab- 
lished at  Atbara  Junction.  Port  Sudan 
(some  50  miles  north  of  Suakin)  has  since 
been  selected  as  the  chief  port  of  the  country, 
by  reason  of  its  greater  natural  advantages 
compared  with  Suakin,  and  a  modern  harbour 
equipped  with  the  latest  type  of  cranes  and 
plant,  has  been  constructed.  The  total 
mileage  open  to  traffic,  excluding  sidings, 
is  now  1,500  miles. 

RIVER  TRANSPORT. 

In  addition  to  the  rapidly  extending  rail- 
way system  there  is  a  fairly  complete  river 
transport  service  connecting  the  more  out- 
lying portions  of  the  country  with  railhead. 
In  the  north,  the  208  miles  of  river  between 
Haifa  and  SheUal  link  together  the  Egyptian 
and  Sudanese  railway  systems.  Steamers  on 
this  reach  form  part  of  the  Sudan  railway 
service.  The  river  also  connects  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Dongola  Province,  where  im- 
portant agricultural  developments  in  wheat- 
growing  are  now  taking  place,  with  the 
Kereima  branch  of  the  Sudan  railways. 
South  of  Khartoum  a  fortnightly  service  of 
steamers  to  Rejaf  (1,096  miles  from  Khar- 
toum) is  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
The  Upper  Nile  and  Mongalla  Provinces 
(107,600  square  miles)  are  entirely  dependent 
on  this  and  other  services  for  transport  to 
and  from  Khartoum  and  the  north. 

Steamers  are  also  sent  at  fixed  intervals 
up  the  Sobat  River,  when  it  is  open  to  traffic 
from  May  to  December,  as  far  as  Gambela 
(880  miles).  At  this  point  the  Government 
maintains  a  trading  station  on  a  site  leased 
from  the  Abyssinian  Government,  which 
serves  as  a  point  of  exchange  for  traffic  be- 
tween the  Sudan  and  a  large  part  of  South- 
west Abyssinia,  to  which  this  Nile  route  gives 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of 
access. 

There  is  also  a  regular  monthly  service  to 
Meshra  El  Rek  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  Province 
(780  miles),  and  from  July  to  September 
steamers  get  as  far  as  Wau,  the  capital  of 
that  province.  The  Blue  Nile  is  only  open 
to  steamer  traffic  for  about  six  months  in 
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the  year.  During  that  period  a  fortnightly 
service,  with  Wad  Medani  as  a  base,  is  run  to 
Roseries  (275  miles),  and  also  a  weekly  ser- 
vice between  Sennar  and  Abu  Naama.  In 
addition,  tugs  and  barges  are  provided  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  the  movement 
of  troops  and  military  stores,  as  well  as 
numerous  special  steamers  for  one  kind  or 
another  of  the  numerous  requirements  of  the 
Government. 

PORT   SUDAN. 

This  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Anglo-Egj^tian 
Sudan,  and  is  situated  a  few  miles  north  of 
its  only  rival,  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea.  A 
Commission  visited  both  these  places  in  1904 
in  order  to  decide  which  possessed  the  best 
harbour  and  offered  the  most  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  railway  terminus 
and  port  for  the  Red  Sea  line  from  Khartoum, 
and  Sheik  el  Barghut  (name  derived  from  a 


tomb) — now  known  as  Port  Sudan — was 
chosen.  In  1909  the  new  and  well-equipped 
harbour  was  opened  by  the  Khedive. 

Port  Sudan  possesses  quays  about  2,000  ft. 
in  length,  capable  of  berthing  five  large 
vessels  simultaneously,  and  the  harbour  is 
well  protected  and  the  anchorage  good.  The 
town  and  quays  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
there  is  a  Government  Railway  Hotel,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  a  modern  town. 
The  average  annual  tonnage  of  shipping 
entering  and  clearing  amounts  to  nearly 
600,000. 

KHARTOUM. 

In  1884  the  present  capital  of  the  Sudan 
had  a  population  of  over  50,000  and  possessed 
many  fine  buildings.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  order  went  forth  from  the 
Khalifa  Abdullah  that  the  town  was  to  be 
evacuated  and  destroyed.    For  twelve  years, 
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from  1886  to  1898,  Khartoum  remained  a 
peopleless  ruin,  then  came  the  final  battle — 
Omdurman — in  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan, 
which  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  ;  and  now  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  23,000,  and  possesses  many 
buildings,  including  a  cathedral,  mosque, 
hotels.  Government  offices,  schools  and 
hospitals.  There  are  several  fine  metalled 
roads,  avenues  and  pubHc  gardens.  It  is 
served  with  trams,  electric  light,  ferries,  and 
a  good  water-supply ;  and  many  of  the 
private  houses  have  beautiful  semi-tropical 
gardens  on  the  ground  which  was  once  strewn 
with  beheaded  and  mutilated  bodies. 

Old  Khartoum  was  spoken  of  by  European 
travellers  between  1860-70  as  a  "  hateful 
spot,"  with  "  a  fatal  climate,"  and  "  cholera, 
typhus  and  others  fevers  spread  through  the 
town,  decimating  the  population."  Such  is 
the  change  wrought  by  civilised  government 
and  modern  engineering  skill  that  New  Khar- 
toum has  a  death  rate  of  only  9  per  1,000, 
against  50  per  1,000  in  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  average  of  15.6 
per  1,000  over  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  cases  of  malaria  now  number 
only  about  one  in  every  600  inhabitants,  and 
there  have  been  no  epidemics  of  plague, 
cholera,  small  pox,  or  typhus.  The  popula- 
tion is,  however,  highly  vaccinated. 

Khartoum  stands  at  an  elevation  of  1,255 
ft.  above  sea  level,  on  the  wedge  of  country 
which  divides  the  Blue  and  White  Niles.  The 
two  rivers  join  forces  a  few  miles  further 
north,  forming  the  main  Nile  stream  at 
Omdurman.  From  October  to  April  the 
climate  of  Khartoum  may  be  considered 
ideal. 

Among  the  sights  of  Khartoum  the 
Governor-General's  Palace,  where  Gordon 
lived  and  died,  is  the  first  place  to  which 
most  traveller's  footsteps  will  lead.  It  is 
built  on  the  same  foundations  as  the  old  one, 
of  which  the  ground  floor  remained,  and  is  a 
building  of  some  pretence.  On  entering 
from  the  river  front  the  traveller  should 
turn  to  the  right  in  the  corridor,  and  high  up 
on  the  wall  that  faces  him  he  will  see  a  brass 
plate  which  marks  the  spot  where,  on  the 
old  palace  stairs,  Gordon  was  killed  on  26th 
January,  1885.  Since  Gordon's  day  the 
gardens  behind  the  palace  have  been  im- 
proved and  considerably  enlarged,  but  many 
of  the  trees  and  plants  which  were  there  still 


remain,  in  particular  the  rose-tree,  near  to 
the  corner  of  the  south-west  wing,  which  is 
known  as  "  Gordon's  Rose  Tree." 

On  leaving  the  Palace  a  visit  will  be  made 
to  a  Shrine  from  a  temple  at  Meroe,  recently 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  War  Office.  Then 
ride  past  the  Government  workshops  and 
along  the  river  front  to  Gordon  College,  and 
the  spacious  new  barracks  of  the  British 
garrison,  thence  to  Gordon's  old  fortifica- 
tions and  past  the  barracks  of  the  Sudanese 
regiment,  to  the  villages  where  the  native 
population  are  quartered.  The  visitor  will 
notice  that  each  tribe  has  certain  charac- 
teristics in  its  style  of  habitation.  There  are 
in  all  twenty  different  tribes,  including 
Shilluk,  Dinka,  Bornawi,  Gebelawi,  Fonawi, 
and  other  Baggara  tribes,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  4,000. 

From  the  villages  proceed  to  Khedive's 
Avenue  and  Gordon  Gardens,  where  an 
imposing  statue  has  been  erected  to  this 
great  soldier's  memory.  Close  to  the  Gordon 
Statue  stands  the  new  Cathedral  Church  of 
All  Saints,  Khartoum,  which  was  consecrated 
on  26th  January,  1912,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  The  Cathedral  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  north  transept 
forming  the  Gordon  Memorial  Chapel.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  western  end,  the 
doorway  being  at  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside,  with  an  upper  flight  of  steps  inside 
leading  to  the  inner  porch.  The  material 
used  in  the  building,  yellow  and  pale  red 
sandstone,  was  brought  from  Jebel  Auli, 
near  Khartoum,  and  the  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  covered  with  Sudanese  marble. 

West  of  the  Palace  is  a  block  of  Govern- 
ment offices,  which,  ten  years  ago,  accom- 
modated the  whole  of  the  Military  and 
Civil  departments,  the  Legal  staff,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Governor  of  Khartoum  ;  but 
now  will  only  house  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, the  Civil  Secretary's  Department,  and 
the  Financial  Secretary's  Department.  West 
again,  with  a  pretty  garden  in  front,  is  the 
Post  Office  ;  immediately  to  the  rear,  across 
the  road  (Khedivial  Avenue),  stands  the 
National  Bank.  Further  west  again,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Khedivial  Avenue,  comes 
another  group  of  Government  offices,  and 
then  the  imposing  block  of  the  new  Law 
Courts,  Civil  and  Mohammedan,  which  were 
opened  in  1908  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  then  the  offices  of  the  Irrigation 
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Department,  and,  marked  by  two  flags,  the 
Mudirieh,  or  head  offices  of  the  Province  of 
Khartoum.  The  traveller  should  not  fail  to 
visit  the  Gordon  College,  the  road  to  which 
lies  along  the  river  front.  There  is  a  small 
museum  of  antiquities  and  physiological  and 
biological  collections  at  the  College,  but  its 
most  important  function  is  the  instilling  into 
the  youth  of  the  Sudan  some  tincture  of 
humane  letters  and  of  the  crafts  which  may 
enable  them  to  assist  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Not  the  least  of  the  pro- 
ficiencies to  which  they  attain  is  a  consider- 
able skill  in  the  football  field. 

OMDURMAN. 

This  great  African  metropolis — a  purely 
native  town — the  erstwhile   capital   of   the 


Mahdist  Empire,  is  situated  only  a  few  miles 
north  of  Khartoum,  the  present  capital  of 
the  Sudan,  and  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes  by  steam  ferry.  It  has  a  population 
of  over  70,000  and  is  the  greatest  native  city 
in  Africa.  It  is  known  to  all  the  tribes  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  and  from  Sierra  I^eone  to 
Mombasa. 

From  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer  from 
Khartoum  an  admirable  idea  is  obtained  of 
this  great  African  city.  For  seven  miles  along 
the  shore  of  the  river  stretches  the  mud 
town ;  a  seemingly  endless  vista  of  sun- 
scorched  dwellings,  immense,  tortuous,  in- 
consequent as  the  mind  of  the  native-Empire- 
builder  by  whom  it  was  conceived,  its  vague 
extremities  merging  almost  imperceptibly 
into  the  surrounding  desert.    On  nearing  the 
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photo,  Sudan  Government  Railways  and  Steamers 
GROUND    HORN     BILL 

landing-place  attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  fore-shore  which  slopes  easily  down  to 
the  river  from  the  market,  and  where  dhurra 
and  other  grain  are  stacked  and  cargoes  of 
timber  are  being  unloaded  from  a  fleet  ol 
native  boats,  whose  tapering  masts  and 
spreading  canvas  dot  the  river  northwards 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

On  landing  an  alien  note  is  struck  by  the 
discovery  of  a  steam  tramway  which,  passing 
the  Beit-el-Amana  and  Mosque  Square, 
reaches  the  "  Central  Station  "  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  from  there  proceeds  south 
to  where  a.  ferry  joins  Khartoum  North  with 
Omdurman,  thus  completing  the  circuit  of 
the  three  towns.  Spurning  the  somewhat 
commonplace  comfort  of  the  tramway  (which, 
however,  is  much  favoured  by  the  native 
population)  and  walking,  or  riding  a  donkey 
parallel  to  the  river,  the  traveller  passes 
through  the  grain  and  gum  market,  a  motley 
collection  of  straw  shanties  on  both  sides  of 


the  road,  to  the  south  gate,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  further  on,  reaches 
the  Beit-el-Amana,  or  Khalifa's  Store. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  high,  strongly- 
made  wall,  which  was  built  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  by  forced  labour. 
A  few  minutes'  ride  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  Mosque  Square,  a  huge,  walled 
enclosure  where,  in  the  Mahdi's  and 
Khalifa's  time,  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation were  gathered  daily  for  prayer. 
The  Mahdi's  Minbar,  or  pulpit,  as  well 
as  his  tomb,  have  been  dismantled, 
the  former  entirely,  the  latter  partially. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  square 
is  the  Khalifa's  Palace,  built  with 
bricks  taken  from  Gordon's  Palace  at 
Khartoum  about  six  months  after  the 
siege. 

Going  southwards,  along  a  broad 
road  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
next  and  perhaps  most  interesting  of 
all  "  sights "  is  reached.  It  is  the 
"  Suk  "  or  market.  The  main  Suk  is 
a  series  of  mud  booths  with  common 
pathways  leading  one  into  another, 
covered  in  with  matting,  and  with 
ramifications  unknown  and  unimagined 
by  western  architects.  Each  trade, 
whose  merchants  are  in  many  cases  of 
the  same  race,  retains  a  special  locality. 
The  whole  Suk  is  admirably  clean  and 
the  visitor  can  spend  hours  inspecting 
the  various  wares  without  being  accosted 
by  the  indescribable  odours  so  common  in 
other  Eastern  cities. 

The  main  interest  undoubtedly  centres  in 
the  people,  among  whom  every  African 
nationality  and  tribe  is  represented.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  East  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  their  extraordinary  decorum 
and  personal  cleanliness,  and  by  the  entire 
absence  of  that  annoying  and  persistent 
accompaniment  to  peregrinations  in  native 
towns,  the  mendicant.  There  is  none  of  the 
shouting  or  extravagance  of  gesture  that  one 
is  accustomed  to  in  the  East.  Everything  is 
subdued  and  restrained.  The  gesture  is 
limited  to  the  minimum  requsite  for  precise 
explanation.  The  bargaining  is  carried  on 
quietly  and  without  loud  protestations. 
Salutations  are  exchanged  courteously  and 
often  in  silence.  There  are  no  importunate 
sellers  of  their  wares.  Each  man  takes  a 
pride  in  showing  his  handiwork,  and,  should 
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the  visitor  manifest  an  intelligent  interest 
in  it,  will  enter  into  long  and  eager  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  it,  but  with  all 
■deference  and  courtesy  he  will  leave  the 
impression  that  the  sale  of  any  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him 
— a  very  adequate  testimony  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  content  of  the  merchant 
population. 

Close  to  Omdurman  is  the  junction  of  the 
two  Niles,  the  rivers  running  side  by  side  for 
some  considerable  distance  before  merging 
into  the  Nile  proper,  enabling  a  view  to  be 
obtained  of  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  con- 
trasted colours  of  the  waters.  Near 
the  meeting  of  the  Niles  is  the  Battle- 
field of  Kerreri,  where  the  21st  I^ancers 
charged  the  Dervish  army,  which  was 
hiding  in  a  Khor.  At  Gebel  Surgham 
there  is  a  monument  to  this  gallant 
regiment. 

PYRAMIDS  AND  TEMPLES 
OF  MERGE. 

About  200  miles  north  of  Khartoum, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  stand  the  un- 
earthed ruins  of  Meroe,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Queen  Candace.  The  pyra- 
mids, like  those  near  Jebel-Barkal,  are 
much  smaller  and  more  acute  in  angle 
than  those  in  Egypt.  They  are  built 
of  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  have  long  been  recognised  as 
marking  the  burial  place  of  Ethiopian 
kings  and  queens,  whose  royal  city  of 
Meroe  could  not  be  far  to  seek. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  This  is  an  historic 
feature  of  Meroe,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  described  it  as  situ- 
ated in  a  "green  meadow  outside  the 
city,"  a  description  which  still  holds 
good.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  by 
Aspelut,  about  B.C.  600.  The  building 
rises  in  terraces,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  a  substantial  platform  surrounded 
by  a  cloister.  In  the  centre  of  all, 
and  at  the  highest  part  of  the  structure, 
is  the  sanctuary,  with  the  remains  of 
an  obelisk  and  solar  emblem.  Part  of 
the  floor  of  blue  and  yellow  glazed 
tiles  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  architecture  and  the 
scenes  of  triumph  sculptured  on  the 
outer  walls  are  also  noteworthy.    Close 


by  may  be  seen  the  numerous  tomb-mounds 
of  the  necropolis ;  and  among  these,  at 
the  south  end,  are  two  small  temples  or 
shrines,  one  dedicated  to  the  lyion-god,  the 
other  to  the  Sacred  Cow. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  railway  are  the 
ruins  of  the  artisans'  dwellings  and  work- 
shops. Further  on  the  pylon  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Amon  is  reached.  This  splendid 
building  is  now  completely  uncovered,  and 
the  visitor  may  walk  through  its  many- 
columned  halls.  It  dates  from  about  B.C.  300. 
Its  axis  is  450  ft.  in  length ;  and  there  may 
be  seen  a  granite  obelisk  (repaired)  inscribed 
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in  Meroitic  writing,  a  sculptured  stone  dais, 
a  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  the  high 
Altar,  decorated  with  reliefs,  and  other  in- 
structive features  of  the  building.  This  was 
the  place  of  the  oracle  of  Amon,  whose  sacred 
tomb-chamber  may  be  seen  behind  the  altar. 

Climbing  the  ruins  at  the  western  end  of 
the  temple,  the  path  leads  over  the  great 
stone  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  front 
are  the  foundations  of  two  royal  palaces. 
In  the  middle  of  one  are  the  remains  of  the 
royal  treasure  chamber,  near  which  two 
vases  filled  with  golden  nuggets  and  dust, 
as  well  as  royal  jewels  of  the  time  of  Aspelut, 
were  found  during  the  excavation.  To  the 
north  is  a  columned  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  frescoes  showing 
royal  personages  in  gorgeous  robes,  and 
prisoners. 

In  front  of  the  doorway,  hidden  in  a  pocket 
of  clean  sand.  Professor  Garstang  discovered, 
in  December,  1910,  an  Imperial  Roman 
bronze  head,  of  wonderful  workmanship  and 
in  perfect  condition.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Roman  art  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  it  probably  represents  that  Emperor, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  like  any  of  his  known 
portraits.  The  discovery,  in  1912,  of  a  small 
Roman  temple  in  the  vicinity  suggests  that 
the  image  of  the  Emperor  was  actually 
adored  by  a  small  community  of  Roman 
settlers.  The  explorer  himself  believes  it 
probable  that  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Petronius  actually  occupied  the  city  for  a 
short  period. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  has  been 
that  of  the  Royal  Baths  (or  "  Gymnasium  ") 
of  Queen  Candace's  time.  There  may  be 
seen,  in  their  original  positions,  the  statues, 
frescoes,  glazed  tiles,  medallions  and  other 
sculptures  which  adorned  the  faQade  of  a 
large  swimming  bath.  The  water  inlets  and 
aqueducts  can  also  be  traced.  Near  at  hand, 
a  small  semi-circular  chamber  with  three 
ornamented  seats  represents  the  tepidarium. 
This  building  is  the  nearest  to  the  river. 

The  whole  length  of  the  wall  of  the  Royal 
City,  which  has  now  been  laid  bare,  can  be 
followed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  original 
streets  and  buildings,  among  them  the 
Palace  of  Neteg  Amon. 

BEHEN. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  above 
Haifa  (900  miles  from  Khartoum)   are  the 


remains  of  the  ancient  river  port  of  Behen. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  being  at 
the  end  of  the  second  cataract,  and  the  point 
at  which  merchandise  could  be  again  trans- 
ported by  river.  Behen  was  occupied  in 
very  early  days,  the  town  being  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  and  the  re- 
mains prove  that  it  had  a  continuous  history 
for  more  than  2,000  years. 

The  chief  temple,  which  was  excavated 
on  behalf  of  the  Sudan  Government,  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  18th  Dynasty  work.  The 
coloured  reliefs — especially  those  of  Thothmes 
the  Second  before  the  Horus  of  Behen,  in  the 
innermost  shrine — are  particularly  well  pre- 
served. The  inner  temple  was  begun  by 
Thothmes  II  and  continued  by  Thothmes  III, 
whose  inscription  is  to  be  found  on  one  of 
the  columns  at  the  entrance,  but  later 
rulers,  apparently  of  the  Ramessid  time, 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in 
the  fore-court,  and  spoilt  the  symmetry  of 
the  original  plan. 

A  massive  buttressed  wall  runs  close  by  the 
north  side  of  the  chief  temple,  and  extends 
some  instance  to  the  west.  Both  temples  have 
houses  round  two  sides.  They  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  floor  levels,  one  above, 
one  at,  and  one  below  the  floor  of  the  present 
temple,  and  date  from  the  12th  to  the  18th 
Dynasties. 

DONGOLA  PROVINCE. 

The  first  to  be  recaptured  from  the  Mahdi 
of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  has  been  divided  is 
one  of  considerable  fertility,  and  also  has 
some  interesting  temples  and  pyramids. 
Dongola,  the  capital,  is  a  native  mud  town 
of  some  few  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Nile  where  it  curves  to  the  west  be- 
tween Abu  Hamed  and  Haifa.  At  Jebel 
Barkal,  near  the  capital,  are  the  remains  of 
several  temples  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

This  site,  which  was  named  Napata,  was 
the  religious  capital  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  and 
was  the  centre  from  which  a  colony  of  Theban 
priests  spread  the  worship  of  Ammon.  The 
temples  were  built,  unfortunately,  of  very 
soft  sandstone,  which  has  suffered  much  from 
the  wind-blown  sand,  and  the  whole  site  was 
most  unscientifically  excav^ated  about  forty 
years  ago  ;  much  has  therefore  perished  ir- 
retrievably.     The    largest    temple    now   in 
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existence  belongs  to  the  Roman  period,  as 
also  do  the  pyramids  on  a  ridge  south  of  the 
mountain,  but  the  rams  in  front  of  the 
temple  and  a  fine  colossus  between  the  great 
temple  and  the  rock-cut  temple  of  Tirhaka 
date  back  to  the  new  empire.  The  famous 
Ethiopian  inscriptions  now  in  Cairo  were 
found  in  front  of  the  inner  pylon  of  the  great 
temple.  At  Merowi,  on  the  right  bank,  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  Government  buildings 
which  were  built  on  the  top  of  a  mediaeval 
Christian  fortress,  which  in  turn  had  been 
constructed  out  of  more  ancient  materials  ; 
among  these  an  altar  inscribed  with  the 
cartouche  Piankhi  is  to  be  seen.  Opposite 
to  this,  behind  the  present  capital  of  the 
province,  is  a  very  extensive  site,  now  called 
Sanum  Abu  Dom,  which  in  the  Ethiopian 
and  Roman  periods  seems  to  have  been  the 
secular  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

NAGAA    AND    MUSSAWARAT. 

The  most  perfect  ruins  in  the  Sudan  are 
situated  in  the  desert  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile, 
and  date  from  the  old  Ethiopian  kingdom 
which  is  generally  associated  with  the  name 
of  Queen  Candace.  The  larger  of  the  two 
sites  is  at  Nagaa.  Here,  besides  the  ruined 
heaps  of  several  houses  and  temples,  there 
are  three  principal  temple  groups  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  One  group  lies  close 
to  the  hills,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  traces 
of  the  quarry  where  the  stones  for  the  build- 
ings were  cut.  A  second  more  complex 
temple  with  many  reliefs,  an  avenue  of  rams, 
and  a  ramp,  stands  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
lower  slopes.  Out  on  the  plain,  beyond  a  well 
which  was  made  in  1905,  are  two  other 
temples ;  one  in  the  Roman  style  of  the 
second  or  third  century  a.d.,  and  the  other 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  but  probably  of  the 
same  date.  To  the  east  of  the  site  are  the 
traces  of  a  great  reservoir,  and  there  is  a 
cemetery  just  north  of  it.  To  the  south  of 
the  site  is  a  wide  stretch  of  soil  which  is 
regularly  cultivated  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  explains  the  presence  of  the  ancient  town. 

The  ruins  of  Mussawarat  are  even  more 
interesting  because  more  rare  than  those  at 
Nagaa.  They  are  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  basin-Hke  valley,  and  very  graceful  both 
in  style  and  colours.  They  consist  of  a  great 
complex  of  buildings  which  have  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  an  ancient  academy,  a 


Chateau  de  Chasse,  a  sanitorium,  and  a 
country  palace.  The  present  writer  regards 
the  last  identification  as  almost  certain  ;  the 
low  walls  of  the  enclosure  which  surround 
the  principal  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
built  as  pens  for  herds  or  flocks.  The  central 
building,  on  a  raised  platform,  with  little 
towers  at  the  corners  and  a  colonnade  in 
front,  would  then  be  the  king's  principal 
divan,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it 
by  long  covered  passages  and  ramps  would 
be  either  temples  or  harem  quarters.  The 
building  shows  traces  of  reconstruction,  but 
belongs  practically  to  a  single  period,  the 
second  or  the  third  century  a.d.  One  short 
inscription  in  Meroitic  characters  is  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  central  buildings,  and  on 
another  of  the  buildings  some  names  in  Greek 
characters  show  that  Christians  subsequently 
settled  here,  probably  as  hermits.  To 
Cailliaud,  the  French  explorer,  who  accom- 
panied the  army  sent  to  conquer  the  Sudan 
by  Mahommed  Ali,  is  due  the  honour  of  first 
having  made  these  sites  known  to  European 
scholars. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SUDAN. 

South  of  Khartoum  lies  the  huge  tract  of 
fertile  country  known  generally  as  the  South- 
ern Sudan,  but  distinct  from  the  Equatorial 
Province,  which  lies  further  south  and 
borders  Uganda  and  the  Congo  State.  The 
Southern  Sudan  includes  the  great  provinces 
of  Sennar  and  Kordofan,  and  the  railway  has 
been  extended  430  miles  to  the  south  of 
Khartoum,  passing  through  Wad  Medani  to 
Sennar,  where  it  turns  from  the  Blue  Nile 
and  cuts  sharply  across  the  country  west- 
ward to  Kosti  on  the  White  Nile.  Proceeding 
further  west  it  now  reaches  El  Obeid,  thus 
opening  up  a  most  important  country  for 
commercial  development,  from  which  very 
large  supplies  of  grain,  gum,  food-stuffs  and 
cattle  are  being  exported. 

Wad  Medani  is  an  interesting  and  large 
native  town,  with  conical  straw-roofed  huts, 
or  tukh,  laid  out  in  streets  on  a  regular  plan. 
It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  local 
agricultural  produce.  The  Palace  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  faces  beautiful 
gardens.  In  these  gardens  rich  tropical 
plants  are  found  side  by  side  with  those  that 
flourish  in  the  home  country.  The  popula- 
tion consists  of  Fung  and  Hamag  blacks. 
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with  the  addition  of  numbers  of  other  Arab 
tribes. 

From  Sennar,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  through 
the  forest — the  wild  home  of  numberless 
monkeys — ^brings  the  traveller  to  the  once 
populous  town  of  Old  Sennar,  now  lying  in 
ruins.  The  Mahdi  twice  laid  siege  to  the 
town  without  success,  but  a  final  attempt 
by  the  forces  of  the  Khalifa  resulted  in  its 
destruction  and  the  massacre  of  almost  the 
whole  of  its  population. 

Kosti  is  rapidly  taking  an  important 
position,  and  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile  is  served  by  both  railway  and  steamer. 
The  river  is  crossed  a  few  miles  before  reach- 
ing the  town  by  a  bridge,  500  yards  long,  and 
of  eight  fixed  spans  and  one  swing  span,  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  One  is  here  on  the  fringe 
of  the  wild  country,  and  in  the  busy  grain- 
market  are  found  natives  of  many  southern 
tribes,  Habbanias,  Danaglas,  Dinkas,  and, 
occasionally,  Shilluks.  In  the  early  morning 
they  ride  in,  mounted  on  bullocks  and  armed 
with  native  spears.  Fierce  in  appearance 
and  fierce  by  nature,  they  are  now  docile 
and  peaceful  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
safeguarded  in  their  business  vocations. 
Near  the  town  is  Abba  Island,  famous  as  the 
home  of  the  Mahdi,  where  he  laid  and  carried 
out  the  first  plans  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  country  and  its  attendant  horrors. 

Some  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  effect 
of  the  railway  upon  the  country  which  it 
opens  up  when  it  is  realised  that  the  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  gum  exported  from  the 
Kordofan  Province  now  reach  Khartoum  in 
a  day  and  a  half  compared  with  a  fortnight's 
transport  by  camel  which  was  formerly 
necessary. 

ON   THE   UPPER  NILE. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Khartoum  in 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Government  Ser- 
vice the  river  widens  considerably  to  some 
two  or  three  miles,  which  gives  it  a  lake-like 
appearance.  The  banks  are  very  low  and  flat, 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  may  be 
seen  grazing  on  them.  Geese,  pelican,  and 
thousands  of  waterfowl  are  met  with,  whilst 
on  nearly  every  mudbank  reposes  a  crocodile. 
Twenty-one  miles  from  Khartoum,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  volcanic  hill  of  Jebel  Auli 
appears,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  the  flat- 
topped  Jebel  Mandara  on  the  left  bank.  Still 
steaming  on,  the  large  village  of  Geteina, 
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inhabited  mostly  by  Danagla  Arabs,  is 
reached,  and  from  here  the  banks  of  the  river 
become  high  and  sandy.  A  few  mimosa  and 
acacia  trees  are  passed,  as  well  as  occasional 
sand  hills.  During  the  time  of  low  Nile,  mud 
islands  appear,  on  which,  the  soil  being  very 
rich,  crops  are  quickly  grown.  Beyond, 
again,  dense  growths  of  mimosas  and  acacias 
are  seen,  and  at  Jebel  Arashkol,  about  95 
miles,  a  high  hill  with  well  defined  peaks,  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance. 

About  110  miles  from  Khartoum,  El 
Ducim  is  reached.  Here  on  the  river  banks 
strips  of  cultivation  appear,  and  the  west 
bank  is  covered  with  dense  acacia  forest. 
Large  quantities  of  gum  are  brought  here 
from  Kordofan  for  transhipment  to  Khar- 
toum. Kawa,  at  131  miles,  is  next  reached. 
The  houses,  or  tukls,  are  well  built,  with 
conical  straw  roofs.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  of  the  Danagla  and  Habbania  tribes, 
who  appear  to  be  fairly  prosperous.  They  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture — cultivating 
barley,  wheat  and  onions. 

Soon  afterwards  the  north  end  of  Abba 
island  appears  in  sight.  This  island,  whence 
the  Mahdi  originated  his  crusade,  is  about 
28  miles  in  length,  and  is  thickly  wooded. 
An  occasional  Dinka  may  now  be  seen  near 
the  river.  Fachi  Shoya  (163  miles)  is  passed, 
and  here  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Mahdi's 
house,  where  Mahommed  Ahmed  followed 
his  trade  of  boat  building.  Here  also  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  expedition  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Khalifa  Ab- 
dulla  by  the  Sirdar  in  1899. 

Kosti  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  175  miles 
from  Khartoum,  and  on  the  east  bank,  op- 
posite the  south  end  of  Abba  Island,  there  is 
a  Government  station.  A  change  will  now 
be  noticed  in  the  country.  North  of  Abba 
Island  the  riverain  inhabitants  are  mostly 
cultivators  and  pastoral  Arabs  ;  whilst  south 
of  it  the  land  of  the  negro  begins.  Absence 
of  cultivation  is  strongly  marked — forests 
approach  near  the  river,  and  game  becomes 
very  plentiful.  Hippopotami,  crocodiles, 
and  antelope  are  very  numerous,  and  water 
birds  of  every  description  are  seen.  Oc- 
casional floating  blocks  of  sudd  are  met  with 
in  the  river  channel,  and  papyrus  reed  is  first 
noticed  in  small  patches. 

At  222  miles,  Jebelein  ("  two  mountains  "), 
an  imposing  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  is  situated 


on  the  right  bank,  and  the  forests  become 
extremely  dense.  Five  strangely-shaped  gran- 
ite peaks  make  Jebelein  easily  distinguish- 
able.* After  this  the  river  winds  through 
forests,  reedy  islands,  and  occasionally  float- 
ing weed.  At  281  miles  Renk  is  reached  ; 
here  a  Dervish  deim,  or  camp,  was  bombarded 
in  1898,  and  a  steamer  captured  by  the 
Egyptian  gunboats.  The  forest  on  the  river 
edge  is  thick  and  dense.  Jebel  Ahmed  Agha 
(at  340  miles)  is  a  sombre-looking  hill  about 
350  ft.  in  height.  Here  is  a  noted  game  dis- 
trict, and  there  is  an  absence  of  cultivation 
on  the  banks.  Still  further  on,  the  scenery 
retains  its  character,  forests  and  grassy 
swamps  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
whilst  an  occasional  fishing  village  is  passed, 
the  villages  of  the  Dinkas  being  several  miles- 
inland  on  the  east  bank. 

Kaka  is  passed  at  390  miles.  This  is  a  large 
group  of  Shilluk  villages,  and  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Shilluk  country.  The  inhabitants 
live  mostly  by  fishing  and  hunting.  They  use 
for  the  purpose  roughly-made  long  and 
narrow  canoes  lashed  with  raw  hide,  or  small 
rafts  constructed  from  the  ambach  tree, 
which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  river  banks. 
Many  accidents  occur  to  these  craft  owing  to 
their  being  upset  by  hippopotami,  which  are 
here  met  with  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  the 
canoes  are  of  very  ingenious  construction.. 
The  ambach  limbs  taper  from  the  roots,  and 
the  natives  lash  a  number  of  them  together 
so  as  to  form  a  handy-shaped  little  canoe, 
which  can  be  easily  carried  on  a  man's  head 
when  hunting.  These  canoes  have,  how- 
ever, to  be  dried  periodically  in  the  sun,, 
when  they  become  soaked  with  water. 

Landing  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  well 
nigh  impossible,  owing  to  the  belt  of  reeds. 
Occasionally  large  Khors  (river  courses)  are- 
met  with,  their  banks  being  fringed  with 
thick  undergrowth,  and  many  Dinka  and 
Shilluk  villages  are  seen  on  the  right  and  left, 
banks  respectively. 

Kodok  (Fashoda)  is  reached  when  469 
miles  from  Khartoum.  It  is  situated  near 
the  headquarters  of  the  Shilluks.  In  the 
rainy  season  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides- 
by  swamps,  and  is  separated  from  the  river 
at  low  water  by  an  island  and  a  reed  covered 
backwater.  The  fort,  constructed  by  Major 
Marchand,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Egyptian  fort,  and  the  present  Governor's. 


*  The  Dinka  country  commences  here  on  the  east  bank. 
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quarters  are  near  the  same  spot.    Marchand's 
garden  is  still  kept  up,  and  is  in  good  repair. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  south  is  a  large 
village  where  a  few  enterprising  merchants 
now  offer  European  goods  for  sale,  and  some 
miles  further  on  is  the  residence  of  the  mek, 
or  king,  of  the  Shilluks.  They  are  a  very 
tall,  slightly  built,  active  race,  chiefiy  living 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  are  much 
averse  to  manual  labour.*  The  rainy  season 
liere  commences  in  May,  and  the  river  rises 
and  falls  about  4  ft. 

After  two  hours'  steaming  from  Kodok,  the 
Austrian  R.C.  Mission  station  at  I^ul  is 
passed.  It  was  established  many  years  ago  ; 
attempts  are  being  made  to  encourage 
civilisation.  The  church  and  Mission  houses 
are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  a  good  garden 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  shore.  At  520  miles, 
Malakal,  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  Sudan  Irrigation  Service,  is 
passed. 

Taufikia,  530  miles  from  Khartoum,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  troops  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  is  a  more  healthy  and  picturesque  spot 
than  Fashoda.  The  officers'  quarters  and 
barracks  are  on  a  high  bank,  shaded  by 
numerous  trees.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  estab- 
lished a  station  here  when  he  was  clearing 
the  Bahr-el-Zeraf  of  sudd. 

Four  miles  further  on,  the  Sobat  River 
joins  the  Nile — a  fine  stream  with  high  banks, 
originating  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 
About  five  miles  up  the  Sobat,  at  Doleib.  or 
Tartug  Hill,  an  American  Mission  station  has 
been  established,  where  efforts  are  being 
made  to  civilise  the  natives,  and  188  miles  up 
this  river  there  is  a  Government  post  at 
Nasser.  The  inhabitants  are  Shilluks,  Anuaks 
and  Nuers. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  the  river 
widens  considerably,  but  the  banks  are  very 
low  and  covered  with  mimosa  scrub  ;  many 
^hilluk  villages  are  seen  on  the  left  bank. 
The  river  then  narrows  again.  Grass  plains, 
dotted  with  trees,  extend  on  either  bank 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  banks 
continue  to  be  very  low.  I^arge  ant  hills  are 
seen  scattered  here  and  there.  At  545  miles 
from  Khartoum,  Khor  Attar  is  reached. 
Here  there  is  a  wood-cutting  station,  and 
trees  of  a  large  size  become  more  numerous. 

The  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Zeraf  is  reached 
at  565  miles  from  Khartoum.     From  here 


the  course  lies  through  low  country,  and  trees 
become  very  scarce.  Elephants,  hippopotami, 
hartebeest,  buffalo,  reed  buck,  and  wild  geese 
are  met  with,  while  crocodiles  cover  the  sand- 
banks and  shelving  shores.  The  rare  Mrs. 
Gay's  water  buck  is  here  to  be  met  with  for 
the  first  time. 

At  mile  615  Lake  No  is  entered,  and  an 
immediate  sharp  turn  to  the  south  brings  the 
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steamer  into  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  the  main 
stream  of  the  Upper  White  Nile.  This  river, 
which  has  now  been  completely  cleared  of 
sudd,  forms  a  winding  canal  cut  through 
banks  of  papyrus  for  several  hundred  miles. 
*  They  grow  large  quantities  of  dura,  in  centra-distinction  to  other  neighbouring  tribes. 
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Elephant  and  giraffe  are  seen,  but  always 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  bank  ;  and  the 
reeds,  principally  papyrus,  tiger  grass,  and 
Um  Suf,  stretch  far  inland  on  either  side, 
making  a  vast,  uninhabitable  waste  of 
marsh.  "  Sudd "  (a  block)  is  the  name 
given  to  masses  of  water  plants  and  papyrus 
which  grow  or  float  into  the  river  from  the 
neighbouring  lakes.  If  these  masses  become 
stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  the  limbs 
reach  the  bottom  and  take  growth,  or  else 
the  floating  plants  jam  together  in  a  narrow 
channel ;  in  either  case  they  make  a  solid 
mass  of  vegetation  which  often  closes  the 
channel  of  the  river  entirely.  Huge  blocks 
of  sufiicient  thickness  to  stand  upon,  and 
even  camp  on,  have  been  encountered,  and 
their  removal — either  entirely  or  in  sections 
— has  been  effected  only  with  enormous 
difficulty  and  labour.  In  fact,  in  1860,  an 
Italian  official,  Gessi,  found  his  return 
passage  down  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  barred 
in  front  of  him,  owing  to  the  channel  sud- 
denly being  blocked  with  huge  masses  of 
sudd,  and  he  suffered  great  hardships  before 
he  eventually  found  his  way  out. 

Happily  such  an  unfortunate  contretemps 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  occur  at  the  present 
time,  as,  since  the  channel  was  opened  in 
1900,  the  current  runs  with  sufficient  strength 
to  keep  it  clear. 

The  sudd  region  being  passed,  lakes  and 
lagoons  border  the  river,  and  papyrus  reeds 
seem  to  be  the  only  vegetation.  The  bank 
again  becomes  solid  at  Hellet-el-Nuer  (749 
miles),  and  a  few  scattered  Nuer  villages 
are  seen,  but  five  miles  further  on  the  sudd 
is  again  encountered. 

At  876  miles  the  southern  end  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Zerif  branches  off,  and  the  Shambe  lagoon 
is  reached.  The  village  of  the  Dinkas  and 
the  station  lie  a  short  distance  from  the 
river  up  a  broad  backwater,  and  forest  land 
is  seen.  From  here  a  route  lies  across 
the  province  through  Rumbek  to  Wau, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Such  immense  numbers  of  hippopotami  are 
now  met  with  in  the  lagoons  and  river  as  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  natives  when  fishing  in  their  small  dug- 
outs or  ambach  canoes. 

The  marsh  lands  appear  much  lower,  and 
firm  ground  and  trees  are  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  channel  continues  its  extra- 
ordinary twisting,  and  at  910  miles  the  old 


site  of  Kenissa  church  is  reached.  Here,, 
until  the  year  1864,  an  Austrian  Mission 
station  existed,  but  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate 
to  Europeans  during  the  rainy  season.  Trees- 
become  more  plentiful,  and  a  wood-fuel 
station  is  situated  on  the  western  bank. 
From  here  southwards  a  sharp  lookout  should 
be  kept  for  elephants.  The  papyrus  gives 
place  to  tiger  grass  and  Um  Suf,  and  grass 
fires  continue  to  be  seen  f  requentl}^  Numbers 
of  natives  can  be  observed  fishing  from  their 
dugout  canoes.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  haste 
in  which  they  haul  their  small  craft  to  the 
reeds  on  the  approach  of  the  steamer,  to 
escape  being  swamped  by  its  wash.  Presently 
the  Dinka  village  of  Bor  is  reached,  where  an 
Egyptian  post  was  established  by  Gordon  in 
1874.  Near  here  are  the  remains  of  a  Dervish 
stronghold,  long  held  by  the  Emir  Arabi 
Dafaalla. 

The  scenery  then  changes.  Many  villages 
and  cattle  are  seen,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion becomes  more  tropical.  The  villages 
are  inhabited  by  the  Bari  negroes,  a  tall 
and  strongly-built  race.  Their  huts  are  well 
built,  neat  and  picturesque.  Rhinoceros  are 
to  be  met  with.  After  leaving  Bor,  the  river 
takes  a  sharp  turn  ;  the  banks  change  char- 
acter, and  some  cultivated  ground  is  passed. 

A  portion  of  Sudan  territory,  which,  until 
recently,  was  leased  by  the  Congo  State 
Administration  (known  as  the  "  Lado 
Enclave  "),  reaches  to  the  river  a  few  miles 
north  of  Kior,  on  the  west  bank  (1,043  miles), 
where  a  station  has  been  formed.  The 
officers'  quarters  and  other  buildings  are  well 
built,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  The 
station  forms  a  very  pretty  scene,  being 
situated  on  a  high  bank,  well  shaded  by  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands.  Opposite,  on  an  island,  banana  and 
paw-paw  trees  abound.  The  station  is 
garrisoned  by  Sudanese  troops.  The  south- 
ernmost station  of  the  Sudan  Government 
is  reached  at  a  place  called  Mongalla,  1,056 
miles  from  Khartoum.  After  this  comes 
Lado  (1,072  miles),  which  was  the  principal 
Belgian  station  on  the  Nile  and  was  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  station  was  formed  by 
Gordon  in  1874,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
headquarters  of  Emin  Pasha. 

Leaving  here,  the  course  is  resumed  to 
Gondokoro,  1,081  miles  from  Khartoum.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  sub-commissioner  of  the 
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Uganda  Administration,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  Uganda  Rifles  under  a  British  officer. 
Gondokoro  has  a  splendid  situation.  The  river 
bank  is  high,  and  fine  large  trees  abound. 
Ranges  of  mountains  are  seen  to  the  south, 
the  river  is  wide,  and  many  islands  appear ; 
the  whole  makes  a  very  pleasant  scene,  which 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  wild  dis- 
tricts passed  through. 

The  site  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  old  station, 
on  a  high  bank,  still  shows  traces  of  the 
•occupation  in  the  shape  of  remains  of  build- 
ings, fortifications  and  fruit  trees ;  whilst 
some  miles  east  of  the  station  rise  some  low 
hills.  The  steamer  then  proceeds  a  few  miles 
further  to  Rejaf,  the  terminus  of  navigation. 
From  this  point  to  Entebbe  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  {q.v.)  and  to  the  Ripon  Falls, 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  is  a  journey  which  has 
to  be  accomplished  by  small  launch  and  on 
foot  over  a  Government  road.  The  time 
occupied  is  usually  about  30  to  35  days. 

At  the  head  of  Napoleon  Gulf  on  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  a  huge  volume  of  water  flows 
from  this  central  African  lake  over  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  forms  the  Ripon  Falls.  Although 
the  Falls  themselves  are  not  of  any  great 
height  the  volume  of  water  is  immense,  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  11,000,000  gallons  a 
minute,  the  breadth  of  the  Falls  being  850  ft. 
They  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  being 
the  principal  source  of  the  Nile,  the  great 
river  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  has  depended  for  countless 
ages.  Back  in  the  days  of  Pharoah,  and  in 
the  still  more  distant  past  before  the  dawn 
of  written  history,  the  mighty  lake  poured 
its  life-giving  floods  over  these  self -same  falls 
— unchanged  and  unchangeable,  but  it  was 
left  to  explorers  of  the  last  century  to  dis- 
•cover  the  cradle  of  the  Nile. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   SUDAN. 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  New 
Sudan,  the  revenue,  apart  from  the  Egyptian 
-contribution,  was  £E35,000.  By  1914  the 
■contribution  had  been  abolished  and  the 
revenue  had  increased  to  £E1, 300,000.  The 
annual  average  is  now  about  ;fE4,300,000, 
and  the  expenditure  £E3,600,000.  From 
this  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Sudan  is  not 
only  solvent  but  is  decidedly  prosperous, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen  in  a 
liuge  country,  largely  composed  of  desert. 


and  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  half-civilised 
population. 

There  are  now  1,500  miles  of  railway  and 
4,777  miles  of  telegraph.  An  up-to-date 
harbour  has  been  created  at  Port  Sudan, 
which  is  now  visited  annually  by  some  half- 
million  tons  of  shipping.  The  place  where 
this  port  stands  was  only  a  few  years  ago  a 
barren  and  uninhabited  shore.  Khartoum, 
a  fine  city,  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  capital,  which  was  reduced  by  the  Der- 
vishes to  a  heap  of  sand-covered  ruins.  The 
Government  fleet  of  steamers  consists  of  a 
number  of  vessels  both  large  and  small. 
In  almost  every  provincial  capital  and  district 
headquarters  Government  buildings  and 
houses  for  officials  have  been  erected,  and 
schools  have  been  established  in  numerous 
centres.  Trams,  ferries,  water  and  electric 
light  installations,  sanitation,  prisons  and 
hospitals,  irrigation  works,  and  a  host  of 
other  services  have  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  for  their  capital  cost  on  the  help 
that  has  been  afforded.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  other  forms  of  expenditure,  a  system  of 
justice  has  been  introduced  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  an  effective  civil  ad- 
ministration has  been  built  up. 

The  Sudan  is  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces. Taking  the  purely  provincial  service 
at  about  ninety  strong,  this  means  that  on  an 
average  there  is  one  senior  British  official  to 
some  10,000  square  miles.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  those  engaged  in  administrative 
work  in  the  provinces  are  certainly  very  great, 
but  this  figure  is  misleading,  as  large  areas 
in  the  northern  provinces  consist  only  of  sandy 
and  almost  uninhabited  desert,  and  in  some 
of  the  southern  ones  of  desolate  swamp  and 
sudd.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  an 
inspector  is  often  in  charge  of  a  district  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  in 
which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  he  is  left  a 
very  free  hand,  both  by  his  Governor  and 
the  Central  Government.  Great  centralisa- 
tion of  control,  which  is  always  avoided,  is 
practically  impossible  in  many  regions  of  the 
Sudan. 

Governors  and  inspectors  of  provinces  act 
in  a  dual  capacity,  as  both  executive  and 
judicial  officers.  The  substantive  criminal 
law  is  contained  in  the  Sudan  Penal  Code, 
which  is  based  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 
Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  the 
Governor's  Court,  consisting  of  the  Governor 
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and  two  other  magistrates.  This  Court  has 
general  competence.  There  are  in  each 
province  minor  district  courts.  Sentences 
passed  by  the  Governor's  Court  are  submitted 
to  the  Governor  -  General  for  confirmation, 
sentences  in  the  minor  courts  to  the  Governor. 
In  all  cases  the  Governor-General  has  a  re- 
vising power.  There  is  no  code  of  substan- 
tive civil  law,  but  the  Civil  Justice  Ordinance 
provides  for  the  recognition  of  customary  law 
on  matters  of  succession,  so  far  as  it  is  applic- 
able and  is  not  repugnant  to  good  conscience, 
and  also  provides  for  the  administration  of 
"  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience."  In 
commercial  matters,  in  cases  in  which  the  law 
of  civilised  countries  is  not  in  agreement  with 
Egyptian  commercial  law,  the  latter  is  or- 
dinarily recognised.  There  are  no  "  Con- 
sular "  Courts  in  the  Sudan. 


COMMERCE. 

The  principal  source  of  the  world's  supply 
of  gum  arable  and  ivory  is  the  Sudan.  The 
former  comes  principally  from  Kordofan  and 
the  latter  from  the  Equatorial  Province. 
Cotton  is  now  being  largely  grown,  and  when 
the  irrigation  schemes  on  the  Blue  Nile  have 
been  completed  the  area  under  this  crop 
should  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
Other  Sudanese  products  are  dates,  ground 
nuts,  sesame,  senna  leaves  and  pods,  hides, 
skins  and  gold.  The  Sudan  is  a  great  pas- 
toral country,  and  the  cattle  trade  shows 
remarkable  growth  in  recent  years.  Egypt 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  Sudan  for  its 
meat  supply.  The  forests  of  the  White  Nile 
contain  many  valuable  trees,  including 
ebony,  gum  acacia,  bamboo  and  rubber. 
This  latter  product  comes  from  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal.  A  gold  mine  is  being  worked  at 
Gabait. 

The  chief  imports  into  the  Sudan  consist 
of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  bulk  of  this  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  There  should 
be  a  large  expansion  of  this  trade  as  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country  increase.  The 
market  for  cotton  piece  goods  in  West  and 
South-west  Abyssinia,  which  can  be  supplied 
most  economically  from  the  Sudan,  is  worthy 


of  more  careful  attention.  Other  imports 
include  coal,  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  ready-made 
clothing,  tea,  tobacco,  soap,  empty  sapks, 
liquors  and  petroleum.  The  average  annual 
values  of  imports  and  exports  are  £E7,000,000 
and  £E5,600,000. 

The  chief  market  of  the  country  is  that  of 
the  three  towns  of  Khartoum,  Khartoum 
North  and  Omdurman,  standing  at  the 
junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  with 
a  population  among  them  of  120,000  people. 
This  market  is  the  headquarters  of  both 
native  and  European  traders. 

The  chief  grain  markets  in  the  Blue  Nile 
districts  are  Singa,  Wad  Medani,  Hassa 
Heissa,  Mesellemia,  and  Managil.  On  the 
White  Nile,  Dueim,  and  Getaina  export 
grain.  The  markets  for  sesame  are  at  Singa, 
Mafaza,  and  Gedaref  in  the  Eastern  Sudan, 
and  at  El  Obeid  and  other  centres  in  Kordo- 
fan. Kaka  and  Kosti,  on  the  White  Nile,  also 
trade  in  sesame. 

The  chief  cotton  markets  are  at  Tokar,  in 
the  Red  Sea  Province,  and  Wad  Medani.  The 
principal  gum  markets  are  El  Obeid,  Um 
Ruaba,  and  Nahud  in  Kordofan,  Kassala  and 
Gedaref  in  Kassala  Province,  Singa  in  Sennar 
Province,  and  Kaka  in  the  Upper  Nile  Pro- 
vince. Nahud,  in  Kordofan,  is  the  centre  of 
the  ostrich  feather  trade. 

The  chief  cattle  market  is  at  Omdurman. 
El  Damar,  in  Berber  Province,  has  a  thriving 
sheep  trade.  Dates  come  from  Haifa  and 
Dongola  Provinces,  and  are  dealt  in  at  Tan- 
gassi  and  other  local  markets.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  ivory  trade  are  at  Omdurman. 

A  trading  station  has  been  established  at 
Gambela,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Baro,  on  a  site  leased  from  the  Abys- 
sinian Government.  This  place  is  the  outlet 
for  various  articles  from  Abyssinia,  viz.  : 
coffee,  beeswax  and  rubber.  It  provides  a 
trade  route  capable  of  great  development, 
especially  for  Manchester  goods  and  hides 
and  skins. 

Merchants'  interests  are  represented  by 
the  Sudan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  estab- 
lished at  Khartoum,  and  also  by  the  Omdur- 
man Merchants'  Association.  ^  (See  also 
under  Defence,  Government,  Agriculture,  etc.) 


FALKLAND    ISLANDS 

AND    SOUTH    GEORGIA 


THE  southernmost  inhabited  colony  of 
the  British  Empire  is  the  Falkland 
Islands,  which  are  situated  480  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Horn — the  Antarctic 
extremity  of  the  American  continent.  They 
consist  of  the  two  main  islands,  East  and 
West  Falkland,  several  small  adjacent  islets, 
and  the  almost  uninhabited  dependencies  of 
South  Georgia,  the  South  Shetlands,  the 
South  Orkneys,  the  Sandwich  group,  and 
that  part  of  the  Antarctic  mainland  known 
as  Graham's  I^and. 

The  total  area  of  the  Falklands,  them- 
selves, is  7,550  square  miles,  the  principal 
portion  of  which  is  an  almost  barren  waste 
of  moorland  and  bog,  on  which  graze  700,000 
sheep,  producing  5,000,000  lb.  of  wool  a 
year.  The  population,  mostly  Scotch, 
number  about  2,100.  The  approximate  area 
of  South  Georgia,  an  island  further  south, 
in  the  ice-bound  seas  of  the  Antarctic,  is 
1,000  square  miles,  while  the  area  of  the 
other  Polar  lands  and  islands  is  unknown. 
The  position  of  the  Falklands  in  the  Em- 
pire is  that  of  an  outpost  on  the  now  little 
frequented  ocean  route  round  Cape  Horn. 
They  are  the  only  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
which  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast  of 
America,  south  of  British  Guiana  ;  and  their 
position  on  the  route  round  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Pacific  ports  of  South  America,  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia,  gives  them  a 
strategical  value  which  was  made  generally 
apparent  during  the  Naval  operations  in  the 
Great  European  War.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  taken  away  a  portion  of 
the  shipping  which  at  one  time  called  at  these 
islands,  as  steamships  going  to  and  from 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  North  and 


South  America  no  longer  need  to  undertake 
the  long  and  stormy  voyage  round  Cape  Horn 
or  through  the  Magellan  Straits.  Although 
this  change  of  route  has,  doubtless,  tended  to 
diminish  the  tonnage  of  shipping  calling  at 
the  Falklands  it  should  not  prove  a  serious 
check  to  the  industries  of  these  islands. 
Many  sailing  ships  put  into  Port  Stanley, 
the  capital,  to  refit  after  the  buffeting  of  the 
wind  and  waves  off  the  cape  of  storms. 


INTERNATIONAL   RIVALRY. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  first  discovered 
by  John  Davis,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer, 
in  August,  1592  ;  but  beyond  being  visited 
in  turn  by  the  sea  rovers,  Richard  Hawkins, 
Captain  Strong — who  was  the  first  to  name 
them  the  Falkland  Islands — Rogers  and 
Dampier,  nothing  was  done  to  establish  a 
settlement  there  until  1749.  In  this  year 
the  British  Government,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  lyord  Anson,  prepared  to  despatch  a  vessel 
to  establish  a  station  in  these  islands,  in  order 
that  British  vessels  might  have  a  national 
port-of-call  in  the  extremity  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  but  the  Spanish  Government  rightly 
objected  to  a  foreign  Power  taking  possession 
of  these  islands  which  were  so  close  to  their 
own  great  South  American  Colonies  ;  and  the 
Falklands  remained  unappropriated  for  over 
fifteen  years,  when  the  French  established  a 
colony  in  East  Falkland,  and  the  British 
in  the  Western  Islands,  which  were  form- 
ally annexed  by  Captain  Byron  in  January, 
1765. 

The  French  were  bought  out  by  the 
Spaniards,  and,  nothing  loth,  soon  left  these 
islands.    In  1770  the  Spaniards  captured  the 
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British  settlement,  but  restored  it  under  pro- 
test when  admonished  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

After  these  events  the  Falklands  remained 
for  many  years  almost  uninhabited  and  quite 
neglected.  In  1820  the  Republic  of  Buenos 
Aires  established  a  colony  in  East  Falkland, 
which  was,  however,  expelled  by  American 
warships  in  retaliation  for  the  seizure  of 
several  merchantmen  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Settlement.  Fearing  that  America  intended 
taking  possession  of  the  Falklands  the  British 
Government  finally  annexed  them  in  1832. 

For  ten  years  these  islands  were  under  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  were  administered 
in  the  same  manner  as  Ascension  was  until 
quite  recently,  but  in  1843  they  became  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  later  were  placed  under 
their  own  civil  administration. 

A  British  Squadron,  under  Admiral  Sir 
Doveton  Sturdee,  defeated  a  German  Squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Von  Spec,  off  the  Falk- 
land Islands  on  December  8th,  1914.  The 
British  ships  had  been  waiting  under  cover 
of  the  land  at  Port  Stanley  for  the  German 
warships  which  had  rounded  the  Horn  after 
destroying  the  weak  British  Squadron  off 
Coronel,  on  the  Chilean  coast  of  South 
America.  The  victory  demonstrates  the 
strategical  value  of  the  islands  as  guard- 
houses on  the  highways  of  the  sea. 


For  forty-one  years  a  gradually  diminishing 
grant-in-aid  was  allowed  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
1885,  the  revenue  slightly  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure. During  the  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  all  the  money  advanced  by  the  British 
Government  has  been  repaid,  and  a  reserve 
fund  created  ;  and  this  with  a  population  of 
under  3,000,  an  import  trade  of  £900,000, 
and  an  export  trade  of  £3,000,000.  The 
annual  revenue  averages  about  £70,000  and 
the  expenditure  £52,000.  The  former  is 
raised  not  only  by  taxation,  but  from  the 
rents  of  Crown  lands,  used  mostly  for  grazing, 
and  from  customs  and  other  quasi-maritime 
dues.  The  whaling  industry  in  the  depend- 
encies of  the  Falklands  is  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  Thirteen  companies  (2  British 
and  11  Norwegian)  are  engaged,  and  over 
5,000  whales  yielding  oil  to  the  value  of 
£1,250,000  are  annually  caught. 

THE   SOUTHERNMOST   OUTPOSTS 
OF   EMPIRE. 

Although  healthy,  the  climate  of  the  Falk- 
lands is  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  wind  and 
rain  are  the  predominating  features,  but  the 
cold  is  by  no  means  excessive,  being  less  than 
that  usual  on  the  mainland  of  Patagonia. 
In  summer  the  average  temperature  is  about 
60  deg.  F.  and  in  winter  about  30  deg.  F. 


FALKLAND     ISLANDS 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Falklands 
were  ever  inhabited  previous  to  the  landing 
of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  present  population  of  the  main  islands 
is  mostly  Scotch  or  of  Scotch  descent,  but 
there  are  a  few  Norwegians  in  the  small  islets 
lying  off  these  storm-beaten  coasts.  The 
staple,  and  only  possible  industry  is  sheep- 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  largest  portion 
of  these  islands  is  composed  of  desolate 
stretches  of  wind-swept,  swampy  grass-lands, 
intersected  by  ranges  of  low  hills. 

The  Falkland  Channel,  which  divides  the 
two  main  islands  of  this  group,  is  45  miles 


^^^'^' 
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The  Memorial  erected  by  the  members  of  the  "  Quest "  Expe- 
dition to  the   memory  of  Sir  £.  Shackleton  in  South  Georgia 


in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  3  to  18 
miles .  The  coast  line  of  both  islands  is  rugged 
and  indented  with  many  bays  running  far 
inland.  There  are  several  deep  and  well- 
sheltered  natural  harbours,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  is  Port  William  in  the  north- 
east of  East  Falkland.  At  the  head  of  this 
sound  lies  Stanley,  the  tiny  capital  of  these 
islands.  It  has  an  almost  land-locked  har- 
bour over  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  town,  which  has  only 
1,000  inhabitants,  possesses  a  small  cathedral, 
a  museum,  a  race  course,  and  several  clubs, 
as  well  as  a  Volunteer  force  over  100  strong. 
A  telephone  crosses  the  main  island,  and  a 
wireless  telegraph  station  places  these 
islands  in  touch  with  the  outer  world, 
via  Argentina,  as  there  is  no  cable,  and 
the  only  reliable  means  of  communi- 
cation with  Great  Britain  is  by  the 
monthly  service  of  steamers  which  call 
at  the  Falklands  on  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyages  to  and  from  Chile 
and  Peru. 

The  Falklands  link  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  Atlantic  with  those  on 
the  Pacific,  and  are  the  southernmost 
inhabited  outposts  of  the  Empire. 


SOUTH    GEORGIA. 

About  South  Georgia  little  can  be 
said,  because,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  settlement  at  X^eith  Harbour, 
consisting  principally  of  a  whaling 
station,  and  the  near-by,  lonely  grave 
of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  mountainous  and  semi-frozen 
waste.  A  curious  characteristic  of 
the  Sandwich  Group,  many  of  the 
islands  in  which  are  snow-covered  all 
the  year  round  and  are  quite  barren 
and  uninhabited,  are  the  caves  which 
emit  sulphurous  fumes  and  the  colonies 
of  penguins.  The  other  small  islands 
and  Graham's  I^and,  owing  to  their 
Antarctic  position,  are  merely  frozen 
wastes  visited  only  by  whalers.  In 
the  South  Orkneys  the  Argentine 
Government  has,  however,  estabHshed 
a  meteorological  station  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  British  Government. 


FIJI    ISLANDS 


AND 


WESTERN  PACIFIC  GROUPS 


THE  Fijis  consist  of  some  250  islands 
lying  in  horse-shoe  formation  in  the 
South  Pacific,  just  over  1,000  miles 
north  of  New  Zealand.  These  islands,  which 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  a  total  area  of  about 
8,000  square  miles  ;  and  they  surround  the 
Koro  Sea — that  portion  of  the  Pacific  which 
they  very  nearly  encircle.  Only  two — Viti 
Levu  (4,112  square  miles)  and  Vanua  I^evu 
(2,432  square  miles) — are  of  any  economic  im- 
portance. The  group  is  situated  between  the 
13th  and  22nd  parallels  of  South  lyatitude, 
and  176°  and  178°  East  Longitude.  The 
population  now  numbers  157,266.  I^ess  than 
half  the  islands  are  occupied.  The  whole 
group  is  encircled  by  coral  reefs. 

THE    EMPIRE    IN    THE    PACIFIC. 

Previously  to  their  cession  to  Great  Britain 
these  islands  were  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,  who,  with  their  followers,  were  con- 
stantly at  war  with  each  other,  and,  as  the 
Fijians  were  cannibals,  the  fighting  was 
always  of  the  most  bloody  character. 

This  age  of  darkness  lasted  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  which  time  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  began  to  show 
tangible  results,  and  many  thousands  of 
Pacific  islanders,  including  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  of  Tonga  and  Fiji,  were  converted  to 
Christianity  ;  but  when  the  missionaries  took 
up  the  additional  role  of  law-givers  and 
administrators  the  results,  as  could  only  be 
expected,  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  or 
creditable.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  Tonga  Islands  where  a  queer  kind  of 
government  was  established  with  an  ex- 
missionary  as  its  premier,  who  was  afterwards 
rightly  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  British 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
These  events  occurred  in  1890-2,  and  in  1900 

__  *Many  other  Fijian  cli 


a  British  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over 
the  Tonga  Islands. 

In  the  Fijis  matters  did  not  progress  so 
smoothly,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  America, 
France  and  Germany,  were  all  coveting  these 
islands  as  half-way  houses  on  the  Trans- 
Pacific  route.  In  1858  the  United  States 
sent  a  warship  to  demand  compensation  for 
the  infringement  of  certain  territorial  rights 
from  the  Fijian  chief  Thakombau  (styled 
Kine  by  the  white  residents) ,  who  thereupon 
offered  his  Kingdom  to  Great  Britain.*  This 
offer  was  refused  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  who  almost  mon- 
opolised the  trade  of  these  islands. 

A  new  motive  for  annexation  was  made 
manifest  about  this  time  ;  first  by  the  ill- 
treatment  of  coloured  seamen  and  labourers 
obtained  from  the  Pacific  islands  under  con- 
tracts which  it  was  urged  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and,  secondly,  by  the  murder  of  three 
Englishmen  in  the  Santa  Cruz  group  (1864- 
71),  which  was  believed  to  be  an  act  of  retri- 
bution by  the  natives  for  the  kidnapping  of 
several  of  their  comrades  by  other  ships 
which  had  previously  landed  parties  on  the 
island. 

These  events  brought  matters  to  a  climax. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were,  rightly, 
loud  in  their  demands  for  annexation  ;  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
France,  were  eagerly  searching  for  ways  and 
means  to  assert  their  jurisdiction,  and,  in 
1874,  Fiji,  itself,  again  asked  for  inclusion 
in  the  British  Empire.  This  time  with 
success,  for  the  Imperial  Government  began 
to  understand  that,  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  monopolised  the  trade  of  these 
islands  and  nearly  all  the  white  residents 
were  Britishers,  it  was  their  duty  to  grant 
iefs  signed  the  petition. 
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that  trade  and  those  subjects  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag.* 

The  Fiji  islands  were  formally  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  in  1874,  and  Sir  A.  Gordon  was 
appointed  Governor  and  Resident  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Western  Pacific.  The  island 
of  Rotumah  was  annexed  to  the  Fijis  in  1881. 

If  the  Fijis  had  been  annexed  in  1858  the 
cost  to  Great  Britain  would  only  have  been 
the  £9,000  demanded  as  compensation  by 
America,  but  the  delay  of  sixteen  years 
increased  the  actual  expenditure  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  £115,000.  Much  of 
this,  if  not  all,  has,  however,  now  been  directly 
repaid,  as  for  many  years  the  Fijian  revenue 
exceeded  the  expenditure. 

To  enable  a  clear  understanding  to  be 
obtained  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Pacific 
— and  the  political  spheres  coincide  almost 
exactly  with  the  commercial,  for  the  "flag 
has  followed  the  trade  "—these  islands  may 
be  roughly  divided  among  the  dominions  of 
Empire  as  follows :  Australia  is  principally 
responsible  for  British  New  Guinea  (Papua, 
including  the  ex-German  portion  of  this 
island — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land),  and  sub- 
sidises a  mail  service  with  the  New  Hebrides, 
Solomons,  Gilberts,  EUices,  and  other  less 
important  isles ;  New  Zealand  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  Cook's  islands,  and  grants 
a  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  and 
from  Nine,  the  Manahiki  group,  Pukapuka 
and  others  ;  while  Great  Britain  takes  the 
responsibility  for  the  islands  in  which  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  even  Canada  have 
equal  interests,  as  well  as  many  groups  dotted 
oyer  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Fijis,  through  which  passes  the  Imperial 
cable  and  mail  services,  are  the  political  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
Pacific. 

THE  ISLANDS  AND  THE  NATIVES. 

Most  of  the  larger  islands  have  excellent 
harbours  and  the  passages  through  the  reefs 
are  easy  and  safe  for  shipping.  The  islands 
themselves  are  exquisitely  picturesque  being 
richly  wooded  and  having  mountains  rising 
over  4,500  ft.  The  whole  land  is  intersected 
by  countless  streams,  breaking  up  the  other- 
wise luxurious  and  dense  vegetation.  Besides 
extinct  volcanoes  there  are  many  other  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  origin.  The  climate, 
although   tropical,   is   far   from   unhealthy, 


but  it  is  somewhat  trying  and  enervating 
to  white  people.  Zymotic  and  endemic  dis- 
eases are  very  rare,  but  dysentery  and  similar 
ailments  are  prevalent  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year.  The  rainfall  averages  between  95 
and  100  in.  annually,  and  the  maximum 
temperature  about  100  deg.  F.  (minimum 
60  deg.  F.)  in  the  shade.  Fierce  storms  and 
hurricanes  sweep  the  islands  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  which  in  many  cases  do 
immense  damage  to  property,  but  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  region  generally,  as 
they  clear  away  excessive  vegetation,  destroy 
harmful  insects,  and  freshen  up  the  other- 
wise sultry  atmosphere. 

POPULATION. 

The  population,  which  is  approximately 
157,266,  comprises  about  2,000  Europeans 
and  1,500  to  2,000  persons  of  mixed  blood  ; 
the  remainder  being  made  up  of  native  Fijians 
Polynesians,  Rotumans  (natives  of  Rotumah, 
an  island  annexed  to  the  Fiji  group)  and 
Indian  coolies  (60,000). ,  The  white  people, 
of  whom  the  majority  are  males,  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  commerce,  and  sugar  and 
tobacco  cultivation.  The  Indian  coolies  are 
mostly  the  labourers  on  the  plantations  and 
in  domestic  service.  The  Fijians  themselves 
vary  in  colour  from  light  to  very  dark  brown 
or  black,  and  are  of  good  physique.  The 
whole  social  system  of  the  islanders  is 
decidedly  conservative,  a  man  inherits  his 
land,  trade,  and  style  of  doing  his  trade,  and 
whole  mode  of  life.  Polygamy  and  religious 
bloodfeuds  were  the  ruling  factors  in  the  con- 
stant wars  and  inter-tribal  fights  that  were 
waged  with  the  utmost  fierceness,  and  most 
of  the  inland  villages  are  even  now  heavily 
stockaded  and  forc'fied.  Superstition  was 
rife  and  horrible  cr^' cities  were  practised, 
such  as  cannibalism,  aj/id  the  torturing  and 
killing  of  sickly  infants  a  id  crippled  or  aged 
persons.  These  times  have  now  passed  how- 
ever, and  over  two-thirds  oi  the  population 
are  Christians,  principally  Wesleyans  and 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  se^^eral  State 
schools — one  solely  for  natives — and  a  Euro- 
pean school  run  by  Roman  Catholics.  Be?Mes 
these  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  schools 
conducted  by  Wesleyans  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  the  native  children.  The  principal 
industries    of   the   natives    are    agriculture. 


*  The  Britons  in  Fiji  had  already  established  a  mild  form  of  government. 
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fishing  and  the  making  of  cloth,  houses  and 
canoes. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the 
general  produce  of  the  islands,  such  as  sugar, 
fruit,  tobacco,  para  rubber,  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil.  The  total  exports  amount  in  average 
value  to  over  £2,500,000  per  annum,  while 
the  imports  are  just  under  £1,500,000  for  the 
same  period.  The  shipping  returns,  exclusive 
of  coasting  and  Inter-island  trade,  which  is 
very  considerable,  show  that  about  700,000 
tons  enter  and  clear  Fijian  ports  every  year. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  between  ports  of  the 
British  Empire  and  is  carried  in  British 
vessels.  The  registered  shipping  of  the 
colony,  exclusive  of  coasters,  is  sixteen  vessels 
with  a  total  of  2,000  tons.  The  revenue 
averages  about  £540,000  per  annum,  and 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  £590,000 
(post-war),  while  the  Public  Debt  is  about 
£182,316. 

GREAT  FIJI. 

The  Island  of  Viti-Levu  (Great  Fiji)  is 
nearly  oval  in  form,  being  widest  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  both  volcanic  and  mountain- 
ous, rising  in  many  places  (especially  in  the 
centre)  to  about  5,000  ft.  It  is  densely 
wooded  and  covered  with  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion. The  soil  is  intensely  fertile,  and  the 
valleys  and  plains  are  watered  by  countless 
streams  running  in  all  directions  from  the 
highlands  of  the  interior.  Some  of  the  larger 
rivers  being  navigable  for  steamers  for  con- 
siderable distances.  The  chief  river  is  Wai- 
Levu  (great  water)  or  Rewa-Rewa,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  which  is  broad  and 
sufficiently  deep  for  ships  to  navigate  its 
waters  for  many  miles.  Situated  near  the 
mouth  of  this  river  isSuava,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  Fiji  group  and  the  principal  European 
town.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the  British 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Fijis.  The  town 
itself  is  principally  constructed  of  wood  and 
has  but  a  small  white  population.  Lying  off 
the  east  coast  of  Viti-Levu  is  the  small  island 
of  Ban,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  old 
Fijian  monarchy.  It  is  well-wooded,  fertile 
and  thickly  covered  with  native  dwelHngs. 

GREAT   LAND. 

Vanua-Levu,  or  Great  Land,  is  the  second 
largest  island  of  the  whole  group,  and  lies 
N.N.E.  of  Viti-Levu. 


The  east  side  of  this  island  forms  a  very 
extensive  basin  called  Nateva  Bay  (and  Dead- 
Sea,  because  of  the  calmness  of  its  waters). 
This  bay  is  enclosed  for  three-quarters  of  its 
circumference  by  the  mainland  and  two  long 
peninsulas  which  half  encircle  it  like  long 
arms.  This  island  is  also  of  a  volcanic  and 
mountainous  nature.  It  is  densely  wooded 
and  intersected  by  many  streams,  and  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile.  It  is  connected  with 
Viti-Levu  by  small  islands  and  submerged 
reefs,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  at  no 
remote  period  of  the  past  these  two  islands 
formed  one  land.  Savu-Savu  Bay  in  the 
south  of  this  island  is  much  frequented  by 
shipping,  and  near  by  are  some  famous 
thermal  springs — the  water  bubbUng  up 
from  the  beach.  The  little  island  of  Savi-Uni 
is  only  separated  from  Vanua-Levu  by  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  strait.  The  island 
itself  is  famed  for  its  curious  volcano,  which 
has  a  flooded  crater  and  is  2,600  ft.  in  height. 
The  soil  of  Savi  Uni  is  fertile,  and  in  common 
with  the  other  islands  of  this  group  it  is 
thickly  wooded  and  has  a  tropical  cHmate. 

OTHER   ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Kandavu,  which  is  26  miles 
long  and  about  4  miles  broad,  is  less  ob- 
structed by  reefs  than  the  others  of  this 
group.  Ngalao  Bay,  which  almost  cuts  the 
island  in  two,  is  the  port-of-call  for  ocean 
steamers,  and  the  lofty  Mount  Washington 
forms  a  landmark  for  all  vessels  coming  from 
the  American  continent.  Koro  is  a  little 
island  lying  between  the  two  largest  of  the 
Fijian  group,  and  is  apparently  the  main 
connecting  link  in  the  barrier  reef.  Lakemba 
is  the  principal  island  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  Fiji  group.  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
islands  it  is  flat  and  less  thickly  covered  with 
vegetation.  Although  unattractive  in  ap- 
pearance it  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  first 
Wesley  an  Mission  in  1835-6,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  less  volcanic  than  the 
more  beautiful  island  to  the  east.  Ovalau 
was  once  the  most  important  of  the  Fijis, 
and  upon  it  stands  the  old  capital,  Sevuka, 
which  lost  its  position  because  of  its  enclosed 
situation,  being  shut  in  by  hills  which  pre- 
vented expansion  and  had  a  bad  effect  on 
the  climate.  It  is,  however,  still  the  second 
most  important  European  town.  There  are, 
in  addition  to  the  more  or  less  important 
islands    enumerated,    over    200    islets    and 
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uninhabited  rocks  of  no  economic  value.  The 
Island  of  Rotumah  lies  about  300  miles  N.W. 
of  the  Fijis,  but  was  annexed  to  them  in  1881, 
and  now  forms  a  grandchild  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  14  square  miles  and 
is  both  hilly  and  fertile.  The  wild  pig  is 
largely  reared  by  the  natives,  and,  with  the 
palm  groves,  forms  the  chief  source  of  this 
island's  wealth.  The  Rotumah  islanders 
make  excellent  sailors  and  are  found  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  Fiji  group. 

In  1874  the  King  and  principal  Chiefs 
ceded  Fiji  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  now 
administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  seven 
official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council 
composed  of  ten  official  and  eight  unofficial 
members.  The  native  administration  is 
carried  on  by  the  chiefs  under  Government 
supervision,  and  for  this  purpose  the  colony 
is  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  in  ten 
of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises 
authority  over  the  native  population,   and 


over  these  are  English  Commissioners  ;  whilst 
there  are  nearly  200  inferior  posts  filled  by 
other  native  chiefs.  There  is  no  military 
force,  and  order  is  maintained  by  a  body  of 
armed  native  constabulary  numbering  about 
100  men.  Minor  judicial  affairs  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  about  twelve  British  and  over 
thirty  native  stipendiary  magistrates.  The 
seat  of  the  Government  is  Suava,  the  capital, 
situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Viti-Levu. 
There  are  no  railways  or  telegraphs,  but  the 
larger  islands  have  a  few  good  roads.  There 
is  a  tramway  service  which  radiates  from 
Suava.  Steam  and  sailing  vesesls  maintain 
regular  communication  between  the  islands ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  irregular  cargo  traffic 
there  is  a  regular  passenger  steamship  ser- 
vice with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Fijis  are  the.  "  half-way-house  "  be- 
tween the  Antipodes  and  Canada.  They 
received  a  great  impetus  when  the  Panama 
Canal  became  one  of  the  most  important 
highways  of  the  sea. 
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Western  Pacific  Islands 

All  the  following  small  islands  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  assisted  by  deputies 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Pacific 
Islands  Protection  Acts  of  1872  to  1875. 
The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western 
Pacific  is  also  the  Governor  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
and  has  his  headquarters  at  Suava,  in  the 
island  of  Viti-I^evu,  the  chief  of  this  group, 
which,  however,  forms  a  separate  colony. 

Most  of  the  British  islands  in  the  Pacific 
are  of  coral  formation  and  grow  considerable 
quantities  of  coco-nuts.  Guano  is  found  on 
many  of  them. 

GILBERT   AND   ELLICE   ISLANDS 
COLONY. 

The  Gilberts  are  situated  in  I,at.  3°  S., 
and  Ivong.  176°  E.,  and  comprise  the  follow- 
ing islands :  Butaritari,  Abaian,  Marakei, 
Mariana,  Abemama,  Kuria,  Bern,  Ananuka, 
Nikuna,  Monouti,  Tapeteuea,  Tamana, 
Onotoa,  and  Arorae,  with  a  total  area  of 
170  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
33,500  natives  and  450  Europeans.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  whole  colony  is  about 
£54,000  per  annum  against  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  £45,000.  The  principal 
exports  are  phosphates  and  copra,  which 
have  a  total  value  of  about  £200,000  yearly. 
The  imports  have  an  average  annual  value 
of  £120,000  per  annum.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  on  Ocean  Island. 

Attached  for  administrative  purposes  to 
this  colony  are :  (1)  Washington  Island, 
situated  in  4°  40'  N.  Lat.,  and  160°  20'  W. 
Ivong.,  with  an  area  of  about  6^  square  miles  ; 

(2)  Fanning  Island,  situated  just  north  of 
the  Equator  in  lyong.  160°  W.,  with  an  area 
of  15  square  miles  and  a  population  of  200  ; 

(3)  the  Union,  or  Tokelau  Group,  consisting 
of  several  clusters  of  islands  with  an  area  of 
7  square  miles  and  a  population  of  two  or 
three  Europeans  and  about  1,000  natives  ; 

(4)  the  ElHce  Islands,  situated  8°  to  11°  S. 
Lat.,  and  178°  E.  I/Ong.,  with  an  area  of  15 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  four  or  five 
Europeans  and  3,000  natives. 

The  islands  forming  this  Colony  were  pro- 
claimed as  Protectorates  in  1892,  and  after 
repeated  requests  from  the  natives  were 
formally  annexed  in  November,  1915.  They 
are  administered  by  the  High  Commissioner 


of  the  Western  Pacific  through  a  Resident 
Commissioner  with  headquarters  on  Ocean 
Island. 

SOLOMON   ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE. 

The  British  Solomons  are  situated  in 
8°  S.  Lat.,  and  160°  W.  Long.  They  have 
a  total  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles, 
with  675  European  residents  and  a  native 
population  of  150,000.  The  principal  islands 
are  Guadalcanar,  Malaita,  Isabel,  New 
Georgia,  San  Christoval,  Choiseul,  Russell, 
Rennell,  and  Florida,  as  well  as  many  other 
small  islets. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner for  this  group  are  at  Tulagi,  a 
small  islet  off  the  coast  of  Florida  Island. 
The  revenue  averages  about  £52,000,  and 
the  expenditure  £41,000  per  annum.  The 
principal  exports  are  copra,  pineapples, 
bananas,  green  snail  and  trochus  shells, 
and  the  average  annual  value  is  about 
£112,000.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  meat  (tinned),  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  small  ships  and  boats,  with  a 
yearly  value  of  £180,000.  The  total  tonnage 
of  British  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
amounts  to  approximately  25,000  tons  per 
annum. 

NEW   HEBRIDES. 

This  group  is  situated  in  about  5°  S.  Lat., 
and  168°  E.  Long.,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
5,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
70,000,  of  whom  nearly  700  are  Europeans. 
The  whole  group  is  under  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  England  and  France,  according 
to  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1906  ; 
and  any  deficit  in  the  revenue  is  met  by  the 
two  countries.  England  is  represented  by 
a  Resident  Commissioner. 

OTHER   ISLANDS. 

The  British  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Pacific  has  jurisdiction  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Order  in  Council  of  1893  ;  over 
the  whole  Western  Pacific  not  within  the 
spheres  assigned  to  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
or  other  civilised  Power,  and  included  within 
this  wide  administrative  field  are  a  very  large 
number  of  islands,  many  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, uninhabited,  and  are  not  included  in 
the  groups  already  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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The  principal  of  these  isolated  groups  and 
si'ngle  islands  are  as  follows  : — Phoenix  Is- 
I.ANDS.— Situated  4°  S..  and  172°  W.,  com- 
prising the  eight  islands  Enderburg,  Birney, 
Mary,  Gardner,  Hull,  Sydney,  McKean,  and 
Phoenix,  The  total  area  of  this  group  is  only 
17  square  miles  and  the  population  numbers 
about  60.  DueiE  Isi^and. — Situated  in  Lat. 
24°  S.,  and  I,ong.  124°  W.  Pitcairn 
ISI.AND.— Situated  25°  S.  I.at.,  and  130° 
W.  I/ong.,  has  an  area  of  2  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  under  150,  who  are 
descendants  from  Europeans  (probably 
seamen  mutineers  of  the  Bounty).  They 
own  to  a  form  of  Christianity  (Seventh 
Day  Adventists),  and  have  a  local  council 
of  seven  members,  under  the  control  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  only  products  of  the  island  are  coffee, 
fruit,  vegetables,  goats  and  fowls.  Dudoza 
ISI.AND.— Situated  7°  S.  Lat.,  and  161°  W. 
lyong.,  has  an  area  of  only  2  square  miles, 
and  practically  no  inhabitants.     Victoria 


Island. — Area  If  square  miles.  Uninhabited 
Malden  Island. — Situated  4°  S.  Lat.,  and 
155°  W.  Long.,  has  an  area  of  about  36 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  160. 
Jar  VIS  Island. — Situated  on  the  Equator 
and  in  Long.  159°  W.,  is  very  small  in  size 
and  has  about  20  inhabitants.  Starbuck 
Island.— Situated  in  5°  S.  Lat.,  and  157°  W. 
Long.,  very  small  and  uninhabited.  Baker 
Islands. — A  tiny  group  situated  directly  on 
the  Equator  and  without  permanent  in- 
habitants. Palmyra. — A  small  and  almost 
uninhabited  island  situated  6°  N.  Lat.,  and 
162°  30'  W.  Long.  Santa  Cruz  Islands.— 
Situated  8°  S.  Lat.,  and  167°  E.  Long.,  com- 
prising seven  or  eight  fair-sized  islands 
which  are  included  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate.  Duff  or  Wilson  Islands. — 
Situated  9°  S.  Lat.,  and  168°  E.  Long.,  com- 
prising about  twelve  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  nearly  round  and  measures  six 
miles  in  diameter.  This  group  is  included 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate.  ^    _ 


FINANCE 


THE  wealth  of  nations  may  not  be  fairly 
represented  by  financial  statistics  alone 
for  wealth  in  kind  is  to  a  nation  what 
bread  is  to  the  individual,  but  money,  as  the 
world-wide  medium  of  exchange,  the  motive- 
power  of  government,  and  the  sinews  of  war, 
is  the  keynote  of  wealth  and  the  only  reliable 
guide  to  the  economic  stability  of  a  vast 
world-wide  Empire  of  amazingly  diversified 
necessities.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life  for  some 
of  its  subjects,  but  rice  is  for  others  ;  thous- 
ands live  on  or  by  the  sea  and  its  trade,  but 
millions  have  never  seen  it.  The  laws  and 
religions  of  the  whites  are  not  the  laws  and 
religions  of  the  coloured  peoples.  The  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  Empire  may  secure  its 
integrity,  but  its  finances  made  its  fleets. 
Its  trade  may  mean  more  than  its  revenues, 
but  without  one  the  other  would  be  chaos. 
To  these  platitudes  additions  and  elabora- 
tions would  be  easy,  for  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  financial  stability  is  the 
foundation  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
prosperity. 

Great  Britain  and   Ireland 

The  total  revenue  of  the  British  Isles  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  Great  European 
War,  in  1914,  ranged  from  £185,000,000  to 
£195,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure 
from  £178,000,000  to  £189,000,000  a  year. 
The  total  gross  amount  of  the  National  Debt 
was  approximately  £716,288,421.  At  the  close 
of  this  world-wide  conflict,  in  1918-19,  the 
revenue  had  been  increased  to  £889,000,000, 
and  the  expenditure  stood  at  £2,519,000,000 
with  a  National  Debt  of  £5,921,095,819,  of 
which  sum,  however,  about  £2,000,000,000 
was  represented  by  advances  made  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  British  Oversea 
Dominions  and  the  Empire's  Allies.     lus  the 


post-war  years  the  figures  naturally  decreased. 
An  average  of  four  years  shows  the  revenue 
to  have  been  £1,199,200,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure £1,137,000,000.  The  gross  debt,, 
however,  was  increased  to  an  average  of  i 
£7,670,000,000.  The  surplus  revenue  is,  j 
however,  being  applied  to  a  reduction  of  ! 
this  huge  liability.  When  considering  the 
actual  weight  of  the  National  Debt  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  country  the  following  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account  (1)  the  advances 
made  to  the  Dominions  and  the  Allies  ;  (2) 
the  ratio  of  the  revenue  to  the  Debt.  Withr*^; 
a  revenue  of  just  under  £200,000,000  in  pre- 
war years  the  Debt  was  £700,000,000,  and 
now  that  the  former  has  increased  about  five 
times  the  latter  has  been  expanded  eight 
times  (allowing  for  Dominion  and  Allied 
Debts  but  not  for  German  Reparations). 
These  latter  should  eventually  reduce  the 
Debt  to  the  pre-war  ratio  compared  with 
revenue. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  early  period  in  the 
life  of  the  Irish  Dominion  to  separate  the 
finances  from  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
above  statistics.  The  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  four  categories : 
(1)  taxation  ;  (2)  services  ;  (3)  interest ;  and 
(4)  miscellaneous.  The  principal  sources  of  i 
Imperial  revenue  are  as  follows  : —  ; 

£  \ 

Income  Tax              -  -  -  300,000,000            • 

Excise           -            -  -  -  160,000,000 

Customs       -            -  -  -  120,000,000           ; 

Miscellaneous           -  _  -  112,000,000 

Postal  Services        -  -  -  55,000,000           ' 

War  Taxes               -  -  -  25,000,000         ;] 

Estate  Duties          -  -  -  50,000,000         "  \ 

Stamps         -            -  -  .  18,000,000 

Interest  on  loans  -  -  14,000,000 

Motor  Vehicle  Duties  -  -  11,000,000 

House,  lyand,  and  Mineral  Duties  3,000,000 

Crown  I,ands           -  -  -  1,000,000 
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The  principal  sources  of  expenditure  may 
be  divided  into  four  categories :  (1)  Con- 
solidated Fund  and  Debt  charges;  (2)  the 
:supply  services,  including  the  Navy,  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  Civil  Service;  (3)  Supple- 
mentary local  taxation,  including  education, 
Toads  and  judicial  services,  etc.  ;  and  (4) 
Refunds  on  reserved  taxation  to  Ireland  and 
miscellaneous  (land  settlement).  The  chief 
sources  of  Imperial  expenditure  are  as 
follows  : — 

£ 

National  Debt         -            -  -  338.000,000 

Civil  Services          -           -  -  318,000,000 

Navy             -            -            .  -  64,000.000 

Army            .            -            -  -  63,000,000 

Air  Force     -            -            -  -  11,000.000 

Local  and  Roads    -            -  -  20,000,000 

Postal  Services        -            -  -  53,000,000 

Customs,  Excise,  and  Revenue    -  12,000,000 

Supplementary  Estimates  -  25,000.000 

The  decline  in  the  Imperial  expenditure 
since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  (q.v.) 
has  been  necessarily  slow,  and  no  sudden  drop 
to  anything  like  the  pre-war  average  is  at  all 
possible  because  of  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired annually  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
War  Debt  (q.v.). 

COLONIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

Previous  to  the  Great  European  War  the 
contributions  from  the  Oversea  Dominions 
to  British  Naval  Expenditure  amounted  to 
under  £500,000  per  annum,  and  fluctuated 
very  considerably.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  indirect  assistance 
rendered  was  more  considerable  as  complete 
warships  of  large  size  and  power  had  been 
built  entirely  by  several  of  the  colonies  and 
Dominions,  some  for  service  in  the  Imperial 
Fleet  and  others  to  form  Colonial  Navies, 
thus  relieving  the  Royal  Navy  from  certain 
duties  in  the  seas  patrolled  and  guarded 
by  these  vessels. 

Contributions  towards  Imperial  Military 
Expenditure  totalled  nearly  £1,250,000  per 
annum,  and  came  from  India,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Egypt,  Hong-Kong,  Ceylon, 
Mauritius  and  Malta.  These  contributions 
fluctuated  considerably,  but  any  increased 
expenditure  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
any  of  the  important  oversea  possessions 
was  followed  by  an  increase  or  a  new  con- 
tribution. 


GRANTS-IN-AID. 

Grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  are 
made  to  many  of  the  smaller  Crown  Colonies, 
and  have  hitherto  amounted  to  about  one 
million  sterling  per  annum  (exclusive  of 
territories  acquired  during  the  War).  Against 
this  small  sum  must  be  set  the  increase  in  the 
oversea  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  caused 
by  the  ownership  of  these  Colonies  (see  under 
Commerce),  which  only  receive  Imperial  sub- 
sidies until  financially  they  "  come-of-age." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  first  great  rise  in  the  National  Debt 
occurred  during  the  Revolution  in  1688  when 
it  rose  from  £664,263  to  over  £16,000,000. 
The  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
may  be  said  to  have  added  £38,000,000. 
This  was  followed  by  a  steady  rise  until  the 
War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
added  the  third  great  rise  in  1776,  amounting 
to  £121,000,000.  Then  came  the  twenty-two 
years  of  warfare  with  France,  between  1793 
and  1815,  which  added  £601,500,343  to  the 
growing  debt.  The  annual  charge  at  this 
period  being  nearly  £33,000,000  per  annum. 
In  1816  the  total  debt  had  mounted  to 
£900,436,000.  A  gradual  decrease  in  the 
gross  liabilities  then  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  Crimean,  South  African  and  China 
Wars ;  the  two  latter  adding  £162,000,000, 
with  the  result  that  in  1913-14  the  gross 
liabilities  of  the  State  amounted  to  only  a 
little  over  £716,000,000,  compared  with  the 
£900,000,000  of  a  century  before.  The 
average  annual  charge  was  but  little  over 
£24,000,000,  compared  with  £33,000,000  in 
1816,  and  the  average  annual  decrease  in 
the  liabilities  exceeded  £7,500,000.  The 
Great  European  War,  which  commenced  in 
1914,  caused  the  national  indebtedness  to 
rise  rapidly.  By  1917  it  had  grown  to  just 
over  £4,000  millions,  involving  an  annual 
charge  of  £127  millions,  and  by  1920-21  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  £7,878  millions,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  £349  millions.  Then 
came  steady  reductions,  beginning  with 
over  £200,000,000  in  the  year  1921-22. 

THE   NATION'S   INCOME. 

The  gross  amount  of  income  (including 
property)  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  (a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  population)  in  one  year 
was  £2,445,000,000  (in  1902-3  it  amounted 
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to  only  £879,000,000).  The  Super  Tax  was 
paid  on  a  gross  income  of  £334,000,000  by 
43,000  people. 

LOCAL   TAXATION   AND 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

In  a  similar  way  to  the  payments  made  by 
the  Self-Governing  Dominions  to  their  Pro- 
vincial Governments  are  the  payments  made 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  I^ocal 
Authorities  of  (1)  England  and  Wales,  (2) 
Scotland,  and  (3)  Ireland  (until  formation 
of  the  States  of  the  North  and  South).  These 
sums,  which  average  11  millions  sterling  a 
year,  are  in  lieu  of  the  proceeds  of  certain 
excise  licence,  estate  and  other  duties,  and 
are  used  for  local  administration. 

The  total  expenditure  from  local  taxation 
(including  Imperial  contributions)  averages 
as  follows  : — 

England  and  Wales  -  -     173,000,000 

Scotland       -  .  -  -       19,000,000 

Ireland         -  -        .    -  -         9,000,000 

The  local  indebtedness  amounts  to  : — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland       - 
Ireland 


-  550,000,000 

-  66,000,000 

-  26,000,000 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
lyondon  County  Council  is  approximately 
£22  millions  and  the  debt  £52  millions  (see 
London) . 

Australia 

The  Federal  Government,  alone,  can  im- 
pose duties  of  customs  and  excise.  State 
powers  in  this  respect  having  passed  to  the 
Commonwealth  on  its  inauguration.  The 
Constitution  also  confers  on  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  make  laws  re- 
garding other  forms  of  taxation,  but  until 
the  passing,  in  1910,  of  an  Act  imposing  a 
graduated  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of 
land  this  power  had  not  been  exercised. 
Customs  and  Excise  receipts  have  consti- 
tuted, so  far,  the  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
Treasurer's  revenue,  but  there  are,  in  ad- 
dition, revenues  from  services  transferred 
from  State  to  Commonwealth  control.  The 
consolidated  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
averages  from  64  to  66  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  and  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  debts  of  the 


Northern  Territory,  and  the  railway  from 
Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta,  and  the  total 
Commonwealth  debt  amounts  to  just  over 
£401  millions,  of  which  sum  the  Australian 
War  Expenditure  accounted  for  £400  millions, 
but  only  about  £300  millions  of  this  total  has 
been  charged  against  loans,  the  remainder 
being  met  out  of  the  Revenue. 

The  disbursements  by  the  Commonwealth 
Treasurer  of  the  revenue  collected  (exclusive 
of  war  expenditure)  including  loan  charges, 
fall  naturally,  under  the  bookkeeping  system , 
into  three  divisions :  (1)  Expenditure  on 
transferred  services  ;  (2)  expenditure  on  new 
services ;  (3)  payments  to  States  of  surplus 
revenue.  Of  these  three,  the  first  two  were 
actual  expenditure,  while*  the  third  item  was 
merely  a  transfer,  the  actual  expenditure 
being  incurred  by  the  States.  Under  the 
Surplus  Revenue  Act  of  1910,  however,  the 
bookkeeping  system  was  abolished,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  payment  to  each  of 
the  States  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  there- 
after until  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  of 
a  sum  of  25s.  per  annum  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  All  surplus  revenue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer 
at  the  close  of  each  financial  year  is  payable 
to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  average  amount  repaid 
each  year  has  been  about  £6,000,000.  The 
expenditure  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment averages  about  £65,000,000  a  year,  but, 
in  addition,  considerable  sums  have  been 
spent  from  loans.  The  principal  sources  of 
expenditure  are  :  (1)  Defence ;  (2)  Posts ; 
(3)  Treasury  Department ;  (4)  Trade  and 
Customs ;  (5)  External  affairs,  and  (6) 
Unclassified. 

STATES   FINANCE. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
deductions  from  mere  consideration  of  the 
actual  totals  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  States  as  compared  with  similar  figures 
for  other  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the 
functions  of  central  and  local  government 
are  by  no  means  identical  even  throughout 
the  Australian  States  themselves,  while  they 
differ  widely  from  those  in  force  elsewhere. 
The  railway  and  tramway  services  may  be 
cited  as  a  very  important  example  in  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  In  other  countries 
these  services  are  chiefly  in  private  hands. 
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while  practically  the  whole  of  the  railways 
and  many  of  the  tramways  of  Australia  have 
been  built  and  are  controlled  by  the  State 
Governments.  It  is  on  this  fact,  moreover, 
that  a  good  deal  of  outside  criticism  of 
Australia's  pre-war  loan  indebtedness  is 
shattered,  for,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  the 
bulk  of  the  loans  has  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  these  railway  services,  which  not 
only  constitute  an  excellent  set-off  against 
the  corpus  of  the  debt,  but  were  absolutely 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
Australia,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
country  of  "  magnificent  distances,"  and  the 
lack  of  navigable  inland  waterways  renders 
railway  construction  a  sine  qua  non  to  all 
progress.  Without  railways  the  record  of 
production  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  article 
(Commerce)  could  never  have  been  achieved. 

The  States'  revenue  is  obtained  from  the 
following  sources  : — (a)  Taxation  ;  (h)  Public 
works  and  services  under  State  control  ;  (c) 
Sale  and  rental  of  Crown  lands  ;  {d)  Payments 
by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States  (now 
regulated  by  the  Surplus  Revenue  Act  1910)  ; 
{e)  Miscellaneous,  comprising  fees,  fines  and 
interest. 

The  average  annual  revenue,  expenditure, 
and  public  debt  of  the  States  are  as  follows  : 


The  principal  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  States  is  derived  from  public  works  and 
services,  including  railways,  tramways,  har- 
bours, water  supplies  and  sewage,  as  well  as 
from  the  sale  and  rental  of  public  lands. 
The  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  :  (1)  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  public  utilities  ;  (2)  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  public  debts  ; 
(3)  the  maintenance  of  the  police  forces  ;  (4) 
education ;   and  (5)   miscellaneous. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Australian 
States  is  approximately  £472,000,000  (with 
the  Commonwealth  £873,000,000).  How  the 
principal  portion  of  this  huge  sum  has  been 
expended,  exclusive  of  railway  extensions 
and  public  works  carried  out  during  the 
Great  European  War,  will  be  seen  in  the 
table  at  foot  of  page. 

There  are  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint  in 
Sydney  (1855),  Melbourne  (1872)  and  Perth 
(1899).  In  addition  to  all  the  gold  produced 
in  Australia  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
obtained  in  New  Zealand  finds  its  way  to 
these  Mints.  Each  State  has  a  Savings  Bank 
protected  by  a  Government  guarantee.  There 
is  a  Commonwealth  system  of  Old- Age  and 
Invalid  Pensions.  The  qualification  for  the 
former  being  20  years'  residence  in  Australia 
and  the  attainment  of  65  (men)  and  60  years 


State. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Public  Debt. 

New  South  Wales      -            -            -            - 
Victoria            ----- 
South  Australia          -            -            -            . 
Queensland      ----- 
Tasmania        -           -           .           -           . 
Western  Australia     -           -           -           _ 

i 

34,000,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

13,000,000 

2.200,000 

7,000,000 

£ 

34,500,000 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

13,000,000 

2,300,000 

7,000,000 

£ 

164,000,000 
96,000,000 
49,000,000 
86,000,000 
22,000,000 
55,000,000 

States'  Finance           -            -            .            - 

;^83, 200,000 

;^83, 800,000 

;^472,000,000 

Heads  of  Expenditure. 

N.S.W, 

Vic. 

Qland. 

S.  Aust. 

W.  Aust. 

Tas. 

All  states. 

Railways  and  Tramways  - 

62,011,229 

43,280,768 

30,153,798 

£ 
14,826,216 

£ 
13,320,623 

4,553,649 

168,146,283 

Telegraphs  and  Telephonas 

1,761,845 

— ■ 

996,587 

991,773 

332,118 

142,410 

4,224,733 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

15,853,253 

10,637,002 

364,627 

6,338,280 

3,563,986 



36,757,148 

Harbours,  Rivers,  etc. 

11,788,442 

611,059 

2,445,805 

2,328,536 

2,876,750  \ 
339,689/ 

3,839,650 

28,580,611 

Roads  and  Bridges 

1,785,813 

176,475 

923,656 

1,464,736 

2,389,782 

Defence 

1,457,536 

149,323 

363,084 

291,615 



128,224 

10,787  890 

Immigration 

Development  of  Mines,  etc. 

Advances  to  Settlers 

I^and  Purchases  for  Settlement   - 

4,510,621 

1,912,029 

1,514,381 

1,154,077 

722,300 

974,482 

3,681,620 

569,930 
489,000 

281,218 

235,583 

3,813,334 

2,763,070 

564,675 
1,798,617 

373  353 

113,620 
1,223,767 

235,000 
1     138,034 

1,504,985 

I^ans  to  r,ocal  Bodies      - 
Rabbit-proof  Fences 

52,403 

3,105,765 

•  1,700,941 

J     777,023 

I    13,048,728 

other  PubUc  Works  &  Purposes  - 

202,749 

1,652,922 

1,543,400 

2,371,081 

145,836 

470,493 

6,386,481 

Total 

100,482,821 

62,749,713 

44,174,173 

32,502,959 

24,339,630 

11,258,965 

275,508,261 
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of  age  for  women  ;  and  for  the  latter  5  years 
residence  and  the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
16  years,  accompanied  by  permanent  in- 
capacity for  work. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  system  of  pubHc  finance, 
which  is  based  upon  that  of  Great  Britain, 
includes  a  Consolidated  Fund  to  which  are 
credited,  and  out  of  which  are  paid,  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  properly  relating 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  March.  There 
are  in  addition  miscellaneous  accounts  deal- 
ing with  loans,  debt-redemption,  railway 
administration,  capital  expenditure  on  public 
works  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The 
total  receipts,  which  were  101,500,000  dollars 
in  1910 — the  first  time  that  they  exceeded 
100,000,000  dollars — have  now  increased  to 
over  406,000,000  dollars  per  annum  (average) . 
Although  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Account 
only  there  have  been  surpluses  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  since  1898,  and  these  have 
been  sufficient  to  provide  for  ordinary  capital 
xpenditures  during  the  year  as  well  as  for 
the  application  of  considerable  sums  towards 
he  construction  of  the  National  Trans-Con- 
tinental Railway,  in  some  years  extraordin- 
ary expenditure  has  resulted  in  an  actual 
deficit.  The  gross  amount  of  the  Public  Debt 
is  approximately  2,900,000,000  dollars. 

The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from 
the  following  sources,  in  the  average  annual 
amounts  stated  : — 

Dollars. 

War  Tax      -  -  -  .     170,000,000 

Customs       -  -  -  -     134,000,000 

Railways,  Canals,  Public  Works, 

and  Miscellaneous  -  -       38,000,000 

Excise  -  -  .  .       37,000,000 

Post  Office  -  -  -       27,000,000 


Dominion  Revenue 


Dols.  406,000,000 


The    average    annual    expenditure    is    as 
follows  : — 

Dollars. 
Public  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund    -     140,000,000 
Pensions       -  -  -  .       36,000,000 

Post  Office  -  -  -  -       28,000,000 

Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment  -       20,000,000 
Provincial  Subsidies  -  -       12,000,000 

Public  Works,  Railways,  Canals  -       11,000,000 
Civil  Government  -  -         9,000,000 

Defence  and  other  :^xpenditure  -     120,000,000 


Dominion  ^Expenditure 


Dols.  376.000.000 


The  subsidies  payable  by  the  Dominion 
to  the  Provincial  Governments  (in  lieu  of 
Customs  and  many  other  items  controlled  by 
the  Dominion  Government)  are  provided  for 
under  the  revised  Settlement.  Each  provin- 
cial government  receives  {a)  a  fixed  grant 
according  to  population  and  [b)  a  grant  at 
the  rate  of  80  cents  per  head  of  the  population 
up  to  2,500,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  head  of  so  much  of  the  population  as 
exceeds  that  number.  The  Province  of 
British  Columbia  received  an  additional 
grant  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  1907.  An  additional 
grant  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum  was  also 
payable  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
payments  to  Manitoba  were  revised  by  the 
Extension  of  Boundaries  (Manitoba)  Act. 
Other  payments  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ments by  the  Dominion  Government  consist 
of  special  grants  as  compensation  for  lands 
and  allowance  for  buildings,  allowances  in 
lieu  of  debt,  etc.  The  total  sums  paid  under 
this  heading  range  from  10,000,000  dollars 
to  13,500,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  total 
allowances  paid  in  this  way  by  the  Dominion 
Government  since  1867  are  approximately 
400,000,000  dollars. 

At  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  coins  to  the  average 
value  of  2,800,000  dollars  are  issued  annually. 

PROVINCIAL  FINANCE. 

The  total  Provincial  revenue  and  expen- 
diture is  approximately  85,000,000  dollars 
and  84,500,000  dollars  respectively.  The 
revenue  is  derived  from  very  diverse  sources, 
but  the  principal  receipts  come  from  :  (1)  the 
Dominion  subsidy ;  (2)  public  lands ;  (3) 
hospital  fees ;  (4)  licences,  fees,  mines,  rail- 
ways, education,  agriculture,  taxes,  auto- 
mobile licences,  law  stamps,  inland  revenue, 
public  works,  timber  rights,  property  taxes, 
court  and  company  fees.  The  expenditure 
is  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  civil  govern- 
ment, including  legislation,  justice,  educa- 
tion, and  public  works.  The  table  on  page 
880  shows  the  average  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  dur- 
ing the  five  post-war  years 

The  total  assets  of  the  Chartered  Banks  in 
Canada  amount  to  about  2,800,000,000 
dollars.  This  figure  increases  at  the  rate  of 
about  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  general 
and  financial  growth  of  the  Dominion  of 
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Expendi- 

Province. 

Revenue. 

ture. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Ontario 

26,000,000 

26,000,000 

British  Columbia 

14,000,000 

11,500,000 

Quebec 

15,000.000 

14,000,000 

Manitoba  - 

10,000,000 

11,000,000 

Alberta      - 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

Saskatchewan 

7,000,000 

7,500,000 

New  Brunswick   - 

3,000,000 

2,900.000 

Nova  Scotia 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Prince  E)dward  Island    - 

700,000 

600,000 

Provincial  Finance 

85,700,000 

84,500,000 

Canada  will  be  seen  from  the  following  com- 
parison of  certain  vital  statistics  at  different 
periods  in  the  modern  history  of  the  country. 


third  head  in  the  above  category.  The  Public 
Works  Fund  Account  contains  receipts  from 
loans  or  aids  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
and  the  expenditure  on  pubhc  works,  im- 
migration, or  special  services  legally  charge- 
able to  that  account. 

The  financial  year  commences  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  and  ends  on  the  31st  day  of 
March.  The  revenue  of  any  financial  year 
is  the  money  received  into  the  Public  Account 
at  the  bank  at  Wellington  within  the  year  ; 
the  expenditure  is  the  money  paid  at  the 
Treasury  within  the  year,  and  the  money 
paid  by  imprestees,  of  which  accounts  are 
received  at  the  Treasury  within  the  year. 
Imprests  not  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  a 


1881-82 

1914 

1918 

1921 

Population          _           _           - 

4,324,810 

7,467.643 

8,361,000 

8,767.998 

Chartered  Bank  Deposits 

;^18,869,296 

;^202,483,127 

— 

;^440,000,000 

Savings  Bank  Deposits 

;^4,704,512 

;^22,813,055 

— 

;^39,161,963 

Total  Revenue  - 

;^5,927,069 

;^33.650,000 

^^52,605,000 

;^90,000,000 

Total  Kxpenditure 

;^5,100,511 

;^29,250,000 

^36,647,000 

;^83, 500.000 

Mineral  Production 

;^2,044,251 

;^27,000,000 

^44,000,000 

;^30.000.000 

Post  Offices 

5,935 

13,859 

14,100 

14,263 

Railway  Mileage 

7,331 

26.727 

38,604 

39,200 

New  Zealand 

The  various  acts  relating  to  the  custody 
and  administration  of  the  public  moneys  and 
securities  are  now  consolidated  in  the  Public 
Revenues  Act,  1908.  All  public  moneys, 
excepting  those  payable  to  or  received  by 
the  Post  Office,  the  Government  Insurance 
Office,  the  Public  Trust  Office,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Pubhc  Debts  Sinking  Funds, 
the  New  Zealand  State  guaranteed  Advances 
Office,  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Office,  and 
the  deposits  under  the  New. Zealand  Consols 
Act,  are  paid  into  one  account  at  the  bank 
called  the  "  Public  Account,"  and  are  carried 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  accounts  or 
funds  in  the  books  of  the  Treasury  : — 

(1)  The  Consolidated  Fund. 

(2)  The  Public  Works  Fund. 

.  (3)  Separate  accounts  or  funds  created 
under  afiy  special  Act. 

The  main  ConsoHdated  Fund  Account 
records  the  ordinary  public  revenue  and 
-expenditure.  There  are  certain  subsidiary 
accounts  to  this  fund  which  come  under  the 


financial  year  are  included  in  the  accounts 
of  the  following  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  financial  year  the 
Appropriation  Acts  lapse,  but  the  Minister 
of  Finance  is  authorised  for  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  next 
financial  year  to  pay  money  in  respect  of  any 
service,  provided  the  amount  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  unexpended  balance  voted  for  that 
purpose  in  the  previous  year,  together  with 
an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  such  vote. 

The  usual  practice  is  for  Parliament  to- 
meet  at  the  end  of  June  in  each  year,  and 
vote  supplies  from  month  to  month  until  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been 
approved  and  the  annual  Appropriation  Act 
is  passed. 

In  the  audit  of  expenditure  both  the  pre- 
audit  and  post-audit  systems  are  in  opera- 
tion. Pre-audit  is  applied  to  payments  on 
the  Civil  lyist,  interest,  civil  and  military 
pensions,  subsidies  to  local  authorities,  pur- 
chase of  estates,  salaries,  permanent  charges,, 
and  all  expenditure  out  of  separate  accounts. 
Post-audit  is  applied  to  all  payments  out  of 
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departmental  appropriations,  Imprest  Ac- 
counts, Old-age  Pensions,  Post  and  Telegraph 
expenditure,  and  Railway  wages  and  salaries 
outside  of  the  Head  Office. 

The  total  revenue  of  New  Zealand  averages 
in  the  post-war  years  about  £30,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  expenditure  ;f27,000,000. 
The  gross  Public  Debt  of  the  Dominion 
amounts  to  just  over  £206,000,000.  The 
principal  items  of  revenue  are :  railway 
receipts  £6,000,000  ;  Income  Tax  £6,000,000  ; 
Customs  and  Excise  £5,500,000;  Death 
Duties  £1,500,000  and  other  taxes  £1,600,000. 
The  chief  sources  of  expenditure  are  :  Public 
Debt  charges,  Defence,  Railways  (£6,200,000) 
Education,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  Con- 
stabulary (exclusive  of  extraordinary  war 
expenditure) . 

There  is  an  Old-age  Pension  Scheme, 
whereby  every  person  who  is  not  an  alien  or 
an  Asiatic  is,  under  certain  residential  and 
age  conditions,  entitled  to  a  pension  of  about 
£26  per  annum,  providing  the  joint  income 
of  a  married  couple  does  not  exceed  £100  a 
year  including  the  pensions.  There  is  also 
a  system  of  Widows'  Pensions. 

The  total  assets  of  the  banks  are  £69,000,000 
against  Uabilities  £59,000,000,  and  the  notes 
in  circulation  have  a  value  of  £7,600,000. 
The  Post  Offices  (2,178)  and  private  savings 
banks  hold  deposits  averaging  £48,000,000. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa 

The  total  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
Union,  exclusive  of  the  Government-owned 
railways  and  harbours,  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  26-29  millions  sterling,  and  the 
expenditure  to  a  little  more  than  the  same 
figure.  The  Public  Debt  is  about  £178,600,000, 
which  figure  includes  the  War  Debt  incurred 
during  1915-21.  The  revenue  is  derived 
principally  from  customs,  interest,  mining 
taxes,  posts,  excise,  income  tax,  and  miscel- 
laneous sources.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure are  Public  Debt  charges,  pro- 
vincial administration,  Defence,  posts,  police, 
pensions  and  miscellaneous.  It  should  be 
noted  that  revenue  and  expenditure  statistics 
seldom  include  the  Government-owned  rail- 
ways and  harbours.  The  capital  expenditure 
on  these  since  the  construction  of  the  first 
line  in  1859  has  been  about  £100,000,000. 
The  average  annual  earnings  of  these  under- 
takings   exceed    £23,000,000,     which     sum 


usually  meets  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
the  cost  of  a  variety  of  subsidiary  services. 

Previous  to  1913,  when  the  Financial 
Relations  Act  was  passed,  the  governments 
of  the  four  provinces  received  only  the 
amounts  voted  by  the  Union  Parliament  as 
subsidies  for  the  performance  of  certain  ser- 
vices and  duties  assigned  to  them,  but  in  that 
^■ear,  by  the  Financial  Relations  Act,  cer- 
tain specified  revenues  were  handed  over  to 
the  Provincial  Governments,  and  subsidies 
were  granted  in  addition.  The  Cape,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Natal  Provinces  receive  also 
an  extra  allowance  from  the  Union  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Provinces  averages  about  £8,000,000. 
They  have  no  public  debts.  The  joint-stock 
banks  have  a  capital  of  just  under  £10,000,000 
with  £91,000,000  on  deposit. 

Indian  Empire 

The  total  annual  revenue  of  British  India 
averages  £130,000,000  and  the  expenditure 
£142,000,000.  The  Public  Debt  amounts  to 
about  £445,126,000.  Since  1898  the  sterHng 
value  of  the  Rupee  (the  principal  unit  of 
currency  in  India)  has  been  steady  at  Is.  4d. 
and  the  Budget  Estimates  and  financial 
statistics  generally  have  been  based  on  this 
value. 

The  revenue  of  India  may  be  divided  into 
five  separate  categories  :   (1)  land  revenue ; 

(2)  profits  on  semi-commercial  undertakings  ; 

(3)  services  ;  (4)  tributes  and  contributions, 
and  (5)  taxation.  The  principal  item  is  the 
land  revenue  which  brings  in  over  £22,000,000 
a  year,  the  Railways  come  next  with 
£21,000,000,  then  Customs  £20,000,000  and 
Excise  follows  with  £14,000,000.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  Imperial  Revenue  are  as 
follows  : — 


lyand  Revenue 

Railways  (net  receipts) 

EJxcise 

Income  Tax 

Customs 

Stamps 

Irrigation     - 

Salt  Duty     - 

Post  and  Telegraphs 

Forests 

Opium  Monopoly    - 

Civil  Departments  - 

Military  Receipts    - 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


22,000,000 

21,000,000 

14,000,000 

13,000,000 

20,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

6,000.000 

3,600,000 

2,900,000 

2,200,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

8,000.000 
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Among  the  items  of  minor  importance  are 
tributes  by  the  Native  States,  fees  for  regis- 
tration, profits  of  the  mint,  public  works 
and  provincial  rates. 

The  principal  sources  of  expenditure  are  : 

Military  Services     -            -  -  58,200,000 

Civil  Departments  -            -  -  29,000,000 

Railways      -            -            -  -  14,100,000 

Collection  of  Revenue        -  -  14,000,000 

Public  Works          -            -  -  8,100.000 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges  -  6,400,000 

Irrigation     -            -            -  -  4,600,000 

Post  Office  and  Telegraphs  -  6,000,000 

Refunds  and  Compensation  -  1,700,000 

Interest  on  Debt     -            -  -  8,000,000 

Famine  Relief         -            -  -  1,000,000 

Among  the  items  of  minor  importance  are 
mint  charges  and  miscellaneous  expenditure. 
In  most  financial  years,  however,  there  must 
be  deducted  from  the  expenditure  account  a 
sum  varying  from  half  to  three  million  ster- 
ling forming  a  portion  of  provincial  expen- 
diture actually  provided  from  provincial 
balances.  But  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
revenue-expenditure  there  is  usually  a 
capital  expenditure  on  important  public 
works,  such  as  railways,  irrigation  works, 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  capital  at 
Delhi,  which  cost  over  £500.000  a  year  for 
several  years. 

LAND   REVENUE. 

So  important  is  this  source  of  revenue  that 
a  few  facts  concerning  it  are  necessary  here 
for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Under  the 
heading  of  Agriculture  will  be  found  a  full 
description  of  the  systems  of  land  tenure  in 
India,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are,  in  the  main,  two  distinct  systems,  one 
relating  to  estates  and  the  other  to  small 
holdings.  The  land  tax  is  assessed  on  both 
of  these  in  different  proportions.  The  former 
is  known  as  the  Zamindari  system  and  the 
latter  as  ryotwari.  In  Bengal,  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab  the  zamindari  system  prevails,  and 
in  many  parts  (also  in  Madras)  the  land 
revenue  is  "  settled "  for  a  considerable 
period,  during  which  time  the  Government 
is  bound  not  to  enhance  the  assessment.  In 
many  districts  of  the  provinces  just  enumer- 
ated the  assessment  was  fixed  permanently 
over  100  years  ago,  and  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  unimproved  value  of 
this  land  the  revenue  collected  from  it  re- 
mains practically  unchanged,  incurring  a  loss 


to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  of  over  four 
millions  sterling  per  annum  (estimated).  In 
other  parts  of  India  the  assessment  is  fixed 
for  periods  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years. 
In  the  permanently  settled  areas  the  revenue 
averages  about  one-fifth  of  the  rental  or 
under  one  rupee  per  cultivated  acre,  whereas 
in  the  temporarily  settled  areas — where  the 
ryotwari  system  prevails,  as  in  Bombay, 
Madras,  Burma  and  Assam — the  assessment 
averages  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
estimated  rental  or  about  \\  rupees  per 
cultivated  acre.  The  Land  Revenue  brings 
in  over  22  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Au 
estimate  of  the  sale  value  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  India  places  them  at  over  600" 
millions  sterling.  The  taxation  of  the  land 
is  a  very  old  custom  in  India,  being  advo- 
cated by  the  Brahmins  of  old,  adopted  by 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  and  main- 
tained by  the  Anglo-Indian  Government. 

OPIUM. 

Although  the  opium  monopoly  exercised 
by  the  Imperial  Government  is  now  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance  as  a  producer 
of  revenue  so  fierce  is  the  controversy  which 
has  raged  around  it,  that  a  few  particulars 
here  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  for  opium  production  has 
for  many  years  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  United  Provinces,  so  far  as  British 
India  is  concerned.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  few 
of  the  Native  States,  but  the  rulers  of  these 
States  have  long  ago  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Imperial  authorities  in  restricting 
its  production  and  export,  and  it  is  taxed  at 
the  high  rate  of  £40  per  chest  or  5s.  8d.  per 
pound.  Throughout  the  whole  of  India 
opium  production  is  a  government  monopoly. 
The  cultivator  of  the  poppies  receives  an  ad- 
vance from  the  State  to  enable  him  to  grow 
the  crop  and  is  bound  in  return  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  the 
Government  Opium  Agents.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  State  factory  at  Gazipur  and  prepared 
for  sale.  The  chests  containing  the  drug  are 
sold  by  auction  in  Calcutta.  Hitherto  the 
largest  portion  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
opium,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  has 
been  purchased  for  sale  in  China,  but  by 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  the 
exports  of  opium  to  that  country  have  been 
limited,  and  are  to  cease  altogether  when 
China  herself  suppresses  the  home  production 
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of  the  drug.  The.  opium  trade  between 
India  and  China  has  now  almost  ceased  to 
exist. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  export  of  this 
drug,  which  goes  not  only  to  China  but  to 
other  countries  for  medicinal  and  other  pur- 
poses, a  considerable  quantity  is  used  for 
home  consumption.  Although  the  largest 
producer  is  the  United  Provinces  it  is  also 
grown  in  some  of  the  Native  States  of  Raj- 
putana  and  Central  India.  The  Central 
Indian  product  is  known  as  "  Malwa  opium," 
and  is  grown  principally  for  local  consump- 
tion and  to  supply  poppy  seeds  ;  only  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  Indian  exports  come 
from  Central  India,  of  which  Ajmer-Merwara 
is  the  centre  of  production.  The  profits 
hitherto  derived  by  the  Government  from 
the  sale  and  taxation  of  opium  have  ranged 
from  3  to  4  millions  sterling  per  annum,  but 
this  has  dropped  considerably.  The  loss 
which  will  gradually  be  sustained  by  its 
suppression  will  have  to  be  made  up  else- 
where, as  the  crop  was  a  regular  one  and  the 
income  derived  a  staple  of  revenue.  In 
March,  1917,  the  export  of  Indian  opium  to 
China  was  prohibited. 

OTHER  TAXES. 

The  taxation  of  salt  forms  another  minor 
staple  of  Indian  revenue,  which  during  recent 
years  has  been  greatly  reduced  without  any 
appreciable  and  consequent  increase  in  con- 
sumption. The  tax  now  amounts  to  only 
Id.  per  5  lb.,  and  produces  only  4^  millions 
sterling  per  annum  compared  with  over  6 
millions  some  years  ago  when  the  duty  was 
higher.  It  is,  however,  considered  that  in 
normal  times  this  tax  is  best  kept  very  low 
in  order  to  provide  a  fiscal  reserve  of  great 
value  in  emergencies. 

Although  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  revenue 
from  Excise  is  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  opium,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
comes  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
intoxicants  is  prohibited  by  the  religion  of 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  Many  native 
trees  and  plants  are  utilised  for  producing 
fermented  drinks,  foremost  among  which  is 
the  palm  which  furnishes  a  drink  known  as 
"  toddy."  All  these  liquors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  produced  from  the  mahua 
tree,  are,  however,  too  weak  in  alcohol  for 
distillation. 


The  minimum  income  liable  to  taxation 
was  raised  in  1904  from  £33  to  £66  per  annum 
and  in  more  recent  years  to  £133.  Incomes 
derived  from  agriculture  are  exempt  from 
income  tax,  and  consequently  it  is  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  classes  and  the 
Government  employees  who  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  revenue  under  this  heading.  It 
is  estimated  that  no  less  than  18  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  derived  from  this  tax  is 
paid  by  Government  Ofiicials.  European 
residents  in  India  contribute  more  largely  to 
the  up-keep  of  the  Empire  through  this  tax 
than  in  any  other  direct  way.  There  is  also 
a  super  tax  which  is  levied  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  tax  on  the  incomes  of  individuals 
or  companies  above  50,000  rupees  a  year. 

The  Indian  Customs  are  of  necessity  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  character.  To  the  native 
mind  the  levying  of  indirect  taxes  on  trade 
are  the  best  means  of  producing  revenue. 
After  the  Mutiny  a  customs  rate  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  was  raised  on  almost  all  imports, 
but  this  was  gradually  reduced  to  5  per  cent., 
and  in  1882  was  entirely  abandoned.  In  1894 
it  was  again  imposed,  but  after  much  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain,  it  was  agreed 
that  cotton  yarns  should  be  admitted  free 
and  cotton  cloth  taxed  only  3  J  per  cent,  with 
a  tax  of  equal  amount  on  the  Indian  product. 
This  has  always  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  Indian  mill  owners.  Many  kinds  of  metal 
goods  are  also  either  admitted  free  or  taxed 
only  1  per  cent.  These  two  categories  cover- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  India.  Export  duties  are 
charged  only  on  rice  and  jute  ;  the  former 
being  mainly  exported  from  Burma.  There 
were  increases  in  the  customs  duties  in  1916, 
1917,  1921  and  1922. 

The  National  Debt  of  British  India  amounts 
to  about  £445,126,000.  The  amount  held  in 
India  itself  is  approximately  £271,000,000 
and  in  the  British  Isles  £174,126,000.  Much 
of  the  money  obtained  in  this  way  has  been 
spent  on  public  works  of  all  kinds,  including 
a  very  extensive  railway  system,  and  on  the 
cost  of  the  Great  European  War. 

PROVINCIAL   FINANCE. 

The  financial  system  of  the  whole  of 
British  India  is  centralised  in  the  Imperial 
(Indian)  Government,  but  much  of  the  actual 
collection  and  expenditure  of  revenue  is 
carried  on  by  the  Provincial  Governments, 
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who  transfer  the  whole  proceeds  of  certain 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  Customs  and 
Excise,  to  the  Government  of  India.  Other 
collections  are  divided  between  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Governments.  The  expendit- 
ure incurred  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
on  the  items  already  given,  amounts  to  about 
six-tenths  of  the  whole  ;  military,  railways, 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  expenditure  in  England 
(including  Anglo-Indian  pensions)  are  all 
Imperial  items  ;  but  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments provide  for  the  administrative  ser- 
vices of  their  respective  States,  including  the 
maintenance  of  executive  and  judicial  sys- 
tems, public  works  and  police,  educational, 
medical  and  forest  services.  The  Provincial 
Governments  can  neither  raise  new  taxes 
nor  contract  debts. 

CURRENCY. 

The  standard  of  currency  is  the  silver 
rupee,  which  has  a  nominal  value  of  Is.  4d. 
but  in  actual  silver  value  is  worth  only  lOd. 
The  value  of  the  rupees  in  circulation  is 
estimated  at  £100,000,000,  there  is,  however, 
in  addition,  £33,000,000  w^orth  of  rupee-notes 
against  which  is  a  gold  and  silver  reserve 
invested  at  interest  of  over  £8,000,000. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  Government 
against  the  danger  of  a  drop  in  the  export 
trade — which  balances  the  conversion  of 
large  sums  in  rupees  of  nominal  value  for 
gold  of  standard  value  (necessitated  by  the 
Indian  expenditure  in  Great  Britain)  there 
is  also  a  Gold  Standard  Reserve,  or  money 
inves'ed  in  gold  securities  of  an  easily 
realisable  character,  amounting  to  over 
£40,000,000,  which  has  been  set  aside  from 
the  large  profits  made  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment on  the  coinage  of  rupees  (lOd.  against 
Is.  4d.). 


Egypt 

Much  information  concerning  the  finances 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  will  be  found  in 
the  long  article  devoted  to  this  separate 
nation  which  is  in  perpetual  treaty  alliance 
with  the  Empire,  but  in  order  to  complete 
the  survey  a  few  statistics  must  be  given 
here. 

The  total  revenue  of  Egypt  taken  over  a 
period  of  four  post-war  years  averages 
about  £E33,000,000,  and  the  expenditure 
£E31,400,000.        The      total     indebtedness 


amounts  to  approximately  £E93,000,000. 
The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from 
(1)  land  taxes  ;  (2)  railways ;  (3)  customs  ; 

(4)  tobacco  tax ;  (5)  miscellaneous.  The 
principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  (1)  civil 
administration  ;  (2)  consolidated  Debt  (q.v.)  ; 
(3)  railways,  post  and  telegraphs  ;  (4)  army  ; 

(5)  reserve  fund ;   (6)   miscellaneous. 

The  national  bank  of  Egypt  has  £3,000,000 
capital,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to 
over  £1,300,000.  The  Agricultural  Bank  has 
£3,740,000  capital,  and  holds  a  Government 
guarantee  of  3  per  cent,  interest.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  loans  to  the  Fellahin  at 
about  8  per  cent,  interest.  There  are  also 
15  other  banks  with  a  total  capital  of  about 
£E50,000,000.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
has  nearly  200,000  depositors. 

Malay  States 

When  British  Residents  were  appointed  to 
the  Federated  Malay  States  in  1874,  one  of 
the  first  reforms  adopted  dealt  with  the 
finances  of  the  country.  A  sound  system  of 
taxation  was  introduced  and  the  collection 
of  revenue  so  supervised  as  to  enable  the 
government  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
create  an  executive  system  ensuring  efficiency 
in  all  departments  of  development.  The 
effect  of  this  reform  soon  made  itself  felt. 
Formerly,  with  customs  duty  on  nearly 
every  article  of  export,  the  revenue  of  the 
three  Western  States  amounted  to  about 
£47,000  in  the  year  before  coming  under 
British  control.  Vexatious  imposts  were  at 
once  abolished.  Revenue  is  raised  on  im- 
ported spirits  and  opium,  licences  for  various 
purposes,  the  sale  of  land,  and  annual  quit 
rents  for  mining  and  agricultural  land,  but 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  has  been  an 
export  duty  on  tin.  By  these  means  the 
Federated  Malay  States  have  been  able  to 
effect  enormous  developments — the  creation 
of  an  efficient  Civil  Service,  the  construction 
of  excellent  roads,  the  building  of  a  well- 
equipped  railway  system,  the  erection  of 
splendid  residences  for  the  Sultans  and  of 
public  offices  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Taiping  and 
elsewhere,  the  construction  of  water-works 
and  deep-water  ports  and  other  works  of 
public  utility.  All  this  has  been  done 
without  recourse  to  public  loans,  a  feat 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of   British   Colonial  administration  ; 
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and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  similar 
policy  is  being  followed  in  the  Protected 
Independent  States  of  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelan- 
tan,  and  Perlis.  In  the  table  of  statistics 
published  under  Commerce,  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  how  the  trade  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  has  grown  since  1874.  Indeed, 
so  prosperous  are  the  F.M.S.,  that  they 
have  lent  over  one  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling to  Johore  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  through  that  State,  £4,000,000  to 
Siam  to  build  a  railway  in  Southern  Siam  to 
connect  with  the  Federal  system  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Native  State  of 
Kelantan — railway  connections  which  will 
facilitate  international  trade  and  which  will 
have  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  develop- 


also  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  public 
works  policy.  Up  to  the  year  1923  the  coun- 
try was  run  entirely  out  of  revenue.  By  its 
Charter  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
was  responsible  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia.  When  the 
revenue  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  the 
difference  had  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
private  purse  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
lyoans  could  not  be  raised.  Municipalities, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  power  of  raising 
money  by  loan,  and  the  towns  of  Salisbury 
and  Bulawayo  took  advantage  of  this.  The 
capital  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany was  £9,000,000  with  £1,250,000  in 
Debentures.  No  dividends  were  paid  on 
that  capital.    The  revenue  of  Rhodesia  when 
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ment  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Several 
millions  sterling  were  also  loaned  to  the 
British  Government.  During  recent  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  serious  drop  in  the 
revenue  due  to  the  depression  in  the  rubber 
industry  of  the  world. 

The  total  annual  revenue  now  averages 
about  £6,000,000  and  the  expenditure 
£14,000,000.  There  is  a  public  Debt  of 
£4,500,000. 

Southern    Rhodesia 

So  far  as  Southern  Rhodesia  is  concerned 
there  was  no  public  debt  previous  to  the 
assumption  of  self-government,  but  it  has 
recently  being  found  necessary  to  raise  one 
not  only  to  buy  certain  property  and  rights 
belonging  to  the  Chartered  Company  but 


Responsible  Government  was  assumed 
amounted  to  £1,500,000,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £1,400,000. 

Sudan 

The  public  accounts  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  are  generally  shown  in  pounds 
Egyptian  (£E1  =£1-0-6)  ;  and  the  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  post-war  years 
averages  £E4,500,000  and  £E3,600,()00, 
respectively.  The  revenue  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  categories, 'viz.,  receipts  from 
"  Departments  and  Services,"  mcludmg 
Customs,  Steamers,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and 
Railways.  These  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenu^.  The  other  category 
is   that   known   as,  • '  Provincial   Receipts,  , 
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Post- War — Fiistance — Annual  Aver a.gr . 


Dominion  or  Colony. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Public  Debt. 

i 

i 

i 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    -            -            - 

1,199,200,000 

1,137,000,000 

7,670,000,000 

British  India  -            -            -            -            - 

130,000,000 

142,000,000 

445,126,000 

Gibraltar          -            -            -            - 

250,000 

290,000 

— 

Malta   ------ 

650,000 

632,000 

— 

Cyprus              -            -            -            -            - 

644,000 

650,000 

— 

Aden,  Perim,  and  Sokotra    -            -            - 

470,000 

— 

— 

Ceylon              .           -           -           -           - 

8,124,418 

8,488,326 

10,295.250 

Straits  Settlements    -            -            -            - 

4,600,000 

4,400,000 

18,000,000 

Federated  Malay  States 

6,000,000 

13,000.000 

5,000,000 

Native  Malay  States              .            .            - 

1,814,559 

2,237,000 

860,000 

Sarawak           _            .            -            -            - 

320,000 

280,000 

— 

British  North  Borneo 

350,000 

210,000 

— 

Brunei              _            -            -            -            - 

18,500 

22,000 

50,000 

Hong-Kong     ----- 

2,600,000 

2,300.000 

213,000 

Wei-hai-Wei    ----- 

27,000 

32,000 

— 

Ascension         -            -            -            -            - 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Helena       ----- 

11,000 

11.000 

— 

Gambia            .            -            -           -            - 

184,000 

226.000 

— 

Sierra  I^eone    -            -            -            -            - 

808,827 

855,272 

— 

Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti 

3,800,000 

3.000,000 

— 

Nigeria             _            -            -            -            - 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

— 

Togoland          -            -            -            -            - 

(British 

sphere  included  in  G 

old  Coast.) 

Mauritius          .            -            -            -            - 

4,000,000 

2,800,000 

1,273.000 

Seychelles         -            -            -            -            - 

63,000 

63,000 

12,800 

Somaliland      .            -            -            -            - 

42,000 

116.000 

— 

Uganda            ----- 

700,000 

710,000 

— 

Kenya              -            -            -        .    - 

1,900,000 

1.700,000 

— 

Tanganyika     -            -            -            -            - 

1,300,000 

1,900,000 

— 

Zanzibar          .            -            -            -            - 

300.000 

261,000 

100,000 

Nyasaland        -             -            - 

270.000 

260,000 

•    — 

Union  of  South  Africa 

29,000,000 

29,500,000 

178,600,000 

Southern  Rhodesia    -            -            -            - 

1,500,000 

1,400.000 

— 

Northern  Rhodesia    -            -            -            - 

235,000 

363.000 

— 

Swaziland        _            -            -            -            - 

89,000 

97,676 

— 

Basutoland      ----- 

212.000 

232.824 

— 

Bechuanaland             -            .            -            - 

87,900 

93,426 

— 

Kingdom  of  Bgypt    -           -            -            - 

B33,000,000 

E31,400,000 

E93,000,000 

Sudan               .            _            -            -            - 

E4,500,000 

E3, 600,000 

— 

Papua     .          - 

— 

— 

— 

Australian  Commonwealth  - 

"  64,900,000 

65,200,000 

401,000,000 

New  Zealand  ----- 

30,000,000 

27,000,000 

206.324,000 

Fiji       ------ 

570,000 

752.000 

183,000 

Western  Pacific  Islands         -            -            - 

198,000 

155,000 

— 

Dominion  of  Canada              -            -            . 

99,800,000 

92,000,000 

700,000.00 

Newfoimdland  and  Labrador 

2,000,000 

2,200.000 

12,000,000 

British  Honduras       -            -            -            - 

221,000 

282,000 

133,000 

British  Guiana            -            .            -            - 

968,000 

1,196.000 

1,170,000 

Bermuda          _            -            -            -            - 

200,000 

237,000 

85,000 

Bahamas          ----- 

255.000 

221,000 

36.000 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands      -            -            - 

11,300 

10,800 

— 

Jamaica           ----- 

1,100,000 

2,200,000 

4,060,000 

Cayman  Islands          -            -            .            - 

— 

— 

— 

Barbados         ----- 

350.000 

409.000 

562,000 

Windward  Islands      -            -            -            - 

260,000 

288.000 

379,450 

lyeeward  Islands         -            -            -            - 

300,000 

275,000 

216,800 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1.700.000 

1,678,977 

3,205,901 

Falkland  Islands        -            -            -            - 

72,000 

54,000 

— 

Palestine          ----- 

— 

— 

— 

Mesoootamia  (Iraq)    -            -            -            - 

1,600,000 

— 

— 

Period. 

Total  Revenue. 

Total  Expenditure. 

Total  Indebtedness. 

Three  years  previous  to  1914 
1918 
1923 

i 
385,179,000 
1.188,357  000 
1,646,576.504 

i 
389.057,000 
2,839.040.700  ' 
1.591,288,301 

i 
1,372.349,000 
7,896,350,000 
9,751,885,201 
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producing  about  one-third  of  the  revenue, 
and  including  the  proceeds  of  the  land  tax, 
annual  tax  and  royalties.  Under  the  cate- 
gory of  receipts  from  Departments  and 
Services,  the  railways  are  the  largest  source 
of  revenue. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Sudan  in  1913  caused 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  cease  payment 
of  the  annual  subsidy  previously  made  to 
enable  the  Sudan  to  meet  its  expenditure, 
but  the  Egyptian  Government  now  pays  to 
that  of  the  Sudan  the  amounts  collected  as 
Customs  Duties  on  goods  destined  for  the 
Sudan  passing  through  Egyptian  territory. 
The  British  Government  agreed  in  1913  to 
guarantee  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  £3,000,000 
for  the  development  of  cotton  growing  and 
other  objects. 

Other   Colonies 

The  table  on  the  previous  page  shows  the  ap- 
proximate average  financial  position  of  every 
important  unit  of  the  Empire.     Statistics 


for  single  years  being  deceptive  the  figures 

given  are  averages  taken  over  three  normal 
post-war  years  and  appear  to  fairly  represent 
the  true  financial  state  of  each  Dominion 
and  Colony.  J 

Financial  Position  of  the 
Empire 

A  comparison  of  the  average  annual  revenue, 
expenditure  and  indebtedness  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole,  during  three  epoch- 
making  periods  of  recent  history  reveals  the 
soundness  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  and  the  relatively  strong 
position  in  which  the  Empire  stands  in  this 
important  respect  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  V. 

If  single  years  had  been  taken  the  results 
would  have  varied  so  that  a  comparison 
would  have  been  useless,  and,  consequently 
throughout  this  article  three  years  have 
been  averaged  to  obtain  a  fair  result. 
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THE  principal  commercial  timbers, 
together  with  the  various  purposes 
for  which  each  kind  is  suitable,  grown 
in  the  great  forest-covered  areas  of  Greater 
Britain  are  treated  authoritatively  in  the 
following  articles.  A  table,  giving  the  total 
areas  of  accessible  forest  land  in  the  British 
and  Indian  Empires,  has  been  added  to 
enable  comparison  with  the  one  giving  the 
total  forest  areas  in  the  principal  foreign 
countries. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  principal  timber  tree  of  New  South 
Wales  is  the  ironbark.  It  is  first  of  all  hard- 
woods in  point  of  strength  and  durability, 
and  its  qualities  are  so  well  recognised  in 
general  construction  that  with  engineers  and 
builders  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Australian  timbers.  It  attains  a  height  of 
100  fo  150  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  5  ft., 
and  has  a  wide  distribution,  being  found 
along  the  dividing  range  in  the  coast  district 
and  in  the  central  region  towards  the  Queens- 
land border.  There  are  four  varieties,  the 
white  or  grey  (E.  paniculata),  the  narrow 
leaved  {E.  Crebra),  the  broad  leaved  (E. 
siderophloia) ,  and  the  red  {E,  sideroxylon). 
The  high  reputation  of  New  South  Wales 
ironbark  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  white  and  narrow  leaved  varieties.  They 
are  used  extensively  in  the  building  of 
bridges  and  culverts,  for  railway  sleepers, 
fencing  posts,  and  for  framing,  naves,  spokes, 
poles,  and  shafts  in  carriage  and  wagon  build- 
ing. Beams  of  this  timber  are  of  great 
strength,  and  are  largely  employed  for  girders 
and  joists  of  upper  floors  of  stores  for  heavy 
goods. 


Tallow  wood  {E.  microcorys)  is  strong, 
heavy,  very  durable,  not  easily  split,  and 
planes  and  turns  well.  It  is  largely  used  for 
bridge-decking,  house-flooring,  girders,  piles, 
and  fencing  posts,  and  ranks  with  blackbutt 
as  the  best  of  the  State's  hardwoods  for 
paving  blocks. 

Blackbutt  [E.  pilularis)  is  a  strong  and 
durable  timber,  easily  split  as  a  rule,  but 
sometimes  inlocked  in  grain.  It  is  a  fine  hard- 
wood for  house  and  ship  building  and  bridge- 
decking,  and  about  the  most  durable  of  all  for 
street-paving.  For  general  excellence  it  ranks 
with  tallow  wood. 

Grey  gum  {E.  propinqua).  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  like  ironbark  in  appearance,  and 
is  considered  an  efficient  substitute  for  the 
latter  in  many  kinds  of  works,  but  not  for 
long  girders  or  beams.  It  makes  excellent 
railway  sleepers.  In  coachbuilders'  work  it 
is  used  for  felloes  and  spokes,  and  makes 
very  durable  fencing  posts  and  shingles. 

Murray  red  gum  {E.  rostrata).  This  is  the 
common  river  gum  of  all  the  Eastern  States. 
It  is  usually  short  in  grain,  and  inlocked,  and 
hence  it  is  not  a  very  f  ree-spHtting  timber.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  shell  when  laid  down  for 
decking  and  flooring,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
hardwoods  for  use  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
being  largely  used  for  poles,  fencing  posts, 
house  foundations,  wood  paving,  and  railway 
sleepers. 

The  forest  variety  of  red  gum  [E.  tereti- 
cornis)  is  widely  distributed,  but  the  best 
supphes  are  found  in  the  coast  district  south 
of  Sydney.  It  is  suitable  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  river  red  gum. 

White  mahogany  [E.  acmenoides).  This  is 
a  pale-coloured,  tough,  hard  timber,  which 
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resembles  tallow  wood  in  appearance,  and  is 
often  substituted  for  it. 

Red  mahogany  {E.  resin/era).  A  hand- 
some timber,  of  a  rich  red  colour,  very  dur- 
able, and  hardens  greatly  with  age.  It  is 
employed  for  general  shipbuilding  work, 
street  paving,   fencing   and  weatherboards. 

Grey  box  (E.  hemiphloia)  is  found  in  the 
coastal  and  mountain  districts.  It  is  a  very 
tough  inlocked  timber  of  a  greyish  or  pale 
brown  colour,  very  durable  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  and  hence  used  for  railway 
sleepers,  fence  posts,  piles,  and  girders.  It  is 
also  employed  for  heavy  framing  and  naves, 
wheel  cogs,  shafts,  dray  poles,  and  spokes. 

Brush  box  (Tristania  conferta)  extends 
from  Port  Stephens  to  the  River  Tweed,  in 
the  coast  district.  It  is  largely  used  for  tram 
rails,  bullock  yokes,  tool  handles  and  planes. 

Sydney  blue  gum  [E.  Saligna)  is  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  straight  grained,  and  easy  to  work. 
It  is  largely  used  for  buildings,  ship's  planks, 
felloes  of  wheels,  and  paving  blocks. 


Woolly  butt  [E.  longifoUa)  attains  a  height 
of  100  to  150  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  ft., 
and  is  found  in  the  coast  district  south  of 
Sydney.  It  is  used  for  house  building,  fenc- 
ing, felloes,  spokes,  and  wheelwrights'  work 
generally.  On  account  of  its  lasting  qualities 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  resistance  to 
wear  under  foot,  it  is  a  good  material  for 
street-paving. 

Spotted  gum  {E.  maculata)  attains  a  height 
of  100  to  150  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  ft.. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  hardwoods  for  bending, 
even  when  cold,  and  is  largely  used  in  wheel- 
wrights' and  coachbuilders'  work  for  poles, 
shafts,  cross-pieces,  naves,  and  spokes ;  also 
for  framing  and  house-building,  tram  rails, 
ship  planking,  decking  of  bridges,  and  wood 
paving. 

Turpentine  {Syncarpia  laurifolia)  grows  to 
a  height  of  150  to  200  ft.,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  3  to  5  ft.  It  flourishes  in  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts. It  has  the  quality  of  great  durability 
in  the  ground  or  under  water,  and  is  largely 
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used  for  piles  of  jetties,  wharves  and  bridges. 
It  is  also  used  for  pillars  and  girders  of  build- 
ings, wood-paving,  and  hewn  posts  and  rails. 

Among  the  conifers,  Colonial  Moreton  Bay, 
or  hoop  pine  {Araucaria  Cunninghamii) 
reaches  a  height  of  150  to  200  ft.,  and  a  dia- 
meter of  2  to  4  ft.  It  is  the  main  cheap  soft 
wood  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  extensively 
used  for  packing  cases  and  flooring,  ceiling 
and  lining  boards,  etc.  Its  habitat  extends 
from  the  BeUinger  River,  north  of  Sydney, 
to  Northern  Queensland. 

Brown  pine  {podocarpus  elata)  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  Colonial  pine,  and  is 
also  in  high  repute  for  bridge,  jetty  and  pier 
piles. 

Cypress  pine  {Callitris).  Under  this  head 
are  included  the  red  or  black  pine  (C.  calcar- 
ata),  Murray  pine  (C.  verrucosa),  Port  Mac- 
quarie  pine  (C  Macleayana),  and  the  Rich- 
mond River  cypress  pine  (C.  comellaris) .  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  dry  western  country, 
but  the  Richmond  River  and  Port  Macquarie 
varieties  are  scattered  through  the  northern 
coastal  district.  They  are  used  largely  for 
buildings  liable  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants. 

Among  timbers  of  fine  grain,  red  cedar 
{Cedrela  Australis)  stands  first.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  furniture  and  cabinet  making,  doors, 
panelHng,  and  fittings.  It  usually  attains  to 
a  height  of  100  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  6  ft. 

Red  bean  {Dysoxylon  Muelleri)  is  of  a  red 
colour,  with  a  finely-figured  grain.  It  is  an 
excellent  furniture  wood,  and  is  greatly 
prized  for  naves  of  wheels. 

Rosewood  (Dsyoxylon  Fraserianum)  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  easily  wrought,  and  is 
used  for  furniture,  turnery,  carving,  and 
cabinet  work ;  also  for  moulding,  planes, 
window  joints,  and  house  fittings.  This  tree 
attains  a  height  of  100  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of 
4  to  6  ft.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the 
northern  coastal  district. 

White  beech  [Gmelina  Leichhardtii)  attains 
a  height  of  100  to  150  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of 
3  to  5  ft.  Its  timber  is  strong,  close-grained, 
but  easy  to  work,  and  is  in  great  request  for 
carving,  flooring,  and  house  fittings.  It  is 
also  used  for  vats  and  casks. 

Silky  oak  {Grevillea  robusta  and  Orites 
excelsa).  Both  these  timbers  are  found  in  the 
north  coast  region.  The  available  supplies  of 
the  latter  are  still  abundant,  but  the  former 
is  now  getting  scarce  in  many  places.  The 
timber  is  light  in  colour,  showing  a  fine  oak- 


like grain,  and  splits  easily.  It  is  largely 
used  in  all  coopers'  work  for  wine  and  tallow 
casks,  and  makes  handsome  furniture. 

Tulipwood  (Harpullia  pendula)  attains  a 
height  of  50  to  60  ft.,  and  yields  a  hard,  close- 
grained  timber.  It  is  used  for  cabinet  work, 
door  panels,  dadoes,  and  sometimes  billiard 
tables. 

Coachwood  [Ceratopetalum  apetalum)  is  a 
light,  soft,  close-grained,  and  tough  timber, 
and  suitable  for  cabinet-work,  boat,  and 
coach-building.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
50  to  70  ft.,  and  the  diameter  12  to  24  ins. 

In  Queensland  the  chief  supply  of  mill 
timber,  such  as  ironbark  and  other  eucalypts, 
as  well  as  Moreton  Bay  pine  (Araucarja 
Cunninghamii)  is  in  the  southern  coastal 
districts,  extending  from  the  New  South 
Wales  border  to  the  town  of  Gladstone  in  the 
north,  and  from  these  districts  the  southern 
mills  have  been  obtaining  their  logs,  but  the 
mature  marketable  timber  within  easy  reach 
has  now  been  worked  out,  and  supplies  are 
principally  confined  to  rough  country  that 
requires  considerable  outlay  in  road-making 
before  the  logs  can  be  transported  to  the  mills. 

In  the  district  extending  from  Rock- 
hampton  to  Ingham,  there  is  little  timber 
suitable  for  sawmills.  This  region  is,  there- 
fore, largely  dependent  for  sawn  timber  on 
the  southern  mills.  Northward  to  Ingham 
the  red  cedar  [Cedrela  Toona) ,  the  kauri  pine 
[Agathis  P aimer stoni) ,  and  the  black  bean 
[Castanospermum  Australe)  are  the  timbers 
most  in  demand.  There  are  large  supplies 
of  these  valuable  trees  on  the  Barron  Valley 
reserves,  and  in  other  localties  between  Ing- 
ham and  Port  Douglas. 

Besides  the  timbers  mentioned,  there  are 
many  other  useful  trees  which  only  require  to 
be  better  known  to  become  of  marketable 
value  and  be  eagerly  sought  after.  In  the 
south-western  part  of  Queensland  the  cypress 
pine  {Callistris  robusta)  is  found  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  used  for  building  and 
general  purposes  by  the  settlers,  and,  on 
account  of  its  durability,  is  a  most  valuable 
timber.  Many  of  the  finest  timbers  of 
Queensland  are  common  to  New  South  Wales 
also,  and  their  commercial  uses  have  been 
described  in  dealing  with  that  State. 

The  limited  area  of  natural  forest  in  South 
Australia  has  caused  the  State  to  devote 
itself  more  to  plantation  work  than  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  other  States.     The 
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work  done  in  this  direction  has  been  carried 
out  with  good  judgment,  and  in  planting 
areas  of  treeless  plain  and  hill  slope  with  belts 
of  young  trees,  such  as  blue  gum,  sugar  gum, 
red  gum  and  white  ironbark,  great  success 
has  been  achieved.  Originally,  Tasmanian 
blue  gum  was  planted  extensively,  but  the 
dry  climate  and  irregular  rainfall  proved 
unfavourable  to  its  cultivation.  In  districts 
with  a  fair  rainfall,  good  results  were,  how- 
ever, obtained,  many  of  the  trees  growing 
into  excellent  timber  in  twenty  years,  with 
a  height  of  60  to  70  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  6  to  7  ft. 
The  tree  from  which  the  best  results  were 
obtained  was  the  sugar  gum  [E.  corynocalyx) , 
a  tree  indigenous  to  the  State,  and  found 
chiefly  in  the  Flinders  range,  which  flourishes 
at  a  fair  elevation,  in  strong,  retentive  soil, 
subject  to  a  regular  rainfall.  The  timber 
from  this  tree  is  held  in  high  repute,  on  ac- 
count of  its  toughness  and  durability.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph 
poles,  coach-building,  and  in  wharf  and  jetty 
construction. 

Two  other  eucalypts  found  in  this  State  are 
the  white  ironbark  [E.  leucoxylon),  locally 
known  as  blue  gum,  and  the  grey  box  {E. 
hemiphloia),  which  furnish  strong,  tough, 
and  durable  timber  inlocked  in  grain,  and 
suitable  for  the  same  purpose  as  sugar  gum. 
The  common  flooded  variety  of  red  gum  has 
a  fairly  wide  distribution  in  the  State,  being 
found  in  clay  flats  and  along  streams  and 
watercourses.  Among  conifers  which  have 
been  grown  with  success  are  the  Monterey, 
the  maritime,  aleppo,  and  stone  pines.  The 
Monterey  pine  (P.  insignis)  outstrips  all 
other  trees  in  growth,  and  its  timber,  though 
softer  than  other  first  class  pines,  is  utilised 
for  deal  tables,  packing  cases,  picket  fencing, 
shelving,  and  generally  for  purposes  where 
the  common  deal  is  useful. 

The  maritime,  aleppo,  and  stone  pines  are 
naturally  of  slower  growth,  and  though  in 
Europe  they  furnish  useful  timber,  they  have 
not  reached  a  suitable  age  in  this  State  for 
utilisation.  The  upright  poplar  (P.  fastigiata) 
grows  well  over  a  large  area.  Its  timber  is 
serviceable  for  packing  cases,  and  flooring 
boards.  Among  foreign  trees  which  have 
been  successfully  tried  is  the  American  ash 
{fraxinus  Americana).  The  timber  cut  from 
it  has  been  used  in  coach-building  work,  and 
compares  favourably  in  quality  with  timber 
of  the  same  kind  imported  from  America. 


In  Tasmania,  the  principal  hardwoods  of 
the  eucalyptus  family  are  blue  gum,  stringy- 
bark,  peppermint,  and  silver-top  ironbark  ; 
while  among  woods  of  fine  grain  are  black- 
wood,  beech  or  myrtle,  sassafras,  native 
cherry,  native  box,  and  casuarina  or  cheoak. 
Of  these  trees,  blue  gum,  stringybark,  and  the 
other  eucalypts  are  plentiful  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  blackwood  and  beech  are  widely 
distributed,  while  the  vines  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  The  blue  gum  furnishes  a  hard,  dur- 
able, and  heavy  timber,  which  is  also  capable 
of  taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  used  for  ship- 
building, jetty  and  bridgework,  house  frames, 
coach-building,  and  tool-handles.  Its  grain 
is  tough  and  inlocked,  and  hence  it  is  in  great 
demand  for  railway  sleepers  and  felloes. 
Being  a  rapid  grower,  and  of  a  straight  shapely 
habit,  it  is  a  favourite  for  plantations  and 
street  avenues,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
grown  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  where  it  is 
indigenous,  it  is  largely  planted  in  South 
Australia. 

The  stringybark  {E.  ohliqua)  furnishes, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  hardwood  of  the 
Tasmanian  forests,  and  is  in  common  use  for 
general  building  and  construction.  It  is  also 
employed  for  railway  sleepers  (being  very 
durable  in  the  ground),  spokes,  felloes,  and 
bridge-decking.  The  peppermint  [E.  amyhda 
Una)  is  a  durable  timber,  and  suitable  for 
piles,  posts,  or  other  material  required  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
white  gum  [E.  viminalis)  is  not  a  lasting  wood 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  is  very 
suitable  for  interior  construction,  such  as 
house  frames,  floors  and  rough  furniture. 
Among  other  ordinary  hardwoods  in  use 
locally  are  silver-top  ironbark  {E.  sieberiana), 
cider  gum  {E.  gunnh),  and  green-topped 
stringybark  (E.  haemastoma). 

Of  the  three  principal  conifers,  the  Huon 
pine  is  the  most  valuable,  and  furnishes  a 
fine,  strong,  and  light  timber.  It  is  said  to 
be  almost  indestructible  in  water,  and  hence 
is  largely  used  for  boat  planking,  while, 
owing  to  its  beautiful  grain,  it  is  greatly 
prized  for  furniture,  panelling,  and  wain- 
scoting. The  King  WiUiam  variety  is  one  of 
the  lightest  of  pines  ;  being  very  tough,  it  is 
used  for  racing  sculls,  and  as  it  is  easily 
wrought,  and  takes  a  beautiful  finish,  it  is  also 
a  favourite  timber  in  joiners'  work.  Celery- 
top  pine  is  a  strong,  heavy  timber,  suitable 
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for  furniture,  flooring,  house  frames,  coopers' 
work,  and  masts.  It  is  exceedingly  durable, 
and  in  seasoning  shrinks  very  little. 

The  evergreen  beech  or  myrtle  [Fagus 
Cunninghamii)  resembles  in  appearance  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  English  beech.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  red.  The 
former  is  chiefly  used  for  house  frames,  floors, 
and  interior  fittings,  coopers'  work,  and  tram- 
way rails ;  and  the  latter  for  furniture, 
panelling,  parquetry  and  picture  frames. 
The  blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxylon)  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fine  grained  woods 
found  in  the  island.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  furniture  of  all  kinds,  billiard  tables, 
pianos,  panelling  of  railway  carriages,  wain- 
scoting,  and  interior  fittings  generally. 
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Of  the  principal  timber  trees  found  in 
Victoria,  the  river  red  gum  {E.  rostrata),  on 
account  of  its  durability  and  the  many  uses 
to  which  it  is  put,  ranks  first.  It  is  of  a  deep 
red,  very  heavy,  hard,  and  dense,  with 
inlocked  grain,  and  is  greatly  valued  for  use 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred for  piles,  railway  sleepers,  fencing 
posts,  house  foundations,  etc.  It  is  also 
largely  employed  for  bridges  and  pier  deck- 
ing, short  beams,  cross-ties,  and  paving 
blocks,  and  makes  excellent  fuel  and 
charcoal. 

Red  ironbark  [E.  leucoxylon) ,  this  timber  is 
heavy,  dense,  strong,  and  very  durable  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  Its  growth  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  the  tree  being  estimated  to 
reach  maturity  in  from 
70  to  120  years.  It  is 
greatly  valued  for 
bridge  beams  and 
piles,  and  ranks  with 
grey  box  as  the  most 
durable  timber  for 
railway  sleepers.  It 
is  also  cut  for  railway 
wagon  frames,  bridge, 
pier,  and  jetty  tim- 
ber, and  for  spokes, 
etc, ,  in  coach-builders' 
work.  The  white 
variety  of  this  tree 
has  leaves  and  fruit 
similar  to  the  red  iron- 
bark,  but  the  bark  is 
smooth  and  spotted 
in  appearance  like  a 
gum,  while  the  wood 
is  of  a  pale  brown 
or  grey  colour.  It  is 
largely  cut  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  bridge 
beams,  and  fencing 
posts. 

Grey  box  {E.  hemi- 
phloia).  This  timber 
grows  to  a  height  of 
80  to  130  ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  2  to  4  ft. 
Its  timber  is  of  a  pale 
brown  or  grey,  in- 
locked  in  grain,  and 
very  heavy,  hard,  and 
durable.  It  is  greatly 
prized      for      railway 
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sleepers,  lasting  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  in  the  track,  and  is  also  in  great 
demand  for  telegraph  poles,  posts,  bridge 
and  culvert  beams  and  piles,  mine  props, 
shafts,  wheel  spokes,  and  naves. 

The  Bairnsdale  grey  box  (E.  Bosistoana)  is 
of  straight  symmetrical  habit,  and  attains  a 
height  of  100  to  150  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of 
2  to  5  ft.  It  furnishes  the  finest  and  most 
durable  pile  timber  for  wharves  and  jetties, 
lengths  of  60  to  70  ft.  being  obtainable.  It 
is  also  in  high  repute  for  sleepers,  railway 
wagon  frames,  bridge  decking, 
sheet  piling,  fencing  posts,  spokes 
and  felloes,  and  studs  and  ground 
plates  of  wooden  buildings. 

Yellow  stringybark  [E.  Mueller- 
iana)  is  a  strong,  tough,  and 
durable  timber,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  jetty  and  pier  work 
(piles,  beams  and  decking),  and 
locally  for  fencing  posts. 

Blue  gum  {E.  globulus)  is  a 
fine  shapely  tree,  with  a  straight 
symmetrical  bole,  and  attains  its 
best  development  in  mountain 
gorges  or  on  sheltered  slopes. 
The  timber  is  strong  and  durable, 
and  weighs  about  60  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  When  cut  from  mature 
trees,  it  makes  good  railway 
sleepers.  It  is  used  for  upper 
timbers,  and  decking  in  jetty 
and  bridge  work,  bridge  piles, 
shafts,  felloes,  spokes,  and  frame- 
work of  vehicles,  and  in  general 
building  and  construction. 

Spotted  gum  [E.  goniocalyx) 
furnishes  a  heavy,  hard,  and 
durable  timber,  very  similar  to 
blue  gum  in  appearance,  for 
which  it  is  often  sold.  It  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  blue  gum. 

Yellow  box  {E.  melliodora)  tim- 
ber isj  heavy,  hard,  and  inlocked, 
and  makes  fairly  durable  piles 
and  posts,  as  well  as  squared 
beams  and  stringers  for  bridges. 

Messmate  {E.  obliqua)  furnishes 
a  good  and  durable  building  tim- 
ber, being  largely  sawn  by  mills 
for  weatherboards,  studs,  rafters, 
and  joists.  When  it  grows  on 
dry    schistose    ridges,    i^    yields 


durable    timber    for    railway    sleepers    and 
fencing  posts. 

Stringybarks  (E.  macrorrhyncha,  E.  capitel- 
lata,  E.  piperita).  The  first  of  these  is  the 
common  stringybark  of  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  districts.  It  is  sawn  by  mills 
into  ordinary  building  timber,  and  is  also 
largely  split  by  settlers  into  posts  and  rails, 
and  rough  building  material.  The  mountain 
stringybark  is  found  in  the  Yarra  watershed 
and  other  mountain  ranges  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, where  it  attains  a  large  size.    It  is  sawn 
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into  building  timber  and  pickets,  and  is  split 
by  settlers  into  fencing  material.  The  white 
variety,  the  common  stringybark  of  East 
Gippsland,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Blackbutt,  or  common  mountain  ash  {E. 
amygdalina  regnans).  This  is  the  tallest  tree 
of  the  Victorian  forests,  attaining  a  height 
of  300  to  350  ft.  It  is  Hke  English  oak  in 
appearance  when  properly  seasoned  and 
sawn  into  ordinary  building  material.  Being 
free-grained,  it  is  split  into  palings,  shingles, 
rails,  and  mining  laths,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  consumption. 

Silvertop,  or  bastard  ironbark 
{E.  sieheriana,  F.  v.  M. ;  E.  virgata, 
Sieb.),  is  also  known  in  Victoria  as 
Gippsland  mountain  ash,  green- 
top,  and,  more  rarely,  as  white 
ironbark.  It  furnishes  sawn  tim- 
ber for  ordinary  building  pur- 
poses of  fair  quality,  and  is  used 
for  fencing,  rails,  and  rough  con- 
struction by  settlers. 

Blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxy- 
lon).  The  height  of  this  tree 
varies  greatly,  according  to  soil 
and  climate ;  in  some  positions 
it  reaches  60  to  80  ft.,  and  in 
others  100  to  120  ft.,  with  clear 
boles  of  60  to  80  ft.  to  the  first 
limb,  and  a  diameter  of  3  to  4  ft. 
It  is  strong  and  durable,  and 
shrinks  very  little  during  season- 
ing, although  it  diminishes  in 
weight.  It  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  closely  marked  with 
streaks  of  reddish  brown,  and 
sometimes  crossed  by  diagonal 
marks  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
Figured  blackwood  has  an  even 
more  beautiful  wavy  or  mottled 
grain.  Being  hard  and  close- 
grained,  the  wood  is  greatly 
valued  for  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  billiard-tables,  secre- 
taires, chairs,  casing  of  piano- 
fortes and  organs,  and  cabinet 
work  generally;  dadoes,  panelling 
of  railway  carriages,  boat  build- 
ing, picture  frames,  wheel  naves, 
gun  stocks,  and  walking  sticks, 
and  for  nearly  every  purpose  for 
which  walnut  is  used. 

Western  Australia  possesses 
many  valuable  for^t  trees,  but 


the  jarrah  and  karri  are  pre-eminent  in 
strength,  durability,  and  general  usefulness 
for  building  and  construction.  Jarrah 
[E.  marginata)  when  mature  attains  a 
height  of  from  90  to  120  ft.,  the  trunks  being 
often  50  to  60  ft.  to  the  first  branch,  and  from 
3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter.  Taking  the  average 
growth  of  the  tree,  however  its  trunk  dia- 
meter ranges  from  2 J  to  3 J  ft.  Under  favour- 
able conditions,  it  will  attain  a  girth  of  about 
6  ft.  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years.    The  wood, 
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which  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  hard  and  dense 
in  the  grain,  weighs  about  70  lb.  per  cubic 
foot  when  freshly  cut,  and  about  60  lb.  when 
seasoned.  It  is  largely  used  in  some  of  the 
States  for  piles  in  jetty  and  bridge  construc- 
tion and  for  railway  sleepers,  while  locall}^ 
in  addition  to  being  employed  for  the  same 
purposes,  it  is  a  favourite  material  for  boat- 
building, fencing  and  rough  furniture.  It  is 
especially  suited  for  paving  blocks,  and,  in 
combination  with  karri,  is  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  Great  Britain  and  other  ovei- 


The  tuart  {E.  gomphocephala)  attains  a 
maximum  height  of  150ft.,  and  a  girth  of 
about  22  ft.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  wide-branched 
tree,  with  a  stem  of  about  40  ft.  up  to  the 
first  limb.  The  material  obtained  from  it  is 
very  hard,  dense,  and  inlocked  in  grain,  and 
it  is  usually  considered  the  strongest  and 
toughest  timber  tree  growing  in  the  forests  of 
the  State.  It  is  much  used  for  the  framework 
of  railway  wagons,  bridge  supports,  buffers, 
keelsons,  shafts,  and  wheelwrights'  work, 
and  is  in  general  demand  for  construction 
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sea  countries.  The  karri  {E.  diversicolor)  is 
one  of  the  largest  timber  trees  of  Australia, 
the  average  height  being  about  200  ft.,  with 
a  clear  stem  of  120  to  150  ft.  to  the  first 
branch,  and  a  diameter  of  3  to  4  ft.  It  is  of 
a  straight  symmetrical  habit,  towering  up- 
right, and  overtopping  all  the  other  eucalypts 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  largely  used  for 
bridge-decking,  flooring,  planking,  spokes, 
felloes,  and  shafts,  and  it  is  also  in  high  repute 
for  street  paving,  being  considered  by  many 
municipal  surveyors  as  quite  equal  to  jarrah 
for  that  purpose. 


where  great  strength  and  hardness  is 
necessary. 

The  red  gum  {E.  calophylla)  being  a  fine 
shade  tree,  and  of  very  handsome  appearance, 
is  much  valued  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  grazing  districts.  The  usefulness 
of  its  timber  is  much  impaired  by  the  numer- 
ous gum  veins  which  intersect  it  in  every 
direction  ;  but  in  short  lengths  it  is  employed 
for  wheelwrights'  work,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  farming  purposes  generally. 

The  wandoo  (E.  redunca)  is  the  principal 
tree   on  the   eastern   slopes   of  the   coastal 
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Darling  Range,  and  attains  a  height  of  60  to 
80  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  1  to  nearly  3  ft. 
Its  timber  is  very  hard,  strong,  and  durable, 
and  is  commonly  used  for  fencing,  wheel- 
wrights' work,  railway  buffers,  sleepers,  and 
mining  purposes. 

The  sandalwood  (Santalum  cygnorum)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
Western  Australian  forests.  The  tree  grows 
from  12  to  18  ft.  in  height,  with  stems  of 
about  8  ft.,  and  a  diameter  up  to  8  or  10  in. 


largest  quantities  for  firewood.  Red  pine, 
hemlock,  and  tamarack  are  lumber  woods  of 
less  importance.  Balsam  fir  is  an  important 
pulp  wood.  Yellow  pine  grows  in  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia  and  covers  a  large  area 
in  the  dry  belt.  Elm  is  an  important  cooper- 
age wood,  together  with  oak,  ash,  and  bass- 
wood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
forest  trees  in  order  of  commercial  importance 
in  Canada : — 


ON' 

tARio  AND  Quebec 

North-West  Provinces  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Popular  Name. 

Botanical  Name, 

Popular  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

White  Spruce   - 

Picea  canadaensis 

White  Spruce 

Picea  canadensis 

White  Pine 

Pinus  strobus 

*Aspen  - 

Populus  tremuloides 

Balsam  Fir 

Abies  balsamea 

*Balm  Poplar  - 

Populus  balsamifera 

Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

Jack  Pine 

Pinus  divarcata 

♦Birch      - 

Betula  lutea,  alba  var.  papyrifera 

Black  Spruce  - 

Picea  mariana 

Red  Pine 

Pinus  resinosa 

Tamarack 

Larix  americana 

Cedar     - 

Thuja  occidentalis 

*  White  Birch    - 

Betula  alba,  var.  papyrifera 

Tamarack 

Larix  americana 

Ivodgepole  Pine 

Pinus  Murray  an  a 

♦Maple     -           - 

Acer  saccharum,  saccharinum, 

Alpine  Fir 

Abies  lasiocarpa 

rubrum 

Alpine  Larch  - 

Larix  lyalli 

♦Bass  wood 

Tilia  americana 

Jack  Pine 

Pinus  divaricata 

♦Kim         - 

Ulmus  americana 

British  Columbia. 

♦Ash 

Fraxinus  americana,  nigra 

♦Oak 

Quercus  alba,  rubra 

Douglas  Fir 

Pseudo-Teuga  mucroiMta 

♦Poplar 

Populus  balsamifera,  tremuloides 

Giant  Cedar 

Thuja  plicata 

♦Beech     - 

Fagus  atropinicea 

Wes.  Hemlock  - 

Tsuga  heterophylla 

Sitka  Spruce      - 

Picea  sitchensis 

EnglemanSpruce 

Picea  Englemanni 

Alpine  Fir 

Abies  lasiocarpa,  amahilis  . 

Bull  Pine 

Pinus  ponderosa 

Western  Larch  - 

Larix  occidentalis 

Lodgepole  Pine 

Pinus  Murray  an  a 

Note. — Trees  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  are  hardwood  ;  all  the  others  are  soft  wood. 


It  is  rather  widely  distributed  in  the  inland 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  south- 
western region,  and  flourishes  on  barren 
sandy  soils. 

::  CANADA. 

Spruce  is  the  most  important  wood  in 
Canada  for  the  production  of  lumber  and 
pulp.  Maple  is  used  for  firewood  as  well  as 
for  furniture,  cars,  agricultural  implements, 
hardwood  flooring,  and  distillation.  Cedar 
is  the  most  important  wood  in  Canada  for 
poles,  fence  posts,  and  rails,  cross-ties  (or 
railway  sleepers  and  shingles).  White  pine 
and  Douglas  fir  are  important  lumber  species. 
Beech,  poplar,  and  jack  pine  are  used  in  the 
"*From  ofl&cial  information  by 


NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  Dominion  possesses  a  large  variety  of 
trees  in  its  native  forests,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  eighty-six  different  species  known 
to  botanists.  The  majority  of  these  are, 
unfortunately,  useless  for  commercial  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent,  through  various 
causes,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following 
trees  are  practically  the  staple  supply  of  the 
timber  trade.* 

Kauri  (Ahathis  australis).  Grows  only  in 
the  Auckland  District.  The  girth  of  market- 
able trees  ranges  from  4  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  more,  the  general  average  being 
about  12  ft.,  and  the  contents  about  3,000  ft. 
There  is  no  pine  in  the  world  superior  for 
the  Under-Secretary  for  I^ands. 


Photos  by  kind  permission  of  the  Agent-General  for  Newfoundland 
NEWFOUNDLAND     PAPER     PULP     INDUSTRY 
(1)  Newfoundland  Paper  Mills]  I  (2)  Pressing  Wood  Pulp        (3)  Gigantic  rolls  of  News-paper 
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all-round  use.  It  is  used  for  joinery,  furniture 
making,  house-building,  ship,  yacht,  and  boat 
building,  wharves,  bridges,  railway  and  other 
work ;  but  is  well  adapted  for  high-class 
joinery,  and  internal  fittings  and  carvings. 
When  converted  into  veneers,  it  is  highly 
prized.  Unfortunately,  it  takes  from  600  to 
3,600  years  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  as  it  is 
very  inflammable,  its  growth  and  preserva- 
tion is  a  matter  of  considerable  difiiculty. 

Totara  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand,  except  in  the  Nelson  District, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is  in  Welling- 
ton, Auckland,  Hawke's  Bay,  and  Westland. 
It  is  very  durable,  and  of  all  New  Zealand 
timbers  it  is  the  best  for  resisting  the  ravages 
of  the  teredo,  and,  consequently,  has  been 
largely  used  in  the  construction  of  wharves 
and  bridges.  It  also  lasts  well  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  is  utilised  largely  for 
general  building  and  joinery  purposes,  tele- 
graph posts,  railway  sleepers  and  fencing 
posts.  The  mottled  variety  is  much  sought 
after  for  panels,  furniture  and  inlaying. 

Rimu,  or  Red  Pine.  This  is  the  principal 
timber  in  the  New  Zealand  forests,  and  is 
extensively  used  for  building  and  joinery. 
The  figured  variety  is  often  beautifully 
grained,  and  is  much  in  demand  for  furniture. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  wood,  owing  to  its  wide 
adaptability  and  comparative  cheapness. 
Though  not  equal  to  totara  or  kauri,  yet, 
owing  to  its  greater  cheapness,  it  is  more 
largely  used. 

Kahikatea,  or  White  Pine.  This  timber  is 
also  in  great  demand  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Dominion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  low- 
lying  or  swampy  land,  and  grows  in  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  Its  lasting  qualities  vary, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  dry  rot  and  borer 
find  it  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  much  used  for  general  building 
purposes.  Its  greatest  use  is  for  making 
butter  boxes,  for  which  purpose  no  substitute 
has  yet  been  found,  and  large  quantities  are 
exported  to  Australia  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  timber  in  importance  is  matai, 
or  black  pine,  which  is  a  very  heavy  but 
short-grained  timber.  It  is  used  for  building 
purposes,  and  especially  for  weatherboards 
and  flooring ;  also  for  small  bridges  and 
fencing  purposes.  It  is  second  only  to  totara 
for  durability,  but  is  inclined  to  brittleness. 
It  is  found  all  over  the  Dominion  in  fairly 
large  quantities. 


The  only  other  timbers  in  New  Zealand 
which  are  used  to  any  extent  for  general 
purpose  are  : — 

Puriri,  a  very  hard  and  tough  wood,  which 
makes  good  sleepers  and  posts,  and  is  very 
durable.  It  is  largely  used  for  railway  works, 
bridge  stringers  and  truck  frames.  In  weight, 
colour  and  texture  it  somewhat  resembles 
rosewood,  but  the  figured  varieties  are 
marked  like  walnut.  It  is  also  largely  used 
as  veneers. 

Rata,  which  is  mostly  used  for  firewood,  is 
a  hard,  heavy,  tough,  and  very  strong  wood, 
mostly  straight-grained,  and  used  to  a 
limited  extent  by  wheelwrights,  and  as  arms 
for  telegraph  posts. 

The  various  "  Birches  "  (or  "  Beeches,"  as 
they  should  be  designated)  grow  plentifully 
all  over  the  Dominion,  and  are  being  used 
for  railway  sleepers  very  extensively  in  the 
Wellington  District. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Very  large  areas  in  Newfoundland  are 
forest-covered,  but  the  exact  mileage  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  The 
principal  varieties  of  timber  being  white 
pine,  white  and  black  spruce,  fir,  tamarack, 
and  yellow  and  white  birch. 

Newfoundland  presents  unrivalled  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture. There  are  immense  areas  covered 
with  spruce  and  fir,  easily  accessible  and 
generally  well-watered.  The  spruce  timber 
of  this  Dominion  is  said  to  yield  more  pulp 
per  cord  than  the  Canadian  spruce.  Owing  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  the  large 
rainfall  and  small  evaporation,  the  minimum 
flow  of  the  streams  is  much  larger  in  New- 
foundland than  in  the  northern  New  England 
States.  Many  water  powers  ranging  from. 
1,000  to  40,000  h.p.  are  at  present  lying  idle. 
At  Grand  Falls  the  Harmsworth  ("  Daily 
Mail  ")  Mills  manufacture  immense  quantities 
of  pulp  and  paper,  and  a  small  town  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  most  modern  lines.  A  few 
miles  distant  the  Albert  Reed  Company  has 
established  a  similar  plant.  On  the  South 
coast  a  large  area  has  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hearst,  the  American  newspaper  pro- 
prietor ;  and  at  Grand  Lake,  on  the  Gander 
River,  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company 
possess  forest  regions  which,  for  paper  and 
pulp  making,  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  valuable  in  Newfoundland. 


GIBRALTAR 


THIS  impregnable  rock-fortress,  guard- 
ing the  western  approach  to  the 
Mediterranean,  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  important  strategic  post  owned  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  highways  of  the  sea. 
Although  geographically  it  is  not  an  island, 
being  joined  to  Spain  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  it  is  politically,  as  the  low-lying  sandy 
country  of  the  connecting  isthmus  is  con- 
sidered neutral  ground ;  and  the  rock,  which 
is  about  3  miles  in  length,  |  mile  in  breadth, 
and  nearly  1,400  ft.  high,  juts  out  into  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  a  lofty  promontory.  On 
the  west  is  the  bay  which  fronts  the  town  of 
Gibraltar,  and  on  the  south  and  east  lies  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  divided  from  Morocco 
(North  Africa)  by  a  narrow  strait,  which 
varies  in  width  from  15  miles. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  ROCK. 

Although  Gibraltar  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Calpe,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
it  was  not  until  the  great  Saracen  leader 
Tarik  Ibn  Zeiad,  perceiving  its  strategic  im- 
portance, established  there,  in  710,  a  fortified 
base.  The  Moors  held  it  for  many  centuries, 
but  the  rising  power  of  Spain  weakened  their 
hold,  and  it  was  eventually  taken  in  1462. 

The  efforts  of  the  Moors  to  recapture  the 
rock,  although  continued  for  many  years, 
proved  unavailing,  and  extensive  defence 
works  were  erected  which  caused  it,  even 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  considered 
impregnable.  Nevertheless,  it  fell  after  a 
sustained  bombardment  by  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  Fleets  under  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  Prince  George  of  Darmstadt  in 
1704  ;  and  nine  years  later  was  ceded  to 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 


Many  and  vigorous  have  been  the  efforts 
of  France  and  Spain  to  retake  Gibraltar. 
In  the  year  following  its  capture  by 
the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
it  was  bombarded  and  assaulted  without 
avail,  and  again  inl  1727  it  was  closely 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  ;  when,  although 
the  weak  garrison  was  desperately  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  assaults  were 
pressed  with  vigour,  it  yielded  not,  and 
was  eventually  relieved  by  a  fleet  of  eleven 
sail. 

At  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  revolt  in  the  American  colon- 
ies, and  engaged  also  in  a  naval  war  with 
France,  a  last  great  effort  was  made  by 
Spain  to  regain  the  Rock.  The  siege  began 
in  1779,  and,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Fleet  by  Admiral  Rodney  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1780,  it  was  not  raised 
until  1782,  in  the  same  year  as  Rodney's 
great  victory  off  Dominica  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  heroic  garrison,  under  General 
Elliot  (afterwards  Lord  Heathfield)  success- 
fully held  out  for  nearly  four  years  against 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  vigorous  sieges 
known  in  history. 

Throughout  the  stormy  times  which  fol- 
lowed, even  in  the  days  of  England's  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  Gibraltar  was  never  properly 
besieged,  although  on  many  occasions  it  has 
been  blockaded  from  the  land  side.  The  rise 
of  Britain's  sea  power  under  the  "  Great 
Admirals "  made  an  effective  investment 
impossible,  and  this  "  Key  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean," with  all  the  strategic  advantages 
which  its  possession  carries,  has  never,  since 
its  capture  in  1704,  been  wrested  from  the 
British. 
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GIBRALTAR 
TO-DAY. 

Facing  the  neu- 
tral ground,  the 
bay  and  Spain,  the 
sides  of  the  famous 
Rock  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and 
galleries  and 
caverns  with  gun 
embrasures  every 
few  yards  have  been 
cut  in  the  solid 
stone ;  some  of 
these  broad  ter- 
races extend  for 
several  miles.  The 
east  side,  facing  the 
Mediterranean,  is  a 
precipice  many 
hundred  feet  deep; 
while  the  south 
front  is  almost  as 
inaccessible.       The 

west  side,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  Strait, 
is,  however,  less  precipitous,  and  slopes  down 
to  the  sea,  but  here  are  tiers  of  batteries 
mounting  powerful  guns. 

An  extensive  naval  harbour,  enclosing 
nearly  400  acres,  has  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  several  millions  sterling.  It  includes, 
besides  docks  capable  of  taking  the  largest 
battleship  of  the  British  Navy,  and  all  other 
necessary  appliances  for  repairing  and  sup- 
plying the  war  needs  of  a  large  fleet,  a  com- 
mercial harbour  and  coaling  station,  which 
now  give  to  Gibraltar  an  ever-increasing 
commercial  activity,  as  it  is  a  free  port  and 
the  depot  for  the  maritime  trade  of  Morocco. 
The  shipping  which  annually  enters  and 
clears  amounts  to  8  million  tons,  of  which 
6  million  tons  is  British.* 

The  revenue,  which  is  mostly  derived  from 
port  dues,  the  rent  of  Crown  estates,  and 
duties  on  wine,  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco, 
averages  ;£250,000  a  year,  and  the  expenditure 
£266,000,  while  the  civil  population  numbers 
about  20,000,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  town 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  near  Buropa 
Point.  It  has  one  main,  well-paved  and 
lighted  thoroughfare,  which  contains  several 
fine  shops. 

The  most  interesting  places,  other  than 
the  fortifications,  are  the  Gardens,  Govern- 


Photo  by  kind  permission  of  the  Ellerman  Lines 
GIBRALTAR     FROM     THE     SEA 

ment  House,  Naval  House,  the  Barracks,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Theatre.  The  cUmate  is 
healthy,  although  hot  during  the  summer 
months. 

Gibraltar,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  has  a  permanent  garrison  of 
between  4,000  and  5,000  men.  The  Rock  is 
honey-combed  with  galleries  and  subter- 
ranean vaults,  in  which  are  stored,  ready  for 
emergencies,  provisions  and  ammunition 
sufficient  to  last  through  a  close  siege  or 
blockade  of  very  many  months,  and  the 
water  supply  is  derived  from  two  sources, 
the  rainfall  and  artesian  wells. 

It  would  be  impolitic  and  unnecessary  to 
detail  here  the  numerous  batteries  on  tms 
famous  rock.  Several  hundred  guns,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  highest  power,  dominate 
the  neutral  ground,  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Strait ;  searchlights 
of  wide  range  are  available  for  night  opera- 
tions, and  a  full  supply  of  submarine  mining 
requisites,  as  well  as  vast  naval  stores, 
are  always  to  hand.  A  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  flotilla  and  an  air  squadron  are 
also  being  added  to  the  defences  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  appears  to  be  as  nearly  im- 
pregnable as  it  is  possible  to  make  any  place 
in  face   of  the   terrific  gunfire    of   modern 


warships. 
*  The  Governor  of  Gibraltar  is  also  Commander-in-Chief,  and  exercises  full  military  and  legislative  powers. 


GOVERNMENT 


AI^THOUGH  the  superficial  area  of  the 
earth  is  estimated  to  be  196,550,000 
square  miles,  only  55,500,000  of  these 
miles  are  composed  of  land  ;  the  remainder 
being  formed  by  the  oceans,  seas  and  water- 
ways. There  are  six  great  nations  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  largest  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface.  First  comes  the  British 
Empire,  with  14,220,000  square  miles,  or 
just  over  a  quarter  of  the  whole  land  surface 
of  the  world.  Then  Russia  (European  and 
Asiatic),  with  8,400,000  square  miles,  France 
with  4,336,000,  China  with  4,300,000,  the 
United  States  with  insular  jurisdiction  over 
3.750,000  square  miles,  and  Brazil  with 
3,220,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  approxi- 
mately 1,657,100,000,  of  which  number 
about  447,000,000,  or  just  over  one-fourth, 
reside  within  the  confines  of  the  British 
Empire.  These  hundreds  of  millions  of 
British  subjects  are,  however,  not  all  of  one 
colour,  race,  language  or  religion.  About 
70,000,000  are  white  and  speak  English, 
320,000,000  are  natives  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  over  40,000,000  are 
black  and  of  various  negroid  races,  6,000,000 
are  Arabs,  5,500,000  are  Malays,  1,000,000 
are  Chinese,  and  another  1,000,000  Poly- 
nesians. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  all  these 
heterogeneous  peoples  do  not  speak  English. 
Their  language  is  one  or  other  of  the  hundreds 
of  dialects  current  within  the  Great  Common- 
wealth. In  religion — and  the  modes  of  life 
and  thought  engendered  by  it — there  is  also 
great  diversity.  Hundreds  of  different  creeds, 
or  beliefs,  form  acknowledged  or  unacknow- 
ledged branches  of  eight  or  nine  religious 


doctrines.  There  are  in  the  Empire 
210,000,000  Hindus,  100,000,000  Moham- 
medans, 81,000,000  Christians,  12,000,000 
Buddhists,  12,000,000  Animists,  4,000,000 
Sikhs,  Jains,  Parsees  and  other  minor  Asiatic 
creeds,  750,000  Jews,  about  10,000,000  idol 
and  sun  worshippers,  and  17,250,000  whose 
religious  beliefs  are  unknown. 

These,  then,  are  the  lands  and  peoples, 
the  material  of  which  the  world-wide  British 
Empire  is  made.  Rome,  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  claimed  the  allegiance  of  only  a 
fraction  of  the  territory  and  races  encom- 
passed by  this  colossus  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Government  of  the  Empire 

So  complicated  and  full  of  anomalies  is 
the  administration  of  this  vast  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  that  it  defies  description 
under  any  single  system.  It  is  rather  a 
growth,  and  embodies  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  ages  and  of  all  races  and  degrees 
of  civilisation,  than  the  outcome  of  any  pre- 
conceived theory  carried  into  masterly  effect. 
Yet,  of  its  efficiency  as  a  machine  and  of  the 
smooth  working  of  the  component  parts, 
the  absence  of  great  civil  unrest,  the  volun- 
tary cohesion  of  the  outlying  units  to  the 
Motherland,  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
orderly  government  among  heterogeneous 
races  without  the  undue  employment  of 
military  force,  the  religious  toleration,  the 
absence  of  all  forms  of  slavery  or  subjection, 
and  the  moderate  Imperial  taxation,  com- 
bined with  the  wonderful  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  general  prosperity 
over  so  long  a  period,  are  proof  positive  and 
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beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  these  facts  which 
cause  even  the  cleverest  statesmen  to  hesitate 
before  propounding  any  drastic  change  in 
the  constitution  and  government  of  this  great 
Empire.  Its  organisation  is  so  loose  that  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  thought,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  allowed  to  all  political  parties 
in  every  centre  of  administrative  power,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  need  or 
warrant  for  destructive  action.  The  fate  of 
over  a  quarter  of  the  world  and  of  civilisation 
generally,  depends  upon  its  maintenance. 

To  enable  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  study 
of  this  enormously  powerful  and  complicated 
governmental  system — or  lack  of  system — to 
be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  follow  closely 
its  various  applications  and  ramifications  in 
the  more  distant  parts,  as  well  as  among 
native  races. 

The  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire  is 
an  unwritten  code  which  recognises  many 
general  principles,  chief  among  which  are, 
perhaps,  taxation  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  religious  and  civil  liberty,  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  fair  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  of  all  parts  in  the 
defence  of  the  whole  or  any  unit  thereof. 

H.M.   THE   KING. 

The  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  is  : 
His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  George  the 
3  k*  Fifth,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India. 

It  is  a  hmited  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
the  King-Emperor  has  the  right  to  veto  Bills 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  same  power  is 
vested  by  the  King  in  the  Governors-General 
of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  and  in  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  This  power  of  veto  is  in 
practice  confined  to  emergencies,  and  does 
,  not  prevent  the  same  Bill  being  brought  up 
again  at  a  future  date.  It  is  really  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  operations  of  a  Bill.  The  King 
may  summon  or  prorogue  Parliament,  and 
may  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
him  is  vested  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in 
cases  .of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the 
Empire.  In  all  political  matters  the  King 
advises  or  acts  as  a  neutral,  who  has  no 
politics,  but  is  charged  with  the  high  and 


often  difficult  duty  of  watching  over  the 
Imperial  interests  as  a  whole. 

Nearly  all  these  powers  are  vested  in  the 
Viceroys,  Governors-General,  and  Governors 
of  the  Indian  Empire  and  of  British  Domin- 
ions beyond  the  Seas,  acting  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  King-Emperor.  It  is  the  King 
alone  who  can  declare  war,  and  His  Majesty 
is  the  head  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire. 
He  is  the  fountain  of  all  titles,  honours,  and 
distinctions ;  and  all  Ministers  and  com- 
missioned officials,  hold  office  at  his  pleasure. 

These  are  some  of  the  actual  powers  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  in  practice  nearly  all  of  them 
are  used  by  the  King-Emperor  (Viceroys  or 
Governors)  only  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers 
or  the  Privy  Council.  It  being  in  his  name 
that  all  laws  are  made  and  enforced  and  all 
Imperial  acts  done,  it  is  but  right  that  in  him 
should  be  vested  the  power  of  "  yea  or  nay." 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  his  hereditary  office  and  the 
diverse  and  often  technical  character  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  him,  require  for  their 
final  solution  the  expert  aid  of  the  King's 
Advisers — composed  of  Ministers  of  State, 
Privy  Councillors  of  the  Empire,  and  others. 

THE    PRIVY    COUNCIL. 

This  is  a  body  of  expert  advisers  drawn 
from  the  most  competent  authorities  on 
administration,  law,  finance,  religion.  Colon- 
ial and  Indian  affairs,  and  warfare,  pledged 
to  secrecy,  and  to  give  true  and  faithful 
service  and  advice  when  called  upon  by  the 
King.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  non-partisan. 
Members  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  prefix 
"  Right  Honourable."  There  is  a  "  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council "  to  which 
certain  legal  appeals  can  be  made  from  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Empire,  and  other 
standing  and  temporary  committees  formed 
to  deal  with  special  matters. 

This  Council  is  of  ancient  origin.  In  the 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a.d.  895,  a  body, 
composed  of  twelve  members,  was  first 
formed  to  advise  the  King.  It  also  per- 
formed the  duties  now  confined  to  the 
Cabinet.  In  later  years  the  Privy  Council 
was  composed  of  those  who  were  constantly 
in  attendance  on  the  Kings  of  England 
during  the  turbulent  Middle  Ages.  Becoming 
unwieldy,  however,  it  was  reconstituted  in 
1679.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  must  now  be 
sworn    of    the    Privy    Council.      The    Lord 
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President  is  the  Fifth  Great  Officer  of  State. 
This  Council  acts  in  such  emergencies  as  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  the  declaration  of  war, 
/political  deadlock,  and  in  matters  referred 
from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

THE   PARLIAMENT   OF   GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  comprises 
(1)  the  House  of  Lords,  and  (2)  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  former  consists  of  Peers, 
some  of  whom  hold  their  seat  by  hereditary 
right,  others  by  creation  by  the  King.  Also 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  English 
Bishops,  Irish  Peers  elected  for  life,  and 
Scottish  Peers  elected  for  the  duration  of 
Parliament.  This  House  can  initiate  a  Bill, 
which  must  then  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
and  finally  receive  the  Royal  Assent.  It  can 
alter  and  return  a  Bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  can  finally  delay  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  into  law  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  when,  if  it  is  again  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  becomes  law  on  re- 
ceiving the  Royal  Assent.  Legal  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  certain 
instances  of  civil  action.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  composed  of  680  members,  but  the 
voting  strength  seldomTexceeds  660. 

The  House  of.  Commons  is  a  body  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  There 
are  707  members,  representing  county, 
borough  and  University  constituencies.  Under 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918 
it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  are  entitled  to  the  vote 
(16,000,000,  of  whom  over  6,000,000  are 
women).  Women  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Members  are  divided  into  political  groups, 
known  as  Parties,  the  strongest  of  which 
holds  power,  whether  by  virtue  of  its  own 
strength  in  numbers  or  by  temporary 
arrangement  with  another  party.  The  next 
most  powerful  party  is  known  officially  as 
the  "  Opposition."  A  defeat  of  the  party  in 
power  on  a  vote  of  censure,  a  declaration  of 
want  of  confidence,  or  by  a  vote  disapproving 
of  some  act  of  the  Government,  usually  entails 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  strongest  party,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country. 

This  House  can  (and  in  practice  generally 
does)   initiate  legislation  of  all  kinds.     On 


passing  this  assembly,  Bills  are  sent  to .  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  passed,  altered  and 
returned,  or  delayed  in  operation  for  two 
3^ears,  after  which  they  are  submitted  for 
the  Royal  Assent,  which  is  then  seldom 
refused,  unless  they  be  of  a  revolutionary  or 
disruptive  character.  Money  Bills  must  be 
passed  unamended  by~^the  House  of  Lords 
within  one  month  of  being  sent  up  ;  if  not 
so  passed  they  become  law  upon  receiving 
the  Royal  Assent.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
^400  per  annum. 

THE    MINISTRY. 

This  includes  Members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
others  who  bave  no  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Ministers  are  drawn  from  the 
politicians  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  Ministry  consists  of  the  following  : 


leading 


The  Cabinet. 

Title.  Salary. 

Prime  Minister      -            -            -  .  Unpaid 

Ivord  Privy  Seal    -            -            -  -  Unpaid 

Lord  President  of  the  Council    -  -  £'5,o6o 

Ivord  Pligh  Chancellor      -            -  -  5,000 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      -  -  5,000 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury          -  -  5,000 
Secretaries  of  State — 

Home  Affairs     -            -            -  -  5,000 

Foreign  Affairs              -            -  -  5,000 

Colonies              .            .            .  .  5,000 

War        -            -            -  .         -  -  5,000 

India       -----  5,000 

Scotland             -            -            -  -  2.600 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty       -  -  2,000 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  -  5,000 

Minister  of  Health            -            -  -  5,000 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education    -  5,000 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  -  2,000 

Minister  of  Labour           -            -  -  2,000 

Not  in  the  Cabinet. 

Secretary  for  Air               -            -  -  £^,000 

Minister  of  Pensions         -            -  -  2,000 

First  Commissioner  of  Works     -  -  2,000 

Attorney-General  (and  fees)        -  -  7,000 

Solicitor-General  (and  fees)         -  -  6,000 

Postmaster-General          -            -  -  2,500 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  -  — 

Paymaster-General           -            -  -  Unpaid 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty       -  -  1,000 
Treasury — 

Junior  Lords     -            -            -  (each)  1,000 

Financial  Secretary      .            -  -  2,000 

Parliamentary  Secretary         -  -  1,000 
Under  Secretaries  of  State — 

Air  Ministry      -            -            -  -  1,500 

Colonial  Office                            -  1.500 

Foreign  Affairs  (two)                -  -  1,500 

Home  Office       -            -            -  -  1,500 

India  Office        -            -            -  -  1,500 

War  Office         -           .           -  -  1,500 
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Parliamentary  Secretaries — 

Board  of  Admiralty     - 

- 

-    ;^1,500 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 

- 

-      1,200 

Board  of  Education     - 

- 

-      1,200 

Ministry  of  Health       - 

- 

-      1,500 

Ministry  of  Labour 

- 

-      1,200 

Board  of  Trade  (two)  - 

- 

-      1,800 

War  Office 

- 

-      1,500 

Charity  Commissioner     - 

- 

-  Unpaid 

SCOTI.AND. 

Secretary  (in  the  Cabinet) 

- 

-       ;^2,500 

Under  Secretary  for  Health 

- 

-      1,200 

lK)rd  Advocate 

- 

-      5,000 

Solicitor-General  - 

- 

-      2,000 

Ministers  of  the  Royal 

H0USEH01.D. 

Lord  Steward 

- 

-     ;^2,000 

Treasurer  -           -           - 

- 

904 

Comptroller 

- 

904 

Lord  Chamberlain 

- 

-      2,000 

Vice-Chamberlain 

- 

924 

Lords-in-Waiting  (six)     - 

- 

702 

Captain,  Gentlemen-at-Arms 

- 

-      1,200 

Captain,  Yeomen  of  the  Guarc 

- 

-      1,200 

Master  of  the  Horse 

- 

-      2,500 

The  above  officials  vacate  office  each  time 
the  Government  changes. 

THE    EXECUTIVE. 

The  King  in  Council  is  the  head  of  the 
Executive.  Ministers  hold  office  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  may  be  dismissed  at 
any  time.  It  is  the  Crown  who  makes  war 
and  peace,  increases  the  Peerage,  issues 
Charters,  and  is  the  head  of  the  Navy  and 
Army.  Honour,  office,  and  justice  are  given, 
held,  and  administered  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
The  actual  Executive  is,  however,  the 
Ministry  and  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
Administrative  systems.  The  King  and  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  a  certain 
voice  in  the  administration  of  all  Dominions 
(including  India) ,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
included  in  the  British  and  Indian  Empires. 
Foreign  affairs  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,' although 
the  Colonial  Premiers  are  always  consulted 
on  matters  of  high  policy  and  in  affairs 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  interests 
of  their  respective  Dominions.  (See  Imperial 
Conferences.) 

Every  British  Dominion  is  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  the  British  Parliament,  except 
as  regards  taxation.  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  do  not  affect  any  Colony  unless 
it  is  expressly  mentioned.  In  the  event  of 
any  Colonial  I^egislature  enacting  a  law 
contrary  (or  distasteful)  to  any  Imperial 
law  affecting  that  Colony,  it  is  void  in  so 
far    as    it    contravenes    the    Imperial    law. 


Colonial  Legislatures  can  be  controlled  :  {a) 
by  the  Governor  refusing  assent  to  a  measure 
passed  ;  (6)  by  the  reference  of  a  measure  for 
Royal  Assent  and  its  refusal ;  (c)  by  the 
suspension  of  a  measure  pending  Royal 
Assent  or  refusal. 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT. 

In  Great  Britain  the  central  authorities 
in  all  matters  of  local  administration  are  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  at 
the  head  of  which  are  Ministers  and  Under- 
Secretaries.  It  is  to  the  latter  Government 
Department  that  all  local  bodies  look  for 
advice  and  a  ^'^^tance.  Local  authorities 
administer  the  poor  laws,  public  Hbraries, 
public  health,  the  police,  the  control  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  licences  of 
various  kinds,  the  provision  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  they  carry  into  effect  the  laws 
relating  to  public  elementary  and  other 
schools.  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
there  are  very  similar  elaborate  systems  of 
local  government. 

pominion  and   Colonial 
Government 

The  overseas  Dominions  of  the  Empire 
may  be  divided  into  nine  classes^  according  to 
the  systems  of  government  in  vogue.  These 
political  divisions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Indian  Empire  {see  later  pages  of 
this  article). 

2.  The  Dominions  having  responsible  Gov- 
ernment. In  which  all  the  administrative 
departments  are  supervised  and  controlled 
by  political  leaders  responsible  to  the  elected 
Legislature,  but  holding  office  under  the 
Crown.  In  this  category  are  Australia, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

3.  The  Colonies  in  which  Government  is 
carried  on  by  a  Legislative  Assembly  partly 
or  wholly  elected,  and  an  Executive  Council 
nominated  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Crown.  In  this  category  comes  the  Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Lee- 
ward Islands,  Seychelles,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Mauritius,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
and  Kenya. 

4.  The  Colonies  wherein  the  Government 
is  carried  on  by  a  Governor  with  an  Executive 
and  a  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated  by 
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the  Crown.  This  system  is  in  vogue  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  Ceylon, 
Papua,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Nyasaland, 
Trinidad,  Sierra  I^eone,  Gold  Coast,  Gambia, 
some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
the  British  Sudan. 

5.  The  Colonies  in  which  the  legislative 
and  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor 
alone.  Among  the  Colonies  so  governed  are 
Uganda,  ^omaliland,  Wei-hai-wei,  and  St. 
Helena. 

6.  The  Protectorates  in  which  British 
Authority  is  confined  to  the  appointment  of 
an  "  Adviser  "  or  other  similar  official,  and 
the  responsibility  is  mainly  in  relation  to 
defence  against  foreign  aggression,  civil  peace, 
foreign  affairs,  and  financial  solvency.  In 
this  category  may  be  included  some  of  the 
Malay  States,  some  Indian  Frontier  States, 
and  various  islands. 

7.  Those  British  spheres  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrative control  is  exercised  by  a 
"  Chartered  Company,"  supervised  by  the 
British  Colonial  Office.  In  this  list  there  is 
now  only  one,  British  North  Borneo. 

8.  The  Mandatory  Protectorates,  adminis- 
tered by  Great  Britain,  or  one  of  the  Self- 
governing  Dominions,  under  a  Mandate  from 
the  lycague  of  Nations  (q.v.). 

9.  Independent  States  in  permanent  alli- 
ance with  the  British  Empire.  In  this 
category  come  Egypt  and  several  Indian 
Frontier  States.  Their  position  is  a  some- 
what curious  one,  being  independent  in  all 
matters  except  the  making  of  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers  and  certain  other  important 
affairs. 

There  are  also  "  Spheres  of  Infiuence,"  or 
areas  in  which  British  interests  are  important 
and  predominant,  whether  from  a  political 
or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  in  which 
contiguous  or  other  foreign  countries  under- 
take not  to  acquire  territory  or  infiuence. 
Such  spheres  exist  on  the  Northern  Frontier 
of  India  and  elsewhere. 

The  exact  system  of  government  in  force  in 
each  of  the  great  Self-governing  Dominions, 
and  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates 
in  which  notable  differences  exist  between 
the  form  of  government  in  vogue  and  the 
systems  described  (1  to  9)  above,  are  given 
in  the  following  articles  ;  but  additional  in- 
formation will  be  found  under  the  respective 
territorial  headings. 


Australia 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  vested  in  the  Federal  Parliament, 
which  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Sovereign  is  represented  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  Governor-General, 
who^  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  such  powers  and 
functions  as  the  Sovereign  is  pleased  to 
assign  to  him.  In  each  State  there  is  a 
State  Governor,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign  for  the  State,  and  who 
exercises  such  powers  within  the  State  as 
are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  I^etters  Patent 
which  constitute  his  office,  and  by  the  in- 
structions, which  inform  him  in  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  duties  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  Legislature  in  each  State  is  also  bi- 
cameral, and  consists  of  (a)  a  Legislative 
Council,  and  [b)  a  Legislative  Assembly,  or 
House  of  Assembly,  the  legislative  powers 
of  these  chambers  being  delimited  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  State  Constitutions. 
The  latter  chamber,  which  is  the  larger,  is 
always  elective ;  the  qualification  for  the 
franchise  varies  in  character.  The  former 
chamber  is,  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales,  nominated  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  but  in  the  other  States  it  is  also 
elective,  the  constituencies  being  differently 
arranged,  and  some  property  qualification 
for  the  electorate  being  required.  In  the 
Federal  Parliament,  however,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  franchise  are  identical  for  both 
Houses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
members  in  each  of  the  legislative  chambers 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  each  State  : — 


Members  op 

Parliaments 

OF  Australia. 
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Members 

13 
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> 
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Upper  Ho. 

36 

57 

34 

*10 

18 

30 

18 

236 

lyower  Ho. 

75 

90 

65 

72 

40 

50 

30 

422 

Total     - 

111 

147 

99 

82 

58 

80 

48 

658 

*  Executive  Council.     No  Upper  House. 
The  use  of  the  expressions  "  Upper  House  " 
and  "  Ivower  House  "  in  the  above  state- 
ment, though  not  justified  constitutionally^ 
is  convenient,   inasmuch  as   the  legislative 
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chambers  are  known  by  different  names  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  in  some  of  the 
States. 

In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  the 
Upper  House  is  known  as  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  State  Parliaments  as  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  Lower  House  is  known  as 
follows  :  In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
as  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  State 
Parliaments  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  as  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  the  State 
parliaments  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
as_the  House  of  Assembly. 

In  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State 
Legislatures  the  forms  of  Government  have 
been  founded  on  their  prototype,  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  the  relations  estab- 
lished between  the  Ministry  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
with  those  prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  The 
executive  powers  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  the  State  Governments  are  vested  in  the 


Governor-in-Council.  The  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  States  is  co-extensive  with  a  group  of 
departmental  chiefs  who  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  Cabinet,  and  who  change  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  party  majorities.  In  Victoria 
and  Tasmania,  however,  the  Cabinet  on 
leaving  office  remain  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  though  they  no  longer  attend 
its  meetings,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Cabinet  system  of  Government 
that  they  should  not  do  so,  except  to  assist 
the  Governor  in  transacting  purely  formal 
business,  or  to  advise  on  non-political 
questions. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

This  body  is  composed  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Ministers  of  State  holding  office  for 
the  time  being.  The  latter  are  sworn  both 
as  Executive  Councillors  and  as  Ministers 
controlling  the  different  administrative  de- 
partments.    It  should  be  observed  that  all 
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persons  living  who  have  held  Ministerial 
office  under  former  Governments  are  also 
technically  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  thus  are  liable  to  be  specially  sum- 
moned for  attendance  at  meetings  of  that 
body.  The  meetings  are  official  in  character  ; 
they  are  presided  over  by  the  Governor- 
General  (or  Governor)  and  are  attended  by 
the  clerk,  who  keeps  a  formal  record  of  its 
proceedings.  At  these  meetings  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet  are  put  into  official  form  and 
made  effective,  appointments  are  confirmed, 
resignations  accepted,  proceedings  ordered^ 
and  notices  and  regulations  published. 

THE    CABINET. 

The  meetings  of  this  body  are  private  and 
deliberate.  No  one  is  admitted  but  the 
actual  Ministry  of  the  day,  no  records  of  the 
meetings  transpire,  and  no  official  notice  is 
taken  of  the  proceedings.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  being  the  leaders  of  the  party 
in  power  in  Parliament,  control  the  bent  of 


legislation  and  must  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  also  of  the  Governor-General 
(or  Governor),  to  whom  they  act  as  an  ad- 
vising body.  They  also,  in  effect,  wield,  by 
virtue  of  their  seats  on  the  Executive 
Council,  the  whole  executive  force  of  the 
community.  In  summoning,  proroguing,  or 
dissolving  Parliament,  the  Governor-General 
(or  Governor)  is  usually  guided  by  the  advice 
tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet,  though  legally 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so. 

Although  it  is  technically  possible  for  the 
Governor  to  make  and  unmake  Cabinets  at 
his  pleasure,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances 
his  apparent  liberty  in  choosing  his  Executive 
Council  is  virtually  restricted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  constitutional  machinery.  When  a 
Ministry  is  defeated  in  Parliament  or  at  the 
Polls,  the  procedure  both  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  State  Parliaments  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  follows  that  prevaiHng 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  members  of 
the  Ministry  tender  their  resignations  to  the 
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Governor-General  (or  Governor),  whose  duty 
it  is  to  announce  his  intention  of  accepting 
them.  The  resignations  are  not  actually- 
accepted  at  once,  for  in  that  case  the  offices 
would  become  vacant  and  business  would  be 
at  a  standstill.  The  outgoing  Premier 
usually  suggests  to  the  Governor  the  name 
of  the  most  proininent  member  of  the  Op- 
position, and  the  Governor  thereupon  "  sends 
for  "  the  person  suggested  ;  and  if  the  latter 
accepts  the  responsibility,  he  endeavours  to 
form  a  Ministry  ;  if  he  fails,  he  informs  the 
Governor,  who  applies  to  some  other  person. 

The  distribution  of  portfolios  is  first 
arranged  by  the  proposed  Ministers  them- 
selves, and  is  then  submitted  to  the  Governor 
for  approval,  which  is  given  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unless  the  list  contains  the  name  of 
any  person  against  whom  serious  objections 
exist.  Before  appointing  the  persons  named 
to  the  various  offices,  the  Governor  accepts 
the  resignations  of  the  outgoing  Ministers, 
and  also  appoints  to  seats  in  the  Executive 
Council  such  members  of  the  New  Ministry 
as  do  not  already  hold  them.  Their  seats  in 
Parliament  being  ordinarily  vacated  by 
acceptance  of  office,  the  new  Ministers  must 
go  before  their  constituencies,  and  the  result 
of  these  by-elections  usually  decides  the 
attitude  of  the  Opposition.  In  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  however,  seats  are  not 
vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  office. 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated 
above  that  only  certain  persons  can  in 
practice  be  chosen  as  members  of  a  Ministry. 
The  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  fulfilled  :  {a)  The  mem- 
bers must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
I^egislative  Chambers,  and  also  to  the  same 
political  party ;  {b)  that  party  must  possess 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  in  the  I^egislative  Assembly  or  House  of 
^Assembly  as  the  case  may  be  ;  (c)  the  Minis- 
_  ters  must  carry  out  a  concerted  policy ;  {d) 
they  must  acknowledge  the  leadership  of  one 
chief  Minister  ;  and  {e)  must  be  under  a  joint 
responsibility,  signified  by  resignation  en 
bloc  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary  censure.* 

A  Ministry  is  bound  to  resign  either  when 
it  fails  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
or  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  when  a  want  of  confidence  has  been 
clearly  shown,  either  {a)  by  a  vote  of  censure  ; 
*  See  Jenks'  Government 


{b)  by  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence ; 
or  (c)  by  a  vote  disapproving  of  some  act  of 
the  Government.  In  such  cases,  the  Ministry- 
must  either  resign  or  must  appeal  to  the 
country. 

In  the  Commonwealth,  all  laws  are  enacted 
in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  subjects 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  is  empowered  to  make  laws  are 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution  Act.  In  the 
States,  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly 
or  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- 
General  or  the  State  Governor  acts  as  Vice- 
roy as  regards  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  or 
vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislatures,  or 
reserving  them  for  the  special  consideration 
of  the  Sovereign.  In  the  States,  the  Councils 
and  Assemblies  are  empowered  generally, 
subject  to  the  Commonwealth  Constitution, 
to  make  laws  in  and  for  their  respective 
States  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Subject  to 
certain  limitations,  they  may  alter,  repeal, 
or  vary  their  Constitution.  Where  a  law  of 
a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  latter  prevails,  and  the 
former  is,  to  the  extent  of  inconsistency, 
invalid. 

POWERS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

The  Governor-General  and  the  State 
Governors  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
commissions  by  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  of  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  also  according  to 
instructions  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office 
and  passed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual 
and  Signet. 

The  office  of  Governor-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Commonwealth  was 
constituted  by  Letters  Patent  issued  on  the 
29th  October,  1900,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion Act.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General were  further  defined  by  Royal 
Instructions  passed  on  the  same  date.  The 
principal  and  most  important  of  his  functions, 
legislative  as  well  as  executive,  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  He  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
of  Victoria,  pp.  269  et  sec. 
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has  the  appointment  of  political  officers  to 
administer  the  Departments  of  State  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

(a)  His  legislative  functions  are  exercised 
with  respect  to  proposed  laws  as  finally 
passed  by  the  Federal  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  Bills  are  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  for  his  assent  in  the 
King's  name,  on  receiving  which  they 
become  law  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Governor-General  may,  how- 
ever, withhold  his  assent,  or  may  reserve 
any  Bill  for  the  King's  pleasure.  He  may 
return  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated 
any  proposed  law  with  suggested  amend- 
ments. The  King  may  disallow  any  law 
within  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
it  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General. 
{b)  The  Governor-General's  executive 
functions  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, exercised  on  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  Ministers.  Various  specific 
powers  are  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  he  may  summon  or  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment   and    may   dissolve   the    House    of 


Representatives.  He  is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  invested  by 
the  Crown  with  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  the  case  of  offences  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(c)  The  Governor-General  is  also  in- 
vested with  authority  in  certain  matters 
of  Imperial  interest,  such  as  the  control  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  the  observation  of  relations 
of  foreign  States  to  Great  Britain,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  affected  by  the  indirect  rela- 
tions of  such  States  to  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  the  treatment  of  neutral  and  belliger- 
ent ships  in  Commonwealth  waters  in 
time  of  war. 

The  Governor-General  may  not  leave  the 
Commonwealth  without  having  first  obtained 
leave  from  the  Imperial  Government,  to 
whom  he  is  alone  responsible  for  his  official 
acts. 

THE   STATE   GOVERNORS. 
The  powers  and  functions  of  the  State 
Governors  are,  within  their  respective  States, 
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very  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
or-General for  the  Commonwealth,  and  are 
defined  by  the  terms  of  their  Commissions, 
and  also  by  the  Royal  Instructions  accom- 
panying the  same.  A  State  Governor  is  the 
official  head  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
assents  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  to  all  Bills 
passed  by  the  Parliament,  reserving  for  the 
Royal  Assent  certain  classes  of  BiUs,  which 
are  regulated  by  the  Constitution  Acts  and 
by  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Governors  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  guided  by  their 
Executive  Councils ;  the  chief  matters  in 
which  the  exercise  of  discretion  is  required 
being  the  granting  or  withholding  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  when  requested  by  a 
Premier  ;  the  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry  ; 
or  the  assenting  to,  vetoing,  or  receiving  of 
Bills  passed  by  the  Legislative  Chambers. 
The  Governors  are  authorised,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  administer  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  by  the  reprieve  or  pardon  of 
criminal  offenders  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  to  remit  fines  and  penalties  due  to  the 
Crown.  All  moneys  to  be  expended  for  the 
pubHc  service  are  issued  from  the  Treasury 
under  the  Governor's  warrant. 


THE   FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
six  being  returned  by  each  of  the  original 
federating  States.  Members  of  this  Chamber 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  by  a 
provision  in  the  Constitution  a  certain  num- 
ber retire  at  the  end  of  every  third  year, 
although  they  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
double  that  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  States  are  represented 
on  a  population  basis.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  five  members  in 
each  original  State.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  elected  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Parliament,  which  is  limited  to 
three  years.  In  elections  for  Senators  each 
State  is  counted  as  a  single  electorate,  but  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  sub-division  had  to  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  provide  workable 
electorates  in  each  State  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £600  per  annum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

In  each  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Government  is  administered  by 
a  number  of  chief  departments,  on  Hues 
similar  to  those  on  which  administrative 
government  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  States,  the  number  and 
functions  of  the  administrative  departments 
vary  considerably.  In  many  cass  emore  than 
one  department  is  under  the  control  of  a 
single  Minister.  The  tabular  statement  given 
here  shows  the  sub-departments  and  branches 
of  each  Ministerial  department  in  each  State 
and  in  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the 
Acts  administered  and  other  more  important 
matters  dealt  with. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

In  all  civihsed  nations,  whatever  the  pre- 
vious course  of  their  constitutional  history, 
the  persistent  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
functions  of  the  central  Government,  with 
repeated  assumption  of  new  and  onerous 
duties  and  responsibilities,  has  rendered 
some  attempts  at  decentralisation  and  some 
form  of  local  government  essential.  Without 
such  relief,  national  administration  would 
be  difficult.  Experience,  ancient  and  modern 
alike,  has  demonstrated  that  a  completely 
centralised  bureaucracy — that  is,  a  body 
of  officials  working  from  a  single  centre 
and  responsible  only  to  itself — cannot  carry 
on  indefinitely  the  administration  of  a  large 
country ;  such  a  body  tends  to  ignore  the 
varieties  of  local  conditions,  to  become  stereo- 
typed in  its  ideas  and  methods,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  breakdown  is  inevitable.  There  are 
two  possible  policies  which  a  Legislature  may 
adopt  towards  local  authorities,  apart  from 
the  imposition  of  compulsory  duties  upon 
them. 

There  is,  first,  (a)  the  grant  of  general 
power  to  all  local  bodies  of  a  particular  class 
— that  is,  the  Legislature  may  establish  a  set 
of  authorities  an  ^  empower  them  to  do  any- 
thing which  in  their  judgment  will  tend  to 
promote  the  satisfactory  administration  and 
general  well-being  of  the  areas  under  their 
control,  so  long  as  any  particular  powers 
which  they  propose  to  use  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  or  reserved  to  other  authorities. 
But,  as  this  liberty  might  easily  in  some  cases 
be  abused,  there  is  necessarily  the  restriction, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  authorities  in 
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Departments,  Sub-departments, 
Branches,  etc. 


1.  Prime  Minister's — 

la)  Auditor-General 

(b)  Public  Service   Commissioner 


2.  Attorney-Generars: — 

(fl)  Crown-Solicitor 
{b)  High  Court 

(c)  Patents,  Copyright,  Designs,  and 
Trade  Marks 


3.  Home  Affairs — 

(a)  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics 
{b)  Electoral  Office 
(c)  I^ands  and  Surveys 
id)  Meteorological  Office 
(e)  Public  Works 


Treasury — 

(a)  lyand  Tax  and  Assessment 
(6)  Old  Age  Pensions 
(c)  Maternity  Bonus 


5.  Trade  and  Customs — 

(a)  Customs  and  Excise 

(b)  Fisheries 

(c)  Navigation 

(d)  Quarantine 


6.  External  Affairs — 

(a)  Advertising  and  Immigration 

(b)  High  Commissioner's  Office 

(c)  Northern  Territory' 

(d)  Papua 

(e)  Territorv  acquiied  from  Germany 

in  Grea't  War  of  1914-18 


Defence — 

(a)  Military  Board 

(b)  Naval  Board 

(c)  Air  Board 


8.  Postmaster-Gsnsral's- 


Acts  Administered. 


Arbitration  (Public  Service),  Common- 
wealth Public  Service  Commonwealth 
Salaries,  Parliamentary  Allowances,  Peth- 
erick  Collection,  Royal  Commissiors 


Acts  Interpretation,  Amendments  Incor- 
poration, Bills  of  Exchange,  Common- 
wealth Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Copy- 
right, Designs,  Evidence,  Extradition, 
High  Court  Procedure,  Judiciary,  Jury 
Exemption, Parliamentary  Papers,Patents, 
Trade-marks  and  Designs,  Rules  Publica- 
tion, Service  and  Execution  of  Process, 
State  lyaw  and  Records  Recognition, 
Statutory  Declarations 


Census  and  Statistics,  Commonwealth 
Electoral,  Commonwealth  Franchise,  Con- 
stitution Alteration  (Senate  Elections), 
Disputed  Elections  and  Qualifications, 
Electoral  Divisions,  Electoral  Validating, 
Governor-General's  Residences,  Kalgoor- 
lie  to  Port  Augusta  Railway,  l^ands 
Acquisition,  Meteorology,  Referendum 
(Constitution  Alteration),  Representation, 
Seat  of  Government,  Seat  of  Government 
Acceptance,  Seat  of  Government  Admin- 
istration, Senate  Elections 

Appropriation,  Audit,  Australian  Notes, 
Bank  Notes  Tax,  Coinage,  Commonwealth 
Bank,  Commonwealth  Inscribed  Stock, 
Constitution  Alteration  (State  Debts), 
Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  I^and  Tax, 
I^and  Tax  Assessment,  I^ife  Assurance 
(Companies),  I^oan  Act,  Marine  Insurance, 
Maternity  Bonus,  Supply,  Surplus 
Revenue,  Tasmania  Grant,  Trust  Ftmd 
Advances 

Australian  Industries  Preservation,  Beer 
Excise,  Bounties,  Commerce  (trade  de- 
scriptions), Customs,  Customs  (Inter-State 
Accounts),  Customs  Tariff,  Distillation, 
Excise,  Excise  Procedure,  Excise  Tariff, 
lyighthouse.  Manufactures  Encourage- 
ment, Quarantine,  Sea-carriage  of  Goods, 
Seamen's  Compensation,  Secret  Com- 
missions, Shale  Oils  Bounties,  Spirits, 
Sugar  Bounty 

Contract  immigrants.  Emigration,  High 
Commissioner,  Immigration  Restriction, 
Naturalisation,  Northern  Territory  Ac- 
ceptance, Northern  Territory  (Adminis- 
tration), Pacific  Island  Labourers,  Papua, 
ex-German  Sphere 


Defence,  Naval  Agreement,  Naval  De- 
fence, Military  Service,  Pensions,  Aerial 
Defence,  etc. 


Pacific  Cable,  Post  and  Telegraph,  Post 
and  Telegraph  Rates,  Purchase  Telephone 
Lines    Acquisition,    Telegraph,    Wireless 
I    Telegraphy 


Matters  dealt  with  or  under  Control. 


Auditor-General  and  Staff,  Communica- 
tion with  the  Governor-General,  Communi- 
cation with  the  States,  Officers  of  the 
Parliament,  Public  Service  Commissioner 
and  Staff,  Royal  Commissions,  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  Gazette,  the  Federal 
Executive  Council 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  Bills'^of 
Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration,  Copyright,  Crown  I^aw 
Offices,  Designs,  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Cases,  Foreign  Corporations,  Judiciary  and 
Courts,  Marriage,  Patents,  Parliamentary 
Drafting,  Recognition  throughout  Common- 
wealth of  State  laws,  records  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Service  and  Execution 
throughout  Commonwealth  of  State  process 
and  judgments,  Trade  Marks,  Trading  and 
Financial  Corporations  formed  within  the 
limits  of  the  Commonwealth 

Astronomy,  Census  and  Statistics,  Elec- 
tions, Franchise,  Lands,  Meteorologgr, 
Public  Works,  Railways,  Representation  of 
the  People,  Rivers,  Seat  of  Government^ 
Surveys  3, 


Appropriation  and  Supply,  Assistance  to 
States,  Banking,  Currency,  Coin  and  Legal 
Tender,  Government  Printer,  Insurance, 
Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  Maternity 
Bonus,  Public  Loans,  Public  Moneys,  State 
Debts,  Taxation  (other  than  duties  of  Cus- 
toms and  of  Excise) 


Boimties,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Customs 
and  Excise,  Fisheries  (other  than  Pearl 
Shell  or  Trepang)  in  Australian  waters  be- 
yond territorial  limits,  Inter-State  Com- 
mission, Lighthouses,  Lightships,  Beacons 
and  Buoys,  Quarantine,  Trade  and;Com- 
merce  (including  Navigation  and  Shipping) 
Weights  and  Measures 


Consular  Appointments,  External  Affairs, 
Pearl  Shell  and  Trepang  Fisheries  in 
Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits, 
High  Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Emi- 
gration, Influx  of  Criminals,  Naturalisation 
and  Aliens,  Passports,  People  of  Races 
(other  than  the  Aboriginal  races  in  any 
State)  for  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  ■ 
make  special  laws.  Relations  with  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Territories  of  the  Common- 
wealth 

Control  of  Railways  with  respect   to 
transport  for  Naval  and  Military  purposes, 
Naval  and  Military   Defence,   Naval  and 
Military  Factories  and  Workshops,  Aero- 
planes, and  Aerial  Navigation 

Postal,  Telegraph,  and  other  like  services 
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question,  that  the  actual  exercise  of  these 
general  powers  shall  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  an  administrative  department  of  the 
central  government.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lyCgislature  may  (b)  grant  only  specific 
powers  to  local  bodies — that  is,  may  give 
them  permission  to  do  all  or  any  of  a  number 
of  enumerated  things,  with  or  without  the 
approval  of  the  central  departments,  and  in 
this  case  nothing  further  can  be  done  by  the 
local  body  unless  permitted  by  fresh  legis- 
lative enactments. 


T 


local  authorities  being  able  to  obtain  addi- 
tional powers  for  particular  works  or  under- 
takings by  means  of  special  acts.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  Continental 
systems  has  two  important  results. 

The  first  is  that  in  England  (Australia, 
etc.)  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  local 
authorities  depends  upon  the  temper  and 
ideas  of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation  ; 
whilst  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  controlling  influence  is 
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In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
legislation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has 
ordinarily  followed  the  first  of  these  two 
methods,  and  has  given  to  the  local  self- 
governing  communities  power  to  do  any- 
thing for  which  they  can  get  administrative 
approval ;  while  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  practice  has  been  the  opposite  one 
— local  authorities  are  empowered  to  do  only 
specified  things  ;  but  in  order,  in  spite  of  this, 
to  allow  free  play  to  local  initiative  and  enter- 
prise.  Parliamentary  procedure  permits  of 


ordinarily  exercised  by  a  bureaucracy  whose 
opinions  upon  the  matter  in  question  may 
or  may  not  be  coincident  with  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  electorate.  The  result  is 
that  in  Australia  it  is  the  business  of  the 
State  Parliaments  to  determine  what  powers 
are  to  be  conferred  upon  local  authorities, 
while  ordinarily,  under  the  Continental 
systems  the  administrative  bodies  have  to 
regulate  what  the  local  authorities  may  or 
may  not  do.  The  efficiency  of  such  Contin- 
ental systems  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  controlling  bureaucracy, 
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although  it  is  true  that  the  legal  powers  of  a 
municipality  under  that  system  might  be 
very  much  wider  than  those  of  a  municipal 
council  in  AustraUa.  If  the  bureaucracy  is 
enterprising  and  ready  to  encourage  and  aid 
in  every  way  the  growth  of  local  action  and 
experiment — -as  it  was  in  Prussia  previous 
to  the  Great  War— then  there  is  the  largest 
scope  for  municipal  development ;  but  if,  as 
in  France,  the  bureaucracy  is  conservative 
in  its  ideas  and  slow  to  move,  the  action  of 
local  authorities  remains  cramped  and 
limited. 

The  second  important  result  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Australian  and  Continental 
systems  is  that  in  all  matters  entrusted  to 
them,  local  authorities  in  Australia  consider 
their  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  law  according 
to  the  will  of,  and  in  the  manner  desired  by, 
the  ratepayers  of  their  local  areas,  subject 
generally  to  the  supervision  of  the  central 
Government,  whereas  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  local  authorities  regard  themselves 
normally  as  bodies  appointed  to  carry  out, 
within  their  respective  localities,  the  will  of 
the  central  Government,  even  in  such  matters 
as  are  of  purely  local  importance.  Local 
authorities  under  the  Continental  systems 
are  responsible  to  the  central  Government 
and  are  subject  to  administrative  control, 
whilst  in  Australia  municipal  councils,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  infringe  the  Acts  under 
which  they  are  constituted,  or  which  they 
have  to  administer,  are  responsible  only  to 
the  ratepayers  of  their  respective  localities. 

Canada 

r  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  confederation 
of  nine  Provinces.  The  duties  of  government 
are  divided  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Provinces.  The  Dominion  is  governed  by  a 
Legislature  or  Parliament,  which  makes  the 
laws.  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  houses, 
the  Commons,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
Senate,  appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  qualification  of  voters  for  the  House 
of  Commons  varies  in  the  different  Provinces, 
being  fixed  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures, 
but  it  is  either  manhood  suffrage — one  man, 
one  vote — or  the  property  qualification  is 
very  Ught. 

THE   CABIKET. 

The  Cabinet,  or  Government,  which  ad- 
ministers the  laws  passed  by  Parliament,  is 


composed  of  members  of  ParHament,  who 
must  have  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the 
Commons,  or  elective  branch,  in  order  to 
hold  power. 

A  change  of  policy,  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  Government,  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
an  election  to  decide  as  to  the  views  of  the 
people  on  the  change  already  made  or  pro- 
posed may  be  held  at  any  time. 

This  is  the  system  known  as  responsible 
government,  whereby  every  member  of  the 
Government  is  fully  and  entirely  responsible 
to  the  people  for  every  administrative  act  of 
himself  or  his  colleagues,  and  places  the 
people  in  more  direct  and  absolute  control 
than  any  other  form. 

DOMINION   PARLIAMENT. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  controls  the 
criminal  law,  the  militia,  the  post  office,  rail- 
ways, indirect  taxation  by  the  tariff  and 
excise,  trade  relations  with  other  countries, 
and,  speaking  generally,  all  matters  of 
national  concern. 

The  Dominion  owns,  and  controls  the  ad- 
ministration of,  the  public  lands  in  the  three 
Central  Provinces  and  throughout  Northern 
Canada.  These  Provinces  still  contain  many 
millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  yet  un- 
occupied and  available  for  immediate  settle- 
ment. The  responsibility  for  their  develop- 
ment rests  upon  the  Dominion  Government, 
which,  therefore,  takes  up  the  work  of  pro- 
moting immigration. 

PROVINCIAL   LEGISLATURES. 

The  Provinces  are  governed  by  Legislatures 
elected  by  the  people,  and  have  responsible 
government  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Dominion.  They  are  charged  with  pro- 
viding the  civil  law  and  administering  both 
civil  and  criminal  laws. 

They  provide  for  education  and  for 
municipal  government,  and  for  direct  tax- 
ation in  their  support,  and,  generally,  all 
matters  of  a  purely  provincial  or  local  nature. 
Primary  education  is  amply  provided  for  in 
all  the  Provinces,  and  is  generally  free. 

Although  the  Provinces  have  the  right  to 
charter,  aid,  and  construct  railways,  in 
practice  this  right  is  chiefly  exercised  by 
the  Dominion. 

The  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
British  Columbia  have  vast  areas  of  public 
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lands  which  are  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  Provinces.  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  have  very  little  public  lands 
left,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  has  none. 

REPRESENTATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
consists  of  the  Senate  with  87  members  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  221  members, 
senators  being  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Governor-General  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  elected  by  the  people. 
The  limit  of  duration  for  each  Parliament  is 
five  years.  A  Redistribution  Act,  passed 
after  each  census,  readjusts  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
accordance  with  rules  laid  down  in  Section 
51  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
of  the  Imperial  ParHament  (30-31  Vict., 
c.  3).  These  rules  provide  that  the  Province 
of  Quebec  shall  always  have  the  fixed 
number  of  65  members,  and  that  there  shall 
be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other  Provinces 
such  a  number  of  members  as  will  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  popu- 
lation (ascertained  by  the  census)  as  the 
number  65  bears  to  the  population  of 
Quebec. 

Indian    Empire 

HOME    GOVERNMENT. 

Until  the  great  Mutiny,  India  was  governed 
by  a  Chartered  Company,'  with  powers  similar 
to,  but  in  excess  of,  those  possessed  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  until  lately 
administering  Rhodesia.  {See  India,  His- 
tory.) On  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt,  the  British  Government  assumed 
control  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in  1858  a  law 
was  passed  vesting  the  supreme  authority 
over  India  in  the  Crown,  acting  through  a 
"  Secretary  of  State  for  India,"  whose  salary 
was  provided  from  the  revenues  of  India. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  old  "  Court 
of  Directors "  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
came  the  establishment  of  a  Council  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  State.  This  body  is 
known  as  "  The  Council  of  India,"  and  con- 
sists of  thirteen. members,  of  whom  nine  must 
have  had  at  least  ten  years'  experience  in 
Indian  administration,  law,  and  commerce. 
Two  members  of  this  Council  are  Indians. 
The  powers  of  this  Council  are  principally 
advisory,  but  matters  affecting  finance  are. 


according  to  law,  disposed  of  by  a  majority 
of  votes  in  Council.  In  all  other  matters  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  can,  if  he  so 
desires,  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Council. 
Papers  of  a  secret,  or  information  of  a  confi- 
dential character  are  not  placed  before  the 
Council,  but  it  advises  upon  a  veritable  host 
of  matters  of  lesser  importance,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  divided  into  seven  departmental 
committees. 

The  actual  legal  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  almost  autocratic,  so  long  as  he  has 
the  confidence  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  support 
of  a  strong  Parliamentary  majority,  but  so 
great  are  the  responsibilities  of  this  office 
that  no  statesman  of  ability — mostly  without 
Indian  experience — would  lightly  disregard 
the  strong  advice  of  the  Council,  combined 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

A  Proclamation  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1858 
defined  the  function  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  his  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
follows  :  "  To  administer  the  Government  in 
Our  name,  and  generally  to  act  in  Our  name 
and  on  Our  behalf,  subject  to  such  orders  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceive through  one  of  Our  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State. ' '  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  Governor-General,  or  Viceroy,  as  he  is 
now  styled,  is  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  can  accept  or  refuse  advice  from 
the  Council-of -India,  but  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King-Emperor. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  in  his 
deHberations  by  a  secretariat  and  clerical 
establishment,  known  as  the  India  Office 
(London),  the  staff  of  which  is  principally 
composed  of  permanent  officials  drawn  from 
the  Imperial  Civil  Service  (q.v.).  The  cost 
of  this  establishment  is  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  India. 

GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA. 

The  administrative  system  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  pre-Mutiny  days  is 
described  in  some  detail  in  the  article  in  this 
Encyclopedia  on  the  History  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  1773  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  establishing  a  Governor 
assisted  by  a  small  Advisory  Council  in  each 
of  the  three  great  British-Indian  Presidencies 
— Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  Gov- 
ernorship of  Bengal  was  declared^supreme. 
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and  the  chief  official  therein  was  given  the 
title  of  Governor-General.  On  the  transfer- 
ence of  Indian  Administration  and  control 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  the  title  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  India  was  altered 
and  raised  to  that  of  "  Viceroy." 

The  "  Viceroy  and  Governor-General "  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  assisted  by 
an  Executive  Council,  which  consists  of  eight 
members,  at  least  three  of  whom  must  have 
had  ten  years'  practical  experience  of  Indian 
affairs.  Four  members  of  this  Council  are 
distinguished  Indians.  The  business  of 
Government  is  largely  distributed  among 
these  officials,  who  may  be  termed  Heads 
of  Departments.  These  Secretaries  to  the 
Government  of  India  must  submit  all 
questions  of  importance  to  the  Viceroy,  who 
can  either  pronounce  judgment  or  reserve 
it  until  after  discussion  in  Council  (or  submit 
the  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
London).  All  military  matters  are  disposed 
of  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  an 
adequate  staff  under  him,  and  is  himself, 
ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Execu- 
tive Council. 

The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of 
eight  members  having  charge  of  (1)  Military 
affairs,  (2)  Home  affairs,  (3)  Revenue,  Agri- 
culture and  Public  Works,  (4)  Commerce  and 
Industry,  (5)  Education  and  Sanitation,  (6) 
Finance,  (7)  Law  and  Legislation. 

The  portfolio  of  (8)  Foreign  affairs  (con- 
cerning Native  Indian  States  and  external 
affairs  of  India)  is  retained  by  the  Viceroy. 
All  railway  affairs  are  dealt  with  by  a 
Railway  Board,  which  is  in  communication 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

The  powers  of  the  Viceroy  are  very  great. 
He  can  overrule  his  Executive  Council,  veto 
any  legislation  of  which  he  disapproves,  and 
Je^slate  on  his  own  authority,  but,  in  the 
latter  case,  any  law  made  by  himself  can 
'only  continue  in  force  for  a  maximum  period 
of  six  months.  The  power  of  initiating  legis- 
lation was  given  for  use  in  emergencies,  and 
has  seldom  been  employed.  The  official  cor- 
respondence between  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Hpme  Government  is  known  to  members  of 
tibe  Executive  Council,  who  append  their 
signatures  to  the  dispatches,  but  the  Viceroy 
is  also  in  private  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  to  show  this 


correspondence  to  members  of  his  Executive 
Council. 

The  actual  administration  is  conducted  by 
11  Departments  under  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Government.  These  departments  and  the 
principal  affairs  with  which  they  deal  are  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  Foreign  and  Political  Department — 

{a)  Relations  with  Afghanistan,  Nepal 
Tibet,  Persia,  China,  and  other 
countries  adjacent  to  British  India. 

[h]  Supervision  of  the  Native  Stfites 
of  India  through  Political  Resi- 
dents and  Agents,  whom  it  ap- 
points. 

(c)  Relations  with  Iraq,  Persian  Gulf, 
Muscat,  Oman  and  other  portions 
of  Arabia,  through  its  accredited 
Political   Residents. 

(2)  Finance  Department — 

(a)  Public  Accounts 
{h)  Loans. 

(c)  Taxation. 

(d)  Opium. 

(e)  Currency. 
(/)  Banking. 
(g)  The  Mints. 

(3)  Army  Department— 

(a)  All  matters  connected   with  the 

Indian  Army. 
{b)  Certain   matters   connected   with 

the  North- West  Frontier  of  India. 
(c)   Garrisons  of  Indian  troops  in  out- 
'  lying  stations. 

(4)  Home  Department — 

{a)  Civil  Service. 

[h)  Judicial  System. 

(c)  Police  Forces. 

{d)  Prisons. 

(5)  Revenue  and  Agriculture  Department — 

{a)  Land  Revenue. 
(h)  Forests. 

(c)  Surveys. 

(d)  Agricultural  development. 

(e)  Famine  relief. 

(6)  Commercial   Department — 

(a)  Trade. 
\h)  Shipping. 

[c)  Ports. 

[d)  Customs. 

[e)  Excise. 

(/)   Postal  Services. 

(^)  Telegraphs  and  Wireless. 
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(7)  Industrial  Department — 

{a)  Factories. 

{b)  Stores. 

(c)   Munitions  for  Military  Forces. 

(8)  Public  Works  Department — 

{a)  Irrigation. 

(b)  Roads. 

(c)  Public  Buildings. 

{d)  The  new  Imperial  Capital  at  Delhi. 

(9)  Education  Department — 

{a)  lyocal  Government. 

(b)  Education. 

(c)  Sanitation. 

{d)  Public  Health. 

(10)  Railway  Department — 

{a)  Railways. 

{b)  River  Transport. 

(11)  Legislative  Department — 

{a)  Government  Bills. 

(b)  Relations  with  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature. 
The  Government  of  India,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  the  Viceroy,  and  his  Executive  Coun- 
cil, with  headquarters  at  Delhi  and  Simla, 
assisted  by  the  eleven  Departments  of  State. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  more  modern 
factor  in  the  political  system— the  Indian 
Legislature. 

THE    PARLIAMENT    OF    INDIA. 

Under  the  Government  of  India  Act  1919 
an  Indian  Legislature  was  formally  estab- 
lished. It  consists  of  the  Viceroy  and  two 
Chambers :  (1)  the  Council  of  State;  and  (2) 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  has 
34  elected  members  and  25  nominated  mem- 
bers, of  whom  19  are  officials,  and  the  latter 
Chamber  104  elected  members  and  39  nomin- 
ated members,  of  whom  25  are  officials.  The 
representation  of  the  diiferent  races  and 
interests,  so  far  as  elected  members  are  con- 
cerned, is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Bills  must  be  passed  by  both  Chambers, 
except  in  special  cases  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  Act.  In  emergencies  the  Vice- 
roy can  secure  legislation,  return  Bills,  or 
veto  proposed  legislation  which  in  his  judg- 
ment affects  the  safety  or  tranquility  of 
India. 

The  Budget  is  submitted  to  both  Cha;inbers, 
and  is  voted  on  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  certain  heads  of  expenditure  must  be 
passed.  In  all  cases  the  Governdr-General-in- 
Council  can  act,  and  authorise  expenditure, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  or  reduction  of 


Representation. 

Council 
of  State. 

Legislative 
Assembly. 

Buropean  Commerce 

Non-Mohammedan 

Mohammedans 

Sikhs 

General  Population 

I^andowners 

Indian  Commerce    - 

Bengal  National  Chamber 

of  Commerce 
Burmese 

3 

17 

10 

1 

3 

9 
48 
30 

2 

7 
3 

1 
3 

Total  Elected  Members 

34 

104 

Nominated    -            -            - 

25 

39 

Grand  total       - 

59 

143 

grants  by  the  Legislature  when  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Although  the  Government  of  India'"  is 
independent  of  the  votes  of  the  Legislature 
and  is  responsible  only  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  the  Home  Government 
(q.v.),  in  actual  practice  it  is,  nevertheless, 
guided  by  public  opinion  as  expressed  through 
this  elected  body. 

The  composition  of  both  Houses  ensures 
very  wide  representation,  and  does  not  ex- 
clude important  minorities.  For  example, 
the  members  representing  Mohammedan 
interests  in  India  would  have  been  scarcely 
likely  to  have  found  such  a  powerful  place 
had  the  system  of  representation  been  purely 
territorial  or  social.  The  Mohammedan  in- 
terest, although  important  in  the  aggregate, 
would  have  been  outvoted  almost  every- 
where had  a  more  orthodox  system  been 
introduced.  The  legislature  has  considerable 
powers.  It  can  guide  or  obstruct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  by  asking  questions 
and  can  in  this  manner  make  its  voice  heard, 
and  also  make  uncomfortable  the  position 
of  any  Government  official  of  whom  it  dis- 
approves. Members  can  move  resolutions 
affecting  the  policy  of  India. 

PROVINCIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

British  India  has  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  Provinces  {see  Indian  Empire)  for 
active  administrative  purposes.  Each  of 
these  Provinces  is  ruled  by  a  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor.     In  the  former  case 
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there  is  an  Executive  Council  of  three  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  must  be  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vants of  long  experience.  In  the  latter  case 
there  need  be  no  Executive  Council,  but  the 
lyieutenant-Governor  is  assisted  in  actual 
practice  by  "  Secretaries  "  or  officials  with 
delegated  powers.  The  difference  between  a 
Governor  and  a  lyieutenant-Governor  is  that 
the  former  is  often  a  distinguished  British 
statesman  with  but  little  (comparatively) 
Indian  experience,  but  possessing  the  great 
advantage  of  an  unbiased  mind  and  fresh 
ideas,  he,  therefore,  needs  an  Executive  (or 
Advisory)  Council  of  experienced  officials.  A 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  always  a  high  official 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  with  long  practical 
experience  in  India,  and,  therefore,  needs  no 
J^dvisory  Council,  but  only  assistance  in  the 
work  of  administration.* 

Most  of  the  Provinces  of  British  India  have 
Legislative  Councils  modelled  on  the  same 
dues  and  with  similar  powers  (local)  to  those 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature  at  Delhi.  In  the 
case  of  these  Councils,  however,  the  mawrity 
are  non-official  members,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion are  elected. 

The  Government  of  India  retains  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  truly  "  Imperial  "  services, 
such  as  the  army,  the  political  service, 
customs  tariff,  general  taxation,  currency, 
telegraphs,  railways,  and  State  borrowings, 
but  over  many  other  branches  of  administra- 
tion the  Provincial  Governments  have  com- 
plete control.  In  order  to  provide  for  these 
responsibilities,  Provincial  Governments  re- 
tain a  certain  share  of  the  revenue  collected. 
It  would  be  misleading  to  give  here  the  exact 
composition  of  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils,  as  the  number  of  members  changes. 

LOCAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

British  India  is  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  into  (about)  266  "  Districts  "  with 
areas  varying  from  2,000  to  10,000  square 
miles,  and  populations  of  from  500,000  to 
4,000,000.  In  each  District  there  is  a  "  Dis- 
trict Officer  "  or  "  Deputy  Commissioner," 
who  supervises  the  collection  of  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  and  also  holds  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  district.  This  official 
hears  appeals  from  magistrates  in  various 
parts  holding  lesser  magisterial  powers,  and 
can  institute   methods   for  the  prevention 


as  well  as  the  suppression  of  crime.  Although 
actually  responsible  only  for  the  fiscal  and 
magisterial  administration,  he  also  possesses 
general  powers  of  supervision  over  all  de- 
partmental officers  in  the  district.  With  the 
police  he  is  in  close  connection,  and  he  can 
advise  and  even  intervene  between  the  en- 
gineering, medical,  and  forest  officers  and 
their  departmental  chiefs  at  headquarters. 
These  powers  give  to  the  District  Officer  a 
measure  of  authority  amounting  almost  to 
what  may  be  termed  a  local  Governor. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no 
check  is  placed  on  the  liberal  powers  of 
District  Officers.  Appeals  can  be  made  from 
the  decisions  of  these  Officers  to  the  Court  of 
the  Sessions  Judge,  who  is  quite  independent 
of  "  District  "  authority.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  supervises  the  work 
of  all  District  Officers  through  Commissioners 
— one  being  appointed  to  supervise  a  "  Divis- 
ion "  consisting  of  five  or  six  districts. 

The  departmental  officers,  such  as  police 
officials,  engineers,  medical  officers,  and  those 
in  the  forest  service,  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  Inspectors-General  of  Police,  Chief 
Engineers,  Inspectors-General  of  Civil  Hos- 
pitals and  Conservators  of  Forests. 

INDIAN   CIVIL   SERVICE. 

Although  an  account  of  this  wonderful 
administrative  corps  appears  under  Indian 
Empire,  it  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  few 
statistical  facts  concerning  it  to  enable  the 
reader  of  this  artcle  to  understand  by  whom 
the  actual  work  of  administration  is  carried 
on.  About  the  I.C.S.  as  a  body,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  no  finer  administrative  corps 
exists,  although,  perhaps,  rather  too  few  in 
number  and  rather  too  restricted  as  regards 
entry  to  encourage  brilliance. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  the  nerve  sys- 
tem of  the  administration  which  it  practically 
monopolises.  Although  it  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  technical  departments  of 
government,  such  as  education,  engineering, 
medical,  police,  or  forest  services.  Its  chief 
functions  are  the  judicial  and  execiitive  ad- 
ministration of  British  India,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  lofty  seats  in  the 
Government  of  the  Empire,  such  as  that  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  some  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  (also  of  course  of  the  Indian 


Executive  Councils  are  now  being  appointed  for  the  assistance  of  I,ieutenant-Goveinors. 
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Tyegislature)  ;  of  the  Governorships  of  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  and  of  most  of  the  Judge- 
ships of  the  High  Court. 

The  posts  reserved  for  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  are  classed  as  "Imperial," 
as  distinct  from  similar  "Provincial"  appoint- 
ments, many  of  which  are  occupied  by  natives. 
The  number  of  Imperial  posts  is  only  about 
687,  but,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  training 


of  junior  officers  of  the  I.C.S.,  and  for 
vacancies  through  leave  or  ill-health,  the 
Service  is  maintained  at  about  1,050  mem- 
bers— to  administer  a  vast  territory  popu- 
lated by  nearly  320  millions  of  mixed  races. 
The  Provincial  posts,  including  the  majority 
of  civil  judgeships  and  magistracies,  are 
often  occupied  by  natives,  and  number 
about  3.800. 
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MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  in  this  elementary  class  of  ad- 
ministration that  Indian  native  talent  is 
being  slowly  schooled  for  higher  adminis- 
trative control  on  European  lines.  Honor- 
ary Magistrates,  with  powers  corresponding 
■to  those  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England, 
are  appointed,  and  between  3,000-4,000 
Indian  gentlemen  are  rendering  unpaid  ser- 
vices in  this  way.  There  are  also  Honorary 
Civil  Judges.  Every  town  in  British  India 
(5,000  population  upwards)  has  been  given 
a„  Municipal  Board,  and  the  welfare  of 
village  communities  and  the  country- 
side has  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  Rural  Boards,  whose  jurisdiction  spreads 
•over  the  whole  country.  There  are  742 
Municipal  and  about  1,100  Rural  Boards, 
administering  revenues  of  about  £4,000,000 
<:ollectively.  The  average  proportion  of 
elected  members  on  the  municipal  Boards 
amounts  to  one-half,  the  other  being  filled 
b)y  Government  nomination.  This  style  of 
self-government  is  comparatively  new  to 
India  and  needs  ofiicial  guidance. 


Newfoundland 

The  oldest  Colony  of  the  British  Empire  is 
Newfoundland,  wldch  was  annexed  to  the 
Crown  of  England  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  1583.  Queen  Elizabeth  accepted  the  new 
possession,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  Fifteen  years  later 
the  first  Governor  was  appointed,  and  New- 
foundland was  administered  as  a  Crown 
Colony  until  given  responsible  government 
in  1855. 

The  Governor  is  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council.  The  Parliament  consists  of  two 
Houses,  the  I^egislative  Council  of  not  more 
than  24  members  nominated  by  the  Crown 
and  appointed  for  life,  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  ,  composed  of  36  elected  members. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  Parliament  is  four 
years.  Every  British  male  subject,  who  has 
reached  21  years  of  age,  is  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  The  seat  of  Government  is  St. 
John's,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

New  Zealand 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over 
New    Zealand   in    January,    1840,  and  the 
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country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales  until  the  3rd  May,  1841,  when  it  was 
made  a  separate  Colony.  The  seat  of  Govern- 
ment was  at  Auckland^  and  the  Executive 
included  the  Governor,  and  three  gentlemen 
holding  office  as  Colonial  Secretary,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General.  The  suc- 
cessors of  these  officials  continued  in  office 
until  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment on  the  7th  May,  1856.  Only  one  of 
them — the  Hon.  Mr.  Swainson,  without 
ceasing  to  be  Attorney-General — sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  (being 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council)  which  was 
opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854.  During  the 
session  of  that  year  there  were  associated 
with  the  permanent  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  latter  held  no  port- 
folios. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  was  at  first 
vested  in  the  Governor,  who  was  responsible 


only  to  the  Crown  ;  but,  in  1852,  an  Act 
granting  representative  institutions  to  the 
Colony  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  ParHa- 
ment.  Under  it  the  constitution  of  a  General 
Assembly  for  the  whole  Colony  was  provided 
for,  to  consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the 
members  of  which  were  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  and  of  an  elective  House  of 
Representatives . 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  but  the 
members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under 
a  system  of  Responsible  Government  were 
appointed  in  the  year  1856.  By  the  Act  of 
1852  the  Colony  was  divided  into  six  Pro- 
vinces, each  to  be  presided  over  by  an 
elective  Superintendent  and  to  have  an 
elective  Provincial  Council,  empowered  to 
legislate,  except  on  certain  specified  subjects. 
The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  house- 
hold suffrage.    In  each  case  the  election  was 
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for  four  years,  but  a  dissolution  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  by  the  Governor  could  take 
place  at  any  time,  necessitating  a  fresh  elec- 
tion both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by 
the  whole  body  of  electors  of  the  Province  ; 
each  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  by  the 
electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, afterwards  increased  to  nine,  remained 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Colony  until  the  1st  November,  1876,  when 


J._907,  was  graciously  pleased  to  change  the 
style  and  designation  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  to  "  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand." 


THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  King. 
His  salary  is  £5,000  a  year,  with  an  annual 
allowance  of  £1,500  on  account  of  his  estab- 
lishment, and  of  £500  for  travelling  expenses, 
provided  by  the  Dominion, 
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they  were  aboUshed  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  body  having  been  vested 
with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution 
Act.  On  the  same  day,  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
Colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included 
within  municipalities)  into  counties,  and 
^tablished  a  system  of  local  government, 
came  into  force. 

On  addresses  from  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  His  Majesty  the  King,  by 
Order  in  Council,  dated  9th  September,  1907, 
and  by  Proclamation  issued  10th  September, 


Members  of  the  I^egislative  Council  hold 
their  seats  under  writs  of  summons  from  the 
Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  life  ;  but  in  September  of  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  making  appointments 
after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only, 
though  Councillors  may  be  re-appointed.  In 
either  case,  seats  may  be  vacated  by  resigna- 
tion or  extended  absence. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (now  designated  M.P.)  are  elected  for 
three  years  from  the  time  of  each  general 
election ;  but  at  any  time  a  dissolution  of 
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Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a 
general  election  necessary.  Four  of  the  mem- 
bers are  representatives  of  Native  constituen- 
cies. For  the  purpose  of  European  representa- 
Ation,  the  Dominion  is  divided  into  seventy- 
^  six  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one 
member.  The  full  number  of  members  com- 
posing the  House  of  Representatives  is  eighty . 
Members  of  this  House  are  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  electors. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Representa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  which  contained  a 
provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving 
his  vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate 
at  any  election.  In  1893  women  of  both  races 
were  granted  by  law  the  right  to  vote  at  the 


residential  qualification ;  but  in  1896  the 
property  qualification  was  abolished  (except 
in  case  of  existing  registrations),  and  residence 
alone  now  entitles  a  man  or  woman  to  have 
his  or  her  name  placed  upon  an  electoral  roll. 
For  Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori 
resident  in  any  Maori  electoral  district  (of 
which  there  are  four  only  in  the  Dominion), 
can  vote. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  con- 
stituting the  I^egislative  Council  is  forty-two, 
and  is  not  limited.  Prior  to  1891  Councillors 
summoned  by  the  Governor  held  their  ap- 
jpointments  for  life  ;  but  on  the  17th  Septem- 
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election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  qualification  for  registration 
is  the  same  for  both  sexes.  No  person  is  en- 
titled to  be  registered  on  more  than  one 
electoral  roll  within  the  Dominion.  Every 
man  registered  as  an  elector,  and  not  specially 
excepted  by  the  Legislature  Act  now  in  force, 
is  qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  any  electoral 
district.  For  European  representation,  every 
adult  person,  if  resident  one  year  in  the  Do- 
minion and  three  months  in  one  electoral 
district,  can  be  registered  as  an  elector. 
Freehold  property  of  the  value  of  £25  held 
for  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  registra- 
tion until  1896  entitled  a  man  or  woman  to 
register,  if  not  previously  registered  under  the. 


ber  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the 
Council  power  to  elect  its  own  Speaker  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  making  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven 
years  only,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  ap- 
pointment, though  every  such  Councillor 
may  be  re-appointed.  The  qualifications 
are  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  a  male 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  a  subject  of 
His  Majesty,  either  natural  born  or  natural- 
ised by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  or  by  or  under  any  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All 
contractors  to  the  public  service  to  an 
amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil  Servants  of  the 
Dominion    are     ineligible     as     Councillors. 
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Payment  of  Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £200 
a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also 
allowed.  A  deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting- 
day  is  made  in  case  of  an  absence  exceeding 
fourteen  sitting-days  in  any  one  session, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause.  Leave  of  absence  may  also  be  granted 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  when 
so  granted  for  a  session,  the  payment  ceases 
from  the  date  of  the  Proclamation  calling 
ParHament  to  meet  until  the  next  Proclama- 
tion calUng  Parliament  together  is  issued. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  number  of  members  constituting  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  eighty — seventy- 
six  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.  They  are 
now  designated  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  North  Island  at  present  returns  forty- 
two  European  members,  and  the  South  Island 
thirty-four.  The  elections  are  triennial,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  conditions  regarding  the  ex- 
clusion of  Government  contractors  and  Civil 
Servants  are  the  same  as  for  the  I^egislative 
Council.  The  payment  made  to  members 
of  the  I/)wer  House  is  £25  per  month  subject 
to  certain  deductions  for  absence  during 
session  not  due  to  sickness  or  other  unavoid- 
able cause.  Travelling  expenses  to  and  from 
Wellington  are  also  allowed. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

/  The  public  service  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
'  placed  under  the  direct  and  sole  control  of  a 
Commissioner  and  two  Assistants,  who  are 
appointed  for  seven  years,  are  responsible 
only  to  Parliament,  and  can  be  dismissed 
from  office  only  for  misbehaviour  or  incom- 
petence. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Commissioner  are 
very  wide.  They  include  the  inspection  of 
offices,  the  appointment,  promotion,  transfer, 
and  dismissal  of  officers,  and  the  framing  of 
regulations.  An  entrance  examination  and 
efficiency  and  educational  tests  for  promotion 
are  imposed  liy  the  Commissioner.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  an  appeal  Board,  so  that 
any  officer  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Board. 
^  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

For  purposes  of  local  government,  New 
Zealand  is  divided  into  counties  and 
boroughs ;     the    counties    being,     for     ad- 


ministrative purposes,  in  some  cases  sub- 
divided into  road  and  town  districts,  and 
certain  of  the  latter,  having  a  population  of 
over  500,  possess  powers  independent  of 
county  control. 

Counties  are  constituted  by  special  Act, 
but  two  or  more  existing  counties  may,  by 
Proclamation,  be  united  to  form  one  county. 
Boroughs  are  constituted  by  Proclamation 
and  must  possess  a  population  of  not  less 
than  1,000  but  must  not  exceed  in  area  jgtiore 
than  nine  square  miles,  nor  must  any  point 
be  distant  further  than  six  miles  from  another. 
Any  locality  not  exceeding  two  square  miles 
in  area,  outside  a  borough,  and  wherein  there 
are  not  less  than  fifty  householders,  may  be 
proclaimed  a  town  district.  A  road  district 
may  comprise  any  portion  of  the  area  o£  the 
county  within  which  it  lies,  and  may  be 
created  by  special  order  of  the  council  of  such 
county.  Harbour  Boards  are  formed  by 
special  Act,  and  in  some  cases  possess  rating 
powers  over  areas  already  included  within 
counties  and  boroughs.  Special  districts 
with  limited  powers,  may  be  constituted  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  river  protection, 
drainage  and  water-supply. 

The   Union  of   South  Africa 

The  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony  became  united,  on  the 
31st  May,  1910,  by  the  South  Africa  Act,  in 
a  Legislative  Union  under  a  single  Govern- 
ment, to  be  known  as  "  The  Union  of  South 
Africa."  The  Governor-General  is  appointed 
by  the  King.  He  is  also  the  "  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa,"  having  sole 
charge  of  the  Crown  Colonies  of  Bechuana- 
land,  Basutoland  and  Swaziland  {q.v.),  which 
do  not  form  part  of  the  Union. 

The  Governor-General  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  by  him.  This  body  administers 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  Union, 
which  has  charge  of  all  State  property,  the 
railways,  harbours,  and  customs.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Govern- 
or-General are  also  the  King's  Ministers  of 
State  for  the  Union. 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- 
General,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  King,  can 
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summon,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  both  Houses 
at  once,  or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-two  elected 
members,  eight  for  each  Province ;  and  eight 
nominated  members,  four  of  whom  are 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  native  affairs. 
The  first  election  of  Senators  was  made 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
by  the  two  Houses  of  each  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  sitting  in  council  as  one  body. 
Vacancies  are,  however,  filled  by  the  choice 
of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Province 
in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy 
(in  the  Senate)  occurs. 

Every  Senator  must  be  a  British  subject  of 
European  descent,  qualified  as  a  voter  in  one 
of  the  Provinces,  not  less  than  30  years  of  age, 
and  have  been  resident  within  the  Union  for 
five  years .  Elected  Senators  must  also  possess 
registered  property  to  the  value  of  ;f  500  above 
any:  mortgage. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  134 

elected  members  ;  the  Cape  Province  return- 

,     ing  51,  Natal  17,  the  Transvaal  Province  49, 

and  the  Orange  Free  State  1 7 .    Each  electoral 


district  in  each  Province  now  returns  one 
member. 

Every  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
must  be  a  British  subject  of  European  de- 
scent, qualified  as  a  voter,  and  have  been 
resident  within  the  Union  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Members  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  House  of  Assembly,  unless 
dissolved,  continues  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting. 

All  Money  Bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  not  the  Senate,  but  the 
former  cannot  pass  a  Bill  for  taxation  or 
appropriation  unless  the  said  Bill  has  been 
recommended  by  message  from  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  Session.  The  Senate  is 
restricted  as  to  the  amendments  it  may  make 
of  Money  Bills.  There  are  definite  arrange- 
ments for  adjusting  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Union  Parliament.  All 
^ills  require  the  Royal  Assent,  and  there  are 
arrangements  for  disallowing  laws  assented 
tolDy  the  G6vernor-General-in-Council.  The 
seat  of  Executive  Government  is  Pretoria, 
and  of  Legislative  Government  Cape  Town. 


THE     FINE     BUILDING     OF     THE     ULSTER     PARLIAMENT  Photo,  L.M.S   Rly 

Exterior  of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Belfast,  State  of  Northern  Ireland 
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Northern  Ireland 

Provision  was  made  for  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland  in  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1914,  but 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and 
a  revolutionary  movement  in  Southern  Ire- 
land the  operation  of  this  Act  (which  em- 
braced the  whole  island)  was  suspended.  In 
J 920,  however,  a  new  Bill  was  passed  grant- 
ing self-government  to  (1)  the  State  of  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  (2)  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  the  former  State  the  Executive  is  vested 
in  the  King-Emperor,  who  is  represented  by 
a  Ivord-Iyieutenant,  with  six  Ministers  and  an 
Attorney-General  responsible  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate, 
with  26  members  elected  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  lyord 
Mayor  of  Belfast  and  the  Mayor  of  Derry  are 
members  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  civic 
office.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
52  elected  members ;  32  representing  Ulster 
Counties,  16  Belfast,  and  4  members  for 
Queen's  University. 

The  powers  reserved  by  the  Imperial 
Government  are  given  in  the  article  devoted 
to  Northern  Ireland.  This  new  Common- 
wealth State  is  represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  13  members. 
Although  a  contribution  to  the  expenditure 
of  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  nearly 
£9,000,000  a  year  is  provided  for  by  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  1920,  certain  sums 
of  money  have  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
residuary  share  of  the  reserved  taxes  {q.v.). 


Photo  by  kind  permission  of  the  West  India  Committee 
JAMAICA,     BRITISH     WEST     INDIES 

Jrish  Free  State 

This  new  and  co-equal  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  obtained 
its  Charter  for  Self-government  under  the 
Irish  Free  State  Agreement  Act  1922.  The 
Executive  Authority  is  vested  in  the  King, 
but  is  exercised  through  the  I^ord-Lieutenant 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of 
not  more  than  12  Ministers  appointed  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Crown,  but  responsible 
to  Parliament.  Four  of  these  Ministers  must 
be  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  remainder  can  be  chosen  from  among 
the  electors,  but  must  not  be  members  of 
Parliament  during  their  term  of  office  unless 
special  permission  is  granted  by  the  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  (confined  to  three 
Ministers). 

The  Senate  consists  of  56  members  elected 
directly  by  the  people  and  additional  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  Universities.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  branch  of  the  I^egislature  a 
candidate  must  be  over  35  years  of  age  and 
have  done  honour  to  the  nation  by  reason  of 
useful  public  service,  or  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent an  important  aspect  of  national  life. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  128 
members,  each  of  whom  are  paid  £30  a  month 
together  with  free  travelling  facilities  be- 
tween their  constituencies  and  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Government  [see  Irish  Free  State). 

Southern  Rhodesia 

up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1923  Southern 
Rhodesia  had  what  is  known  as  "  Charter 
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Covernment."  The  British  South  Africa 
Company  being  granted  a  Royal  Charter  to 
administer  the  territory  in  1899.  At  first, 
Government  was  entirely  in  its  hands,  but  as 
settlement  was  advanced  the  control  of  the 
Company  was  correspondingly  lessened.  In 
October,  1922,  the  people  were  asked  to  vote 
for  (1)  Responsible  Government,  or  (2)  In- 
corporation in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  result  of  this  referendum  was  a  majority 
of  2,785  votes  (out  of  a  total  of  14,763)  for 
Responsible  Government. 


Other  Colonies 

Those  States  which  differ  in  their  form  of 
government  from  the  general  administrative 
systems  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
are,  Malta,  which  has  a  measure  of  self- 
government,    including    a    lyCgislature    for 


purely  local  affairs ;  Sarawak,  which  is  an 
independent  native  state  under  a  white  Rajah 
and  a  Council-of-State ;  Zanzibar,  which  is 
ruled  by  a  Sultan  with  a  British  Representa- 
tive as  the  First  Minister  of  the  Native 
Ruler's  Government ;  and  Nigeria,  which  is 
a  Crown  Colony  and  Protectorate  but  has, 
in  addition  to  a  Governor-General  and  an 
Executive  Council,  a  body  poHtic  known  as 
the  *'  Nigerian  Council,"  for  advisory  pur- 
poses only,  and  composed  of  representatives 
of  British  commercial,  shipping,  mining  and 
banking  interests,  as  well  as  several  native 
members. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  divided  into  a 
British  Colony,  a  Federation  of  four  Protected 
Native  States,  and  five  Independent  Native 
States  under  British  suzerainty.  The  Colony 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  comprises  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  and  Province  Wellesley, 
Malacca  and  the  Bindings.     The  Colony's 
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affairs  are  presided  over  by  a  Governor,  who 
is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Native 
States,  acting  in  that  capacity  as  the  medium 
of  control  for  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing 
Street.  Under  the  High  Commissioner, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Singapore,  the 
affairs  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  (Perak, 
Selangor,  Negri  vSembilan  and  Pahang)  are 
directed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  residing  at 
the  Federal  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur,  in  Selan- 
gor. A  Federal  Council,  comprising  the 
native  rulers  and  their  British  advisers,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  planting  and 
mining  interests  and  the  general  community, 
sits  periodically  to  pass  enactments  and  to 
consider  the  Budget.     In  each  of  the  five 


Native  States,  there  is  a  British  Resident  to 
aid  the  Sultan  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  in  each  State  there  is  a  State  Council, 
composed  of  officials  and  unofficial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  industries.  In  Johore 
there  is  a  British  official  known  as  the  General 
Adviser,  and  in  Kelantan,  Kedah,  and  Perlis 
British  officials  designated  as  Advisers.  These 
officials  are  members  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  Civil  Service,  and  their  advice  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  native  rulers.  To  the  Sultan  of 
Trengganu  an  officer  of  the  same  service  is 
accredited  as  British  agent.  He  represents 
British  authority,  but  takes  no  share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  which  are  entirely 
in  native  hands. 
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ENGLAND'S  only  colony  on  the  South 
American  mainland  is  British  Guiana, 
which  includes  the  historic  settlements 
of  Demerara,  Berbice  and  Essequibo.  It  has 
an  estimated  area  of  90,277  square  miles, 
with  a  coast  line  of  about  320  miles,  and  a 
population  of  only  298,288,  exclusive  of 
widely  scattered  Indian  families  in  the  in- 
terior. It  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  South  America,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Dutch  Guiana 
and  on  the  west  by  Venezuela.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  washes  the  north-east  coast.  There 
are,  in  this  colony,  124,900  East  Indian  im- 
migrants. 

ENGLAND    IN   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  history  of  this  colony  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  has 
been  varied  in  the  extreme.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1580,  afterwards  passing  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  consider- 
ably over  100  years.  The  three  coast  settle- 
ments— Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo — 
were  first  taken  by  the  English  in  1781,  but 
were  re-captured  by  the  French  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  only,  however,  again  to  fall  to 
British  arms  in  1796. 

By  the  Peace  of  Amiens  these  settlements 
were  once  again  given  back  to  the  Dutch, 
but,  with  the  renewal  of  the  war  of  1803, 
again  became  the  object  of  conquest  and  were 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814,  and 
seventeen  years  later  united  as  a  Crown 
Colony  under  the  name  of  British  Guiana. 


The  vast  interior  of  this  colony  was  left  for 
many  years  totally  unexplored ;  and  the 
frontiers  with  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  east, 
Venezuela  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the 
south,  were  quite  undetermined.  The  de- 
finite lines  have,  however,  now  been  drawn, 
but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  territory 
still  remains  quite  unexploited,  owing  chiefly 
to  lack  of  capital  and  labour. 


GEORGETOWN. 

The  capital  and  chief  port  is  Georgetown, 
in  the  county  of  Demerara,  which  has  a 
population  of  55,490,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  cities  in  this  portion  of  the  sub- 
continent. There  are  several  fine  public 
buildings,  including  English  and  .  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedrals,  as  well  as  good  hotels 
and  clubs.  Georgetown  possesses  a  telephone 
system,  and  is  proud  of  its  electric  trams 
and  its  motor  'bus  service,  which  link  up  the 
capital  with  some  of  the  suburban  villages 
and  surrounding  estates.  There  is  a  good 
service  of  steamers  and  launches  connecting 
the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  rivers,  and 
railways  running  east  and  west  along  the  coast 
with  a  branch  line  running  inland  into  the 
heart  of  the  primeval  forest.  .  One  of  the 
lines  runs  to  Greenwich  Park,  which  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  tropical  gardens 
in  South  America.  The  most  favoured 
promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown 
is,  however,  the  Sea  Wall ;  and  Starbroek 
market  is  a  famous  rendezvous  for  collectors 
of  curios. 
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This  was  originally  an  early  Dutch  settlement,  founded  in  1613,  at  the  junction  of  the 
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The  town  of  second  importance  in  British 
Guiana  is  New  Amsterdam,  situated  in.  the 
original  settlement  of  Berbice,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  10,000.  There 
are  several  other  small  townships  and  villages 
scattered  over  the  low-lying  coast  lands, 
which,  however,  are  as  yet  of  practically  no 
economic  importance. 

CLIMATE. 

Although  tropical  the  climate  of  this  large 
and  highly  fertile  colony  is  not  nearly  as 
unhealthy  for  Europeans  as  it  was  at  one 


89  deg.  F.  The  north-east  trade  wind  is 
constant  from  January  to  April  and  from 
October  to  December.  The  rainfall  ranges 
from  75  to  130  in.  per  annum,  earthquakes 
and  violent  thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  colony  is  not  within  the  region 
of  hurricanes.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  towns  and  villages  are  in  general  primi- 
tive save  in  the  larger  premises  occupied  by 
Europeans.  Quarantinable  diseases  have 
been  absent  for  many  years.  The  principal 
diseases  are  malaria,  chest  and  bowel-com- 
plaints.     These    are    preventable    by    easy 
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time,  owing,  in  the  populous  centres,  to  im- 
proved sanitation,  in  the  more  remote 
regions  to  the  clearance  of  primeval  forest, 
and  to  the  discoveries  in  the  methdds  of  treat- 
ing tropical  diseases.  The  Yellow  Fever, 
which  was  the  scourge  of  the  country  during 
the  Dutch  occupation,  has  now  practically 
disappeared,  a  few  isolated  cases  sometimes 
occurring,  but  mostly  among  the  native 
population.  Malaria,  which  may  be  termed 
the  influenza  of  the  tropics,  is  prevalent 
during  certain  months,  but  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  name  a  single  tropical 
country,  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  a 
heavy  rainfall,  where  this  malady  is  unknown. 
The   temperature   ranges  from   78   deg.   to 


methods  and  form  no  menace  to  those  who 
live  rationally  and  carefully.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  acclimatisation  is  essen- 
tial to  those  who  intend  to  seek  a  living  in  the 
forests  and  in  the  mines,  and  they  must  not 
hope  to  escape  from  climatic  influences  if 
they  attempt  to  reside  in  the  bush  before 
they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  and  of  Hfe  which 
obtains  in  a  tropical  country,  as  compared 
with  the  British  Isles.  The  colony  generally 
is  well  provided  with  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners, hospitals  and  dispensaries.  On 
the  coast  and  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
parts  of  the  interior  medical  practitioners, 
aDpointed  by  the  Government,  are  placed 
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in  defined  districts.  On  the  principal  rivers 
and  in  the  less  thickly  populated  parts  quali- 
fied Government  dispensers  are  provided. 

There  are  two  dry  seasons,  one  lasting 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  other  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  November.  Heavy 
rains  are  often  experienced  during  the  inter- 
vening months.  The  treatment  of  stagnant 
pools  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  with 
petroleum  and  the  consequent  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  mosquito  is  steadily 
diminishing  malarial  fever. 


TOPOGRAPHY   AND   INDUSTRIES. 

Guiana  may  be  described  as  essentially  a 
land  of  forest  and  stream.  Six  large  rivers 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
whilst  numerous  others,  varying  in  size  and 
volume  from  mighty  streams  to  small  creeks, 
intersect  the  interior.     Sugar  cultivation  is 


confined  to  the  fringe  of  coast  lands  and  to 
the  lower  banks  of  the  main  rivers.  Here 
the  cane-fields  and  plantations  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  swamp  by  a  laborious 
and  costly  process  known  as  "  empoldering," 
which  means  that  the  mud-flats  have  been 
secured  for  cultivation  by  dams  and  trenches, 
the  former  being  built  to  keep  out  the  sea 
and  river  floods,  and  the  latter  being  dug  to 
drain  the  rescued  acres. 

The  arable  portions  of  the  estates  not 
under  sugar  cane  are  occupied  with  rice  and 
ground  provisions.  On  the  pasture  lands  a 
large  number  of  cattle  are  raised. 

There  is  a  constant  expenditure  entailed 
therefore  on  the  proprietors  of  these  estates 
in  keeping  up  their  defences  against  the  in- 
cursion of  salt  and  brackish  water,  which  is 
fatal  to  cultivation,  and  in  clearing  the 
trenches,  which,  on  account  of  the  level 
nature  of  the  land  are  of  no  great  depth,  from 
mud  and  vegetable  debris. 
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Over  7,000,000  acres  of  the  easily  access- 
ible lands  in  the  coastal  regions  are  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Approximately 
1,000,000  acres  have  already  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Government,  and  therefore  there 
remain  unalienated  by  the  Crown  6,000,000 
acres. 

There  are  also  3,000,000  acres  of  savannah 
lands  in  the  coastal  region,  of  which  about 
half  are  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  pastoral 
pursuits,  while  the  other  half  consist  of 
shallows,  lakes  and  undulating  sandy  plains. 
There  are  36,000,000  acres  of  forest-covered, 
hilly  and  rolling  lands  in  the  interior  which 
are  in  many  parts  well  suited  for  Para  rubber 
cultivation  and  that  of  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  savan- 
nahs in  the  hinterland,  which  are  estimated 
at  3,000,000  acres,  is  suitable  for  pasturage. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  has  grown  consider- 
ably during  recent  years,  and  it  has  now 
become  an  important  industry.  Over  55,000 
acres  are  under  this  cereal  with  an  estimated 


yield  of  1,000,000  bags  (1201b.)  of  paddy, 
and  a  fairly  large  export  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  limes, 
and  coco-nuts.  There  are  large  areas  of  the 
Colony  eminently  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  these  tropical  crops,  and  experimental 
stations  are  being  established,  under  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  various  districts  of 
the  Colony.  Balata  has  been  found  to  grow 
wild  in  the  forests,  and  the  collection  of  it  is 
rapidly  progressing. 

Cattle-raising  is  likely  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry,  both  on  the  front  lands  of 
the  coastal  region  and  on  the  extensive  savan- 
nahs in  the  interior  of  the  Colony.  On  the 
savannahs  empoldering  is  not  required,  but, 
until  means  of  communication  by  road  and 
rail  shall  have  been  opened,  upland  settlers 
cannot  look  for  any  success  there  in  agricul- 
ture or  cattle-breeding  on  a  large  scale,  and 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  fields  in  the 
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more  accessible  portions  of  the  Colony,  secur- 
ing them  by  the  methods  indicated  above. 

The  same  cause  also  affects  the  timber 
industry,  which  is  at  present  limited  to  those 
regions  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  main  rivers,  overland  trans- 
port of  heavy  logs  of  hardwood  being  diffi- 
cult and  costly,  whilst  the  frequency  of 
cataracts  and  rapids  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  main  waterways  renders  them  un- 
suitable for  bringing  down  the  timber.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles  is  readily  accessible  and  com- 
mercially workable  for  timber.  This  area 
is  confined  to  the  country  extending  from  the 
sea-coast  between  the  large  rivers  as  far  as 
their  first  cataracts  and  rapids,  where  timber 
can  be  profitably  hauled  overland  for  removal 
by  water  carriage. 

The  value  of  railway  communication  in  this 
connection  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  the 
opening  of  a  short  line  between  the  Demerara 


and  Essequibo  Rivers,  whereby  some  of  the 
worst  cataracts  and  rapids  on  the  latter  are 
avoided,  and  forests  previously  untouched 
have  become  accessible  to  the  woodman, 
yielding  an  increased  output  of  marketable 
hardwood. 

Sugar  has  for  many  years  been  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  Colony,  and  that  the 
industry  should  have  survived  a  prolonged 
struggle  against  the  adverse  conditions  of 
outside  competition,  the  almost  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  continental  bounties,  and  the 
perennial  difficulties  of  an  insufficient  labour 
supply,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  and  the  courageous 
tenacity  of  those  who  own  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  country  is  capable 
of  producing  nothing  else  but  the  sugar-cane. 
The  land  will  yield  almost  any  recognised 
tropical  vegetable  and  fruit,  and  some  of 
European  origin  can  be,  and  are,  successfully 
cultivated.     All  the  products  known  locally 
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as  "  provisions,"  in  which  are  included  yam, 
cassava,  tannia,  sweet  potato,  arrowroot, 
plantains,  and  maize  or  Indian  corn,  grow 
freely.  To  these  may  be  added  the  banana, 
the  coffee  berry,  and  the  cocoa  pod  ;  the 
vanilla,  and  the  Tonkin  bean  ;  bitter,  sweet, 
and  mandarin  varieties  of  the  orange  ;  limes 
and  lemons,  in  profusion  ;  all  the  numerous 
family  of  the  mango,  the  breadfruit  and  the 
tamarind  ;  the  avocado  pear  and  the  pine- 
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apple  ;  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  coco-nut,  gums, 
and  rubber,  and  a  long  list  of  forest  timbers, 
such  as  mora,  bullet-tree,  crab-wood,  red 
cedar,  purple-heart,  letter-wood,  and  the 
world-renowned  greenheart. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  export  of 
sugar  is  £2,000,000,  and  rum,  diamonds, 
timber,  balata,  and  rice  cause  the  approxi- 
mate average  value  of  all  the  domestic  ex- 
ports to  reach  the  high  figure  of  £3,500,000. 
The  imports  average 
in  value  £3,300,000  a 
year,  of  which 
£2,000,000  come  from 
the  British  Isles. 


MINING. 

Although  gold  and 
diamond  mining  has 
b^en  carried  on  in 
Guiana  since  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  this  in- 
dustry still  awaits  a 
proper  development. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  large  portion  of  the 
interior  contains  un- 
tried fields,  which, 
"under  systematic  and 
modern  methods  of 
manipulation,  would 
yield  a  rich  return  to 
the  man  of  energy  and 
endurance. ' '  The  out- 
put of  gold  averages 
from  50,000  to  60,000 
oz.  per  annum.  The 
total  output  of  gold  as 
recorded  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ivands 
and  Mines  from  1884 
to  January,  1920,  was 
valued  at  £9,500,000. 
Since  these  figures 
were  issued  the  min- 
ing industry  generally 
has  made  considerable 
progress.  Diamonds 
of  fair  size  and  good 
quality  are  being  found 
in  the  districts  through 
which  the  Mazaruni 
and  Cujoini  Rivers 
run,  and  large  con- 
cessions   for    working 
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the  diamondiferous  gravel  have  been 
granted.  From  1901  to  1921  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  over  ;f 500, 000  have  been  found, 

THE    INTERIOR. 

The  interior  of  Guiana  is  as  wild  and  little 
known  as  any  enthusiastic  explorer  could 
wish.  Here  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
virgin  forest,  Carib,  and  Arawak  Indians,  and 
such  beasts  as  the  puma,  jaguar,  tapir,  and 
tiger  cat.  In  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the 
forest  glades  and  in  the  swampy  pampas  lurk 
reptiles  of  great  varie- 
ty, from  the  anaconda 
to  the  lizard  and  centi- 
pede. 

It  is,  however,  in 
these  lonely  forests 
and  rivers  that  the 
great  dormant  wealth 
of  Guiana  lies.  The 
streams  contain  gold 
and  diamonds,  and  the 
forests  valuable  woods, 
essences,  medicinal 
plants,  balata  (inferior 
rubber) ,  gutta-percha 
and  fine  rubber.  Dia- 
mond mining  is  greatly 
on  the  increase. 

A  voyage  down  the 
Essequibo  River  into 
the  heart  of  Equatorial 
America  forms  an  in- 
teresting expedition, 
but  one  only  to  be 
undertaken  by  experi- 
enced travellers  who 
have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  accomplish 
the  journey.  Travel- 
ling by  canoe  on  these 
rapid-blocked  rivers 
and  cutting  a  way 
through  the  great 
Guiana  forests,  en- 
cumbered with  several 
months'  food  supply, 
is  not  an  enterprise  to 
be  lightly  undertaken ; 
but  the  scenery  and 
chances  for  scientific 
research  well  repay  for 
the  difficulty^  of  the 
task,  which  is  as  great 


as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Waterton.  Here  is 
how  the  great  explorer  and  naturalist  de- 
scribes the  unchanging  forest  and  rivers  in 
this  still  unexploited  country. 

"  After  being  night  and  day  in  the  forest 
impervious  to  the  sun  and  moon's  rays,  the 
sudden  transition  to  light  has  a  fine  heart- 
cheering  effect.  Welcome  as  a  lost  friend, 
the  solar  beam  makes  the  frame  rejoice,  and 
with  it  a  thousand  enlivening  thoughts  rush 
at  once  on  the  soul,  and  disperse,  as  a  vapour, 
every  sad  and  sorrowful  idea,  which  the  deep 
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gloom  had  helped  to  collect  there.  When 
coming  out  of  the  woods,  you  see  the  western 
bank  of  the  Kssequibo  before  you,  low  and 
flat.  Here  the  river  is  two-thirds  as  broad 
as  the  Demerara  at  Starbroek. 

"  To  the  northward  there  is  a  hill  higher 
than  any  in  the  Demerara  ;  and  in  the  south- 
south-west  quarter  a  mountain.  It  is  far 
away,  and  appears  like  a  bluish  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  There  is  not  the  least  opening  on 
either  side.  Hills,  valleys  and  lowlands  are 
all  linked   together  by   a   chain   of   forest. 


present  generation,  but  the  majority  are 
Arawaks.  Waterton  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  how  these  natives 
prepare  their  famous  Wourali  poison,  which 
kills  man,  animal  or  bird,  within  twenty 
minutes  after  the  arrow  wounds  them,  with- 
out in  any  way  poisoning  the  flesh  or  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  food. 

"  A  day  or  two  before  the  Macoushi  Indian 
prepares  his  poison,  he  goes  into  the  forest  in 
quest  of  the  ingredients.  A  vine  grows  in 
these  wilds,  which  is  called  wourali.     It  is 
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Ascend  the  highest  mountain,  climb  the 
loftiest  tree,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend, 
whichever  way  it  directs  itself,  all  is  luxuriant 
and  unbroken  forest." 

The  few  Indians  who  dwell  in  this  vast 
forest  region,  mostly  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  are  of  the  same  race  that  inhabit  the 
forests  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  In- 
deed these  countries  are  covered  with  but  a 
continuation  of  the  same  primeval  forest. 
They  depend  upon  the  poisoned  arrow  and 
the  blowpipe  for  their  sustenance.  A  few  of 
the  Carib  tribes  have  been  cannibals  in  the 


from  this  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and 
it  is  the  principal  ingredient.  When  he  has 
procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root  of 
a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  together,  and 
then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulbous 
plants,  which  contain  a  green  and  glutinous 
juice.  He  fills  a  little  quake,  which  he  carries 
on  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of  these  ;  and, 
lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he  finds  two 
.species  of  ants.  One  of  them  is  very  large 
and  black,  and  so  venomous  that  its  sting 
produces  a  fever  ;  it  is  most  commonly  to  be 
met  with  on  the  ground.     The  other  is  a 
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little  red  ant,  which  stings  like  a  nettle,  and 
generally  has  its  nest  under  the  leaf  of  a  shrub. 
After  obtaining  these  he  has  no  more  need  to 
range  the  forest. 

"  A  quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper 
is  used  ;  but  this  he  has  already  planted  round 
his  hut.  The  pounded  fangs  of  the  labarri 
snake,  and  those  of  the  counacouchi,  are  like- 
wise added.  These  he  commonly  has  in  store; 
for  when  he  kills  a  snake,  he  generally  ex- 
tracts the  fangs,  and  keeps  them  by  him. 

"  Having  thus  found  the  necessary  in- 
gredients, he  scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and 
bitter  root  into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them 
into  a  kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves  ;  this 
he  holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  pours  water 
on  the  shavings  :  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  the 
shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He  then  bruises 
the  bulbous  stalks  and  squeezes  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  their  juice  through  his 
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hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the  sna.kes' 
fangs,  ants,  'and  pepper  are  bruised  and 
thrown  into  it.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  slow 
fire,  and,  as  it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the 
wourail  is  added,  according  as  it  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  taken  off 
with  a  leaf  :  it  remains  on  the  fire  till  reduced 
to  a  thick  syrup  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  As 
soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  a  few 
arrows  are  poisoned  with  it  to  try  its  strength. 
If  it  answers  the  expectations,  it  is  poured 
out  into  a  calabash,  or  little  pot  of  Indian 
manufacture,  which  is  carefully  covered  with 
a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a  piece  of 
deer's  skin,  tied  round  with  a  cord.  They 
keep  it  in  the  most  dry  part  of  the  hut ;  and 
from  time  to  time  suspend  it  over  the  fire  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  dampness." 

On  the  Brazilian  frontier,  in  the  extreme 
south  of  British  Guiana,  is  the  famous  table 
mountain  of  Roraima,  which  forms  the 
"  corner-stone  "  of  the  divide  between  Brazil, 
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Guiana  and  Venezuela.  The  summit  of  this 
huge,  flat-topped  mountain  was  first  reached 
by  an  Englishman,  who  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  unknown  American  Equatoria  and 
scaled  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  this 
immense  rock. 

Among  the  principal  places  of  interest 
in  this  Colony,  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
traveller,  are  the  Tumatumari  Rapids.  This 
journey  is  best  accomplished  by  launch,  or 
canoe,  from  Rockstone  on  the  Essequibo. 
The  scene,  as  the  native  canoe 
is  slowly  paddled  up  stream, 
is  one  of  great  tropical  beauty, 
amid  the  silences  of  an  equa- 
torial forest.  The  broad  river, 
shining  like  a  bar  of  burnished 
gold  in  the  glaring  sunlight, 
winds  between  banks  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Not  the  faintest  breeze  stirs 
the  glass-like  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  intense  heat 
seems  to  draw  the  life-blood 
from  all  around  as  it  has  al- 
ready drawn  the  dews  of  early 
morning.  A  slight  mist  scill 
hangs  like  a  veil  over  the 
distant  vegetation,  which 
stretches  away  in  a  tangled 
sea  of  f  oUage  until  lost  in  the 
hot  haze. 

No  sign  of  life  breaks  the 
monotony  of  these  almost  im- 
penetrable forests,  but  after  a 
few  miles  have  been  traversed 
the  bungalows  of  estate  owners 
may  occasionally  be  seen. 
Omai  and  the  rapids  of  the 
Potaro  River  have  first  to  be 
passed,  and  the  passage 
through  these  rushing  waters 
is  at  times  very  exciting. 

The  voyage  from  Rockstone 
to  Tumatumari  occupies  about 
twelve  hours  by  launch  and 
two  days  by  canoe,  but  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  stay 
the  night  at  the  rapids.  The 
scene  by  moonlight  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  copper- 
coloured  moon  diffuses  a  warm 
yellow  light  which  causes  the 
foaming  river  to  sparkle  and 


gleam  as  it  rushes  on  through  the  intense 
blackness  of  the  forest.  Tall  ghostly  palms 
wave  gently  in  the  sighing  breeze  of  early 
evening,  which  dies  away  as  the  night  grows 
older  and  the  moon  rises  higher  in  the  starry 
sky.  Save  for  the  gentle  hum  of  fireflies  and 
mosquitoes  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  rapids 
not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  forest 
glades. 

A  traveller  who  enters  these  forest-covered 
wastes  for  the  first  time  will  experience  an 
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indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  a 
realisation,  born  of  the  silence,  of  the  vast 
solitary  tracts  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
This  feeling  of  melancholy  soon  passes,  how- 
ever, and  languor  takes  its  place.  At  night 
in  these  almost  limitless  forests,  mind  and 
body  are  in  complete  rest  (when  one  is  well 
wrapped  in  a  mosquito  net).  With  dawn 
comes  a  change  of  scene,  all  is  light  and  life. 
The  bright  plumage  of  the  birds  in  the  lofty 
trees,  the  butterflies,  the  damp  green  of  the 
luxuriant  growth,  and  the  bright  golden 
gleam  of  the  rising  sun,  seem  to  awaken  life 
and  energy,  and  when  the  sun  sets  again  the 
traveller  is  back  once  more  in  the  haunts  of 
men. 

The  Kaieteur  Falls,  on  the  Upper  Potaro 
River — a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo — are 
among  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
The  water  drops  822  ft.,  of  which  depth  741 
ft.  is  over  a  sheer  precipice. 

RAILWAYS    AND    TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  98  miles  of  railway  in  British 
Guiana.  The  main  line,  which  has  a  length 
of  60  miles,  runs  east  from  Georgetown,  the 
capital,  to  Rossignol,  near  New  Amsterdam. 
There  is  also  a  line  15  miles  long,  from 
Vreedenhoop  to  Greenwich  Park  on  the  west 
coast  of  Demerara,  and  [another  line  18 J 
miles  in  length  from  Wismar  to  Rockstone, 


connecting  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
Rivers,  which  greatly  faciUtates  the  journey 
to  the  rich  gold  districts  of  the  Potaro  and 
Upper  Essequibo.  Steamers  ply  daily  up 
and  down  the  Demerara  River,  and  twice  a 
week  on  the  Berbice  River.  The  telegraphic 
net  has  a  total  length  of  about  600  miles  and 
the  telephone  system  about  2,700  miles,  but 
the  latter  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
more  populous  coastal  region  around  George- 
town. 

GOVERNMENT. 

British  Guiana  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  and  a  Court  of  Policy,  consisting 
of  fifteen  official  and  unofficial  members  ; 
but  the  Governor  holds  the  right  of  veto  on 
any  measure  at  any  time.  There  is  also  a 
Combined  Court,  made  up  of  the  Court  of 
Policy  and  a  few  additional  financial  mem- 
bers. Its  function  consists  primarily  in  the 
levying  of  taxes.  In  addition  to  these  an 
Executive  Council  exercises  active  Legisla- 
tive and  Administrative  control.  The  revenue 
averages  £968,000  per  annum  and  the  ex- 
penditure £1,196,000.  There  is  a  Public 
Debt  of  £1,170,000.  The  aboriginal  Indians 
number  about  13,000,  and  belong  principally 
to  the  Arawak,  Acawoi,  Carib  and  Warau 
tribes.  They  are  occupied  largely  in  fishing, 
hunting  and  raising  crops  of  cassava. 


BRITISH    HONDURAS 


THIS  Colony,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Belize,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  and  faces  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
8,595  square  miles,  being  160  miles  long  and 
60  miles  wide.  It  is  the  only  British  possess- 
ion on  the  Central  American  mainland,  and 
its  neighbours  are  Mexico  on  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  Guatemala  on  the  west  and 
south.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Honduras  form  the  eastern  frontier. 


SPAIN  And  the  buccaneers. 

In  early  times  this  Colony  was  the  head- 
quarters of  pirates  and  freebooters,  and,  the 
approach  through  the  coral  reefs  to  the  shore 
being  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  was 
■especially  suitable  as  a  rendezvous  for  these 
"  Free  Companions."  It  was  first  started  as 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  number  of  adventur- 
ous Englishmen.  From  the  first  the  settlers, 
among  whom  were  many  turbulent  spirits, 
had  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  living  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  Notwithstanding  cer- 
tain pacific  agreements  and  treaties — in 
pursuance  of  which  Sir  William  Burnaby 
was  sent  out  to  the  Colony  by  the  British 
Government  and  drew  up  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, defining  the  boundaries  and  trading 
rights  (called   the  "  Burnaby   Code  ") — the 


Spaniards  attacked  the  British  colonists  with 
a  large  force  in  1779-80  driving  many  out  of 
the  country  and  making  others  prisoners. 

In  1783-4  a  fresh  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween the  British  and  Spanish  Governments, 
whereby  the  former  was  admitted  to  have 
certain  trading  rights  in  a  specified  zone, 
which,  however,  was  to  remain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain.  A  fresh 
colony  was  started  by  the  British,  but  again, 
in  1796,  this  was  attacked  by  a  very  large 
force  of  Spaniards,  who,  however,  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses  after  only  a  few 
days'  fighting.  By  the  Anglo-American  Con- 
vention of  1850  this  territory  was  recognised 
as  a  British  colony,  but  undoubtedly  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed  have 
considerably  retarded  its  development. 

British  Honduras  is  administered  by  a 
lyieut. -Governor,  who  has  an  Executive 
Council  of  six  members  and  a  Legislative 
Council  of  three  official  and  five  unofiicial 
members,  to  assist  him.  The  population 
exceeds  45,317,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
whom  are  negroes,  or  of  mixed  blood,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry.  The 
white  population  devote  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  commerce  and  sugar-producing. 
The  United  States'  gold  standard  of  currency 
and  the  British  sovereign  and  half-sovereign 
are  legal  tender,  besides  these  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Honduras  has  issued  (1911) 
certain  paper,  silver,  and  bronze  money. 
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BELIZE   AND   THE    HIGHLANDS. 

This  quiet  little  town,  which  is  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  wood,  is  the  chief  port  and 
the  seat  of  the  Government.  It  is  situated 
on  the  coast,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
12,661,  the  largest  portion  being  natives. 
Among  the  white  residents  Scots  predomin- 
ate. The  cUmate  is  hot  and  cannot  be  called 
healthy,  but  disease  is  by  no  means  rampant, 
and,  if  the  usual  precautions  necessary  in 
tropical  countries  to  prevent  fever  and  mal- 
aria are  taken,  no  fear  of  more  dangerous 
illness  need  be  felt  by  European  travellers 
or  residents.  There  are  hotels,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  churches  of  most  denominations. 
The  shipping  annually  entering  and  clearing 
from  this  port  is  480,000  tons.  There  is  a 
wireless  telegraph  station. 

The  highlands  of  British  Honduras,  which 
are  situated  some  20  miles  inland  and  occupy 
the  principal  portion  of  the  country,  are 
healthy,  and  the  climate  is  not  unlike  that 
of  late  spring  in  England. 

Much  of  the  8,595  square  miles  of  territory 
which  compose  this  colony  is  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  intersected  on  the  plateau 
with  sandy  plains  covered  with  long  wiry 


grass  and  dotted  with  tall  pine  trees.  Here, 
cattle  and  sheep  may  be  reared  in  consider- 
able numbers ;  but  the  chief  industry  is 
lumbering  in  the  immense  forests,  which 
contain  an  abundance  of  mahogany,  logwood, 
lignum  vitae,  cedar,  and  pine.  The  export  of 
mahogany  alone  averages  about  14,000,000 
superficial  feet  per  annum,  logwood  over 
6,000  tons,  and  cedar  about  50,000  ft. 

THE   COAST. 

On  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  bananas  and 
coco-nuts  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  various 
plantations  and  also  wild  in  the  forests.  The 
export  of  fruit  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  average  annual 
shipments  are :  bananas,  300,000  bunches  ; 
and  coco-nuts  4,000,000.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  about  60,000  acres. 

In  the  forests  cocoa  grows  wild,  and  sur- 
passes in  flavour  that  which  is  cultivated  on 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  plantations. 
An  industry  which  gives  promise  of  future 
development  is  the  collection  of  wild  rubber, 
and  the  cultivation  of  these  trees. 

The  coast  of  British  Honduras  is  hot  and 
damp,  and  in  the  almost  dark  recesses  of  the 
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forest  glades  orchids,  convolvulus,  and  a 
hundred  other  species  of  flora  intermingle 
with  the  many  kinds  of  fern  and  other  growth. 
The  rich  brown  earth  is  completely  covered 
with  exuberant  and  moist  vegetation.  In 
the  clearings,  banana  plantations  and  coffee 
and  cocoa  estates,  with  their  white-painted 
bungalows,  add  to  the  natural  splendour  of 
the  tropics. 

The  low  coast  land  extends  from  10  to  20 
miles  inland,  after  which  a  series  of  ridges 
leads  up  to  the  highlands  which  have  an 
altitude  of  about  5,000  ft.     On  the  journey 


average  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  86.29  in. 
The  climate  from  January  to  April  is  pleasant. 
The  death-rate  is  about  twenty-two  per 
thousand. 


INDUSTRIES. 

The  chief  industries  are  mahogany,  cedar 
and  logwood  cutting,  and  fruit  growing  for 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
colony  has  a  fine  soil,  adapted  to  many  kinds 
of  tropical  products,  but  most  of  it  is  covered 
by  primeval  forest  or  bush.    It  suffers  from 
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inland  by  mule,  the  traveller  is  transported 
in  a  few  hours  from  the  hot  plains  of  the 
coast  to  the  pine  forests  on  the  mountain 
sides.  Here  the  air  is  cool  even  during  mid- 
day, and  at  night  an  overcoat  becomes  a 
necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel. 

In  British  Honduras  the  mean  maximum 
summer  temperature  is  90  deg.  The  maxi- 
mum in  one  year  was  93  deg.  in  June  and  the 
minimum  was  60  deg.  in  January.  The 
rainiest  months  are  generally  those  from 
June  to  November,  and  the  annual  rainfall 
at  the  chief  settlement.  Belize,  taken  on  an 


want  of  roads,  having  at  present  none  fit  for 
wheel  traffic,  but  this  drawback  is  to  a  great 
extent  counteracted  by  excellent  river  com- 
munications, and  a  railway  is  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  Stann  Creek  Valley.  Over  and 
above  timber  the  principal  products  of  the 
colony  are  sugar,  rum,  and  Indian  corn,  for 
local  consumption,  and  bananas,  coco-nuts, 
plantains,  rubber,  sapodilla  gum,  tortoise- 
shell  and  sponges  for  export.  Cattle-rearing 
promises  well,  but  the  meat  at  present  re- 
quired for  the  colony  is  to  a  large  extent 
imported  from  Central  America. 
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Education  is  neither  free  nor  compulsory, 
but  the  fifty-nine  primary  schools  are  well 
attended,  and  there  are  secondary  schools 
in  Belize.     The  average  annual  revenue  is 


approximately  £221,000  and  the  expenditure 
£282,000.  The  Public  Debt  is  £133,000. 
The  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  (see  Commerce).'^ 


*  For  map  of  Britisli  Honduras,  see  Guiana 


Imperial  Conferences 


THE  origin  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
may  be  found  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions  in  lyondon  while  representing 
their  respective  countries  at  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
in  1887,  although  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
later  that  a  similar  meeting  again  took  place. 
Next,  came  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902, 
at  which  the  permanency  of  the  meetings 
was  recorded.  Another  assembly  took  place 
in  1907,  at  which  the  title  of  "  Colonial  Con- 
ference "  was  changed  to  "Imperial  Confer- 
ence." Previous  to  this,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  had  presided,  but, 
with  the  increasing  importance  of  these 
truly  Imperial  assembHes  and  the  change 
of  the  title,  the  Presidency  was  assumed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  as  Chairman.  The  first  "Imperial 
Conference "  took  place  in  1911.  These 
assemblies  have  so  grown  in  importance 
and  popularity  that  they  are  now  looked 
upon  as  meetings  of  "  the  Cabinet  of  the 
British  Empire." 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War 
temporarily  changed  the  character  of  these 
constructive  meetings.  In  1917-18  it  be- 
came an  Imperial  War  Conference,  and, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  work  on  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 


was  held  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Then 
came  the  great  Victory,  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence (at  which  the  Dominions  were  repre- 
sented) and,  in  1921,  the  Conference  of  the 
Empire's  Premiers,  at  which  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole,  in  view  of  the  changed 
condition  of  the  world,  both  political  and 
economic,  were  fully  and  freely  discussed. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Economic 
Conference  in  1923,  at  which  the  accept- 
ance was  secured  of  the  general  principles : 
(1)  that  Empire  development  should  be 
pressed  by  every  means  in  order  that  ad- 
ditional markets  may,  in  the  future,  be 
provided  for  British  manufactures ;  (2) 
that  a  constantly  increasing  flow  of  mi- 
grants from  Britain  depends  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  money  for  that 
development;  (3)  that  the  most  effective 
and  cheapest  methods  of  transport  and 
communication  are  imperative ;  and  (4) 
that  an  ever-improving  organisation  of 
production  and  distribution  must  be  de- 
vised.* 

The  Economic  Conference  was  followed, 
almost  immediately,  by  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference, at  which  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire,  new  markets,  migration  and  pre- 
ferential tariffs  were  the  principal  questions 
discussed. 


*  Vide  Australian  Prime  Minister  in  a  commxinication  to  the  Press  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  deliberations  at  all  the  Imperial  Con- 
ferences are,  however,  secret,  and  no  account 
of  the  transactions  is  published  in  the  press 
or  officially.  Only  truly  Imperial  questions 
are  discussed,  which  are  mostly  of  a  con- 
structive nature.  The  Imperial  Conference 
is  composed  of :  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (President)  ;  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Chairman  in  the 


absence  of  the  Prime  Minister)  ;  the  Prime 
Ministers  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Do- 
minions of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Newfoundland, 
the  Irish  Free  State  and  the  Indian  Empire 
(Secretary  of  State  and  Indian  Representa- 
tives). There  is  an  Official  Secretary  and 
two  Assistant  Secretaries. 
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IMPERIAL    INSTITUTE 


THE  Imperial  Institute  was  founded  on 
the  initiative  of  King  Edward  VII 
wlien  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  Empire 
Memorial  of  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
by  whom  it  was  opened  in  May,  1893.  Its 
principal  object  is  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  utilisation  of  the  raw 
materials  of  the  Empire  by  systematic  action 
in  several  directions,  including  the  chemical 
and  technical  investigation  of  raw  materials  ; 
the  supply  of  information  relating  to  such 
materials ;  and  the  maintenance  of  com- 
prehensive exhibits  illustrating  the  natural 
resources  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Empire 
overseas.  The  work  is  organised  in  three 
main  departments,  viz.,  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Department,  the  Technical  In- 
formation Bureau  and  the  Public  Exhibition 
Galleries,  corresponding  with  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND   TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  possesses  large  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories  in  which  raw  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  investigated 
in  order  to  determine  their  possible  uses  in 
industry.  Special  laboratories  have  been 
established  for  the  examination  of  timber, 
rubber,  cement,  and  ceramic  materials,  and 
complete  technical  trials  of  these  materials 
can  be  carried  out.  A  number  of  Technical 
Advisory  Committees,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  trades"  or  industries  concerned 
with  important  groups  of  raw  materials  such 
as  timber,  rubber,  silk  and  minerals  co- 
operate in  this  work,  and  also  assist  by  ad- 
vising as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the 
materials  examined  and  by  suggesting  sub- 
jects for  investigation.  The  Institute  is  also 
in  close  touch  with  manufacturers  and  users 
of  raw  materials  in  this  country,  and  is  thus 
able  to  arrange  large-scale  trials  of  promising 
materials  when  necessary,  and  to  obtain  trial 
orders  which  may  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  an  export  trade  from  the  country  of  origin. 


In  most  cases  the  materials  examined  are 
received  from  the  Agricultural,  Forestry, 
Mines  and  other  Technical  Departments  in  the 
Dominions,  Colonies  and  India,  the  agricul- 
tural products  including  those  indigenous  to 
the  country  and  crops  grown  experimentally 
with  a  view  to  their  introduction  for  ex- 
tended cultivation.  Special  analyses  and 
investigations  are  also  undertaken  for  firms 
or  private  persons  in  any  part  of  the  Empire 
on  payment  of  appropriate  fees.  Application 
for  such  investigations  should  be  made,  in 
writing,  to  the  Director. 

For  the  convenience  of  enquirers,  the  De- 
partment maintains  a  Reference  Sample 
Room  in  which  are  arranged  samples  of  the 
principal  raw  materials  investigated  and 
valued  commercially  during  recent  years, 
and  regarding  which  full  information  can  be 
supplied. 

TECHNICAL   INFORMATION   BUREAU. 

This  forms  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  Institute,  and  is  responsible  for  dealing 
with  enquiries  for  technical  and  commercial 
information  respecting  the  production,  utilis- 
ation and  trade  in  the  raw  materials  of  the 
Empire. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  carried  on  in 
co-operation  with  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Department  and  with  the  Public  Exhibition 
Galleries,  from  which,  when  necessary, 
samples  of  products  forming  the  subjects  of 
enquiries  are  obtained.  The  Bureau  is  in 
communication  with  companies,  firms,  trade 
and  commercial  associations  in  this  country 
who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  special  in- 
formation, and  with  official  and  other  bodies 
concerned  with  technical  questions,  and  also 
with  the  Agricultural  and  other  Government 
Departments  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Bureau  also  undertakes  the  collection, 
indexing  and  arranging  of  such  published 
and  other  information  as  is  Ukely  to  be  of 
service  in  dealing  with  the  enquiries  and  in 
connection  with  other  work  of  the  Institute. 
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The  enquiries  are  received  from  Govern- 
ments, firms  and  individuals  overseas,  as 
well  as  from  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
others  in  this  country  ;  while  numbers  of 
visitors  to  the  Institute  call  to  make  specific 
verbal  enquiries  or  to  discuss  special 
questions.  Many  of  the  enquiries  from 
overseas  have  reference  to  the  marketing 
of  produce,  while  merchants  and  others  in 
this  country  desire  information  as  to  supplies 
of  raw  materials  from  Empire  sources. 
Another  important  section  comprises  re- 
quests for  technical  information  regarding 
the  details  of  industrial  processes  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  machinery  involved  therein  ; 
the  methods  of  tropical  agriculture  and  the 
processes  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
commercial  products  for  the  market ;  current 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  market  as  regards 
specific  products ;  and  related  subjects. 
Other  enquiries  relate  to  the  prospects  for 
agricultural  and  other  industries  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  Empire,  chiefly  in 
the  tropics.  No  charge  is  made  for  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  principal  publication  is  the  quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  con- 
tains reports  on  investigations  carried  out  by 
the  Scientific  and  Technical  Department ; 
articles  on  the  production,  uses  and  market- 
ing of  raw  materials  ;  a  special  section  dealing 
with  recent  progress  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  developments  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  notices  of  recent  books  and 
other  publications,  especially  those  relating 
to  tropical  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources.  A  series  of  Handbooks 
to  the  Commercial  Resources  of  the  Tropics, 
with  special  reference  to  West  Africa,  has 
been  issued.  Minerals  are  dealt  with  in  a 
series  of  Monographs,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Committee 
of  the  Institute.  Other  pubHcations  of  the 
Institute  include  Reports  of  the  Indian  Trade 
Enquiry,  and  the  series  of  Selected  Reports 
from  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Depart- 
ment, which  contain  the  results  of  many 
technical  and  commercial  investigations. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  Institute  contains  a 
large  collection  of  works  of  reference,  and  is 
regularly  supplied  with  the  more  important 


official  publications  and  with  many  of  the 
principal  periodicals  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Dominions,  the  Colonies,  India  and 
Foreign  Countries.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  publications  relating  to  tropical 
agriculture  and  forestry,  mineral  resources, 
and  the  production  and  utilisation  of  raw 
materials.  The  Library  includes  about 
35,000  publications,  and  in  addition  over 
500  serial  journals  are  regularly  received.  A 
Reading  Room  is  available  for  the  use  of  en- 
quirers and  other  visitors  to  the  Institute. 

PUBLIC   EXHIBITION   GALLERIES. 

First  among  the  objects  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  as  originally  laid  down,  was  "  the 
formation  and  exhibition  of  collections 
representing  the  important  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  of  our  Empire." 
At  the  present  time  between  thirty  and 
forty  separate  collections  are  maintained, 
each  country  of  the  Empire  being  repre- 
sented ;  and  new  exhibits  are  frequently 
received  from  private  sources  as  well  as 
from  the  Governments  concerned.  The 
principal  economic  exhibits  comprise  food 
products  (wheat,  rice,  maize  and  other 
cereals,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  fruits, 
spices,  and  condiments)  ;  fibres  (cotton,  jute, 
sisal,  flax,  hemp,  etc.)  ;  gums,  resins,  rubber, 
oils  and  oil-seeds,  timbers,  tanning  materials  ; 
animal  products  (wool,  leather,  feathers, 
tinned  meats,  oils  and  fats,  shells  beeswax, 
etc.),  and  minerals.  The  Exldbition  galleries, 
which  are  free  to  the  pubHc,  thus  provide 
under  one  roof  a  comprehensive  permanent 
display  of  Imperial  resources,  and  fulfil  an 
important  public  purpose  in  teaching  the 
commercial  geography  of  the  Empire.  There 
is  no  other  place  where  such  collections, 
systematically  arranged  on  a  geographical 
basis,  can  be  seen  and  studied  side  by  side 
in  one  and  the  same  building,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  maps,  pictures,  photographs,  ex- 
planatory labels,  diagrams  and  models. 

Free  lectures,  with  explanation  of  ex- 
hibits, are  given  to  the  public  at  stated 
times,  and  dso  to  parties  from  schools  on 
written  application  to  the  Director.  Besides 
being  visited  by  schools  and  the  general 
public,  the  collections  are  used  for  reference 
purposes  by  commercial  firms,  and  are  also 
of  value  in  connection  with  many  enquiries 
and  investigations  conducted  at  the  Imperial 
Institute. 
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THE  Indian  Empire  consists  of  ten 
British  Provinces  and  a  large  number 
(620,  inclusive  of  those  in  Burma)  of 
native  states  of  varying  size  and  importance 
administered  by  native  princes  under  the 
guidance  of  a  political  agent  of  the  Viceroy. 
The  area  of  the  whole  Empire,  exclusive  of 
Nepal  and  Bhutan — the  relations  of  which 
to  the  Imperial  Government  are  of  a  special 
character — is  1,802,657  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  318,942,480,  which 
increases,  approximately,  at  the  rate  of 
30,000,000  every  ten  years.  The  area  of  the 
native  states  alone — under  British  suzer- 
ainty— is  709,583  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  71,939,187. 

INDIA  IN   THE   DARK  AGES. 

The  vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Indian 
Aryans,  which  are  believed  to  date  from 
1500  B.C.,  together  with  other  works  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  throw  a  dim  light  upon 
the  early  conditions  of  India  during  the 
Aryan  Conquest.  The  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  Raj  make  it  preferable 
however,  to  pass  lightly  over  the  dark  ages 
of  early  conquest  and  devote  the  full  space 
demanded  by  India's  modern  history.  Men- 
tion must  be  made  en  passant  of  the  Greek 
and  Sc3rthian  invasions,  which  took  place 
between  120  B.C.  and  600  A.D.,  the  Afghan, 
or  Mohammedan  conquest  during  650  to 
1398  ;  and  in  1526  of  the  founding  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  by  Sultan  Baber,  who  defeated 
the  remaining  Afghan  chiefs  at  Panipat. 
The  first  great  Mogul  Emperor  was  his  son 
Akbar,    who   laid   the   foundations   of   the 


splendid  empire,  which,  under  Shah  Jehan, 
in  1628,  is  said  to  have  had  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  30  milHons  sterling.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  native  splendour  that  many 
of  India's  magnificent  buildings  were  built ; 
the  most  notable  example  is  the  famous 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  dedicated  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  beloved  Empress  of  Shah  Jehan, 
History  teems  with  examples  of  the  fall  of 
Empires  divided  against  themselves,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Moguls  crumbled  away 
before  the  growing  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
in  1630-1650  ;  whose  task  of  conquest  was 
made  easier  by  the  Persian  invasion  under 
Nadir  Shah  in  1738,  when  Delhi  was  sacked 
and  over  80,000  people  slain.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  India 
was  torn  by  internal  strife,  caused  principally 
by  the  misrule  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whose 
Empire  never  attained  the  state  of  solidity 
and  efficiency  of  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  like 
all  nations  in  the  grip  of  anarchy  offered 
unlimited  scope  for  foreign  adventure. 

DAWN  OF  EUROPEAN  ADVENTURE. 

Europe,  from  the  beginning  of  oversea 
commercial  enterprise  to  the  present  day, 
has  never  ceased  to  regard  the  East  as  the 
very  acme  of  profitable  trade.  Every  nation 
which  has  had  large  commercial  interests 
in  Southern  Asia  has  gained  in  prosperity 
thereby.  It  is  this  undisputed  fact  that  has 
caused  all  the  great  Powers,  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  struggle  unceasingly  for 
dominion  in  India,  and,  during  recent  years, 
has  been  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  varying 
designs  of  Europe  in  China. 
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The  splendour  of  India.     Durbar  procession  of  Indian  Princes  on  richly  adorned  elephants 
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During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  foreign  trade  of  India  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Venetians  and 
Arabs ;  many  of  the  former  becoming  the 
richest  and  most  enterprising  merchant 
princes  in  the  world.  Seeing  the  great 
wealth  to  be  obtained  by  even  a  few  success- 
ful voyages  to  India,  the  King  of  Portugal 
dispatched  an  expedition  to  find  an  ocean 
route.  After  many  vain  attempts/  Vasco 
da  Gama,  the  famous  navigator,  sailed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut,  at  that  time 
an  Arab  trading  station.  India  was  thus 
reached,  for  the  first  time  by  water  from 
Europe,  in  1498. 

The  most  notable  Portuguese  Viceroys 
were  Francisco  da  Almieda,  who  extended 
his  influence  to  Ceylon  and  the  coast  of 
Burma,  and  Albuquerque,  who  established 
Goa  in  1510,  which  still  remains  the  capital 
of  the  small  Portuguese  possessions  in  India, 
and  extended  Portuguese  suzerainty  over 
Malacca  and  the  whole  coast  of  Malaya. 
These  were  glorious  and  progressive  days 
for  Portugal.  Her  sway  was  paramount 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  Asia, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Gradually  this  vast  dominion  began  to 
crumble,  as  the  heart  of  the  Empire  beat 
slower  and  slower.  Self-indulgence  and 
over-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Portugal,  misrule  of  some  of  the  Viceroys, 
and  almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  lucra- 
tive eastern  trade  by  the  kings,  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  decay  of  the  Portuguese 
Empire,  which  was  almost  completely  dis- 
integrated when  Portugal  came  under  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  1580. 

Decisive  and  far-reaching  have  nearly 
always  been  the  effects  of  victory,  or  defeat, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake's  crushing  blow  to 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  occasioned  the 
loss  to  Spain  of  many  of  the  Asiatic  possess- 
ions acquired  by  Portugal ;  for,  although  the 
closing  of  Lisbon  Harbour  by  Phillip  II,  to 
Dutch  ships  used  for  conveying  Eastern 
merchandise  from  Lisbon  to  different  parts 
of  Europe,  gave  birth  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  it  was  Drake's  defeat  of  the 


Spanish  Navy  that  prevented  her  disputing, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  right  of  any  other 
nation  to  commence  organised  trade  with 
the  East. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Portuguese  Domin- 
ion came  the  rise  of  Dutch  and  EngHsb 
influence  in  the  East  Indies.*  By  1670,  the 
]!)utch  had  taken  nearly  all  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  and  established  a  firm  footing^ 
in  Malaya,  Formosa,  on  the  coast  of  Madras 
and  Ceylon  ;  and  had  founded  a  settlement 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — then,  the  half- 
way supply  station  on  the  ocean  route  to  the 
East.  The  British  East  India  Company  was 
granted  its  first  Charter  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1600,  but  for  many  years  made  little  head- 
way ;  the  Dutch,  however,  had  confined 
themselves  more  especially  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  from  which  they 
drove  the  English  by  the  massacre  at  Am- 
boyna  in  1623.  To  these  colonies  they  clung 
tenaciously,  until  Holland  itself  was  crushed 
in  1810. 

The  effects  of  Napoleon's  victories  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  were  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dom  Joao  of  -Portugal  fled  to 
Brazil,  and  there  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  his  son  built  up  the  Brazilian  Empire  ; 
the  Eastern  Dominions  of  the  Dutch  were 
incorporated  in  the  French  Empire,  and  in 
consequence  were  captured  by  the  English. 
Java,  however,  was  given  back  in  1816,  and 
Sumatra  exchanged  for  Malacca,  on  the 
mainland  of  the  Peninsula  in  1824.  Clive 
gave  the  death  blow  to  Dutch  ambitions  in 
India,  wresting  Chinsurah  from  them  in  1759; 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  although  British 
supremacy  was  virtually  established  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Wandewash, 
and  Clive's  victory  at  Plassey,  it  was  made 
indisputable  by  the  blow  given  to  French 
intrigue  at  the  native  courts  of  India  by  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippo  in  the 
fourth  Mysore  war,  which  was  undoubtedly 
fostered  by  the  agents  of  Napoleon  who  was 
then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
had  occupied  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  estab- 
lishing a  great  Eastern  Empire,  f 

Almost  continual  warfare  preceded  the 
advent  of  British  rule  in  India.    The  Aryan 


*  The  Portuguese  possessions,  at  the  present  time,  are  Goa,  Damdn,  and  Diu,  all  on  the  west  coast. 
Total  area  just  over  1,500  square  miles. 

t  Napoleon's  message  to  Tippo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  previously  to  the  war  of  1799,  was  to  the  effect  that 

he  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  countless  and  invincible  army. 
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conquest,  long  before  the  period  of  European 
adventure,  was  but  the  known  beginning  of  a 
series  of  conquests  and  invasions  which  lasted 
for  over  2,000  years.  The  weaker  states  were 
subject  to  fearful  oppression,  and  the  stronger 
ones,  in  their  turn,  fell  under  the  iron  heel  of 
invading  hosts.  It  may,  therefore,  truthfully 
be  said  that  to  India's  milHons  the  British 
Raj  has  proved  indeed  a  blessing. 

RISE   OF  BRITISH  POWER 
IN  INDIA. 

For  nearly  150  years  after  receiving  its 
Royal  Charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
East  India  Company,  which  was  then  en- 
titled "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  lyondon  Trading  to  the  East  Indies," 
remained  merely  a  trading  concern.  The 
•early  voyages  were  attended  with  little 
success,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Com- 
pany to  obtain  a  proper  footing  on  the  coast 
of  India,  and  the  capital  was  consequently 
Taised  from  £70,000  to  £400,000,  which  was 
afterwards  increased,  by  amalgamation  with 


four  other  companies,  granted  charters  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charles  I,  William  II,  and 
Queen  Anne,  to  several  millions  sterling. 

Disputes  with  the  Portuguese,  and  later 
with  the  Dutch,  constantly  took  place,  and 
fierce  sea  fights  were  frequent.  England 
obtained  her  first  proper  footing  on  Indian 
territory  in  1615,  when  Captain  Best,  with 
four  ships,  defeated  a  Portuguese  Squadron 
of  far  superior  strength,  and  thereby  greatly 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  English  in  the 
trading  stations  at  Zurat,  Gogra,  Cambay, 
and  Almahabad.  Shortly  after  this  event, 
the  Emperor  Ichangir  was  induced  to  receive 
an  Envoy  from  His  Majesty  King  James  I.* 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  the  first  English 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul 
Emperor ;  and  although  his  influence  was 
necessarily  small — as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  it  is  seen  that  a  Minister  can  ob- 
tain but  little  support  from  the  King  or 
Government  which  he  represents — he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  several  concessions  and 
"  rights    of    trade,"    which    were     greatly 


*  The  first  envoy  was  Captain  Hawkins,  who  resided  for  three  years  at  Agra. 
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appreciated  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  passed  by  almost 
unrecognised  at  the  Court  of  King  James, 
attention  at  that  time  being  focussed  upon 
events  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  upon 
the  occupation  of  Barbados,  Bermudas,  and 
New  England. 

A  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  another 
company  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and 
the  rivalry  between  these  two  undertakings, 
whose  objects  were  exactly  alike,  led  to  acts 
of  piracy,  which  nearly  brought  about  the 
extinction  of  English  enterprise  in  India  ; 
but  a  few  years  later,  under  pressure  from 
Cromwell,  then  Lord  Protector,  the  two 
companies   were    amalgamated. 

A  strip  of  land  near  Masulipatam,  acquired 
by  the  company  in  1639,  fortified,  and  named 
Fort  St.  George,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Province  of  Madras.*  The  Island  of 
Bombay,  part  of  the  dowry  of  Katharine  of 


Braganza  on  her  alliance  with  the  Merry 
Monarch,  was  eventually  transferred  to  the 
East  India  Company,  in  return  for  a  small 
royalty.  Fort  William,  which  gradually 
developed  into  the  fine  City  of  Calcutta,  was 
founded  in  1689  ;  but  the  flotation  of  another 
East  India  Company  was  followed  by  stagna- 
tion and  eventually  by  confusion,  which 
lasted  until  Lord  Godolphin  succeeding  in 
uniting  all  the  conflicting  English  interests 
in  the  East  under  a  Royal  Charter  granted 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1708.  During  that  reign 
Gibraltar  and  Nova  Scotia  were  also  added 
to  the  growing  Empire. 

During  the  thirty  years  which  followed 
French  interests  in  India  grew  apace,  although 
as  early  as  1604  they  founded  their  first  East 
India  Company,  which  was  followed  by  five 
others  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. Friction  between  the  two  nations  was 
the  source  of  continual  trouble. 


*  Fort  St.  George  has  grown  into  the  City  of  Madras. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  INDIA. 

The  struggle  with  France  for  mastery  in 
India,  which  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  com- 
menced in  1746,  when  Dupleix,  then  Governor 
of  the  French  Company,  used  the  force  at  his 
command  in  the  disputes  which  arose  be- 
tween native  princes,  supporting  claimants 
opposed  to  EngHsh  interests.  This  caused  the 
English  Company  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  opposing  sides.  At  first  the  British 
suffered  some  reverses,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  Dupleix  had  been  properly 


during  which  time  the  English  cannot  be  said 
to  have  always  had  the  best  of  it,  until  Clive 
turned  the  tide  of  war  by  the  splendid  de- 
fence of  Arcot  in  1751.  This  was  rapidly 
followed  by  several  strategical  victories 
which  eventually  brought  the  French  to 
decisive  battle  at  Wandewash  in  1760,  where 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  Pondicherry 
was  captured  in  the  following  year. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant,  though  some- 
what protracted,  series  of  campaigns  was  the 
downfall  of  the  princes  supported  by  the 


THE     FORT,     AGRA 


Supported  by  France  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  French  Dominion  over 
a  large  portion  of  India,  as  England  was  at 
that  time  hotly  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  against  the  Bourbons 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  did  not  termin- 
ate until  the  "  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  " 
in  1748. 

,  The  struggle  with*Erance  continued  in  a 
desultory    manner    for    nearly    five    years, 


French,  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  and  the  failure 
of  French  designs  in  India.  France,  however, 
possesses  to  this  day  five  small  colonies  in 
India,  with  a  total  area  of  203  square  miles, 
which  are,  however,  principally  trading 
ports.* 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in 
Madras,  there  occurred  an  incident  familiar  to 
all.  On  the  night  of  18th  June,  1756,  Surajah 
Dowlar,   the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  imprisoned 


*  Mention  must  be  made  here  of  Germany's  efforts  to  participate  in  the  lucrative  Indian  trade.  The 
Prussian  Imperial  Ostend  Kast  India  Company  was  incorporated  in  1722,  and  stations  were  established 
at  Coblom  and  Bankipur  ;  but,  although  successful  at  first,  the  whole  undertaking  was  sacrificed  by  the 
King  in  1722,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  other  Powers  to  a  European  project. 
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in  "The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  146 
English  captives,  of  whom  only  twenty- 
three  were  alive  when  the  doors  were  opened 
at  day-break.* 

Clive,  summoned  from  Madras  to  Bengal, 
to  punish  Sura j  ah  Dowlar  for  this  atrocious 
deed,  marched  with  a  very  small  army  from 
the  scene  of  his  activities  against  the  French 
and  met  the  forces  of  the  Nabob  in  action  at 
Plassey,  where  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over    superior    numbers,    and    crushed    the 


became  the  first  Governor  of  Bengal.  During 
his  absence,  owing  to  ill-health,  some  five 
years  later,  war  again  broke  out,  but  after 
a  short  and  sharp  campaign,  which  cul- 
minated in  Major  Munro's  brilliant  victory 
at  Baxar,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  fearing  a 
further  advance,  ceded  to  the  English 
authorities,  in  return  for  certain  advantages,, 
the  diwani  of  Behar,  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the 
territory  known  as  the  Northern  Cicars  of 
Madras. 


THE     KUTB     MINAR     AND     MOSQUE,     DELHI 


power  of  Bengal.  This,  with  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  victory  over  the  French  at  Wande- 
wash  in  1760,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

WARREN   HASTINGS   TO   THE 
MUTINY. 

Mir  J  afar,  the  Nabob,  set  up  by  Clive  after 
the  overthrow  of  Surajah  Dowlar,  was,  of 
course,  controlled  in  all  his  actions  by  British 
advice,  and,  in  1758,  Baron  Clive  of  Plassey 


Clive,  before  finally  leaving  India,  where 
he  had  accompHshed  so  much  for  the  Empire, 
set  himself  the  task  of  reforming  the  services 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  cor- 
ruption was  rife,  owing  to  the  insufficient  pay 
of  the  military  and  judicial  authorities.  He 
succeeded,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition, 
which  at  one  time  ripened  into  actual 
mutiny,  in  eradicating  many  of  the  abuses 
which  at  that  time  were  completely  de- 
moralising   the    company's    actions.      Clive 


♦  The  Black  Hole  was  a  badly  ventilated  apartment  of  about  20  square  feet. 
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was  the  founder  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
British  East  India  Company,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Warren  Hastings,  was  the  adminis- 
trative organiser  and  statesman. 

Hastings  became  Governor  of  Bengal  in 
1772,  and  almost  immediately  commenced 
the  work  of  reorganising  the  Revenue, 
Judicial,  and  Police  Services.  Under  a 
Parliamentary  Statute,  known  as  the  "  Regu- 
lation Act,"  he  was  created  the  first  Governor- 
General  in  1774. 


THE     MOTI     MASJID,     DELHI 

The  ceaseless  struggle  between  Hastings 
and  the  majority  in  his  council  has  been 
inimitably  set  forth  in  I^ord  Macaulay's 
celebrated  essay  on  Warren  Hastings ;  and 
his  impeachment  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  seven  years  following  his  return 
to  England  in  1786,  for  various  acts  of 
supposed  oppression,  and  for  tampering 
with  the  rightful  course  of  justice,  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  State  trials  in  the  history 
of  England.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  his 
impeachment  was  the  inevitable  result  of 


the  calumnies  spread  by  his  unscrupulous 
council,  and  that  his  acquittal  was  in  the 
natural  course  of  equity.  That  acquittal, 
however,  has  not  saved  his  memory  from 
tarnish  at  the  hands  of  some  historians. 

It  was  the  firm  foreign  and  financial  policy 
of  Warren  Hastings  which  marked  him  as  an 
administrator  of  more  than  ordinary  deter- 
mination and  ability.    By  a  series  of  econo- 
mies in  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  rulers 
of  contiguous  native  states,  he  increased  the 
Company's    revenue    by    nearly    two 
millions  sterling  per   annum  ;   but  his 
policy  of  forcing  increased  trilDute  from 
other  sources  has  often  been  seriously 
questioned.      In  fairness,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  the 
chief  agent   of  a    commercial  company 
whose  directors  expected  a  continual 
increase    of  profit  on  the  capital  in- 
vested.   It  is  highly  probable  that,  had 
Hastings  been  in  the  position  of  the 
present  Viceroys,  his  financial  poHcy 
would  have  been  considerably  modified. 
Of   the   important   military    events 
which  occurred    during   the   adminis- 
tration of  Warren  Hastings,  the  first 
Mahratta  War  was  but  of  little  con- 
sequence, compared  with  the  invasion 
of  the    Carnatic,  known  as  the  First 
Mysore  War,  which  seriously  threatened 
to  exterminate  British  power  in  India. 
Hyder   Ali  of  Mysore,    with   his   son 
Tippo,   assisted  by  a  combination  of 
Mussulman  powers  in  India,  laid  waste 
the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Madras ; 
but  Hastings,  seeing  the  danger  of  even 
a  more  extended  rising,  succeeded  in 
holding  back  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  Raja  of  Wagpore,   and   sent 
every  available  man  remaining  in  the 
Bengal  Army  to  assist  Madras.    Not- 
withstanding the  great  experience  in 
Indian  warfare  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  succeeded  only  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  invasion,  though  in  so  doing 
he  saved  British  prestige.     Hyder  Ali  died 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  son  Tippo 
agreed  to  an  honourable  peace,  only,  how- 
ever, to  once  more  take  the  field  against  the 
English  in  1790. 

The  first  administration  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings  in 
1786,  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
the   "  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Land 
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Revenue  of  Bengal."  Previously  to  this, 
the  Zemindars,  or  government  farmers, 
collected  the  revenue  from  the  native  culti- 
vators without  a  fixed  assessment ;  but 
Cornwallis's  plan  for  a  definite  settlement 
differed  from  that  now  in  vogue,  inasmuch 
as  no  survey  was  attempted  of  the  areas 
under  cultivation,  nor  any  estimate  made 
of  the  production,  the  assessment  being  based 
on  what  had  been  paid  in  previous  years. 
The  Court  of  Directors  were  strong  in  their 
demands  for  the  quick  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Settlement,  as  it  tended  to  give 
stability  to  the  finances  and  prestige  of  the 
British  EavSt  India  Company. 


BENARES  FROM  A  MOSQUE  MINARET 


Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth), 
a  permanent  civil  servant  of  the  Company, 
completed  this  by  no  means  easy  task  in 
1791  ;  previously  to  which  the  second  Mysore 
War  broke  out,  and  the  British  forces,  which 
had  been  reinforced,  were  led  by  the  Governor 
General  in  person.  This  time,  however,  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
became  allies  of  the  British,  and  Tippo, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  agreed  to  give  up 
half  his  dominions,  and  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity of  three  millions  sterling. 

Sir  John  Shore  became  Governor-General  in 
1793,  and  continued  in  office  for  five  year^,^ 
during  which  time  no  important  events- 
took  place,  but  his  successor,  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  (Lord  Mornington) ,  who 
commenced  his  eventful  administration 
in  1798,  was  the  founder  of  the  policy 
which  slowly  welded  India  into  a  great 
Empire  under  the  British  Crown. 

Lord  Wellesley  decided  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  the  English 
must  either  become  the  supreme  power 
in  India  or  else  lose  the  possessions  and 
advantages  they  had  already  gained; 
hence  his  successful  endeavours  to  in- 
duce several  of  the  most  important 
native  princes  to  surrender  their  politi- 
cal independence  in  return  for  pro- 
tection and  security  in  the  exercise  of 
their  limited  powers  of  sovereignty. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  policy 
of  "  protected  native  states,"  which 
has  since  been  adopted,  not  only  in 
India  and  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
but  also  in  portions  of  British  Africa. 
Full  liberty  was  allowed  the  princes  or 
chiefs  in  internal  affairs,  with  exception 
of  the  fiscal  administration  in  certain 
instances,  but  they  were  controlled 
in  their  foreign  relations,  and  in  their 
attitude  towards  each  other. 

It  was  in  this  administration  that 
the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  India  by 
the  French  under  Napoleon  assumed 
the  most  threatening  stage.  The  Great 
Corsican  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt ;  in  India  itself,  in  Hyderabad, 
there  were  many  French  regiments ; 
the  Mahrattas  were  led  by  French 
officers,  and  Tippo,  Sultan  of  Mysore, 
burning  to  be  avenged  for  his  previous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  was 


/V/f'/o.  .-1.  ,s.  HutchinsoJ 
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endeavouring  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  invincible  arms  of  the  Master  of  War. 
The  French  Directory  had,  however,  but  little 
weight  in  Eastern  Councils ;  still  less  had 
they  any  real  inclination  for  Asiatic  enter- 
prise ;  but,  with  the  rise  of  Napoleon's  power, 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  was  no  longer 
negligible  ;  and  no  one  realised  this  more  than 
lyord  Wellesley,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  con- 
solidate British  rule  in  India. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Lucknow,  in  1801,  which  extended 
British  territorial  jurisdiction  to  the  North- 
west Provinces  and  Oudh;  he  also  assisted 
the  Mohammedan  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to 
assert  his  authority  over  the  French  ad- 
venturers, and  secured  by  treaty  his  loyal 
co-operation ;  he  also  entered  upon  the 
Third  Mysore  War,  which  ended  in  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  and  the 
death  of  Tippo  Sultan.  Then,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  policy  of  consolidating  India 
under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  British 
Crown,  he  extended  the  political  juris- 
diction of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which 
was  the  casus  belli  of  the  Second  Mahratta 
War. 

One  column,  under  General  I^ake,  suc- 
ceeded, after  the  victories  of  Aligarh  and 
lyaswari,  in  taking  the  cities  of  Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  heart  of  the  native  power,  which, 
tottering  to  the  fall,  was  then  supported  by 
the  British.  It  is,  however,  the  doings  of 
the  second  column  which  has  received  the 
most  attention  from  historians,  as  it  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Victor  of 
Waterloo,  who  completely  broke  the  Mah- 
ratta power  at  the  battles  of  Assaye  and 
Argaum. 

These  highly  successful  campaigns  added 
considerably  to  the  Company's  sphere  of 
influence  and  administration  ;  but  the  opera- 
tions against  Holkar,  during  1804-5,  were 
one  of  the  few  failures  of  British  arms  in 
India.  I^ord  Wellesley  succeeded,  however, 
in  his  general  scheme  for  bringing  the  power- 
ful native  states  under  nominal  British 
suzerainty,  and  consolidating  the  territory 
under  direct  administration.  He  built  the 
superstructure  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
Clive  and  Hastings. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  had  rapidly  changed  from  a  solely 
*  The  first  ambassadors  were  Malcolm  (Persia) 


commercial  to  an  administrative  undertakings 
grew  alarmed  at  the  expenditure  on  conquest, 
extension  and  administration,  and  decided 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  retrenchment.  To  carry 
this  out,  lyord  Cornwallis  was,  for  the  second 
time,  appointed  Governor-General,  but  died 
before  he  had  been  many  months  in  India, 
and  Sir  George  Barlow,  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  Permanent  Civil  Service,  was 
made  Governor-General  ad  interim.  He 
honestly  carried  out  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
at  the  cost  of  broken  obligations  to  protect 
certain  friendly  native  princes,  and  with 
much  consequent  loss  of  prestige,  a  potent 
factor  of  eastern  rule.  His  tenure  of  office 
was  only  of  short  duration,  and,  in  1807,  the 
destinies  of  India  passed  into  the  hands  of 
lyord  Minto,  an  administrator  of  great  tact, 
whose  rule  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  of 
peaceful  consoHdation,  although  Mauritius 
and  Java  were  both  taken  during  the  six 
years  he  was  in  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  lyord 
Minto 's  administration  was  the  beginning  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  British  India.  Am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,, 
and  the  Punjab,  to  commence  direct  diplo- 
matic relations.* 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  the  next 
Ruler  of  India.  During  his  long  term  of  nine 
years  occurred  the  war  with  Nepal,  brought 
about  by  the  marauding  raids  of  the  Gurkhas, 
which  had  been  taking  place  since  the  begin- 
ning of  lyord  Minto's  administration.  These 
magnificent  little  soldiers,  from  whom  are 
now  drawn  some  of  the  best  fighting  material 
of  the  Indian  Army,  were  not  easily  subdued. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  of  1814,^ 
the  British  and  Indian  troops  received  de- 
cidedly the  worst  of  it,  owing  not  only  to  the 
malarious  climate,  but  also  to  the  fierce 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Gurkhas  themselves^ 
whose  favourite  weapon,  the  kukris,  proved 
very  formidable  in  the  hands  of  these  lithe, 
agile  warriors  amid  the  long  grass  and 
broken  ground ;  but  in  the  following  year 
General  Ochterlong  advanced  along  the 
Sutlej  and,  after  accomplishing  the  famous 
march  into  the  valley  of  the  Khat- 
mandu,  enforced  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Segouli,  which,  to  this  day,  regulates  the 
relations  between  British  India  and  the 
native  state  of  Nepal. 
Elphinstone  (Afghanistan),  Metcalf  (Punjab). 


The     Great     Fort     of     Delhi 
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The    balcony,    just    outside    the    Diwan   Khas,   or   Hall   of   Private 

Audience  in  the  great   Fort   of   Delhi,  the   historic  seat  of  Imperial 

power    in    India.      Shah    Akbar    II    daily    showed    himself    to    the 

people  of  India  from  this  platform 
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Two  years  after  the  settlement  with  Nepal, 
the  Pindaris,  or  banditti  of  Central  India, 
commenced  ravaging  the  country  in  all 
directions.  I^ord  Hastings,  determined  upon 
•severe  measures,  mobilised  the  largest  army 
then  known  in  India,  consisting  of  two 
columns,  each  60,000  strong ;  and,  in  a  very 
iew  months,  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
Pindaris,  and  in  settling  the  whole  of  Central 
India ;  only,  however,  to  be  again  com- 
pelled to  take  the  field,  for  the  last  time, 
against  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Poona,  Indore,  and 
Nagpur. 

After  a  period  of  fighting  lasting  for  over  a 
year,  Holkar,  who  had  previously  caused 
considerable  trouble,  was  completely  defeated 
The  Bombay  Presidency  was  extended,  and 
the  Peshwa,  whose  territories  were  annexed, 
retired  on  a  pension  to  Cawnpore.  where  his 
■son,  the  Nana  Sahib,  repaid  the  liberality  of 
the  British  by  his  foul  treachery  in  the 
Mutiny — the  "  Bloody  Well  of  Cawnpore." 

The  whole  peninsula  had  now  been  brought 
under  British  suzerainty,  and  had  entered 
xipon  the  long  process  of  internal  settlement. 
Until    the    Mutiny,    little    further    fighting 


occurred  in  this  portion  of  India.  .The  zones 
of  war  changed  to  Burma  and  the  Punjab. 
Scarcely  had  lyord  Amherst  mounted  the 
Viceregal  Throne,  before  the  independent 
Kingdom  of  Assam  commenced  a  new  series 
of  depredations  upon  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
India.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Viceroy 
was  received  with  insolence,  both  in  Assam 
and  Burma  proper  ;  and  in  1824  the  first 
Burmese  War  broke  out.  Expeditions  were 
sent  up  the  Brahmaputra  and  Irrawaddy, 
as  well  as  overland,  but  it  was  two  years 
before  the  King  of  Ava  signed  a  Treaty, 
whereby  the  Kingdom  of  Assam,  and  the 
States  of  Arakan,  and  Tenasserim,  were 
ceded  to  the  British. 

Guerrilla  fighting  in  thick  jungle  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  and  protracted ;  although 
lyord  Wolseley's  march  to  Coomassie  formed 
an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  and  when  to  these 
obstacles  is  added  the  danger,  to  a  European 
force,  of  a  frightfully  unhealthy  climate, 
it  is  only  natural  that  disease  should  become 
the  most  formidable  enemy;  hence  the  loss 
of  life  in  the  First  Burmese  War  amounted 
to  about  20,000,  which,  although  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
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in  the  operation,  was  a  noble  sacrifice  which 
-gave  to  the  Empire  much  of  fertile  Burma. 

The  storming  of  the  walled  city  of  Bhart- 
^ur,  the  scene  of  General  Lake's  defeat  in 
1805,  made  necessary  by  a  disputed  success- 
ion, was  the  last  event  of  importance  in  the 
•administration  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
•succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
1828-35. 

This  rule  was  one  of  peace  with  honour, 
in  which  careful  financial  investigations 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  revenue.  The 
principal  political  event  was  the  abolition  of 
suttee,  or  the  burning  of  widows  on  the 
bodies  of  their  husbands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  communica- 
tion by  steamship  with  India  was  first 
introduced  about  this  time,  and  educated 
natives  were  permitted  to  enter  higher 
"branches  of  the  East  India  services.  Thuggee, 
or  strangling  by  bands  of  armed  assassins 
formed  into  secret  societies,  was  severely  re- 
pressed, although,  as  with  Dacoittee,  many 
years  passed  before  the  civil  war  was  com- 
pletely crushed  out. 

The  Charter  of  the  British  East  India 
^Company  was  at  this  time  renewed  by  the 
Crown  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years, 
but  on  the  condition  that  it  should  become 
entirely  an  administrative  undertaking,  and 
give  up  commerce.  Thus,  directly  the  whole 
vast  peninsula  had  been  settled  and  made 
thoroughly  secure,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  unrestricted  British  commerce  and 
•enterprise. 

The  year  of  office  of  Lord  Metcalf  was 
marked  only  by  the  granting  of  freedom  to 
i:he  British  Press  in  India ;  but  shortly  after 
Lord  Auckland's  appointment,  in  1836, 
-commenced  the  era  of  war  in  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan. 

The  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had 
iDeen  such  a  serious  menace  during  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  now  given 
place  to  the  much  more  alarming  danger  of 
a  Russian  and  Afghan  advance  into  India. 
"This  may  be  considered  the  commencement 
of  Russian  designs  on  our  great  Eastern 
Empire. 

Without  embarking  on  even  a  brief  resumfe 
of  the  history  of  Afghanistan  it  should  be 
said  that,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Persian  Invader,  a  succession  of  able  Afghan 
Amirs  succeeded  in  extending  their  territory 
;and  forming  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation. 


separated  from  the  Sikh  Kingdom  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Auckland, 
Dost  Mohammed  was  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan,  and  was  receiving  the  advice 
of  a  Russian  Envoy  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  rejecting  the  commercial  proposals 
of  Captain  Burnes,  the  agent  of  British 
India. 

Although  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  then  both 
independent  native  states,  intervened  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  India,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  place  on  the  throne  an 
Amir  favourable  to  British  interests ;  con- 
sequently Lord  Auckland  decided  to  support 
with  British  bayonets  the  cause  of  Shah 
Shuja  then  an  exile  in  India.  A  British  force 
accompanied  the  new  ruler  to  Cabul,  by  way 
of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and,  after  some  severe 
fighting,  he  was  duly  installed  at  the  Bala 
Hissar  in  1839.  Dost  Mohammed  fled  before 
the  victorious  arms ;  later,  after  offering 
further  resistance,  he  was  defeated  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Calcutta. 

For  two  years  the  warlike  lull  tribes  of 
Afghanistan  endured  the  weak  though  peace- 
ful rule  of  the  usurper  who  was  supported  by 
4,000  bayonets ;  but  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  in  1841,  when  the  two  British 
political  agents.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and 
Sir  William  Macnaghten,  were  treacherously 
assassinated. 

The  British  troops  then  quartered  in  Cabul 
were  commanded  by  the  aged  General  Elphin- 
stone,  who  was  quite  unable  to  grasp  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  consequently, 
for  two  months,  nothing  was  done ;  then, 
in  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  Afghan 
chiefs,  a  retirement  through  the  lofty  passes 
to  the  Indian  frontier  was  commenced  in 
midwinter.  The  retreat  from  Cabul  can 
only  be  likened  in  a  certain  degree  to  Napo- 
leon's retirement  from  Moscow.  The  force 
consisted  of  4,000  men  with  no  fewer  than 
12,000  followers,  including  a  number  of 
women  and  children.  The  passes  were 
blocked  with  snow,  and  those  who  did  not 
succumb  to  the  cold  were  treacherously 
stabbed  or  shot  by  the  Afghans  in  the  narrow 
defiles.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  women, 
children,  and  officers,  who  were  captured  and 
well  treated  by  Akbar  Khan,  of  the  whole 
16,000  who  left  Cabul  Dr.  Brydon  was  the  sole 
survivor.  He  reached  Jelalabad  which  was 
being  held  by  General  Sale. 
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A  relief  column  was  at  once  dispatched 
under  General  Pollock,  who  crossed  the 
Punjab,  relieved  Jelalabad,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  passes  to  Cabul.  In  the 
meantime  General  Nott's  army  in  Afghan- 
istan had  also  moved  towards  the  capital, 
where  the  two  avenging  forces  met  in 
September,  1842. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon  the 
controversy  waged  furiously  around  these 
events ;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  whole 
affair  was  mismanaged  from  the  first,  and 
even  the  combined  movements  on  Cabul 
were  not  planned  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
who  had  superseded  Lord  Auckland  as 
Governor-General,  the  two  commanders 
being  really  ordered  to  return  within  the  Indian 
frontier,  but  the  instructions  left  to  their  own 
discretion  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  accom- 
plishing this,  after  relieving  the  garrisons  at 
^elalahad  and  Kandahar.  Both  Generals 
ame  to  the  right  conclusion,  that  to  with- 
draw after  a  treacherous  and  crushing  defeat 
without  inflicting  punishment  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  British  prestige  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  India  ;  hence  both 
columns,  instead  of  retiring,  advanced  on 
Cabul.      The   results,    were   however,    very 


unsatisfactory — as  must  be  expected  when 
armies  are  supported  by  a  weak  and  vacil 
lating  policy — for,  although  the  garrisons^ 
at  Jelalabad  and  Kandahar  were  relieved,, 
the  prisoners  then  in  Afghanistan  released, 
and  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Cabul  destroyed,, 
no  provision  was  made  for  securing  the 
fundamental  object  of  the  whole  mismanaged 
affair,  namely  a  friendly  Amir.  In  fact  the 
power  of  Dost  Mohammed  and  his  son  Akbar 
Khan  was  enhanced  rather  than  crushed  by 
the  campaign. 

Following  closely  upon  the  First  Afghan 
Expedition,  came  the  Sind  War  in  1843, 
when  that  magnificent  soldier,  Sir  Charles- 
Napier,  with  3,000  British  troops,  defeated 
20,000  Baluchis  at  the  Battle  of  Maini,  broke 
completely  the  power  of  these  Mohammedan 
Amirs,  and  annexed  Sind.  An  outbreak  at 
Gwalior  was  suppressed  in  the  same  year. 

Fortunately  Lord  Hardinge,  a  veteran  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaigns, 
succeeded  Lord  EUenborough  in  1844.  A 
firm  hand,  trained  in  the  school  of  the  "  Iron 
Duke,"  was  urgently  needed,  for  scarcely 
had  this  reign  begun  before  the  Sikh  army^ 
60,000  strong,  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invaded 
the  territory  of  British  India. 
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Sir  Hugh  Gough  commanded  the  British 
Army,  but  the  Governor-General  was  present 
in  person,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  fierce 
battles  of  Mudki,  Firozshah,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon  had  been  fought.  At  last  the 
magnificent  Sikh  Army,  which  had  been 
trained  by  Europeans,  was  completely  de- 
feated and  driven  back  across  the  vSutlej. 
Lahore,  the  seat  of  the  Sikh  power,  was 
captured,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  annexed,  the  remainder  being  incor- 
porated in  a  Protected  Sikh  State  under 
Dhulip  Singh,  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as 
British  resident. 

In  1848  commenced  the  rule  of  one 
of  India's  greatest  administrators,  Lord 
Dalhousie.  Great  alike  in  peace  and  war, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  vast  network 
of  railways — 39,000  miles — which  now 
traverse  all  parts  of  our  Indian  Empire  ;  he 
introduced  the  telegraph  and  the  cheap 
postage  systems  ;  he  urged  forward  steam 
communication  with  Great  Britain  via  the 
Red  Sea  ;  he  opened  the  Ganges  Canal ;  and 
he  annexed  more  territory  than  any  other 
Governor-General  with  the  exception  of 
Clive. 

The  first  important  military  event  in  the 
new  reign  was  the  Second  Sikh  War  in 
1848-49,  which  broke  out  a  few  months 
after  Lord  Dalhousie's  arrival.  The  Pro- 
tected Sikh  State,  instituted  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  proved  a  failure ;  internal  dis- 
sension was  the  cause  of  continual  trouble, 
and  constituted  a  standing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  India  ;  but  the  direct  cause  of  this 
war  was  the  assassination  of  two  British 
ofiicers  in  Mult  an. 

Again  the  great  Sikh  Army  was  mobilised, 
but  this  time  they  were  assisted  by  their 
hereditary  enemy,  the  Afghans,  under  Dost 
Mohammed.  Lord  Gough,  the  victor  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  again  commanded 
the  British  ;  but  on  the  field  of  Chilianwallah 
the  day  went  against  the  British  Arms,  for 
although  no  actual  defeat  was  sustained,  the 
losses  were  decidedly  heavy,  and  the  morale 
of  the  enemy  was  strengthened  rather  than 
shaken.  At  Goojerat,  however,  the  Sikh 
Army  was  completely  routed,  and  the  whole 
Punjab  annexed. 


The  peaceful  settlement  of  this  huge  terri- 
tory may  be  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  Lord  Dalhousie's,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  administration  in  India. 
Some  few  years  later,  when  the  Mutiny 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  Punjab  held  aloof,  and  actually  furnished 
troops  for  the  seige  of  Delhi,  so  wisely 
and  so  well  had  it  been  governed  in  the 
meantime.  No  little  praise  for  this  splendid 
work  is  due  to  the  two  Lawrences,  CoL 
Robert  Napier  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  British  soldiers  and 
military  historians)  and  "Nicholson  of  the 
Sikhs." 

In  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  Punjab 
the  other  important  factors — factors  that 
may  be  taken  as  the  elementary  rules  in  the 
extension  of  the  Pax  Britannica  in  all  native 
states — were  (1)  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
prestige,  military,  political,  judicial,  moral, 
and  financial,  of  the  suzerain  race ;  (2) 
lessening  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  weak  ;  (3)  the  abolition  of 
extortion  ;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  simple, 
speedy  form  of  justice  adapted  to  local  needs 
and  understanding  ;  (5)  the  enforcement  of 
respect  in  all  classes  for  life,  honour  and 
property  ;  and  (6)  a  policy  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  any  religious  or  social  custom^ 
when  such  did  not  encroach  upon  the  great 
laws  of  humanity. 

The  Second  Burmese  War,  which  broke 
out  in  1852  owing  to  the  ill-treatment  of 
European  merchants  at  Rangoon,  and  the 
inability  of  the  British  Government  to  obtain 
either  redress  or  apology,  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  the  sea  coast  provinces,  in- 
cluding the  lower  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,. 
from  Rangoon  to  Prome.  This  gave  to  the 
British  Indian  Empire  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  portions  of  Burma. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  of  taking  over  the 
administration  of  states  on  the  death  of  a 
Raja  who  left  no  natural  heir — known  as  the 
policy  of  "  Lapse  " — brought  within  British 
control  the  States  of  Satara  (1849),  Jhansi 
(1853),  and  Nagpur,  which  became  the 
Central  Provinces  in  1853.*  Several  other 
small  states  came  in  this  manner  under 
direct  British  control. 


*  This  policy  was  opposed  to  the  Hindu  custom,  which  maintains  that  an  adopted  son  takes  the  place  ©f 
a  natural  heir,  but  as  this  custom  was  open  to  much  abuse,  and  was  ill-calculated  to  produce  happiness- 
in  the  native  States,  Dalhousie  considered  it  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  themselves  to  bring  States, 
under  able  British  administration  when  no  natural  heir  had  any  claims  to  be  considered. 
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The  last  act  of  lyord  Dalhousie  was  the 
annexation  of  Oudh,  which  took  place  in 
1856,  and  was  due  to  this  great  proconsul's 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  millions  suf- 
fering under  the  debased  and  tyrannous  rule 
of  a  succession  of  Nawabs,  whose  private  life 
was  immoral,  and  whose  public  actions  were 
oppressive  in  the  extreme.  Lord  Hardinge 
had  remonstrated  in  vain ;  and,  after  placing 
the  matter  before  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  hesitated  but  eventually  sanctioned  his 
plan,  Lord  Dalhousie  ordered  General  Out- 
ram,  afterwards  Sir  James  Outram  of  Mutiny 


without  the  whole  country  being  plunged 
into  the  throes  of  war  ;  and  that  (2nd)  India 
was  conquered  in  the  same  way  as  [Russia 
crushed  Poland  and  Finland,  or,  in  more 
remote  ages,  as  Rome  conquered  Great 
Britain.  This,  however,  is  an  illusion,  born 
of  failure  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  India — 
an  area  as  great  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
exclusive  of  Russia.  Furthermore,  at  the 
time  when  England  commenced  building  an 
Empire  in  the  East,  India  was  but  a  con- 
glomeration of  mis-governed  states,  whose 
rulers  were,  in  many  instances,  the  first  or 
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fame,  then  British  Resident  at  Lucknow,  to 
take  over  the  direct  administration  of  Oudh, 
which  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 
The  King  of  Oudh,  after  visiting  Great 
Britain  to  protest  against  his  deposition,  re- 
tired to  Calcutta,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension 
of  ;f  120,000  per  annum.  The  curtain  hanging 
before  the  next  act  was  rent  asunder  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

BRITISH   RULE   IN   INDIA. 

To  the  casual  reader  of  Indian  history  it 
may  appear  that  (1st)  scarcely  a  year  passed 


second  of  their  line  ;  for  although  there  were 
hereditary  customs  and  religions,  which 
remain  to  this  day,  uninterfered  with  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  there  was  no  ancient 
dynasty  nor  any  beloved  ruler.  The  Mogul 
Empire,  itself  the  outcome  of  an  invasion, 
was  crumbling  under  the  rising  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  divided  against  them- 
selves ;  the  Punjab  acknowledged  neither, 
and  each  state  was  constantly  in  the  grip  of 
internal  dissension.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Company's  Raj  to  the  great 
Mutiny,  it  is  true  that  few  years  elapsed  in 
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which  military  expeditions  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  some  portion  of  this 
vast  field  ;  but,  contrasted  with  the  wars  in 
Europe  over  a  similar  period,  the  bloodshed 
in  the  founding  of  the  British  Indian  Empire 
was  insignificant ;  and  nearl}^  every  state, 
really  a  nation  in  itself,  taken  individually, 
enjoyed  years  of  unbroken  peace  and  prosper- 
ity such  as  ancient  history  does  not  record 
in  all  its  pages.* 

England  did  not  conquer  India  as  Russia 
conquered  Poland,  because,  first,  there  was 
no  homogeneous  nation  to  conquer,  but  only 


the  hands  of  able  and  loyal  Rajas  and  native 
civil  servants.  Of  the  Imperial  Indian  Arm^^ 
only  a  very  small  proportion  is  British. 
England's  position  in  India  is,  to  be  para- 
doxical, India's  position  in  the  Great  Empire, 
of  which  she  is  a  rich  and  loyal  portion. 

Reference  to  these  facts  is  made  here, 
before  entering  upon  the  Mutiny,  which  gave 
the  death  blow  to  the  administration  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  from  which  dates 
the  British  Empire  in  India,  in  order  to  show 
that,  although  the  great  Sepoy  rising  of  1857 
spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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a  large  number  of  heterogeneous  states  whose 
inhabitants  differed  in  customs  and  religion, 
and  were  ground  down  by  oppressive  laws  ; 
second,  even  to  this  day  many  States  are  still 
under  the  control  of  their  own  Rajas,  or 
Princes  ;  and  it  may  come  as  a  revelation  to 
many  to  know  that  the  number  of  British  in 
the  civil  service  of  India — the  great  adminis- 
trative body — hardly  exceeds  1,000  in  a 
population  of  300,000,000  !  and  also  that 
much  of  the  machinery  of  government  is  in 


country,  it  was  by  no  means  a  lising  of  the 
whole  population  of  India  against  the 
English,  as  many  still  suppose,  and  that  the 
absence  of  any  conquered  and  oppressed 
homogeneous  race,  or  dethroned  ancient 
monarchy,  combined  with  the  great  differ- 
ences of  caste,  religion,  language,  custom, 
and  administration  (Native  and  British), 
makes  a  great  uprising  against  the  British 
Raj  without  grave  cause  very  unlikely  in 
the   future.      lyocal   dissensions,    however — 


*  As  an  example,  Bengal,  before  the  Indian  Mutiny,  had  been  in  a  peaceful  and  contented  condition 
since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings — a  period  of  eighty-five  years. 
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fostered  by  agitators  of  a  class  not  unknown 
in  Europe — may  possibly  create  disturbances 
even  now,  although  India's  millions  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  prosperity  and 
freedom  accruing  from  British  rule,  which 
reaches  a  high  point  of  perfection  in  India. 

THE   MUTINY. 

lyord  Canning  arrived  in  India  as  Governor- 
General  in  1856,  and  a  year  later  occurred 
the  mutiny  of  the  Native  Bengal  Army. 
The  contributory  causes  of  this  outbreak 
were  many,  and  most  of  them  seem  trivial 
to  the  European  mind.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing discontent  created  by  the  grievances  of 
dethroned  Rajas,  whose  downfall  had  been 
caused  by  maladministration,  and  who  used 
the  handsome  pensions  allowed  them  by  the 
Company  to  promote  sedition  by  spreading 
among  the  ignorant  populace  the  idea  that 
the  ancient  customs  of  India  were  to  be 
uprooted  and  Western  ways  enforced  by  law  ; 
as  proof  of  this  they  pointed  to  the  telegraph, 
the  rapidly  increasing  railway  lines,  the 
postal  service,  and  all  the  other  beneficial 
introductions  of  the  time. 


In  Bengal,  the  seat  of  the  British  power, 
in  the  newly  annexed  territory  of  Oudh  and 
the  North-West  Provinces,  this  seditious 
movement  caused  widespread  disaffection, 
worked  upon  by  agitators,  who  harped  con- 
tinuously upon  three  themes,  one  of  which 
was  the  old  prophecy  that,  in  a  hundred  years 
from  the  battle  of  Plassey  (1757),  the  British 
Raj  would  fall ;  and  the  other,  by  far  the 
more  dangerous,  the  spreading  of  the  rumour 
that  the  cartridges  served  out  to  the  Sepoy 
regiments  had  been  greased  with  the  fat  of 
cows,  which  is  the  sacred  animal  of  the 
Hindus.  The  effect  this  had  among  the 
Sepoys  of  the  Hindu  faith  being  perceived, 
a  further  rumour  was  circulated,  that  the 
fat  of  pigs  had  also  been  used,  an  idea  ab- 
horrent alike  to  the  Mohammedan  and  .the 
Hindu. 

At  the  time  these  rumours  were  spread, 
the  Sepoys  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army  were 
suffering  from  that  dangerous  malady,  a 
"  swollen  head."  They  believed  that  it  was 
entirely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  Punjab 
had  been  conquered ;  that  Britain  had  been 
crippled  by  the  Crimean  War,   and  could 
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send  but  few  reinforcements,  and  that  with- 
out them  the  English  would  be  exterminated 
in  less  than  a  month,  and  they  would  be 
left  to  dictate  terms  to  the  weak  Mogul 
Emperor,  whom  they  proposed  to  set  up. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  dazzling 
possibilities  of  loot  and  rapine,  which  quickly 
appealed  to  the  criminal  element,  and  made 
them  eager  and  willing  emissaries  of  the  spirit 
of  revolt. 

The  East  India  Company  and  the  British 
Government  were,  also,  not  free  from  blame. 
Arsenals,  with  large  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  native 
guards ;  the  garrisons  of  white  troops  had 
been  reduced  far  below  the  standard  deemed 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our  position  in 
India  ;  and  in  the  civil  service  and  army  alike 
only  the  lower  grades  were  open  to  educated 
and  ambitious  native  gentlemen.  Although 
these,  and  many  other  causes,  contributed 
to  the  outbreak  of  mutiny,  the  accusations 
brought   against  English  officers   of  native 

*  It  being  late  on  vSunday  afternoon,  many  of  the  white  troops 
at   church,   or   away   from   the   bungalows  in   the  cantonments. 


regiments,  for  placing  undue  confidence  in 
their  men,  even  when  the  mutiny  was  spread- 
ing, is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ignorant.  They  were 
but  a  few  amidst  an  armed  multitude,  and 
could  only  hope  to  hold  back  their  own 
regiments  by  showing  that  they  were  willing 
and  ready  to  stake  their  lives  on  their  men 
remaining  "  true  to  their  salt."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  native  armies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  remained  loyal,  and  that  the 
Punjab  actually  furnished  troops  for  the  siege 
of  Delhi. 

The  first  act  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Mutiny 
occurred  at  Meerut,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  10th  May,  when  the  Sepo^^s  rose 
in  open  revolt,  and  with  mad  fanaticism 
rushed  through  the  cantonments,  kiUing  the 
few  Europeans  who  were  there.  Before  the 
strong  garrison  of  white  troops  could  be 
mobilised  the  mutineers  had  released  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  had  disappeared  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  on  the  road  to  the  great  city 
of  Delhi.* 

and  women  and  children,  were  either 
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An  unaccountable  indecision  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  those  in  command  of  the  Meerut 
garrison,  then  the  strongest  in  Northern 
India;  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  British 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry ;  for,  beyond 
acquainting  the  authorities  at  Delhi  of  the 
outbreak  and  the  probable  approach  of  the 
mutineers,  nothing  was  done  that  night  to 
check  their  advance,  and  the  moment  for 
qmck  and  effective  action,  which  might  have 
prevented  the  spread  of  revolt  and  the 
terrible  massacre  of  Europeans  at  Delhi,  was 
lost  for  ever. 

The  native  population  of  Delhi  broke  into 
open  rebellion  the  following  morning,  and 
committed  fearful  atrocities  on  the  white 
residents.  The  mere  handful  of  officers  and 
officials  could  only  blow  up  the  magazine 
and  rescue  a  few,  but,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  all  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
fate  of  many  is  hidden  in  obscurity.  The 
wave  of  mutiny  spread,  like  the  wind  of  the 
monsoon,  and  within  a  few  days  the  whole 
of  Oudh,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and 
portions  of  Bengal,  were  ravaged  by  fanatic 
hordes.  But  even  in  this  dark  hour  there 
were  examples  on  every  hand  of  the  devotion 
of  individual  soldiers  for  their  officers,  ayahs 
for  the  children  in  their  charge,  and  loyal 
princes  who  opened  the  doors  of  their  palaces 
to  refugees. 

When  the  Sepoys  mutinied  at  Cawnpore, 
on  the  6th  June,  the  few  British  troops  and 
local  officials,  with  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children,  hastily  retired  within  the 
shelter  of  ill-chosen  entrenchments.  After 
withstanding  a  siege  of  nineteen  days, 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  June,  they  trusted 
to  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  to 
Allahabad,  given  by  the  notorious  Nana 
Sahib,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  mutineers. 

The  besieged,  numbering  about  450,  em- 
barked in  boats  on  the  Ganges  for  the  journey 
to  Allahabad.  Scarcely  had  the  first  few 
boats  reached  mid-stream,  before  a  murder- 
ous fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  the 
bank.  Only  four  men,  who  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  sheltered  by  a  friendly  Raja, 
survived  this  treacherous  massacre,  with 
the  exception  of  125  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  had  not  embarked.  These 
were  kept  in  cruel  confinement,  until 
the    15th   July,   when  they,   too,    met   an 


even  worse  fate  in  "  The  Bloody  Well  of 
Cawnpore." 

A  column  under  General  Havelock  was 
then  fighting  its  way  to  their  relief,  but, 
unfortunately,  arrived  too  late.  The  soldiers 
here,  as  in  all  parts  of  India,  cried  bitterly 
for  revenge,  and  the  fighting  was  fierce, 
no  quarter  being  asked  nor  given.  The 
relieving  forces,  under  Havelock,  Outram, 
and  Campbell,  became  armies  of  vengeance. 
Mutineers  taken  prisoners  were  everywhere 
blown  from  the  guns  ;  and  even  had  the 
generals  wished  to  do  so  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  hold  the  troops  completely  in 
check.  A  grim  determination  took  possession 
of  all  ranks,  and  small  columns  fought  their 
way,  foot  bv  foot,  through  country  infested 
by  thousands  of  rebels,  until  every  be- 
leaguered garrison  was  reUeved,  and  the 
mutiny  crushed  out. 

At  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  realising 
the  danger,  had  fortified  and  provisioned  the 
Residency  and  surrounding  buildings,  in 
which  aU  the  Europeans  took  shelter,  with 
a  single  British  regiment,  on  2nd  July.  The 
siege  had  just  commenced  when  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  killed  by  a  shell,  and  Colonel 
IngHs  took  command. 

After  enduring  the  terrible  hardships  of  a 
siege  lasting  eighty-five  days,  in  the  heat  of 
an  Indian  summer,  there  arrived  the  relieving 
forces  of  Havelock  and  Outram ;  but  the 
large  number  of  women,  children,  and 
wounded  in  the  Residency,  and  the  masses 
of  rebels  pressing  in  on  all  sides,  prevented 
a  withdrawal,  and  a  new  siege  commenced, 
which  was  not  finally  raised  until  the  arrival, 
in  the  following  November,  of  a  strong 
column  under  Sir  CoHn  Campbell,  afterwards 
Lord  Clyde. 

Delhi,  the  erstwhile  capital  of  the  old 
Mogul  Emperor,  set  up  by  the  Sepoys  after 
the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  was  invested  by 
British  troops  about  one  month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Mutiny.  By  the 
occupation  of  this,  the  Royal  city  of  India, 
the  mutineers  had  given  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  spread  of  the  revolt,  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  British  to  effect  its  re- 
capture as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  the 
forces  then  available  were  insufficient,  and, 
although  the  "  Ridge  "  was  occupied  on  8th 
June,  it  was  not  until  after  Nicholson,  with 
his  loyal  Sikhs,  had  come  down  from  the 
Punjab,    and   raised    the    strength    of    the 
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besieging  army  to  about  8,000  men,  that  the 
final  combined  assault  took  place  on  14th 
September.* 

This  walled  city  was  held  by  30,000 
mutineers,  and  even  after  an  entrance  had 
been  effected,  at  great  loss,  it  took  six  days 
of  fierce  fighting  before  Delhi  was  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  British.  The  Mogul 
Emperor  and  his  sons  fied,  but  were  captured 
by  Hodson,  the  brave  leader  of  irregular 
cavalry,  who  was  compelled  to  shoot  the 
traitorous  princes  to  prevent  their  being 
rescued  by  the  mob  which  surrounded  the 
small  escort.  The  aged  Emperor  was  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Burma. 

After  the  fall  of  Delhi,  and  the  final  reUef 
of  lyucknow,  the  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  was 
crushed,  although  fighting  continued,  in 
portions  of  the  country,  for  many  months. 
Sir  CoHn  Campbell,  after  a  determined 
struggle,  succeeded  in  pacifying  Oudh,  where 
the  Begum  and  Nana  Sahib  had  caused  the 
whole  population  to  join  in  the  revolt,  which, 
fortunately,  was  not  so  much  the  case  in 
other  parts.  In  Central  India,  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 


with  an  army  from  Bombay,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  followers  of 
the  notorious  Tantia  Topi  after  a  protracted, 
though  well-conducted  campaign,  which 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  1859.  These  were 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  historic  Mutiny, 
which  cost  the  Government  of  India  over 
40  millions  sterling. 

FORMATION   OF  THE   BRITISH 
INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

At  a  Durbar  held  at  Allahabad,  on  1st 
November,  1858,  it  was  announced  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  India,  by  Lord  Canning 
— ^to  whose  lot  had  fallen  the  double  task  of 
crushing  the  Mutiny  and,  afterwards,  of 
pacifying  the  country — that  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  had  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Charter  which  gave  to 
the  Crown  of  Britain  these  vast  dominions 
also  gave  to  the  people  of  India  a  fuller 
measure  of  protection  and  religious  toler- 
ance. The  "  right  of  adoption  "  was  granted 
to  the  princes  and  chiefs ;  the  company's 


Nicholson  "  fighting  fell  "  at  the  storming  of  Delhi. 
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military  forces  were  re-organised  and  amal- 
gamated with  the  Royal  Army  ;  the  financial 
position  was  improved  by  a  better  organised 
Customs  Service,  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  income  and  licences,  and  a  paper  cur- 
rency was  also  created.  The  administration 
of  the  Indian  Empire  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honourable 
Bast  India  Company,  whose  life  of  usefulness 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  258  years, 
into  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  Council,  by  whom  it  is  now  exercised, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  Governor- 
General  received  the  title  of  Viceroy,  and 
administers  with  the  aid  of  a  Council  and  a 
Legislature   (see   Government) . 

After  successfully  accomplishing  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  resettling  the  country.  Lord 
Canning  returned  to  England  in  1862,  being 
succeeded  by  Lord  Elgin,  whose  rule  was, 
unfortunately,  terminated  by  his  death  in 
the  following  year. 

The  next  to  mount  the  Viceregal  Throne 
was  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence, 
by  whose  efforts,  and  by  those  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, among  whom  Nicholson  and  Edwards 
stand  conspicuous,  the  warHke  Sikh  nation 
of  the  Punjab  had  been  induced  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  the  Mutiny,  contrary  to  the 
confident  anticipation  of  the  intriguers  at 
the  Court  of  Delhi ;  nay  more,  the  Sikhs 
furnished  troops  for  the  siege  of  the  Royal 
City,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers.  This  loyalty,  displayed  when 
British  prestige  in  India  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
afforded  proof  of  the  exceptionally  able 
manner  in  which  the  Punjab  had  been 
governed  since  its  annexation,  and  also  of 
the  contented  and  loyal  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

During  this  rule  (1864-69)  occurred  the 
Bhutan  War,  created  by  the  unavoidable 
annexation  of  the  Bhutan  Dewars,  and  the 
Orissa  famine  which  caused  such  an  enormous 
loss  of  life  among  the  natives  of  that  state. 
Lord  Lawrence  created  some  surprise  by 
laying  down  the  principle  that,  in  future, 
the  Government  officials  would  be  expected, 
in  all  circumstances,  to  prevent  death  by 
starvation,  for  which  they  would  be  held 
responsible. 

The  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Afghan- 
istan, which  had  for  some  time  been  in  a 
state  of  civil  war,  claimed  the  attention  of 
both  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  successor,  Lord 


Mayo,  who  was  present  at  the  Ambala  Durbar 
when  Sher  Ali  was  recognised  by  the  British 
Government  as  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

Lord  Mayo  introduced  the  system  of 
provincial  finance,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  abolition  of  the  "  Customs  lines,"  which 
were  the  cause  of  much  annoyance,  as  they 
prevented  the  growth  of  commerce  between 
British  India  and  the  Feudatory  states.  The 
strenuous  and  noble  life  of  this  great  adminis- 
trator was  cruelly  cut  short  by  his  assassina- 
tion while  on  a  visit  to  the  convict  settlement 
in  the  Andaman  Islands. 

Lord  Northbrook  was  the  next  Viceroy. 
During  his  rule  the  Department  of  Finance 
was  reorganised,  and  His  Majesty,  King 
Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  made  a 
tour  through  India.  This  Royal  visit  did 
much  to  promote  a  strong  and  lasting  feeling 
of  loyalty  among  the  princes  and  people. 
Three  important  events  marked  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  took  office  in  1876. 
A  great  Durbar  was  held  at  Delhi  in  the 
following  year,  at  which  Queen  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  This  caused 
great  rejoicing  throughout  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, but  was  unfortunately  followed  by  a 
severe  famine  in  the  south,  while  the  affairs 
of  Afghanistan  once  more  gave  trouble. 

Again  Russian  influence  gained  the 
ascendancy  at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  notwith- 
standing the  assurance  of  close  friendship 
to  the  British  given  by  the  Amir,  Sher  Ali, 
at  the  Ambala  Durbar.  A  British  Mission 
was  refused  entrance  to  the  Afghan  capital, 
while  a  Russian  Embassy  was  received  and 
f^ted.  This  insult  brought  on  the  Afghan 
wars  of  1878  and  1880.  In  the  former,  three 
columns  advanced  on  Cabul  through  the 
Khyber,  Bolan,  and  Kuram  Passes.  Sher 
Ali  fled  into  exile  and  died,  but  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Gandamuck  with  his  son  Yakub 
Khan,  and  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  left  at 
Cabul,  as  British  PoUtical  Resident.  Some 
few  months  later  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered, with  his  escort,  and  a  second  cam- 
paign commenced  with  a  slight  British  defeat, 
which  was,  however,  retrieved  by  General 
Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Earl)  Roberts, 
whose  briUiant  march  from  Cabul  to  Kanda- 
har, and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Afghan 
army,  make  a  glorious  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  Empire. 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  a  descendant  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  was  recognised  as  Amir ; 
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and,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Afghanistan  was  determined. 
While  these  events  were  taking  place  be- 
yond the  Himalayas — the  scientific  frontier 
of  India — Lord  Ripon  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  Many  important  reforms 
took  place  during  his  rule,  notable  among 
which  were  the  extension  of  local  govern- 
ment ;  the  reformation,  as  a  separate  secre- 
tariat, of  the  department  of  agriculture  ;  the 
abolition  of  restrictions  on  the  vernacular, 
or  native  press  ;  and  the  abolition  of  many 
customs  duties,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Lord  Ripon's  Finance  Minister,  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Cromer,  whose  ex- 
cellent work  in  Egypt  brought  him  both 
honour  and  fame. 

In  1885  that  great  procoUvSul,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dufierin  and  Ava,  became  Viceroy 
of  India.  Beyond  reforms  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Empire,  the  most 
important  event  was  the  short  campaign 
against  King  Theebau  of  Independent 
Burma,  whose  cruel  rule  was  closed  by  his 
deportation  to  India  on  a  liberal  pension. 
This  brought  the  whole  of  Upper  Burma 
and  the  Shan  States  under  British  rule. 

At  this  time  an  Anglo-Russian  Boundary 
Commission  was  delimiting  the  Afghan 
frontier  on  the  Oxus,  when  a  party  of 
Russians  attacked  some  Afghans.  This 
became  known  as  the  "  Penjdeh  Incident," 
and  threatened  a  rupture  of  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  which 
was,  however,  happily  averted.  The  incident 
produced  an  outburst  of  loyalty  throughout 
India,  and  showed  the  vital  necessity  for  the 
impregnable  defence  of  the  northern  frontier. 

The  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
in  1887,  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
throughout  the  Indian  Empire.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  was  appointed  Viceroy 
in  1888 ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Earl 
Roberts,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  gave 
immediate  attention  to  strengthening  the 
defences  of  the  north-west  frontier,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  passes  leading  to  Afghan- 
istan being  secured  against  invasion. 

The  loyal  offers  of  men  and  money  made 
by  the  Princes  of  India  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Penjdeh  Incident "  induced  Lord  Lans- 
downe to  accept  their  assistance  by  the 
formation  of  native  regiments  maintained 
entirely  by  their  own  chiefs.  Through  the 
patriotism   and  generosity  of  the  princes, 


many  of  whom  lead  their  forces  in  person, 
these  great  additions  to  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  army  do  not  add  to  the  military 
expenses  of  the  Government  of  India. 

In  domestic  administration.  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  equally  active.  The  higher 
branches  of  the  Civil  and  Military  services 
were  opened  to  natives ;  the  Legislative 
Councils  were  increased  ;  education  was  pro- 
moted ;  and  a  drastic  reform  effected  in  the 
currency  laws.  The  only  military  event  of 
importance  which  occurred  during  this  rule 
was  the  suppression  of  an  outbreak  in  the 
small  state  of  Manipur,  situated  to  the  east 
of  Bengal,  where  two  British  officers  had 
been  treacherously  murdered  while  endeav- 
ouring to  effect  a  settlement  between  rivals 
for  the  throne. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  Russians  on 
the  Pamirs,  that  lofty  and  barren  table- 
land beyond  Afghanistan,  from  which  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  Himalayas  radiate, 
far  in  advance  of  their  recognised  sphere  of 
influence,  gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions 
in  Afghanistan  as  well  as  in  India.  Con- 
tinued aggressions  in  this  direction  induced 
the  Government  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  strengthening  the  British  position  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Chitral,  which 
dominates  the  descent  from  the  lofty  Pamirs 
towards  the  Punjab. 

These  difficult  operations,  in  a  wild  and 
inhospitable  country,  were  admirably  carried 
out  in  1891-2  by  small  bodies  of  regular 
troops  assisted  by  the  "  Imperial  Kashmir 
Contingent,"  but  some  three  years  later  a 
rising  took  place  in  Chitral  which  made  a 
more  formidable  expedition  necessary.  The 
rebellion  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  garri- 
sons were  stationed  to  guard  the  Malakand 
Pass,  and  also  at  Chakdara,  and  a  road  was 
opened  from  the  military  centre  of  Peshawar, 
in  the  Punjab,  through  the  Lowari  Pass, 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  British 
position. 

The  war-spirit  was  at  this  time  active 
among  the  lawless  hill  tribes  along  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  frontier,  and  a  simul- 
taneous rising  took  place  in  1897.  Afridis, 
Swats,  Waziris,  Mohmands,  and  the  other 
warlike  inhabitants  of  these  wild  mountain- 
ous regions  assembled  in  thousands  and 
attacked  the  various  garrisons.  The  rugged 
nature  of  the  country  made  offensive  military 
operations  extremely   difficult,   and  it  was 
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(1)  A  portion  of  the  Docks,  Bombay 
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Not'^only  in  the  great  cltiesTbut  also  in  the  Native  States  and  country  districts  are  the 

industries  of  India  increasing 
(1)     Spinning  Coir  Yam  (2)     Weaving  Ck>co  Matting  in  the  State  of  Travancore 
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found  necessary  for  this  Tirah  campaign,  as 
it  has  been  named,  to  mobilise  several  strong 
expeditionary  forces.  Over  65,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  various  points ;  and  ad- 
vanced, in  separate  columns,  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  which  shielded  the 
rebellious  tribes.  Much  severe  fighting  took 
place  before  the  rising  was  completely 
quelled. 

In  the  following  year  the  Government  of 
India  assumed  control  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Other  measures  were  also  adopted  for  safe- 
guarding this  important  frontier  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 

While  these  troubles  were  being  settled, 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  during  whose  administration 
many  portions  of  the  land  frontier  of  India 
and  Burma  were  settled  by  demarcation.* 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rains,  in  1896, 
a  terrible  famine  was  experienced  in  the 
following  year,  which  was  felt  over  an  area 
of  more  than  500,000  square  miles.  At  one 
time,  no  fewer  than  5,000,000  people  were 

*  Notably  the  frontiers  with  Russia  on  the  Pamirs,  Afghanistan 
France  on  the  Me  Kong. 


being  assisted  by  the  "  Famine  Relief 
Works,"  costing  the  Government,  including 
loss  of  revenue,  nearly  Rs.  16,000,000  ;  in 
addition  to  large  sums  subscribed  by  private 
charity,  such  as  the  "  Mansion  House  Fund," 
which  alone  amounted  to  over  half-a-million 
sterling.  The  loss  of  life  from  this  wide- 
spread famine  was,  happily,  only  very  small, 
owing  to  the  careful  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  to  meet  this  dreaded  enemy  of 
India,  and  to  the  generous  manner  in  which 
the  coffers  of  the  Government  were  thrown 
open,  and  enormous  sums  expended  by 
private  charity,  to  bring  relief  to  the  great 
foodless  areas. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  before  the 
British  Raj,  a  famine  of  this  widespread 
character  would  have  caused  the  death 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  the 
population  of  the  ajffected  area  exceeded 
120,000,000,  but,  with  the  vast  network  of 
railway  lines  in  operation,  and  the  complete 
and  generous  arrangements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, relief  can  now  be  poured  in  to  any 
China,  and  Persia  :   as  well  as  with 
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portion  of  India  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  thus  reducing  the  loss  of 
^ife  to  a  minimum. 

In  addition  to  famine  and  frontier  troubles, 
LfOrd  Elgin's  administration  had  to  com- 
bat the  spread  of  bubonic  plague,  which 
€rst  visited  Bombay  in  1896,  and  spread 
to  the  Punjab,  the  North- West  Prov- 
inces, and  also  to  Calcutta,  as  well  as 
to  several  other  places ;  but  the  Bombay 
Presidency  has  been  the  worst  sufferer,  as 
the  disease  has  continued  there  ever  since. 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  by  the 
officers  and  others  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  preventing  the  spread  of  this  deadly 
scourge.  The  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
law  and  the  elements  of  public  hygiene  was 
attended  with  grave  risk  of  rebellion,  owing 
to  caste,  the  strength  of  religious  prejudices 
and  social  customs.  The  native,  or  ver- 
nacular press  published  articles  of  a  seditious 
and  highly  inflammatory  character,  which 
created  public  agitation  and  ill-feeling.  The 
climax  came  on  the  night  of  the  celebration 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  when 
two  British  officers  were  murdered  at  Poona. 
The  Government  decided  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Criminal  proceedings  were 
promptly  instituted  against  the  editors  of 
seditious  publications,  and  many  were  con- 
victed under  a  somewhat  complicated  section 
of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Public  agitation, 
which  had  been  worked  up  to  a  dangerous 
pitch  by  sedition-mongers,  was  quickly 
allayed. 

After  these  events,  and  again  during  quite 
recent  years,  the  laws  prohibiting  sedition 
have  been  strengthened,  and  a  freer  hand 
given  to  administrative  officers  to  suppress 
agitation.  This  highly  necessary  course  has 
been  adopted  after  very  careful  consideration. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  as  easy  for 
unscrupulous,  and  murderously  inclined, 
agitators  to  bring  the  hot  blood  which  courses 
through  Indian  veins  to  the  boiling  point  of 
fanaticism  and  assassination,  as  it  is  for 
their  counterparts  to  raise  a  half  derisive 
cheer  from  the  stolid  crowds  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  other  principal  events  of  Lord  Elgin's 
administration  were  :  partial  reform  of  the 
composition  of  the  Indian  army ;  a  dis- 
astrous earthquake  in  Burma  and  Assam  ; 
and  the  formation  of  Legislative  Councils  in 
the  Punjab  and  Burma. 


Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  succeeded  Lord 
Elgin  in  1898,  being  the  fourteenth  pro- 
consul to  mount  the  Viceregal  Throne  since 
the  formation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire 
in  1858.  His  administration  was  one  of  con- 
tinuous reform,  and  much  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  Indian  Government  was  reconstructed 
and  revised. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  South  African  War  came  the  disturb- 
ances in  China,  and  one  of  the  worst  Indian 
famines  recorded  in  history.  India  was 
called  upon  not  only  to  supply  British 
regiments  for  the  operations  in  South  Africa, 
but  also  to  furnish  native  troops  for  service 
with  the  allied  forces  in  China,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  combat  a  famine  which  affected 
an  area  of  500,000  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  70,000,000. 

Had  it  been  advisable,  or  necessary,  to 
call  upon  the  Indian  Army  for  general  service 
in  the  Boer  War,  the  Empire  could  easily 
have  placed  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  at  least  another  100,000  men,  of 
good  fighting  material.  Happily,  this  was 
unnecessary,  and  the  activities  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  the  Imperial  Service  contingents 
of  the  Native  States  were  confined  to  China, 
where  they  did  excellent  service.  Several 
native  princes  led  their  own  troops  in  action. 

Following  closely  upon  these  momentous 
events,  came  India's  offer,  which  was 
accepted,  to  dispatch  troops  to  suppress 
the  rising  in  Somaliland,  where  they  again 
did  yeoman  service,  and  completely  dis- 
proved the  theory  that  the  British  Indian 
Army,  and  the  Imperial  contingents,  would 
not  willingly  fight  outside  the  Indian  Empire. 

Agricultural  banks  in  India  owe  their 
inception  to  Lord  Curzon,  who  established 
them  in  order  to  free  the  small  cultivator 
from  the  continuous  grip  of  the  money- 
lender. The  success  of  these  institutions 
has  now  become  apparent,  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  their  sphere  of  usefulness  will  doubtless 
be  increased.  During  this  administration, 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  suggest 
reforms  in  the  working  and  extension  of  the 
railway  systems,  irrigation  works,  police 
services,  revenue  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments, and  also  in  the  methods  of  native 
education.  The  advice  of  these  commissions 
of  enquiry  was,  in  many  cases,  quickly  acted 
upon.  The  police  and  educational  systems 
were  revised  and  strengthened  ;  a  "  Railway 
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A     WELL     IN     JODHPUR 


Board  "  was  inaugurated,  and  a  "  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry  "  formed, 
having  as  its  head  a  new  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council. 

Lord  Curzon  did  not  confine  his  activities 
to  departmental  reform,  but  reconstructed 
much  of  the  political  geography  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  The  name  of  the  "  North- West 
Provinces  and  Oudh "  was  altered — by 
reason  that  the  North-west  Frontier  lies  far 
beyond  their  limits,  and  that  they  are  really 
situated  in  the  heart  of  India — ^to  the  more 
fitting  title  of  the  "  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh."  The  "  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts/'  known  as  Berar,  were  leased  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Indian  Government,  and 
amalgamated  with  the  Central  Provinces. 
A  reconstruction  was  carried  out  in  the 
Punjab,  from  the  administration  of  which 
were  transferred  the  Trans-Indus  territories 
of  Peshawar,  Kohat,  Banu,  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Hazara ; 
amounting  in  all  to  about  16,466  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  2,250,000.  These 
were  formed  into  a  "  North-West  Frontier 
Province  "  under  the  direct  control  of  the 


Governor-General-in-Council,  in  order  to  re- 
Heve  the  Punjab  Government  of  the  harass- 
ing administration  of  the  turbulent  frontier.* 

Lord  Curzon  returned  to  England  in  1904, 
but  was  reappointed  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
During  his  absence  Lord  Ampthill  acted  as 
Viceroy  ad  interim. 

Considering  that  the  size  and  growth  of 
Bengal  had  made  it  too  large  to  be  adequately 
administered  as  one  province,  Lord  Curzon, 
by  amalgamating  a  portion  with  the  adjoining 
territory  of  Assam,  created  a  new  province 
called  "  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam."  This 
caused  a  certain  disaffection  among  the 
Bengalis,  but  was  then  deemed  necessary 
for  the  better  administration  of  that  enor- 
mous and  thickly  populated  province,  which 
had  an  area  of  151,543  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  80,000,000.  These  areas  have 
since  been  again  rearranged. 

Lord  Kitchener  had  become  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  1902,  and  the  reform  and 
redistribution  of  the  Indian  Army  was  the 
great  military  event  which  took  place  during 
Lord  Curzon's  second  administration.  Owing, 
however,  to  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 


*  The  treaty  with  Afghanistan  was  renewed  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Curzon. 
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certain  military  proposals  made  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  which  were  supported  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  Lord  Curzon  resigned 
in  1905,  after  an  administration  pregnant 
with  useful  and  abiding  reforms. 

During  the  winter  of  1905-6,  shortly  after 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Minto  as  Viceroy, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  made  a  State  tour  through 
India,  visiting  every  portion  of  this  vast 
Empire,  from  Bombay  to  Burma,  and 
Mysore  to  the  North-West  Frontier,  being 


The  natives  of  India,  from  the  royat  to  the 
raja,  are,  by  their  religion,  taught  to  be  loyal 
to  their  chiefs.  In  Europe  and  America  the 
assassination  of  kings  and  presidents  is  by  na 
means  uncommon,  but  in  India  attempts  on 
the  life  of  rulers,  even  if  their  rule  is  oppress- 
ive, are  of  rare  occurrence.  Many  years  ago^ 
when  India  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the 
stigma  of  the  Mutiny,  the  great  preacher,. 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  wrote  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  :  "  She  represents  law,  order, 
and  justice,  and  is  appointed  by  Providence 


AN     EVENING     BAZAAR     NEAR     THE     JUMNA     MASJID,     DELHI 


everywhere     received     with     loyalty     and 
devotion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  anarchial 
tendency  of  a  few  Bengalis,  which  exhibited 
itself  more  prominently  -.  during  the  years 
1905-9,  was  a  sign  of  general  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  people.  For  although 
sedition  was  rife  in  certain  parts  of  India, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  in  1907  to  pass 
a  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  and  also  in  the 
following  year  to  strengthen  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  press  and  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, it  was  not  through  any  widespread 
disloyalty  to  the  King  Emperor. 


to  rule  over  us  as  a  mother  is  appointed  to 
look  after  her  children.  Therefore  we  love 
and  honour  her.  A  man  who  hates 
his  Sovereign  is  morally  as  culpable  as  he 
who  abhors  and  maltreats  his  father  and 
mother.  Sedition  is  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  God's  representative,  and  there- 
fore against  God.  It  is  not  merely  a  political 
offence,  but  a  sin  against  Providence."*'  .  ' 
During  Lord  Minto's  administration  several 
commissions  were  appointed  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  conditions  of  factory  labour, 
especially  in  the  Bombay  mills ;  to  suggest 
the  best  means  of  extending  and  improving 


*,Kxtract  from  the  Rede  lyccture,  Cambridge  University,  given  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.I.E. 
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the  railways,  and  to  advise  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  extended  system  of  administrative 
and  financial  decentralisation.  The  recom- 
mendations of  these  commissions  were  almost 
invariably  carried  into  effect. 

Notwithstanding    the    reforms    of    lyord 
Curzon  and  Lord  Minto,  and  the  measures 
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HINDU     FAKIRS     BY     THE     GANGES 

taken  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
worker,  sedition  was  considerably  on  the 
increase ;  and  investigations  proved  that 
much  of  the  agitation  in  Bengal  was  fostered 
by  illegally  printed  seditious  native  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.  In  consequence,  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  in  1909-10,  to  pass 
a    "  Press   Act "    more   strictly   to   control 


printing  presses ;  and,  as  the  agitation 
assumed  a  decided  anarchial  tendency,  and 
attempted  assassinations  were  not  uncom- 
mon, the  "  Seditious  Meetings  Act "  was 
further  strengthened,  and  its  restrictions 
rigidly  enforced. 

In  lyondon  and  in  Paris  there  were  Indian 
extremists,  who,  by  the  printed 
matter  they  circulated  in  India, 
were  largely  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  sedition  among  the 
untutored  masses.  Many  of  these 
anarchists,  whose  cry  was  "India 
for  the  Indians,"  were  students 
whose  imaginative  minds  had 
been  played  upon  by  agitators 
making  a  living  by  sedition- 
mongering. 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  is- 
sued in  1908,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  estabHshment  of  the 
British  Indian  Empire,  promising 
extended  self-government,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
"  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1909." 
By  this  Act  additional  members 
were  appointed  to  the  Council  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  also  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  both  of  which 
assemblies  were  given  enhanced 
powers  of  discussion  and  sug- 
gestion. When  this  Act  came  into 
operation,  in  1910,  the  elective 
principle  was  greatly  extended, 
and  many  of  the  land-owning, 
professional,  and  agricultural 
classes,  both  European  and  na- 
tive, were  well  represented. 

The  appointment  of  I/ord 
Hardinge  as  Viceroy,  in  succession 
to  Lord  Minto,  was  welcomed  by 
all  on  account  of  his  exceptional 
qualifications. 

One   of  the  first  acts  of  the 

Indian   Legislative    Council   was 

the  prohibition  of  the  emigration 

of  indentured   Indian   labour  to 

Natal   (q.v.),   and,   owing  to  the  spread  of 

sedition,     principally    in     Bengal,     a    new 

Seditious  Meetings  Act  was  passed  in  1911. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  H.I.M. 

King  George  V  held  a  great  Durbar  at  Delhi 

to   announce  his   Coronation,   and,   at  the 

same  time,  make  known  the  intended  transfer 

of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Calcutta  to 
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Delhi,  wldch  made  necessary  the  rearrange- 
ment of  certain  Presidencies  altered  in  the 
first  instance  by  lyord  Curzon. 

Bengal,  which  was  made  a  Governorship, 
was  given  back  the  Eastern  Division  which 
had  been  attached  to  Assam  since  1905,  and, 
as  now  constituted,  includes  five  Bengal 
Divisions  with  a  total  area  of  78,699  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  46,695,536,  of 
whom  53  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans  and 
44  per  cent.  Hindus.  A  new  province,  with 
an  area  of  83,181  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  34,002,189,  was  created  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  Bihar,  Chota  Nagpur  and 
Orissa  with  the  Sambalpur  district,  all  of 
which  at  one  time  formed  a  portion  of  the 
unwieldy  Bengal  Presidency.  Assam  was 
made  a  separate  Administrative  area  under 
a  Chief  Commissioner.  These  new  provinces 
came  into  ofiicial  existence  in  1912. 

I/Ocal  Governments  were  granted  further 
control  over  expenditure  and  appointments 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Decentral- 
isation Commission  ;  and  the  Public  Services 
of  India  were  investigated  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

During  the  State  entry  into  Delhi,  and  the 
formal  occupation  of  the  new  Government 
Headquarters  in  December,  1912,  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Viceroy,  which 
was  happily  unsuccessful. 

Indian  finance  and  currency  was  examined 
and  reorganised  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
which  had  barely  finished  its  work  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War  in 
August,  1914. 

A  wave  of  loyalty  to  the  King  Emperor 
passed  over  the  whole  of  India,  and  nearly 
all  the  ruling  chiefs  placed  not  only  their 
mihtary  forces,  but  also  the  revenues  and 
resources  of  their  States  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  This  spontaneous 
outburst  of  patriotism  was  unfortunately 
marred  by  a  few  extremists  who  returned 
from  the  United  States  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  and  succeeded  in  creating  several 
ugly  disturbances  in  the  Punjab,  which  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  stern  measures  taken 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  passed  in 
the  early  part  of  1915. 

On  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India 
certain  hostile  tribes  attempted  a  rising,  but 
order  was  restored  by  vigorous  military 
action.  About  this  time  the  term  of  office 
of  Lord  Hardinge  was  extended,  and  pro- 


posals were  put  forward  for  constitutional 
reforms  in  India  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Great  War. 

Lord  Chelmsford's  term  of  office  began  in 
April,  1916,  and  a  Commission  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
possibilities  of  future  industrial  develop- 
ment in  India.  In  the  following  year  civil 
unrest  began  to  assume  a  definite  form. 
Self-government  or  a  measure  of  Legislative 
Control  was  demanded.  Military  measures 
were  taken  against  the  Mahsuds  and  Moh- 
mands  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Punjab  and  Burmese  disturb- 
ances were  sentenced. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
India  itself,  three  Indian  representatives 
were  attending  the  Imperial  War  Conference 
in  London,  and  the  forces  of  the  Empire  were 
fighting  gallantly  in  several  theatres  of  war 
{q.v.).  In  1917  the  Secretary  of  State  visited 
India  to  conduct  a  few  personal  enquiries  into 
the  problem  of  granting  constitutional  reform 
to  a  vast  Empire  peopled  by  over  300  different 
races,  castes  and  creeds  in  the  earhest  stages 
of  poHtical  development.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  from  time  immemorial,  long 
before  the  British  Raj,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  autocratic  rule,  and  the  transition 
to  be  successful  had  to  be  conducted  very 
slowly  and  cautiously. 

About  this  time  the  Rowlatt  Committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  early  in  1917, 
discovered  evidence  that  German  agencies 
were  behind  the  Bengal  seditionists.  In 
Berar,  anti-Moslem  riots  broke  out,  and  in 
Madras  and  Calcutta  the  Mohammedans 
organised  disturbances.  Primary  education 
was  made  compulsory  in  Bombay,  and 
greater  freedom  in  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment all  over  India  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Central  Authority.  The  influenza  epidemic 
passed  over  the  country  causing  the  death 
of  7,000,000  people. 

A  Bill  was  passed  in  1919  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  giving  effect  to  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  "  Montague-Chelmsford  " 
Joint  Report  (Secretary  of  State  and  Vice- 
roy), which  suggested  wide  constitutional 
reforms  involving  a  Legislative  Assembly 
for  India. 

The  failure  of  the  1918  autumn  crops 
caused  considerable  distress  in  India,  but 
prompt  relief  measures  prevented  a  famine. 
Further  and  more  serious  disturbances,  which 
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ON     THE     WEST     COAST     OF     INDIA 


resulted  in  some  fighting  and  casualties, 
occurred  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Delhi,  the 
Imperial  capital.  These  riots  were  entirely 
due  to  the  "  passive  resistance  "  advocated 
by  the  fanatic  Ghandi  against  certain  BiUs 
passed  by  the  Government  of  India,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee, 
for  the  suppression  of  sedition.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  spread  to  Bombay,  but 
was  suppressed,  and  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  matter 
and  to  report  upon  the  measures  adopted  to 
prevent  similar  outbreaks. 

Beyond  the  Northern  Frontier  of  India 
trouble  began  with  the  murder  of  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan,  which  was  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  frontier  tribes  into  Indian  terri- 
tory. MHitary  measures  on  a  considerable 
scale  were  necessary  to  check  these  inroads. 
The  conduct  of  this  campaign  by  the  Indian 
Army  was  much  criticised,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  forces  and  their  readiness  for 
emergencies.  Other  Committees  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  (1)  currency 
and  exchange ;  (2)  prison  reforms ;  and  (3) 


rearranging  the  Indian  University  and  Sec- 
ondary Educational  System.  The  last  of 
these  three  bodies  was  the  Saddler  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  appointed  earlier  in 
the  year  but  delivered  its  report  about  this 
time. 

The  appointment  in  1919  of  Lord  Sinha, 
an  Indian  official,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Home  Government,  {q.v.)  and 
the  Representation  of  the  Indian  Empire 
at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  by  two 
distinguished  Indians,  the  Maharajah  of 
Bikanir  and  I^ord  Sinha,  marked  another  step 
forward  in  the  rightful  participation  of  India 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 

The  steadily  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  administration, 
recommended  by  the  Montague -Chelms- 
ford Report,  was  given  a  strong  impetus^ 
by  the  passage  through  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1919-20.  This  important  measure  estab- 
lished Legislative  Government  in  India,, 
and  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  constitution 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Parliaments, 
(see  Governments). 
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Unfortunately  one  revolutionary  section  of 
the  community,  under  the  notorious  Ghandi, 
commenced  a  policy  of  non-co-operation,  and 
obstructed  the  Government  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  reforms.  This,  combined  with 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  produced  a  measure 
of  unrest  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  the 
Government  had  the  support  of  the  Moderate 
Party. 

lyord  Sinha,  the  able  Indian  Administrator, 
who  had  been  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Home  Government  and  Representative 
at  the  Peace  Conference  was  appointed  the 
first  Governor  of  the  new  Province  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa.  About  this  time  representatives 
from  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  visited  India 
with  the  object  of  discussing  the  resumption 
of  more  friendly  relations.  The  Mahsuds  of 
the  North- West  Frontier  continued  their  guer- 
rilla warfare  throughout  the  year  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Viceroy  decided  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Waziristan,  and  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Jamrud  towards  the  Khyber. 

In  the  domain  of  domestic  affairs  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  enquire  into  many 
industries  and  trades  with  a  view  to  making 
India  commercially  more  self-supporting, 
and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  adoption 
of  a  preferential  tariff  would  benefit  the 
country.  Other  Committees  were  formed 
to  (1)  improve  the  conditions  and  pay  of  both 
European  and  Indian  in  the  Government 
Service ;  (2)  further  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  the  administrative  services ;  and 
(3)  to  enquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
railways. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appointment  of 
these  new  Committees  some  of  the  previously 
appointed  bodies  commenced  presenting 
their  reports.  First  came  the  Exchange 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  advised 
the  Hnking  of  the  Rupee  to  the  Gold 
Standard  and  a  rate  of  exchange  equivalent 
to  one-tenth  of  the  gold  contents  of  a 
sovereign  {i.e.  Rs.  10  =  £1).  This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted.  In  order  to 
increase  banking  facilities  steps  were  taken 
to  found  the  Imperial  Bank.  A  High 
Commissioner  for  India  in  lyondon  was  ap- 
pointed with  an  establishment,  separate 
from  the  Indian  Office,  and  responsible  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  Agency  Work. 

Then  came  the  report  of  the  Committees 
of  Enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  the  Medical  Service.    The  former 


laid  down  the  part  to  be  played  by  India  iu 
the  general  scheme  of  Imperial  Defence  and 
then  proceeded  to  detail  the  steps  considered 
necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Administration  and  to  attract  to  the  various 
corps  the  best  type  of  soldiers. 

The  first  real  step  on  the  road  to  self- 
government  was  taken  in  January,  1921, 
when  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
inaugurated  the  new  Indian  I^egislature, 
the  Chamber  of  Princes,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislative  Councils.  Lord  Reading 
became  Viceroy  in  1921,  and  riots,  strikes 
and  agrarian  troubles  continued. 

At  Nankana,  in  the  Punjab,  a  fight  be- 
tween Sikhs  resulted  in  many  casualties.  The 
policy  of  non-co-operation  was  continued  by 
the  extremists  and  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  arrested. 

In  Malabar,  the  Mohammedan  fanatics, 
known  as  the  Moplahs,  opposed  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  law,  and  an  extended  revolt 
occurred  in  this  portion  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Both  British  and  Hindus  were 
killed,  and  order  was  only  restored  by  the 
employment  of  considerable  mihtary  forces. 

Special  Missions  were  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  Afghanistan  and  Tibet. 
The  Railway  Commission  presented  its  re- 
port and  advised  the  termination  of  the 
system  under  which  several  Indian  Govern- 
ment-owned railways  are  managed  by  com- 
panies with  headquarters  in  London.  The 
Prisons  Commission,  in  their  report,  advised 
the  abolition  of  the  Andaman  Islands  Penal 
Settlement ;  a  course  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Government.  Large  Irrigation 
Schemes  were  sanctioned,  and  in  November, 
1921,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
India  and  was  received  with  great  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm,  marred  only  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  extremists  to  boycott  the 
festivities  arranged  in  his  honour. 

The  non-co-operative  movement  passed 
the  bounds  of  Constitutional  agitation  early 
in  1922,  and  the  arrest  of  Ghandi  immediately 
followed.  This  Indian  revolutionist  was 
sentenced  to  six  years  imprisonment.  The 
unrest  which  had  been  manifest  for  some 
years  throughout  India  immediately  began 
to  subside.  Several  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  wider  powers  for  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature, especially  as  regards  the  votable  and 
non-votable  items  in  the  Budget  (see  Govern- 
ment).   Then  the  Government  considered  it 
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THE     ELEPHANT     BATTERIES     SALUTE 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  at  a  march  past  of  the  Imperial  Service  Contingent 

of  the  State  of  GwaUor 


necessary  to  protect  Ruling  Native  Princes 
against  press  attacks  and  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  I^egislature  with  this  object, 
but  the  Viceroy  decided  to  certify  the  Bill 
under  the  Government  of  India  Act  without 
recourse  to  the  Assembly. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
formed  in  1919-20  to  consider  what  benefit 
would  result  to  India  from  the  imposition  of 
a  Preferential  Tariff,  was  presented  in  1922. 
It  recommended  (1)  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  protection ;  (2)  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
visory tariff  board  to  enquire  into  the  claims 
of  certain  industries  for  protection ;  (3)  in- 
dustrial education ;  (4)  the  creation  of 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  Indian 
apprentices ;  (5)  legislation  against  the 
dumping  of  goods  from  foreign  countries 
with  a  depreciated  rate  of  exchange ;  (6) 
protection  against  bounty-aided  imports ; 
(7)  a  rates  board  to  investigate  complaints 
regarding  high  railway  and  coast  transport 
charges;  (8)  the  encouragement  of  essentially 
Indian  industries  and  those  necessary  for 
national  defence  by  a  protective  tariff  ;  and 
(9)  a  conditional  measure  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence. 


A  Committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
Self-Governing  Dominions  to  discuss  the 
disabilities  of  Indians  in  certain  parts  of  the 
White  Empire.  The  I^egislative  powers 
were  enhanced  by  the  appointment  of 
Standing  Committees  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government ;  a  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  Indian  Parliament  sanctioning 
the  expenditure  of  £100,000,000  on  the  rail- 
ways during  the  years  1923-27 ;  and  a 
Central  Railway  Advisory  Board  was  estab- 
lished. 

Imperial  Indian  Legislation 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
lyCgislative  Acts  passed  by  a  Home  Govern- 
ment for  India,  since  the  granting  of  the 
Charter  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

Date,  Act  and  Purpose. 

1773  Regulating  Act.  Creating  First  Governor, 
Council  of  five,  Judiciary,  and  generally 
recognising  the  East  India  Company  as 
Rulers  of  India. 
1784  India  Act.  Granting  the  Business  and 
Patronage  to  the  East  India  Company, 
but  reserving  supreme  civil  and  military 
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authority  to  a  Board  of  Control,  with  a 
President  representing  India  in  the  House 
of  Commons, 

1793  Bast  India  Company  Act.  Renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Bast  India  Company, 

1813  Bast  India  Company  Act,  Again  renewing 
the  Charter,  but  throwing  open  the  trade 
of  India, 

1833  Again  renewing  the  Charter,  but  abolishing 
the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
China,  altering  the  purpose  of  the  Bast 
India  Company  from  an  administrative,  as 
well  as  a  commercial  company,  to  a  purely 
administrative  body. 

1853  Renewal  of  Charter,  but  Indian  Civil  Service 
thrown  open  to  competitive  entry. 

1858  Better  Government  of  India  Act.  Transfer- 
ence to  the  Crown  of  all  territories  and 
rights  hitherto  possessed  by  the  Bast  India 
Company. 

1877  Royal  Titles  Act.  Queen  Victoria  assumes 
the  title  of  Bmpress  of  India. 

1907  Indian  Councils  Act.  Bnlargement  of  the 
Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislative  Coun- 
cils, and  increase  of  the  elective  element. 

1911  Indian   High   Courts   Act.      Increasing   the 

number  of  High  Courts. 

1912  Government  of   India  Act.      Creation  of   a 

new  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  A 
Governorship  for  Bengal  and  the  creation 
of  Legislative  Councils  for  Provinces  under 
Chief  Commissioners, 

1915  An  Act  to  consolidate  Imperial  Legislation 
relating  to  India. 

1919  Government  of  India  Act,  Granting  a  meas- 
ure of  Legislative  Self-government  and 
creating    a    Parliament. 


posite  Perim,  to  the  River  Bana  is  also  under 
Indian  jurisdiction. 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Indian  Government  are  the  independent 
native  states  of  Baluchistan,  Nepal,  and 
Bhutan,  all  of  which  occupy  portions  of  the 
North-east  and  North-west  frontiers ;  and 
the  British  sphere  of  interest  may  be  said  to 
extend  to  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  and  portions 
of  Persia,  which  adjoin  the  territory  of  states 
in  alliance  with  the  British  Indian  Empire. 

FOREIGN  TERRITORIAL  RIGHTS. 

Besides  Great  Britain  the  only  other 
Powers  who  have  any  territorial  rights  in 
India  are  France  and  Portugal.  The  Portu- 
guese possessions  consist  of  Goa,  a  small 
colony  with  an  area  of  some  1,400  square 
miles,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  Daman,  a  tiny  coast  settle- 
ment about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and 
the  Island  of  Diu,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
France  still  retains  about  200  square  miles 
of  territory,  which  is,  however,  divided 
among  several  small  coast  settlements,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Pondicherry.  The  Indian 
settlements  of  both  France  and  Portugal 
are  only  trading  posts  ;  they  are  prohibited 
by  treaty  from  maintaining  large  military 
forces  therein. 


The  Indian  Empire 

India  comprises  politically  not  only  the 
Asiatic  peninsula  which  has  its  base  on  the 
Himalaya  and  Hindu  Kush  Ranges,  and  its 
apex  at  Cape  Comorin,  2,000  miles  further 
south  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  also  Kashmir, 
British  Baluchistan,  Assam,  the  Indo-Chinese 
Shan  States,  and  the  great  province  of  Burma. 
In  addition  to  this  enormous  territory,  which 
is  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  ex- 
clusive of  Russia,  and  is  inhabited  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world, 
the  Indian  Empire  itself  possesses  oversea 
dominions.  These  are  the  Andaman,  Nicobar 
and  I/accadive  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  Aden,  and  the  small 
island  of  Perim,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  protectorates  have  been  proclaimed 
over  the  islands  of  Socotra,  situated  about 
130  miles  from  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern 
Horn  of  Africa,  and  Bahrein,  off  the  coast  of 
Persia.  The  Aden  Hinterland,  which  extends 
from  Sheikh  Say  ad,   on  the  mainland  op- 


British  India 

The  ten  large  Provinces  into  which  British 
India  is  sub-divided  are  as  follows  : — 


Province. 

Area, 

Pop. 

Sq.  miles. 

North- West  Frontier  Prov- 

ince 

- 

13,418 

2,251.340 

Punjab 

- 

99.222 

20,685,024 

United  Provinces     - 

- 

107,267 

45,375,787 

Bihar  and  Orissa     - 

- 

83,181 

34,002,189 

Bengal 

- 

78,699 

46,695,536 

Assam 

- 

53,015 

7.606,230 

Burma 

- 

230,839 

13,212,192 

Madras 

- 

142,330 

42,318,985 

Bombay 

- 

123,059 

19,348.219 

Central       Provinces 

and 

Berar 

- 

99,823 

13,912.760 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  British 
districts  in  Baluchistan,  of  which  Quetta  is 
the  principal ;  the  State  of  Ajmer-Merwara, 
in  Rajputana ;  the  district  of  Coorg,  on  the 
borders  of  Mysore,  and  the  Province  of  Delhi, 
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the  Capital  of  the  Indian  Empire.    The  area 
and  population  of  these  are  as  follows : — 


District. 

Area. 

Pop. 

British  Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Sq.  miles. 

54,228 

2,711 

1,582 

557 

420,648 
495,271 
163,838 

488,188 

A  large  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire  is 
composed  of  native  states.  These  are,  in 
correct  phraseology,  "  in  subordinate  alliance 
with  His  Imperial  Majesty  Kaisar-i-Hind  " 
(Emperor  of  India).  They  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  centres  of  strength  than  of 
weakness,  for,  although  they  are  ruled  by 
their  own  princes  assisted  by  a  political 
agent  of  the  Indian  (Imperial)  or  British 
Provincial  Governments,  they  are  controlled 
in  their  foreign  or  interstate  relations ;  and 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  revenues  main- 
tain bodies  of  "  Imperial  Service  Troops." 

The  Deccan  Plateau 

The  great  length  of  India  causes  its  south- 
ernmost point,  Cape  Comorin,  to  be  situated 
only  8°  north  of  the  equator  in  the  hottest 
region  of  the  earth,  while  its  northern  fron- 
tiers are  well  within  the  temperate  zone. 
This  vast  extent  of  country,  which  is,  in 
parts,  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  has  a  corres- 
ponding variety  of  climate,  which,  with  the 
chief  topographical  features,  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions. 

The  triangular  table-land  forming  the  ex- 
treme south,  once  known  as  the  "  Deccan," 
is  separated  from  the  Gangetic  plains  (second 
region)  by  the  confused  ranges  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Vindhyas,  and  is  bordered  on 
the  coasts  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats, 
which,  at  their  junction  with  the  Nilgherries 
in  the  extreme  south,  attain  an  altitude  of 
7,000  to  8,000  ft.  Thus  the  Deccan  plateau, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to 
3,000  ft.,  is  completely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. It  includes  Bombay,  Madras,  the 
Dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Mysore,  and  Berar. 

The  passes  which  lead  from  the  sea  coast 
to  the  interior  are  lofty  and  difficult,  and 
were,  in  by-gone  days,  considered  to  be  im- 
pregnable natural  fortifications  against  in- 
vasions from  the  sea,  but  time  alters  all  things 


and  railways  now  cross  these  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  line  from  Bombay  through  the 
Bhar  Ghat  Gorge,  which  reaches  an  elevation 
of  over  2,000  ft.  and  is  situated  some  40 
miles  south  of  the  Port  of  Bombay,  affords 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  passes  leading  to  the  Deccan.  The  line 
winds  round  mountains,  through  gorges  and 
tunnels  and  along  the  edge  of  precipices ; 
a  sample  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  engineer- 
ing skill  which  are  apparent  in  so  many  places 
on  the  30,000  miles  of  railways  in  India. 

The  Western  Ghats  often  rise  precipitously 
from  the  sea,  leaving  little  level  coast-land ; 
but  the  Eastern  Ghats  slope  more  gradually 
downwards  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  rivers, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Mahanadi,  Godav- 
ari,  Krishna,  and  Kavari,  nearly  all  flow 
eastward,  watering  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
Madras,  but  nature  has  supplied  an  equiv- 
alent on  the  west  coast,  where  the  saturated 
clouds  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
blows  from  June  to  September,  let  loose 
their  floods  when  rent  by  the  rugged  peaks 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  giving  to  the  Bombay 
coast  an  average  rainfall  of  over  150  in. 
annually,  whereas  the  central  plateau  has  an 
average  of  only  about  20  in.,  and  the  Madras 
coast  about  30  in.  in  the  year,  owing  to  the 
north-east  monsoon  which  blows  from  Sep- 
tember to  January. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  this  vast 
region  is  its  magnificent  forests  of  giant  trees, 
interlaced  with  creepers,  and  interspersed 
with  broad  plains  covered  with  grass  and 
scrub.  The  view  from  an  eminence  over  the 
jungles  of  the  northern  Circas  of  Madras,  or 
the  great  Coorg  forest  in  the  west,  gives  a 
clear  impression  of  the  fertility  and  humid 
atmosphere  of  this  portion  of  India.  A  sea  of 
green  foliage,  with  the  vivid  colours  subdued 
by  the  heat-haze,  stretches  away  until 
lost  in  the  quivering  blue  of  distance.  A 
mysterious  stillness  prevails,  unbroken  by 
the  sighing  breeze  which  often  disturbs  the 
hill  crests  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  spreading 
a  flood  of  brilliant  light  and  almost  visible 
heat  over  the  jungle  is  the  fiery  Indian  sun — 
a  great  contrast  to  the  cool  breezes  which 
blow  from  the  snow-fields  over  the  deodars 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  The  jungles 
are  inhabited  by  a  magnificent  selection  of 
big  game ;  tigers,  elephants,  leopards,  and 
bison,  are  there  in  numbers,  in  addition  to 
lesser  beasts   and  birds,   making  Southern 
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India  a  sporting  paradise  unsurpassed  even 
by  the  game-covered  plains  of  East  Africa. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  portion  of 
this  fertile  country  is  cultivated ;  on  the 
contrary,  cotton,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  as  is  also  wheat  and 
millet  on  the  plateau.  The  forests  contain 
spices,  drugs,  dyes,  and  valuable  woods  ;  and 
the  mountains  yield  coal  in  large  quantities 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Bengal,  and  gold 
in  Madras  and  Mysore,  in  addition  to  copper, 
marble,  and  diamonds  in  small  quantities. 

On  the  coast  of  Madras,  facing  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  situated  the  tiny  French  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  and  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  Bombay,  is  the  small  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Goa. 

The  Plains  of  Northern  India 

The  second  region  is  formed  by  the  plains 
of  Northern  India,  watered  by  the  four 
great  river  systems  which  have  their  sources 
amid  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  (third 
region).  These  are  the  Indus  and  Sutlej, 
which  completely  cross  the  Punjab ;  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  rises  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and  flows  along  the 
Tibetan  side  for  many  miles  until  it  strikes 


south  and  enters  Assam  and  Bengal ;  and 
the  Ganges,  in  the  holy  waters  of  which 
devout  Hindus  wash  away  their  sins,  with 
its  tributary  the  Jumna,  which  has  its  source 
in  a  glacier  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  flows  through  Oudh  and 
Bengal,  where  it  splits  into  several  mouths, 
one  of  which,  the  Hugli,  forms  the  great 
highway  for  ocean  shipping  going  to  and 
from  Calcutta. 

This  well-watered  and  fertile  region  in- 
cludes the  provinces  of  Assam,  Bengal,  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the 
Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  some  adjoining 
native  States.  This  is  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  India,  as  well  as  the  most  densely 
populated  ;  no  fewer  than  200,000,000  people 
live  principally  from  the  soil  of  the  river- 
plains. 

In  I^ower  Bengal,  and  along  the  river 
banks  and  irrigation  canals,  rice  forms  the 
staple  food,  but  in  southern  and  northern 
India  wheat  and  millet  take  its  place.  The 
scenery  of  this  region  varies  greatly.  In 
parts  the  country  is  flat  or  undulating,  as 
in  Bengal,  and  dotted  with  villages,  groves 
of  mangoes,  shady  banyans,  tamarinds,  and 
the  red-blossomed  wild  cotton  tree,  with 
fields  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  rice. 
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sugar-cane,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
which  is  principally  grown  in  Assam.  The 
Gangetic  Delta,  which  has  an  area  of  many 
thousand  square  miles,  is  composed  of  level 
rice  fields,  with  clumps  of  coco-nuts,  palms, 
and  bamboos,  which  are  made  with  marvel- 
lous ingenuity  to  yield  both  food,  fuel,  and 
merchandise.  The  jungles  of  the  interior 
are  gay  with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  produce 
the  famous  lac,  as  weU  as  the  tasar  silk 
cocoons  and  a  host  of  medicinal  plants, 
also  snakes  and  centipedes.  The  water- 
pools  are  covered  with  lotus  and  water- 
lilies  ;  and  in  the  Punjab  the  crops  include 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley  and  millet. 

The  Himalayas 

The  third  region  comprises  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  which,  with  the  table-lands  be- 
yond, form  the  magnificent  natural  frontier 
of  the  great  Indian  Empire.  They  consist  of 
two  mountain  walls,  the  most  lofty  in  the 
world,  extending  east  and  west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  1,700  miles. 


From  a  military  point  of  view  no  better 
frontier  formation  than  the  Himalayas,  other 
than  the  "  broad  ocean,"  could  possibly  have 
been  placed  by  Nature  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  India.  These  successive  ranges 
of  mountains,  capped  with  eternal  snows 
and  glaciers,  vary  in  breadth  from  150  to  250 
miles,  and  are  joined  on  the  north  by  lofty, 
desolate  table-lands,  which  themselves  cul- 
minate in  distant  ranges.  A  system  of 
natural  barriers  which  could  only  be  crossed 
by  a  hostile  army  when  the  passes  had  been 
forced,  during  the  few  months  they  are  free 
from  snow — and  the  lines  of  communication, 
across  the  table-lands  and  mountains  in  the 
rear,  on  which  the  whole  invading  army 
would  be  compelled  to  rely  for  food  and 
other  necessary  supplies,  had  been  secured 
from  interruption — an  extremely  difficult 
task  in  the  face  of  the  thousands  of  native 
marksmen  who  would  infest  the  almost  in- 
accessible country  on  every  hand. 

The  southern  range  of  the  Himalayas  rises 
abruptly  from  the  plains  of  India  to  regions 
of  perpetual  snow,  with  an  altitude  of  about 
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20,000  feet,  culminating  in  two  of  the  most 
lofty  peaks  in  the  world.  Mount  Everest 
(29,000  feet)  and  Kinchinjunga  (28,176  feet). 
The  northern  range,  divided  from  the 
Tibetan  table-land  by  a  third  chain,  is  more 
confused,  but  rises  high  above  the  snow  line. 
India's  frontiers  at  the  north-eastern  and 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalayas 
are  protected  by  supplementary  ranges 
which  divide  the  country  on  the  one  hand 
from  Upper  Burma  and  China,  and  on  the 
other    from    Afghanistan    and    Baluchistan. 


on  the  plains  of  India  it  rarely  exceeds  35  to 
40  in.  From  this  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  cUmate  of  "  the  hills  "  is  generally 
damp  and  unpleasant ;  in  fact  it  is  here  that 
Simla  and  Darjeeling,  the  health  resorts  of 
all  India,  are  situated. 

Although  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Himalayas  is  one  of  dark-grey  rugged  moun- 
tain slopes  leading  up  to  glistening  cones  of 
white  snow  and  ice,  which  disappear  amid  a 
halo  of  clouds,  or  fade  away  in  the  blue 
heavens,     a     closer     acquaintance     reveals 


A    WATERCOURSE,    BRANCHING     FROM     AN     IRRIGATION     CANAL,     NORTHERN    INDIA 


The  best  known  passes  leading  to  Afghanis- 
tan are  the  Khyber,  the  Kuram,  the  Gwalari, 
the  Tal,  and  the  Bolan ;  there  are  several 
others  at  a  greater  altitude,  which,  however, 
are  used  only  during  certain  months  in  the 
year  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  rainfall  on  the  Indian  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  is  very  heavy.  The  monsoon 
dashes  the  water-laden  clouds  against  these 
impassable  ranges,  and  the  rainfall  averages 
300  in.  annually.  On  the  hill-sides  in  Assam 
it  amounts  in  the  year  to  over  400  in.,  whereas 


beauties  invisible  from  a  distance.  At  the 
foot  of  the  great  southern  range  lies  the  belt 
of  damp,  malarious  jungle  known  as  the 
tarai,  a  pestilential  forest  and  marsh  inhabited 
principally  by  wild  beasts.  The  temperature 
falls  over  3  deg.  F.  for  every  1,000  ft.  as- 
cended ;  tropical  fertility  disappears,  and  its 
place  is  taken,  first,  by  jungles  of  the  pale 
green  foliage  of  the  slim  bamboo  ;  then  enor- 
mous clumps  of  pink  and  scarlet  rhododen- 
dron, which  in  the  Himalayas  attain  the 
size  of  a  giant  of  the  forest,  mixed  with  the 
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deodar,  and  the  surrounding  slopes  patched 
with  the  red  bloom  of  millet ;  next  the  green 
of  innumerable  other  growths  in  which  are 
nestled  the  bungalow-houses  of  "  the  Hills." 
On  the  more  lofty  slopes,  oak,  cedar,  silver-fir, 
and  pine  trees,  supplant  the  other  growths, 
and  the  ground  becomes  more  broken  and 
rock-strewn,  eventually  the  firs  and  pines 
rise  up  from  their  lonely  beds  of  snow,  and 
the  "  eager  and  the  nipping  air  "  denotes  the 
arctic  of  the  Himalayas. 


KINCHIN JUNGA     (28,176  feet) 

Calcutta 

The  gateway  of  India  is  the  Hugh  River, 
or  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  upon  both 
banks  of  which  stands  the  great  city  and 
port  of  Calcutta.  This  broad  stream,  with 
its  low-lying  banks  and  surrounding  rice- 
fields,  presents  a  busy  scene  of  maritime 
activity  throughout  its  entire  length  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  commercial  capital 
of  India.  The  combined  streams  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  which  join  near 


the  delta,  have  another  even  larger  outflow, 
the  Meghna,  which  is  in  places  nearly  20 
miles  broad  ;  but  the  Hugli,  leading  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  then,  by  way  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  great  in- 
terior cities  of  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad, 
Agra,  and  Delhi — ^the  capital  of  the  Indian 
Empire — ^bears  to  and  from  the  sea  the  bulk 
of  the  enormous  river-borne  commerce   of 
Bengal  and  North  Eastern  India. 
The  importance  of  Calcutta  as  a  sea  and 
river  port  may  be  judged 
from  its  enormous  import 
and  export  trade  (seaward 
and  landward)  which,  in 
1881  amounted  in  value 
to    approximately 
1,400,000,000  rupees,  and 
annually  during  the  last 
five  years  to  an  average 
of  1,700,000,000   rupees. 
The     tonnage    of     com- 
mercial shipping  annually 
entering   a^nd    clearing 
from  this  port  averages 
over  2,600,000    in    both 
cases.     As  a  city  its  size 
can  best  be  imagined  by 
the  amount  of  its  muni- 
cipal  revenue,    which 
averages    over  6,000,000 
rupees  per  annum,    and 
its  population,  which  ex- 
ceeds    1,272,279.       The 
chief  exports   are  grain, 
cotton,    oil,    seeds,    tea, 
indigo,  opium,  jute,  silk, 
coffee,    hides   and  skins, 
saltpetre,     tropical    pro- 
duce,   and    minerals     of 
many    kinds.      The    im- 
ports   are    very    varied 
but    consist     principally 
of  Manchester  piece  goods,  machinery,  wines 
and   spirits,    and    manufactured    goods    of 
almost  every  kind. 

Calcutta  has  grown  up  around  the  Maidan, 
a  large  oasis  of  grass  amid  the  sea  of  stone, 
brick,  and  stucco,  affording  a  welcome  relief 
to  the  eyes  after  the  dusty  roads  and  glaring 
white  buildings  of  the  city.  The  Maidan  is 
bordered  by  trees,  in  the  cool  shade  of  which 
stand,  or  squat,  beggars,  fakirs,  and  the  other 
nondescript  of  eastern  cities.  So  large  is  this 
common    that    the    cries    of    jackals    may 
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occasionally  be  heard  during  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night. 

In  the  early  morning,  during  what  is  known 
in  India  as  the  "  Hot  Season,"  a  drive  down 
Chowringhee,  a  broad  thoroughfare  facing  the 
Maidan,  and  lined  on  the  opposite  side  with 
hotels,  museums,  shops,  and  municipal  offices, 
is  decidedly  enjoyable  and  interesting,  as  it 
affords  an  unrivalled  opportunity  of  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian 
life ;  the  only  discordant  note  being  the 
frequent  clang  of  the  electric  tramcars.  This 


members  of  that  great  administrative  body, 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  parties  of 
officers  of  the  Staff  and  Line,  with  Mem- 
Sahibs,  whose  fair  English  complexions  con- 
trast to  strange  advantage  with  the  dusky 
solemn-visaged  passers-by,  can  be  seen 
riding  or  driving  in  the  morning  cool. 

Walking  is  not  fashionable  in  India,  and 
the  pedestrians  in  the  Chowringhee,  or  other 
thoroughfare,  are  composed  of  a  few  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians,  or  half-castes,  among 
a  large  number  of  coolies  and  native  women. 


Ca.IVE     STREET,     CALCUTTA 


is  the  "  Piccadilly  "  of  the  European  quar- 
ters. Motors  are  manoeuvring  amid  the 
procession  of  "  garries,"  or  ramshackle  cabs 
with  native  drivers  and  hangers-on ;  cars 
with  turbaned  attendants  are  conveying 
their  owners  to  their  offices,  and  bamboo 
country  carts  drawn  by  bullocks,  whose 
only  grievance  seems  to  be  the  continual 
twisting  of  their  tails  by  impatient,  though 
indolent  drivers,  block  the  way  to  faster 
traffic.  Natives  lightly  clad,  or  more  often 
scarcely  clad  at  all,  are  sprinkling  the 
dusty   roadway  with  water  from  skins,  and 


The  European  quarters  of  Calcutta  are 
composed  of  broad  streets  lined  with  hotels, 
clubs,  offices,  and  well-stocked  shops.  In  the 
residential  districts  the  houses  occupy  con- 
siderable space,  are  surrounded  by  broad 
verandahs,  and  usually  have  stables  and 
gardens  attached.  Many  of  the  Government 
offices  and  the  most  pretentious  town  dwell- 
ings face  the  Maidan. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  "  sights "  of  Calcutta,  but  visits  will 
be  made  by  the  new-comer  to  Garden 
Reach,  the  fashionable  residential  suburb  ; 
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GENERAL     POST     OFFICE,     CALCUTTA 


Government  House,  and  the  fine  adjacent 
squares;  the  Cathedral;  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, exhibiting  a  marvellous  collection  of 
the  flora  of  the  plains;  the  "Black  Hole," 
wherein  was  enacted  the  tragedy  of  the  night 
of  20th  June,  1756  ;  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  Old  Fort  William,  much  altered  since 
the  stormy  days  which  closed  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  I^yon's  Range,  where  many  of 
the  large  mercantile  ofiices  are  situated. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  places,  and 
a  good  number  of  fine  buildings — mosques, 
Hindu  temples,  and  palaces.  When,  by 
devious  paths,  the  whole  of  European  Cal- 
cutta has  been  seen,  there  still  remain  to  be 
explored  the  teeming  streets,  alleys,  and 
bazaars  of  the  great  native  city.  Calcutta 
does  not,  however,  afford  the  best  illustration 
of  Indian  life,  although  a  drive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chadney  Chowk  reveals  many 
peculiar  sights  familiar  to  every  city  in  India. 
It  is  in  the  native  states  that  one  sees  now, 
almost  unchanged  by  the  centuries,  the  true 
and  lasting  characteristics  of  Indian  life.    In 


Rajputana,  Mysore  and  the  Deccan,  in 
Kashmir,  Nepal,  and  Bhutan,  may  be  best 
studied  the  native  life  of  the  people  of  the 
plains,  the  jungles^and  the  hills. 

Bengal 

The  original  Bengal  Presidency  included 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  Northern  India, 
but,  during  recent  years,  its  area  has  several 
times  been  reconstituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  administrative  area,  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  It  now  comprises 
78,699  square  miles  of  territory,  lying  prin- 
cipally in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  with  a 
population  of  about  46,600,000. 

Topographically  this  province  consists  of 
a  homogeneous  expanse  of  flat,  rice-growing 
country,  weU-watered  and  densely  populated, 
and  may  be  considered  the  most  fertile  and 
closely  cultivated  portion  of  British  India. 
The  Bengali  language  is  spoken  in  all  parts, 
but  Mohammedans  predominate  in  the 
eastern,  and  Hindus  in  the  western  districts. 
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The  Provincial  Capital  is  Calcutta,  but, 
as  with  all  Government  headquarters  on  the 
plains  of  India,  there  is  a  hill  station  at  Dar- 
jeeling,  to  which  the  Administration  repairs 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  In 
this  province,  however,  there  is  also  a  third 
station,  at  Dacca,  a  large  city  of  120,000 
inhabitants,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  where  the 
Government  spend  several  weeks  annually. 

In  addition  to  rice,  Bengal  produces  large 
quantities  of  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  oilseeds, 
jute,  tobacco,  silk,  and  tea.  In  the  hiUs  of 
the  interior  there  are  extensive  coal  deposits 
which  are  being  worked  on  a  large  scale  and 
yield  almost  the  entire  coal  output  of  India, 
but  these  now  belong  to  the  new  Province  of 
Bihar  and  Orissa. 

Some  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
plains  of  Bengal  and  of  life  in  this  portion  of 
India  can  perhaps  best  be  given  by  describing 
the  journey  from  Calcutta,  across  this  large 
province,  up  to  the  lofty  little  Himalayan 
station  of  DarjeeHng, which  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  native  state  of  Sikkim. 

On  nearly  aU  Indian  trains  one  has  the 
choice  of  four  different  classes :  1st,  2nd, 
"  Intermediate,"  and  3rd,  but  of  these  only 
the  first  two  are  used  by  Europeans,  although 
"  Intermediate  "  carriages  are  occasionally  the 
resort  of  the  needy.  Natives  may,  of  course, 
be  seen  in  coaches  of  every  class,  but  all  save 
the  wealthy  travel  either  "  Intermediate  "  or 
3rd. 

FROM  THE  PLAINS  TO  THE  HILLS. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey  from  Calcutta 
to  DarjeeHng,  which  occupies  in  aU  about 
twenty  hours,  lies  across  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lower  Bengal.  Here  one  sees  the  ryot,  or 
small-holder,  watering  his  field  from  a  branch 
canal  of  the  great  irrigation  system  by  the 
same  creaking,  .pole-and-bucket  method  as 
that  employed  by  the  Egyptian  fellah.  These 
boundless,  fertile  and  thickly  populated 
plains  are  covered  with  clumps  of  pale  green 
bamboos,  broad-leaved  banana  trees,  and 
graceful  coco-nut  palms,  waving  listlessly  in 
the  tepid  breeze.  Ever  and  anon  villages, 
thatched  huts,  and  low  white-domed  temples, 
glittering  in  the  Eastern  sunlight,  appear 
from  amid  the  green  fohage,  and  above  all 
is  the  pale,  cerulean  blue  of  the  Indian  sky. 
Short  is  the  twihght  in  this  land  of  the  lotus, 
and  long  before  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are 


reached  the  darkness  is  complete.  Fire-flies 
hover  over  the  rice-fields  and  glow  amid  the 
jungle,  but  a  yellowing  of  the  eastern  sky  is 
the  precursor  of  the  rising  moon,  soon,  with 
its  warm,  soft  light,  to  clothe  in  mystic 
beauty  scenes  which  dazzle  and  burn  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun. 

On  reaching  the  Ganges  the  train  crosses 
this  sacred  river,  wherein  millions  of  devout 
Hindus  of  both  sexes  bathe  at  sunset  each 
day.  During  the  remaining  hours  of  dark- 
ness the  plains  of  Northern  Bengal  are 
traversed,  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  is 
reached  on  the  following  morning.  Here  is 
the  junction  for  the  mountain  railway  which 
carries  the  traveller  up  to  Kurseong  and 
DarjeeHng. 

Many  of  the  carriages,  or  reaUy  open  cars, 
on  this  panoramic  line  are  constructed  a  la 
touriste,  which  enables  magnificent  views  to 
be  obtained  as  the  line  gradually  ascends  by 
circuitous  routes  to  the  cool  breezy  summits 
of  the  Himalayan  foothiUs.  This  is  the  land 
of  the  deodar  and  the  fern.  Everywhere  are 
vaUeys  and  slopes  covered  with  waving 
grasses  and  tea  plantations  ;  neat  bungalows 
dot  the  hiU-sides  ;  but  frowning  in  the  distant 
background  are  the  regions  of  the  snowy 
Hispar — dark  mountain  masses  rising  sky- 
wards to  the  peaks  of  snow.* 

Kurseong,  which  stands  about  4,800  ft. 
above  sea-level,  is  the  second  largest  town, 
or  really  collection  of  bungalows,  in  this 
portion  of  the  hills.  Although  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  well-wooded  slopes,  surrounded 
on  every  hand  by  tea-plantations,  which 
comprise  over  half  the  tea-growing  area  of 
India,  yielding  450  lb.  to  the  acre,  and  is  blest 
with  a  fresh,  bracing  climate,  the  scattered 
European  residences,  which  compose  the 
town,  are  mostly  single-storey  bungalows 
encircled  by  broad  shady  verandahs.  There 
is  a  good  hotel,  a  smaH  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  monastery — once  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  a  special  liqueur — and  several 
shops. 

Many  residents  and  visitors  in  the  hills 
literally  live  on  horseback,  and  the  favourite 
ride  from  Kurseong  is  up  the  steep  path  to 
"The  Schools,"  which  are  situated  over 
1,000  ft.  above  the  town.  In  this  healthy 
position  there  is  a  boarding  school  for  girls 
and  another  for  boys,  both  of  which  have 
many  pupils.     The  enervating  heat  of  the 


The  sunrise  and  sunset  effects  on  the  Himalayan  snows  are  beautiful  beyond  description. 
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plains  of  India  is  most  injurious  to  the  health 
of  white  children,  and  many  parents  send 
their  families  to  England  to  be  educated ;  but 
the  climate  of  the  hills  is  much  more  healthy, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  planters  on  the 
surrounding  estates  should  prefer  to  have 
their  somewhat  quiet  though  healthy  lives 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  their  children, 
and,  consequently,  with  other  European 
residents  in  the  hills,  and  also  on  the  plains, 
patronise  the  schools  of  Kurseong,  Darjeel- 
ing,  and  other  healthy  mountain  resorts. 

After  leaving  Kurseong  the  line  continues 
to  ascend  until  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  ft, 
is  reached  at  the  small  station  of  Goom. 
Here  the  air  is  cool  and  invigorating,  but, 
after  the  moist  heat  of  the  plains  of  Bengal, 
this  mountain  freshness,  although  bracing, 
is  at  first  decidedly  trying.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  slight  descent  into  Dar- 
jeeling,  which  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
about  7,000  ft.,  and  is  built  in  tiers  on  the 
mountain  sides.* 

Already  the  crisp  mountain  air  has  im- 
parted a  feeling  of  energy,  and  interest  fol- 
lows quickly  in  its  wake  when  the  streets  of 
Darjeeling  are  entered.  Comfort  is  mostly 
the  first  consideration  of  the  traveller,  and  a 
line  of  rickshaws,  with  native  runners  in  cool 
loose  dress  eagerly  looking  for  a  fare,  im- 


mediately attracts  attention.  It  is  advisable 
to  engage  one  of  these  as  the  steep  zigzag 
roads  make  walking  extremely  tiring.  From 
this  moving  easy  chair  many  curious  scenes 
may  be  witnessed  with  a  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant mixture  of  interest  and  indolence. 
Here  are  Tibetans,  with  their  quaint  head- 
gear and  untidy  dress,  leading  pack  mules  ; 
Gurkhas  in  neat  soldierly  uniform ;  Bhutan- 
ese  looking  the  embodiment  of  Eastern 
brigands  with  their  bright  sashes  and  mur- 
derous Khookeries  dangling  from  bead 
and  silver  buckled  girdles ;  Chinamen 
waiting  patiently  in  their  shops ;  Lamas 
from  the  surrounding  temples ;  Nepalese  ; 
Merwaris  from  the  plains ;  Anglo-Indian 
visitors,  planters.  Government  forest  and 
revenue  ofiicers,  riding  or  driving  ;  Buddhists 
turning  their  praying  wheels  and  chanting 
with  religious  fervour.  All  add  their  quota 
to  enliven  and  make  attractive  the  narrow 
and  steep  bungalow-flanked  streets  of  Dar- 
jeeling. 

The  Mall  is  crowded  during  the  season 
with  visitors  from  the  plains,  and  doing  a 
brisk  trade  are  curio  dealers  and  native 
jewellers,  from  Tibet,  Nepal,  and  Sikkim;  to- 
which  small,  Himalayan,  native  frontier  state 
Darjeeling  belonged  before  its  transfer  to  the 
Indian  Government  in  1835. 


*  A  feature  of  interest  on  this  line  is  the  "  loop  " — the  train  passes  under  a  bridge,  a  few  minutes  lattr 
crossing  over  it. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  rare  scenes 
witnessed  in  Darjeeling,  occurred  when  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  Tibet,  entered 
the  town  after  his  flight  from  Lhassa,  being 
then  on  his  way  to  China  to  lay  before  the 
authorities  his  grievance  against  the  Chinese 
Amban,  whose  soldiers  had  defeated  the 
Tibetan  llamas  and  entered  I^hassa. 

The  Chinese  troops,  it  must  be  stated,  had 
been  drafted  into  Tibet  after  the  "  Young- 
husband  Mission,"  and  a  disagreement  arose 
between  the  Dalai  and  the  Amban,  both  of 
whom  held  letters  of  authority  from  Pekin, 
fighting  ensued,  and  the  "  Golden  vSoldiers," 
or  llamas,  were  defeated  after  a  hard  struggle 
by  the  better  armed  Chinese  troops. 

The  reception  of  the  Dalai  at  Darjeeling, 
picturesquely  described  as  follows  by  the 
Times  of  India,  affords  an  excellent  insight 
into  the  life  and  customs  of  the  native 
population  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian 
frontier. 

By  an  early  hour,  large  crowds  had  assembled  in 
and  near  the  chowrasta  in  expectation  of  the 
mounted  party,  and  at  10  o'clock  a  procession 
started  from  the  Mall,  composed  of  monks  and  the 
lyamas  of  three  neighbouring  monasteries  and  a 
number  of  Buddhist  representatives,  eager  to  wel- 
come to  British  territory  the  being  held  in  peerless 
sanctity  throughout  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Ladakh,  and 
the  Himalayan  Buddhist  States,  and  adored  as  God 
incarnate  from  Baikal  to  Western  China. 

From  Darjeeling  to  the  village  known  as  The 
Third  Mile  is  a  good  7  miles'  walk  ;  but,  even  on  a 
normal  occasion,  none  could  begrudge  the  time 
spent  in  its  accomplishment.  The  eternal  hills  and 
vales,  lightly  wrapped  in  a  bluish  tint,  enveloping 
the  whole  eminence  and  receding  dales,  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  among  the  trees  and  the  bleak, 
grey  slopes,  invest  the  traveller's  course  with  a 
glory  before  which  description  pales  ;  but  to-day 
the  majestic  scene  was  relieved  by  many  colours, 
and  groups  of  brightly-clad  devotees  in  gala  array 
enlivened  the  narrow  winding  roadway.  On  the 
slope,  at  frequent  intervals,  gay  coifs  and  multi- 
coloured, dome-shaped  hats,  flanked  by  woollen 
lappets  with  red  buttons  and  streamers,  crimson 
sleeves  and  shawls,  lozenged  stockings,  shawls  and 
plaids  of  magenta,  green,  grey  and  yellow,  corals 
and  turquoises,  golden  pins  and  clasps,  shining 
necklaces  and  armlets,  blended  in  a  moving  har- 
mony of  colours.  Soon  from  group  to  group  rose 
the  faint  curling  smoke  of  innumerable  censers,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  joss  sticks  and 
aromatic  grasses  ;  while  praying  wheels  began  assid- 
uously to  turn,  and  on  eminences  above  the  whole, 
praying  flags  swayed  gently  to  the  caress  of  soft 
breezes. 

As  one  advanced  beyond  Chum,  while  the  scenery 
became  grander  and  wilder,  the  human  aspects  be- 
came correspondingly  more  unwonted  and  striking. 
At  one  point  was  to  be  discerned  a  resting  place  of 


local  monks,  with  banners  and  trumpets  laid  by  in 
readiness  while  the  monks  talked  and  slept.  A 
little  boy  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  clad  in 
crimson  and  claret,  and  with  a  conical  tiara  on  his 
head,  afforded  a  striking  relief  to  the  sombre  claret 
robes  of  the  seniors  of  the  order.  Children  who 
might  have  stepped  out  of  a  l/ouis  XI  tapestry,  and 
women  with  singular  aprons  flowing  behind  them 
in  two  overlapping  pleats,  moved  along  the  road- 
way with  expectant  faces.  Kvery  glance  was 
directed  towards  The  Third  Mile,  whence  the  cause 
of  the  assembly  was  to  move. 

Prom  midday  onwards,  small  advance  trains  of 
baggage  mules,  with  bells  and  grey  trappings,  had 
been  on  the  move  along  the  hill  crest,  while  their 
riders,  with  bronzed  faces  and  crop  heads,  clad  in 
dark,  quilt-shaped  caps,  striding  the  gay  saddle 
cloths  with  flanking  provision  baskets,  diverted 
their  course  towards  the  asylum  now  almost  in  view. 
It  was  not  till  2  o'clock,  however,  that  the  eager 
gaze  discerned  the  main  body  of  the  travel-stained 
procession  winding  up  the  slope  to  the  village,  where 
the  first  representatives  of  British  tradition  were  to 
meet  it.  While  the  first  outriders  advanced  into 
The  Third  Mile,  Mr.  Nigenar  Tanduk  (Sub-Deputy 
Collector  of  Darjeeling),  representing  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  thus  indirectly  the  Government 
of  India,  and  Mr.  Shampe  (Deputy  Collector  of 
Excise)  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  soon  the  higher 
officials  began  one  by  one  to  turn  their  shaggy  mules 
and  ponies  into  the  narrow  street  where  were  the 
high  Ministers  and  the  Shapes,  the  members  of  the 
Kashak  or  Supreme  Committee  and  of  the  general 
assembly,  variously  attired  in  bright  robes,  together 
with  other  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank. 

The  eyes  of  all,  however,  were  fixed  upon  a  digni- 
fied figure  in  saffron  and  crimson  mounted  on  a  grey 
pony  ;  and  with  ascetic,  pointed  face  with  mous- 
tache. After  acknowledging  the  duty  of  the  leading 
Buddhist  representatives,  a  guard  of  Gurkhas  pre- 
sented arms  on  his  passing.  The  crowd  of  believers 
bowed  low  and  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration. 
The  monks  and  lamas  advanced  with  fragrant 
censers  and  sticks,  while  a  small  bodyguard  of  six 
men,  clearing  the  way  like  lictors,  moved  in  at- 
tendance, and  behind  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
palanquin  carried  in  rear  followed  a  train  of  de- 
pendents and  lesser  attendants. 

The  Dalai  Lama  had  reached  the  inner  asylum  of 
British  territory.  The  procession  advanced  with 
dignified  faces  towards  Ghum,  and  noticeable  were 
the  figures  of  the  Ministers  and  Shapes  and  that  of 
the  white-clad  military  To  chen.  At  an  appointed 
spot  on  the  road,  the  main  body  of  the  Darjeeling 
monks  and  lamas  met  the  procession  and  advanced 
at  its  head  with  banners  flying  and  trumpets  blaring. 
Soon  the  sacred  protagonist  of  the  day's  events 
dismounted  and  ascended  into  the  palanquin,  which 
was  lifted  shoulder  high,  while  beneath  its  saffron 
covering  was  shaded  the  serene,  immovable  and 
dignified  coimtenance.  The  Maharajah  Kumar  of 
Sikkim  joined  the  train  before  long,  and  at  Jalapahar 
it  was  met  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  District 
Magistrate.  Various  incongruous  figures  of  curious 
tourists,  flippant  soldiery,  and  others  swelled  the 
procession  as  it  advanced  into  the  station  proper, 
and  soon  the  entire  train  was  winding  down  the 
last  slope  into  the  Mall.     Here  were  particularly 
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noticeable  the  sobs  and  the  tears  of  many  women 
and  the  grave  looks  of  many  men  among  the  on- 
lookers, to  whom  the  procession  appeared  the  out- 
ward form  of  an  historical  debacle,  the  symbol  of  a 
tragic  "  Ichabod." 

When  the  gateway  of  the  Drumdruid  Hotel  was 
reached,  the  train  swerved  into  it,  and  His  Holiness 
was  borne  into  the  gateway  and  disappeared  from 
sight.  Without,  by  the  doorway,  was  noticeable  a 
small  surface  on  which  the  symbol  of  the  Lamaistic 
faith  had  been  arranged  crossways  in  rice.  The 
Ministers  and  followers  dismounted  and  one  by  one 
entered  the  building,  while  attendants  led  the  tired 
mules  and  ponies  into  the  inner  courtyard.  Slowly 
the  curious  throng  dispersed  to  discuss  in  many 
homes  and  hostelries  the  day's  unwonted  events. 

His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  is  the  guest  of  the 
British  Government,  and  India's  first  reception  to 
him  and  to  his  Court  has  been  not  unworthy  of  the 
unparalleled  traditions  embodied  in  his  person. 


Bihar  and  Orissa 

This  Province  was  formed,  in  1912,  by 
taking  from  the  Bengal  administration  the 
districts  of  Bihar,  Orissa,  Chota-Nagpur  and 
Sambalpur ;  comprising  an  area  of  83,181 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  34,002,189. 

It  is  a  portion  of  British  India  which  is 
subject  to  disastrous  famines.  Bihar  suffers 
from  a  rigorous  climate,  with  extremities  of 


temperature,  and  a  very  dense  population. 
Orissa  and  Nagpur  are  liable  to  drought 
during  the  long,  hot  and  dry  summer.  A 
considerable  seaboard  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
has,  however,  been  given  to  Orissa,  and  this 
tends  to  mitigate  the  often  disastrous  effects 
of  the  absence  of  water. 

Chota-Nagpur  is  a  mountainous  district, 
with  wild-looking  ranges  and  plateaus  inter- 
spersed with  low  jungle-filled  valleys.  It  has 
a  large  aboriginal  population. 

The  principal  coal  and  mica  mines  of  India 
are  situated  in  this  province,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  periodical  droughts,  wheat, 
sugar,  oilseeds,  tobacco,  and,  especially,  rice, 
are  largely  grown,  mostly  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation. 

Patna,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  com- 
mercially important  city  with  a  population 
of  119,976.  No  less  than  three  railway  sys- 
tems cross  this  portion  of  India.  At  Puri,  in 
Orissa,  is  situated  the  great  Hindu  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  one  of  the  most  curious  build- 
ings in  India. 

The  people  of  this  province  are  mostly 
Hindus,  but  a  great  variety  of  languages  are 
spoken,  including  Hindi  and  the  aboriginal 
dialect,  called  Oriya.    This  variety  of  tongues 
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makes  it  advisable  to  analyse  here  the  lang- 
uage problem  of  British  India. 

The  literary  language  and  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  Peninsula  is  Hindustani,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  Hindi,  and  is  spoken  by  about 
83,000,000  people  ;  Bengali  is  understood  by 
48,000,000 ;  Telugu  by  24,000,000  ;  Marathi 
by  20,000,000;  Taw^7  by  18,000,000;  Punjabi 
by  16,000,000  ;  and  Raj asthani  by  14,000,000. 
These  are  the  principal  languages,  but  there 
are  also  :  (1)  Western  Hindi  ;  (2)  Oriya  ;  (3) 
Gujarati ;  (4)  Kanarese ;  (5)  Malayim ;  and 
(6)  Burmese ;  as  weU  as  a  large  number  of 
dialects,  such  as  Lehnda  and  Pushtu,  of  minor 
importance  and  used  principally  in  the  Pun- 
jab and  along  the  vast  land  frontiers  of  India. 
The  basis  of  many  of  the  languages  in  this 
portion  of  Asia  is,  however,  Sanskrit. 

Agra  and  Oudh 

These  two  inland  northern  provinces  have 
been  united  under  one  administration  since 
1877,  but  until  1902  they  were  called  the 
North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh.  They 
form  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ganges 


plain,  and  lie  between  the  Himalayas  and  the 
mountainous  border  of  the  Central  Indian 
plateau.  The  area  is  approximately  107,267 
square  miles  and  the  population  about 
45,375,787.  Like  Bengal,  these  United  Prov- 
inces have  two  capitals  and  an  attendant  hill 
station.  Both  Allahabad  and  Lucknow, 
which  lie  on  the  plains,  form  the  administrat- 
ive headquarters  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  and  one  of  the  two  districts  of  these 
provinces  which  run  up  into  the  Himalayas 
contains  Naini-Tal,  the  little  Government 
hill-station. 

Topographically  they  form  a  portion  of  the 
plains  of  Northern  India,  and  are  generally 
flat,  closely  cultivated,  and  very  densely 
populated.  The  rainfall  is  more  regular  and 
irrigation  less  necessary  than  in  the  Punjab, 
which  adjoins  the  north-western  border  of 
these  provinces ;  but  in  the  central  and 
western  districts,  however,  irrigation  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  Three-quarters  of  the 
population  are  Hindus,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  Mohammedans.  The  language  of  the 
people  is  Hindi,  but  in  the  better  class  native 
society  Urdu,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Persian 
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and  Hindi,  is  largely  spoken.  The  form  of 
government  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  Prov- 
inces of  British  India  (see  Government). 

The  chief  product  is  wheat,  but  barley, 
rice,  pulse,  millet,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar  and  oilseeds  are  very  largely  grown. 

The  population  of  Lucknow,  which  is  the 
provincial  capital  for  Oudh,  is  about  240,566  ; 
and  of  AUahabad,  which  is  the  capital  of  Agra, 
about  157,220.  Large  cities  are  here  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  portion  of  India. 
Among  the  most  important,  other  than  the 
two  capitals,  may  be  named  the  sacred  Hindu 
City  of  Benares,  which  has  a  population  of 
over  198,447 ;  Agra,  the  ancient  capital, 
which  contains  the  famous  Taj  Mahal,  and  is 
the  habitat  of  185,532  people ;  Meerut, 
famous  as  the  actual  starting  point  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
122,609  ;  and  Cawnpore,  the  scene  of  the 
infamous  massacre  of  women  and  children, 
which  is  now  a  large  manufacturing  centre  of 
216,436  inhabitants. 

BENARES. 

The  plains  of  India  teem  with  cities  of 
historic,  human,  and  architectural  interests, 
which,  although  by  no  means  the  unsullied 
havens  of  Eastern  beauty  often  portrayed  in 
legend,  are  nevertheless  embellished  with 
edifices  of  unequalled  magnificence,  shaded 
by  the  tracery  of  delicate  foliage  and  flowers, 
lit  by  the  Hght  of  the  tropics,  and  enveloped 
in  a  halo  of  romance.  Benares  is  the  most 
sacred  city  in  India,  and  its  story  is  one  of 
exceptional  interest,  as  it  illustrates,  in  a 
remarkable  way,  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
a  popular  religion  spreads  from  state  to  state, 
be  the  distances  what  they  may. 

From  time  immemorial  Benares  and  its 
river,  the  holy  Ganges,  have  been  pilgrim 
spots  of  great  sanctity  famed  throughout 
Hindustan,  but  it  was  destined  to  become, 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  "  Holy  City  "  of  a  great  religion  whose 
disciples  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  In  the  year  582  B.C.  a  young 
prince,  born  in  the  neighbouring  territory, 
renounced  all  the  riches  and  comforts  of  the 
world  and  went  into  the  "  wilderness  "  to 
obtain  "  perfect  enlightenment."  This, 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Great  Renuncia- 
tion," was  followed  by  many  years'  seclusion 
and  privation  in  the  jungle,  where  he  studied 
with  two  Brahman  hermits,  but  finding  no 


consolation  he  abandoned  asceticism  and 
returned  to  a  more  natural  way  of  life.  Torn 
with  doubts  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
to  abandon  the  holy  life  of  a  recluse,  and 
forsaken  by  his  disciples,  he  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  shade  of  the  Bodhi  tree,  now 
known  as  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  when  he  be- 
came insensible  to  earthly  things,  and  a 
vision  revealed  to  him  the  source  of  happi- 
ness; and  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom — he 
had  obtained  "  Nirvana."  Henceforth  he  be- 
came known  as  Buddha,  "the  Enlightened," 
and  at  this,  his  "second  birth,"  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  right  way  of  life  was  to  follow  the 
narrow  and  difficult  path  which  divides  as- 
ceticism from  sensuality — to  live  a  life  of 
love,  benevolence,  and  strict  self-control. 

Gautama  Buddha,  for  such  was  this  young 
prophet's  name,  returned  from  his  seclusion 
in  the  jungle  and  laid  the  foundation,  by 
preaching  in  the  Deer  Forest  near  Benares, 
of  the  Buddhist  faith,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  to  the  hill  state 
of  Nepal,  across  the  Himalayas  to  Tibet, 
extending  eastwards  to  Burma,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  south  to  Ceylon  ;  embracing  with 
marvellous  rapidity  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Benares  became  the  "  Mecca "  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  and  retained  its  holy  glory 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  ;  but  gradually 
Hinduism,  the  older  faith,  gained  the  as- 
cendency throughout  Northern  India,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ten  centuries  Benares 
again  became  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus. 

The  Buddhist  faith,  with  the  different 
forms  it  has  taken  in  China  and  Tibet,  endures 
to  this  day,  and  its  adherents  are  estimated 
at  138,000,000. 

Christianity  has  about  564,000,000  of 
adherents ;  Hinduism,  which  the  Buddhist 
faith  temporarily  supplanted  in  India,  about 
210,000,000;  while  the  followers  of  Islam 
number  over  221,000,000,  and  reside  prin- 
cipally in  India,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  North  and  Central  Africa.  There 
is  also  the  Parsee  faith,  which  has  some 
500,000  adherents,  principally  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  Budd- 
hism, which  received  its  first  impetus  in 
Benares,  can  lay  claim  to  the  nominal  ad- 
herence of  about  138,000,000  people,  it  is  as 
rare  in  the  Indian  Peninsula  as  Christianity 
is  in  Palestine. 
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Near  the  present  city  of  Benares  there 
still  exists,  amid  the  maze  of  temples,  palaces 
and  religious  buildings  of  multitudinous 
creeds  and  kinds,  one  monument  of  Buddha's 
holy  sway,  a  solid  tower  over  100  ft.  high, 
with  carved  base — the  Great  Stupa  of  Sar- 
math.  This  column,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Asoka,  stands  on  the  spot  where  Gautama 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Buddhism, 
which,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Even  now  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  the  priests 
from  Ceylon,  and  the  simple  Pongees  from 
Burma,  with  their  bright  yellow  garments, 
whose  belief  necessitates  their  begging  for 
their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door,  visit 
and  decorate  this  monument  which  marks 
the  birthplace  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

After  the  conversion  of  India  to  the  old 
faith  (Hinduism)  the  city  of  Benares  was 
gradually  transferred  from  its  old  site,  until 
to-day  it  spreads  along  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Ganges,  some  miles  from  the  Stupa  at 
Sarmath,  which  was  once  in  the  midst  of  the 
Buddhist  city. 

Benares,  although  famous  for  its  beaten 
silver  and  brass  work,  is,  above  all,  the  holy 
city  of  the  Hindus,  whereto  pilgrimages  are 
made  by  devout  persons  that  they  may  there 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  so 
absolve  themselves  from  sin.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  "  Caste  Tribunals,"  a 
mysterious  social  court  which  levies  fines  and 
penances  for  breach  of  the  curious  and  com- 
pHcated  regulations,  based  chiefly  on  race, 
employment,  and  locality,  which  exercise  a 
beneficent,  restraining  influence  over  the 
work,  customs,  and  life  of  all  Hindus. 

To  mention  here  all  the  temples  and  fine 
buildings  of  Benares  would  be  impossible, 
as  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  which  does  not 
possess  many  palaces,  shrines,  and  sacred 
buildings.  The  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Dargu,  wife  of  the  god  Siva,  is  built 
of  the  usual  red  sandstone,  but  possesses 
magnificent  gates  of  burnished  brass.  The 
Golden  Temple  is  another  massive,  though 
less  picturesque  structure ;  and  the  Burning 
Ghat  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is  the  place 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  cremated 
in  public  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  holy 
water.  The  custom  of  "  Suttee,"  or  the 
burning  of  widows  on  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands,  which  took  place  in  this  and  other 
parts   of   India,    was   prohibited   by   Lord 


William  Bentinck  in  1829.  The  gay  bazaars 
of  Benares  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  from 
all  parts,  and  sacred  cows,  adorned  and 
petted,  are  led  triumphant  through  the 
streets.  When  the  sky  darkens  in  the  east 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gUnt  on 
the  spires  and  cupolas  no  muzzein  calls  the 
faithful  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  of  in- 
numerable mosques,  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  at  Fez,  or  in  old  Cairo,  but 
thousands  flock  to  the  riverside  and  Benares 
bathes  in  its  holy  waters. 

LUCKNOW. 

Lucknow,  the  provincial  capital  of  Oudh, 
has  been  much  altered  and  improved  since 
the  pre-mutiny  days,  by  the  the  obliteration 
of  the  maze  of  native  streets  and  bazaars 
which  pressed  close  around  the  Residency, 
and  now  has  a  fine  European  quarter 
along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtree,  with 
monuments,  churches,  Government  ofiices, 
houses  and  well-kept  gardens,  gay  with 
trees  and  flowers,  besides  crowded  native 
bazaars  and  streets,  with  many  factories, 
and  a  population  of  240,566.  It  is,  how- 
ever, around  the  ruins  of  the  old  Residency 
and  the  other  spots  which  loom  large  in  the 
annals  of  history,  that  British  interest 
centres. 

Who  could  repress  a  feeling  of  pride,  not 
unmingled  with  sadness,  when,  conducted  by 
a  veteran  of  the  famous  siege,  he  follows  the 
line-of-march  of  the  relieving  forces  under 
Havelock  and  Campbell  ?  On  the  southern 
limits  of  Lucknow  stands  the  Alum  Bagh 
(Light  of  the  World),  gallantly  stormed  and 
held  during  the  second  siege  by  the  90th 
Light  Infantry  ;  then  comes  the  Dilkusha 
Palace,  and  the  Martinere  College,  the  boys 
from  which  did  not  quail  when  ordered  by 
the  brave  and  able  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Residency  ;  next, 
the  Secunder  Bagh  (the  garden  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  stormed  by  the  93rd  Highlanders 
and  Sikhs;  then,  through  the  famous  Baillie's 
guard  gate,  where  once  the  shots  fell  thick 
and  the  air  shook  with  the  thunder  of  the 
guns,  and  the  grounds  of  the  old  Residency 
are  entered.  Here  all  is  peace.  Standing 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  gay  with 
the  bloom  of  roses  and  bouganvillia,  with  the 
soft  Indian  zephyrs  rustHng  the  banyan, 
the  palm  and  the  peepul,  are  the  shattered, 
crumbling,  and  creeper-clad  walls  of  the  Old 
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Residency,    with    its    historic    tower    over 
which  the  banner  of  England  blows. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  Eastern  cities  the 
distant  view  of  Lucknow  is  the  best.  From 
afar  its  shining  white  palaces,  domes  and 
minarets,  mingling  with  the  green  of  trees, 
inspire  enthusiasm,  which,  however,  some- 
what abates  when  the  city  is  entered,  al- 
though the  gardens  are  unusually  beautiful. 


SAFDARJANG'S     TOMB,     DELHI 

There  are  several  buildings  which  bear  close 
inspection,  such  as  the  Kaisarbagh,  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  built  at  a  cost  of  10,000,000  rupees 
by  the  last  King  of  Oudh,  or  the  Chattar 
Manzil,  a  pure  white  pile  surmounted  by  a 
gold  cupola,  which  blazes  in  the  bright  sun- 
light. This  palace,  which  at  one  time  con- 
tained the  harem  of  the  King,  has  been 
converted  into  a  fine  club. 


CAWNPORE. 

This  city  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
white  visitors  to  India,  for  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  terrible  massacre  of  women  and  child- 
ren by  the  notorious  Nana  Sahib  when  the 
mutineers  were  giving  way  before  the  deter- 
mined advance  of  the  "  Avenging  Army." 
Cawnpore  is,  however,  something  more  than 
a  city  of  historic  interest,  as  it  has  become  an 
important  collecting  and  distributing 
centre  for  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
India.  There  is  a  considerable  Euro- 
pean mercantile  colony,  and  the  native 
population  numbers  over  216,436.  The 
chimneys  of  cotton  and  jute  mills 
which  mark  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
are  also  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
Cawnpore,  which  has  developed  an 
extensive  manufacturing  industry. 
Leather-working,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  this  city, 
was  first  given  its  impetus  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  military 
harness  factory,  which  quickly  stimu- 
lated private  enterprise  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  harness,  saddlery 
and  boots,  especially  as  a  Government 
contract  was  obtained  by  several  firms 
for  the  supply  of  military  equipment. 
About  the  architecture  of  this  city 
little  can  be  said,  for  it  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  East  and  West. 

AGRA. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  India  Agra  and 
Delhi — the  Imperial  Capital — are  per- 
haps the  richest  in  historic  and  archi- 
tectural interest.      But  there  are  two 
Agras,  between  which  flows  the  broad 
Jumna;  one,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Lodi  Kings,  whose  dominion 
extended  far  and  wide  before  the  rise 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  the  other, 
the  city  of  to-day,  with  the  adjoining 
European   cantonment,  the  capital  of 
Ackbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shar  Jehan.    It 
is,  however,  to  the  latter  Emperor  that  Agra 
as  well   as   Delhi,  owes   many  of  its  most 
beautiful  buildings. 

Within  the  grounds  of  Agra  fort,  a  massive 
structure  of  crumbHng  red-sandstone  with 
ponderous  copper-plated  gates  and  imposing 
battlements  overhanging  the  river,  con- 
structed in  the  days  of  Ackbar,  stands  the 
Moti  Masjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  a  building  of 
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exquisite  purity,  wholly  in  keeping  with  its 
sacred  purpose,  built  in  later  years  by  Shar 
Jehan,  whose  court  was  ever  open  to  the 
artists  of  the  world. 

Temples,  mosques,  and  palaces,  however, 
fade  into  mediocrity  before  the  glittering 
white  majesty  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  This  colos- 
sal mausoleum  of  marble,  which  reflects  its 
stately  beauty  on  the  shining  surface  of  the 
Jumna,  was  erected  by  Shar  Jehan  in  mem- 
ory of  his  beloved  wife,  Arjumand  Banu, 
"  The  Crown  of  the  Palace."  In  the  crypt 
are  the  graves  of  both  Emperor  and  Empress, 
which,  even  to  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  are  adorned  with  flowers  by  the 
faithful. 

Some  20  miles  from  Agra  stands  the 
deserted  Mogul  capital,  Fatehpur  Sikri,  a 
confused  mass  of  silent  temples,  palaces,  and 
tombs,  enclosed  by  crumbling  walls.  Origin- 
ally destined  by  Ackbar  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  after  being 
constructed  at  enormous  cost  of  labour 
and  life  it  was  abandoned  for  Agra  in  con- 
sideration of  its  superior  position  on  the 
River  Jumna. 

Shar  Jehan  did  not  confine  his  passion  for 
architectural  magnificence  to  Agra  alone. 
After  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he 
decided  to  move  the  seat  of  government  from 
Ackbar's  capital  to  Delhi,  which  he  caused 
to  be  embellished  with  buildings  more  ex- 
tensive and  even  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  Agra. 

Delhi 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Carved  out  of  the  Punjab,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  the  small 
enclave  which  is  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  supreme  Government,  as  it  con- 
tains the  Imperial  City  of  Delhi,  the  old  and 
the  new  capital  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Previously  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
British  power  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  Calcutta  had  held  this  hon- 
ourable position  for  over  140  years,  and  is 
still,  commercially,  the  chief  city  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal 
Administration.  It  was,  in  part,  the  desire 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  not  be 
in  such  intimate  communication  with  the 
Provincial  Administration  that  caused  the 
change. 


The  ancient  city  of  Delhi,  which  has  a 
population  of  over  304,420,  contains  the 
famous  Juma  Masjid,  or  Great  Mosque, 
completed  by  Shar  Jehan.  It  is  a  solid- 
looking  yet  picturesque  structure  with  pink 
stone  minarets  and  white  cupolas.  The 
Palace,  which  is  now  the  fort,  is  composed 
of  many  buildings,  domes,  towers,  and  walls, 
of  marble  and  pink  stone.  In  this  building 
the  Hall  of  Private  Audience,  which  over- 
looks the  river,  is  a  marvel  of  delicate  tracery 
and  inlaid  work,  and  the  entrance  chamber, 
which  is  375  ft.  in  length  and  is  crowned 
with  a  lofty  dome,  has  been  described  as 
the  noblest  entrance  to  any  existing  palace. 

The  walls,  which  surround  Delhi  on  three 
sides,  were  also  constructed  during  the  reign 
of  Shar  Jehan,  but  the  enclosed  city  is  modern 
compared  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital,  generally  termed  Old  Delhi,  which 
encircles  the  outskirts  of  the  present  city. 
These  crumbling  remnants  of  by-gone  empires 
call  for  no  remarks  here  as  their  interest  lies 
more  in  their  historic  value  as  relics  of 
the  Ayran  dominion  and  succeeding  dynast- 
ies, than  in  their  symmetry  or  beauty  of 
colouring. 

All  through  Indian  history  Delhi  has 
played  a  prominent  part.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  later  becoming  the 
centre  of  the  Great  Mutiny.  After  the 
massacre  of  British  officers  at  the  Lahore 
Gate,  and  of  European  women  and  children 
in  the  city,  it  was  besieged  by  the  British 
forces,  and  fell,  after  successive  attacks.  The 
last  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Burma.  It  was  here,  in  1877, 
that  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress 
of  India,  and  it  again  made  histor>^  during 
the  Coronation  visit  of  the  Emperor  George 
V,  the  greatest  of  India's  kings. 

Delhi,  previous  to  the  British  Raj,  was  for 
many  centuries  the  Royal  City  of  India,  and 
it  has  again  become  the  Imperial  Capital 
of  the  most  powerful  Empire  in  Asia. 

The  Punjab 

This  province  came  under  British  domin- 
ion nearly  fifty  years  later  than  the  older 
provinces.  It  occupies  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  vast  plain  of  Northern  India,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  "  Five  Rivers  " 
which  flow  across  its  territory,  on  their  way 
from  their  sources  amid  the  snow-fields  of 
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the  Himalayas  to  their  junction  with  the 
Arabian  Sea.  The  main  stream  is  the  Indus, 
which,  with  the  other  four  rivers — the  Sutlej , 
Chenab,  Ravi,  and  Jhelum — unite  near  the 
southern  border  of  the  province. 

The  Punjab,  which  has  an  area  of  99,222 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  20,685,024, 
is  generally  flat  and  closely  cultivated.  It 
differs  but  little  from  the  other  portions  of 
the  plains  of  Northern  India,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  colder  winter  season  and  a  very 
scanty  rainfall,  which  makes  irrigation  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  skirts  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Himalayas  along  its  northern  border, 
and,  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  north- 
west frontier  province,  it  includes  a  small 
portion  of  mountainous  Himalayan  country. 

The  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  of  which  the 
Punjab  forms  the  north-eastern  corner,  the 
United  Provinces  the  centre,  and  Bengal  the 
western  extremity,  is  the  largest  area  of  flat, 
closely-cultivated  territory  in  the  world,  and 
it  supports  comparatively  the  largest  popu- 
lation (average  about  one  person  to  every 
acre).  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  1,500 
miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  over  200 
miles.  This  vast  tract  of  country  is  entirely 
composed  of  river-sand  and  silt,  and  not  a 
stone  of  any  kind — not  even  a  pebble — can 
be  found.  It  has  been  shown  by  borings 
that  this  deposit  of  fine  silt  extends  to  a  great 
depth  below  sea-level ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain  was,  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  the  bed  of  a  sea,  which  had 
its  northern  shores  on  the  Himalayas  and  its 
southern  extremities  at  the  foot  of  the  Deccan 
Plateau  of  Central  India. 

On  the  irrigated  fields,  during  the  cold 
weather,  wheat,  barley,  peas  and  hnseed 
grow  with  the  same  luxuriance  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  country  is  but  little  wooded.  Sir 
Bampfylde  Fuller  says  of  the  western  region 
of  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain :  "  There  is  a 
marked  cold-weather  season  and  some  cold- 
weather  rain  may  be  expected  ;  temperate 
crops  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas  can 
accordingly  be  grown  during  the  so-called 
winter  season,  and  cover  about  two-fifths  of 
the  cultivated  area,  the  proportion  rising  as 
one  goes  westwards  (Bengal  is  tropical). 
These  crops  are  reaped  towards  the  middle 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  until  the 
monsoon  arrives,  three  months  later,  the 
country  is  barren  save  for  a  few  irrigated 
patches  of  millet.     During  the  rainy  season 


the  crops  are  tropical,  such  as  maize,  millet 
and  cotton.  So,  within  the  course  of  a  year, 
the  face  of  the  country  changes  from  the 
similitude  of  Canada  to  that  of  the  Sudan. 
We  may  find  a  similar  contrast  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  But  there  wheat  ceases  to  grow 
south  of  the  25th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  in 
India  it  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  the  21st 
parallel.  The  winter  air  of  Northern  India 
is  chilled  by  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
a  fall  of  snow  in  the  upper  ranges  sends  a 
cold  wind  over  the  plains  as  far  south  as 
Nagpur.  The  rainfall  of  this  western  region, 
during  both  monsoon  and  cold-weather 
seasons,  is  variable  and  uncertain  ;  the  land 
is  suitable  for  irrigation,  and  there  are  facili- 
ties for  the  construction  of  wells  and  canals. 
Here  it  is  accordingly  that  irrigation  works 
have  attained  their  widest  development." 
Speaking  of  the  people  of  the  Punjab  the 
same  well-known  Indian  authority  says : 
"  In  the  population  Mohammedans  pre- 
dominate, but  not  very  greatly.  The  Jats 
are  its  most  distinctive  people,  sturdy  men 
of  much  independance  of  character.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Islam,  and  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
remained  Hindu  was  formed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Protestant  Denomination  of  the 
Sikhs.  On  the  western  border  the  language 
is  Lehnda  ;  going  eastwards  this  shades  into 
Punjabi,  and  this  again  into  a  dialect  of 
Hindi.  These  are  all  in  origin  akin  to  San- 
skrit. The  Punjab  is  of  great  political  im- 
portance, since  it  is  the  best  recruiting  ground 
in  British  territory  for  the  Indian  Army." 

The  capital  of  the  Punjab  is  Lahore,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  281,781.  In  this 
city  stands  the  beautiful  white  mausoleum 
of  Ranj it  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab', 
and  the  still  more  beautiful  Moti  Masjid 
of  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  a  spotless  pile 
of  marble. 

The  other  important  towns  are  Multan, 
Amballa,  and  Amritsar.  In  Amritsar,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  160,218,  rising  out  of  a  small 
lake,  known  as  the  Pool  of  Immortality ,  is 
the  Golden  Temple — the  Vatican  of  the  Sikh 
religion. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Punjab, 
where  this  province  fringes  the  Himalayan 
ranges,  is  the  pretty  and  fashionable  Httle 
hill  resort  of  Simla,  lying  tree-  and  flower- 
embowered  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Great 
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Range.  It  is  the  summer  headquarters  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  and  also 
of  the  Provincial  Administration  of  the 
Punjab. 

The  North -West  Frontier 
Province 

This  small  area  of  mountainous  country, 
which  lies  on  the  Afghan  tribal  border,  in- 
cludes five  British  districts — the  Trans-Indus 
districts  of  Peshawar,  portions  of  Hazara, 
Bannu,  Kohat,  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  13,418  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  2,251,340.  It  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  province,  under  a  Chief 
Commissioner  directly  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  India,  on  9th  November,  1901, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  five  districts  from  the 
Punjab.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  actual 
territory  forming  this  province,  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
passes,  fortifications,  and  turbulent  tribes 
of  the  Kurram,  Malakand  (Swot,  Dir,  and 
Chitral)  Tochi,  Khyber,  Gomal,  and  Shirani 
regions. 

The  most  important  district  of  this  prov- 
ince— which  may  be  considered  chiefly  mili- 
tary in  its  objects  and  administration — is 
Peshawar  ;  and  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  104,452,  is 
the  capital.  Rawal  Pindi,  one  of  the  chief 
military  centres  in  this  portion  of  India,  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  this  province,  and 
strategic  roads  and  railway  Hues  lead  from 
this  point  and  from  Peshawar  to  all  the 
passes  and  other  defensible  points. 

The  most  serious  responsibilities  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  concern  the  mountainous 
borderland  across  the  frontier,  which  is 
inhabited  by  turbulent  tribes  whose  control 
may  at  any  time  raise  political  questions 
with  Afghanistan.  Until  1901  this  province 
formed  part  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  con- 
stituted in  order  that  frontier  politics  might 
receive  more  continuous  attention,  and 
might  come  more  closely  under  the  watch  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  population 
of  the  province  is  almost  wholly  Moham- 
medan. The  people  generally  speak  Pushtu, 
a  language  that  is  connected  with  Persian.* 

The  topography  of  the  North- West  Frontier 
Province  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  the 
general  aspect  one  of  grey,  boulder-strewn 
*Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S. 


mountain  sides,  interspersed  with  fairly 
fertile  plains  of  small  area,  and  rugged  passes. 
The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  on  the  more 
lofty  Himalayan  heights,  and  the  passes  are 
frequently  blocked  with  snow.  The  products 
are  wheat,  oilseeds,  barley,  and  cotton. 
There  is  also  a  flourishing  exchange  trade, 
by  way  of  the  passes,  with  Afghanistan. 

Bombay  Presidency 

This  province,  which  is  second  in  order  of 
importance  among  the  British  provinces, 
has  an  area  of  123,059  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  19,348,219,  most  of  whom  are 
either  Hindus  or  Mohammedans.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  native  states 
attached  to  the  Bombay  Government,  which 
make  a  further  addition  to  this  territory  of 
about  70,000  square  miles  and  9,000,000 
people. 

The  Bombay  Presidency  includes  tracts 
and  peoples  of  great  diversity.  On  the  sea 
coast,  at  the  extreme  south,  there  are  Kanar- 
ese  ;  to  the  north  we  enter  the  Mahratta 
country,  which  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the 
basaltic  area  of  the  peninsula  where  the  rain- 
fall is  precarious  and  the  main  crops  are 
millet  and  cotton.  Below  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  rice 
country.  Further  north  there  is  the  tract 
known  as  Guzerat — at  a  low  elevation,  flat, 
and  generally  productive,  but  liable  to 
catastrophic  failures  of  rainfall.  Finally 
there  is  the  detached  district  of  Sind,  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  province 
and  has  its  closest  affinities  with  the  Punjab. 
Different  languages  are  spoken  in  these  four 
localities.  The  people  of  this  province  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  progressive  in  India. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  more  independence 
of  character :  authority  certainly  sits  very 
lightly  upon  a  Mahratta.  It  may  be  that 
popular  ideas  have  been  leavened  by  the 
emancipated  energy  of  the  Parsis,  who  are  a 
very  influential  element  in  the  community. 
But,  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  was  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  that  the  extreme  formal- 
ities of  caste  rules  were  flrst  disregarded,  and 
it  is  here  that  relaxations  in  weightier  pre- 
judices have  become  more  general.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Government  are  at 
Bombay  and  Poona ;  there  is  a  small  hill- 
station  at  Mahableshwar  on  a  plateau  of  the 
I.,  C.I.E.,  in  "  Empire  of  India." 
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A     TRIBESMAN     OF     THE     N.W.     FRONTIER 


coast  range 


Among  the  towns,  Ahmedabad 
(population  approximately  274,000)  in 
Guzerat,  and  Karachi  (population  216,883) 
the  port  of  Sind,  deserve  special  mention. 
For  administrative  purposes  Aden  has  been 
attached  to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

In  the  interior  cotton  is  largely  cultivated 
to  supply  the  many  Bombay  mills  ;  but  the 
coast  line  is  formed  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  many  of  which  rise  in  bold 
headlands  from  the  Arabian  Sea. 

CITY   OF   BOMBAY. 

The  collection  of  dingy  bungalows  which 
formed  Bombay  during  the  Portuguese  do- 
minion gave  no  indication  of  the  brilliant 
future  in  store.  This  island  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Crown  as  a  portion  of  the 
dowry  of  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal  on 
her  marriage  with  King  Charles  II,  and 
was  leased  to  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1668,  in  exchange  for  an  annual  payment 
of  £10.  A  striking  contrast  to  the  25  square 
miles  of  bricks  and  mortar  which  to-day 
form  the  ^oi^i>ai  of  this  great  Indian  presi- 

*  Tangier,  Morocco,  also  formed  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  the  bride  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch,"  and 
was  transferred  to  the  British  Crown  in  1662  ;  but,  after  withstanding  continued  assaults  by  the  Moors, 
it  was,  unfortunately,  evacuated  twenty  years  later. 


dency  ;  second  only  in  size  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  port  which  handles  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  India's  foreign  trade.* 

The  prosperity  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
forms  an  index  to  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  whole  of  India,  for  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire  passes 
through  these  ports.  Bombay  is  the  depot 
not  only  for  the  commerce  of  this  Province, 
but  for  the  whole  of  western  India,  the 
Deccan  and  central  India.  Karachi,  the 
northernmost  port  on  the  west  coast,  now 
almost  monopolises  the  external  trade  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  ;  but  the 
value  of  this  is  small  compared  with  that 
which  passes  over  the  quays  and  docks  of 
Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

The  small  ports  of  India,  many  of  which 
are  only  fair-weather  anchorages,  play  but  a 
minor  part  in  the  enormous  foreign  commerce 
of  this  country,  which  has  an  annual  average 
value  of  over  ;f400,000,000.  It  is  one  of 
Great  Britain's  chief  markets  for  manufac- 
tured articles  ;  taking  yearly  more  than 
£27,000,000    worth    of    cotton    goods     and 
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yarns,  and  over  £13,000,000  worth  of  rail- 
way material,  machinery,  and  metals,  be- 
sides supplying  the  British  Isles  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  jute,  rice, 
hides,  tea,  wheat,  indigo,  silk,  coffee,  drugs, 
and  various  spices  and  essences. 

To  describe  Bombay  thoroughly,  with  its 
1,175,914  inhabitants,  one  would  have  to 
begin  by  enumerating  the  characteristics  of 
nearly  aU  the  races  of  India,  and  could  not 
finish  until  the  fifty,  or  more,  religions, 
hundreds  of  castes,  and  scores  of  languages 
had  all  received  attention,  for  the  streets  and 
bazaars  of  this  great  seaport  present  such  a 
scene  of  mixed  nationalities  and  creeds  as 
positively  to  defy  description. 

Although  representatives  of  every  Asiatic 
nation  and  Malayan  island  may  be  seen  amid 
the  crowd,  there  is  one  sect,  the  Parsis,  which 
calls  Bombay  its  own.  Few  of  these  disciples 
of  Zoroaster  are  poor,  for  the  tenets  of  their 
religion  enjoin  brotherly  friendship  and 
mutual  assistance ;  they  may  be  termed  the 
Jews  of  the  East.  In  Bombay  the  centre  of 
this  colony  is  on  Malabar  Hill,  where  many 


live  luxuriously  in  fine  seaside  villas ;  but 
where  they  differ  most  from  all  other  religions 
is  not  in  their  mode  of  Hfe,  but  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  bodies  after  death.  Unlike 
Hindus  they  are  not  cremated  or  burnt,  nor 
buried  like  Christians,  but  are  carried  up  t'> 
the  "  Towers  of  Silence  " — low  ramparts  r* 
grey  stone  overlooking  the  Arabian  Sea — 
and  there  laid  on  gratings  as  an  offering  to  the 
birds  of  prey.  Over  this  garden  of  death 
vultures  and  other  carrion  birds  are  continu- 
ally hovering,  for  beneath,  lying  cold  and 
stiU  on  the  gratings,  are  the  latest  dead — 
rich  and  poor,  men,  women,  and  children — 
of  the  Parsi  faith. 

Stone  slabs  once  supported  the  bodies  until 
devoured,  but  considerations  of  health  in- 
duced the  Bombay  authorities  to  request 
that  they  be  changed  for  gratings  through 
which  the  bones  could  drop — ^but  enough 
of  the  grim  Towers  of  Silence  and  dead 
Parsis,  for  here  are  the  Hving,  pale,  amber- 
compiexioned  men  of  Persian  descent  with 
black  mitres  and  coats,  and  deHcate-looking 
women  with  flowing  veils  of  the  prettiest 
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A     VIEW     OVER     BOMBAY 


shades.  It  is  to  these  clever  financiers  and 
loyal,  though  somewhat  ostentatious  people, 
that  Bombay  owes  some  of  its  prosperit^^ 
f^  'The  maritime  portion  of  the  city  is  cer- 
tainly not  encouraging,  for  here  are  the 
godowns,  wharves,  and  other  unsightly 
edifices  of  a  busy  port.  In  the  native  quar- 
ters the  streets  are  full  of  "  jostling  jains  " 
and  other  queer  people,  from  the  parchment- 
faced  Tibetan  and  the  keen-featured  Afghan 
to  the  swarthy  I^ascar  and  the  solemn- visaged 
Chinaman.  The  atmosphere  is,  in  places, 
laden  with  Eastern  scents ;  the  pungent 
fumes  of  the  native  hookah  mingle  with  the 
perfume  of  sandal- wood,  joss-sticks  and 
rose-water  ;  but  these  scenes  pass  away  as 
if  by  magic  when  some  of  the  best  European 
thoroughfares  are  entered. 

A  walk  on  the  Apollo  Bunder  when  the 
sun  is  setting  over  the  Arabian  sea,  and  the 
faint  yet  cooling  breeze  of  evening  tempers 
the  heat,  is  certainly  most  enjoyable. 
Lights  twinkle  like  stars  over  the  placid 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  disappearing  in  the 
gathering  gloom  is  Elephanta  Isle. 


Bombay  has,  during  recent  years,  suffered 
considerably  from  the  plague,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  a  splendid  Board 
of  Health,  cannot  be  crushed  out,  owing,  no 
doubt,  partly  to  overcrowding  in  the  native 
city,  the  congeries  of  Asiatic  races,  and  the 
difficulty  of  inculcating  into  the  native  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the  house.  Rats 
are  ruthlessly  exterminated,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  precautions  at  present  known 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  scourge  of  Asia 
are  taken,  but  it  assumes  considerable  pro- 
portions during  the  rains  and  flickers  on 
through  the  hot  season. 

Across  the  bay  lies  Elephanta  Isle,  a  place 
of  snakes,  beggars,  and  caves.  Rough  stone 
steps  lead  up  to  the  ancient  subterranean 
Hindu  Temple,  which  consists  of  several 
chambers  of  considerable  size  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  As  a  place  of  worship  it  has  long 
been  discarded,  and  is  now  visited  only  by 
tourists  and  a  few  beggars,  who  do  all  in  their 
power  to  sell  anything  from  coloured  beetles 
to  native  walking  sticks.  There  is  seldom 
much  to  interest  the  ordinary  mortal  in  the 
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interior  of  a  cave,  but  here  there  are  man}^ 
crude  carvings  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  most  of 
them  representing  the  Hindu-Triad  Siva,  the 
destroyer ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver ;  and 
Brahma,  the  creator,  all  however,  much  dis- 
figured during  the  Portuguese  dominion. 

Central  Provinces 

This  tract  of  country  lies  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  peninsular  plateau,  and  includes 
the  Satpura  Range,  which  forms  the  dividing 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  NATIVE  QUARTER,  BOMBAY 

line  between  the  plains  of  Northern  India 
and  the  mountain  encircled  plateau  of  South- 
em  India.  These  provinces  have  an  area  of 
99,823  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  14,000,000,  which  is  largely  inade  up 
of  aboriginal  tribes,  Hindus  and  Mahrattas. 
In  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  vSat- 
pura  Range  the  language  is  Hindi,  and  to 
the  south  of  these  mountains  it  is  principally 
Mahratti,  although  in  the  eastern  districts 
a  curious  Hindi  dialect  is  largely  spoken. 

The  country  generally  is  hilly  and  jimgle 
covered,  but  there  are  many  extensive  and 


well-cultivated  areas,  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Berar,  which  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  some  of  the  finest  cotton  in  India. 
In  the  Mahratta  country,  south  of  the  Range, 
millet  and  cotton  are  the  principal  crops  ; 
to  the  north,  in  the  Narbada  valley,  wheat 
■  is  largely  grown  ;  while  in  the  extreme  south- 
east rice  is  the  staple  agricultural  product. 
These  provinces  are  crossed  by  two  rail- 
way systems  ;  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  the  Bengal-Nagpur  lines,  which  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  this  great  central  block  of 
territor>\ 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  as  far 
south  as  Nagpur,  is  blest  with  a  cold 
season  and  some  cold- weather  rain,  which 
enables  temperate  crops,  such  as  wheat 
and  linseed,  to  be  largely  grown  during 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  tropical  crops, 
such  as  millet  and  cotton,  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  monsoon  in  June  and  November. 
The  Central  Provinces  contain  coalfields 
and  some  rich  veins  of  iron-ore. 

The  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  is  extremely  varied.  The  slopes 
of  the  Satpura  hills  are  wild  looking  and 
forest  covered,  but  there  are  many  open 
plateaux  of  considerable  area,  which  are 
well  cultivated.  The  forest  growth  in 
this  portion  of  India  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  dense  tropical  jungles  of 
the  Madras  and  Malabar  coasts  ;  and  the 
landscape  is  almost  everywhere  broken 
by  wild-looking  hill  crests.  During  the 
cold  months  the  broad  fields  of  ripening 
wheat  afford  a  wonderful  contrast  against 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  encircling 
forest ;  but,  during  the  hot  weather,  much 
of  the  country  looks  parched  and  barren. 
The  native  houses  are  grouped  together 
in  villages,  and  not  scattered  promiscu- 
ously over  the  cultivated  areas  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  plains. 
The  houses  have  gable  roofs  and  small  fruit 
and  •  vegetable  gardens,  which  add  a  tinge 
of  picturesqueness  to  the  country  even 
during  the  parching  heat  of  the  summer 
months. 

The  capital  of  the  Central  Provinces  is 
Nagpur,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
145,193.  It  is  chiefly  a  native  town  although 
there  is  a  growing  European  community,  and 
it  possesses  cotton  mills.  The  Dra vidian  races 
of  the  peninsula  prefer  to  dress  in  fabrics  of 
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coloured  yam,  while  tlie  inclination  of  the 
Hindus  of  Northern  India  is  for  pure  white 
material,  hence  the  Central  Provinces  share 
with  the  town  of  Dacca,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
the  art  of  weaving  by  hand  the  finest  and 
most  sought-for  cotton  fabrics  with  very 
elaborate  coloured  designs.  Nagpur  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  during  all 
except  the  very  hot  months,  when  a  move 
is  made  up  to  the  pretty  little  Satpura  hill- 
station  of  Pachmarhi,  which  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its   surrounding   scenery. 

The  only  other  town  of  special  importance 
in  these  provinces  is  Jabalpur,  which  not  only 
is  a  place  of  increasing  commercial  import- 
ance but  also  possesses  a  large  military 
cantonment. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Oudh  in  1801  ;  the  State  of  Nagpur 
came  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Indian 
Government  by  the  operation  of  the  Policy 
of  I^apse  adopted  by  lyord  Dalhousie  in  1850  ; 
and  Berar,  forming  the  south-western  corner 
of  these  provinces,  was  leased  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  return  for  an 
annual  payment  of  £167,000  to  the  Nizam 


of  Hyderabad,  of  whose  dominion — ^the 
largest  native  state  in  India — it  originally 
formed  part. 


Madras    Presidency 

This  large  province,  which  includes  the 
Carnatic,  annexed  in  1801,  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  coast  and  forms  the  apex  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  It  has  an  area  of  142,330 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  42,318,985, 
exclusive  of  the  attached  native  states. 
Although  it  has  a  coast  line  1,730  miles  in 
length  there  is  no  first-class  natural  anchor- 
age, but  at  Madras,  the  capital,  an  extensive 
artificial  harbour  has  been  constructed. 

This  portion  of  India  was  the  principal 
theatre  de  guerre  of  England's  struggle  with 
the  French,  and  although  British  arms  were 
victorious  France  still  holds  several  small 
trading  settlements,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Pondicherry,  situated  about  90 
miles  south  of  Madras  city.  This  province, 
which  was  of  small  extent  before  the  addition 
of  the  Carnatic  in  1801,  remained  the  most 
important  part  of  British  India  until  Clive'=5 
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victories  raised  Bengal  to  the 
premier  place  among  the  great 
presidencies. 

Madras  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
pictures queness,  but,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Southern  India,  enjoys  a  climate 
of  perennial  summer.  The 
country  gradually  rises  from  the 
flat,  jungle-covered  coast  lands 
to  the  low  summits  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats.  Although  the  climate  is 
hot  and  somewhat  damp  the  rain- 
fall is  by  no  means  abnormal, 
owing  to  this  coast  receiving  only 
the  stored  water  of  the  north-east 
monsoon,  which,  having  compara- 
tively little  open  sea  to  traverse, 
is  unable  to  obtain  the  enormous 
supply  of  moisture  stored  in  the 
clouds  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  traverses  wide  stretches  of 
ocean  before  striking  the  rugged 
slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats  on 
the  opposite  coast. 

The  rain,  which  is  dropped  by 
the  departing  monsoon  all  over 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  during  November  and 
December,  is  especially  heavy  in 
the  districts  around  Madras  City. 
This  gives  to  this  portion  of  the 
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Carnatic  two  seasons,  one 
at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the 
monsoon  ;  owing  to  the 
heat,  however,  only 
tropical  crops  can  be 
cultivated.  Of  the  cli- 
mate of  Madras  it  has 
been  said  that  *' January 
differs  from  July  only  in 
degrees  of  oppressive- 
ness." 

The  east  coast  of  the 
Madras  presidency  is 
known  geologically  as  the 
crystalline  area  of  the 
peninsula,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large 
numbers  of  irrigation 
tanks.  The  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  country  audits 
rock  formation  facilitate 
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the  impounding  of  water,  and  every  valley 
contains  a  chain  of  3  tanks  —  one  above 
the  other — constructed^by  throwing  embank- 
ments across  the  bottom.  Most  of  them  are 
of  small  size  and  irrigate  less  than  100  acres  ; 


A     SOUTH     INDIAN     TEMPLE     AND     TANK 

but  some  are  imposing  sheets  of  water,  re- 
sembling large  natural  lakes  in  the  irreguiarity 
of  their  contour  and  in  their  effect  upoji  the 
scenery.  Certain  of  these  large  reservoirs  are 
known  to  be  over  1,000  years  old,  and  the 
system,  of  tank  irrigation  has  undoubtedly 


come  down  from  a  very  early  period  of 
native  rule.  When  ^^  the  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  cultivators  holding  directly  under  the 
State,  the  repair  of  the  village  tanks  is  under- 
taken by  the  Government.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  alone  40,000 
tanks  are  so  maintained. 
Where  the  ownership  of 
the  land  is  vested  in  pro- 
prietors intervening  be- 
tween the  State  and  the 
cultivators,  the  tanks 
have  very  generally  been 
neglected  and  cultivation 
has  suffered.  Tank  irri- 
gation is  used  for  rice, 
and  to  a  less  extent  for 
sugar-cane.  It  assures  a 
regularity  of  supply  with- 
out which,  even  in  tracts 
of  heavy  rainfall,  the 
better  kinds  of  trans- 
planted rice  cannot  be 
cultivated,  and  with  its 
assistance  two,  and  some- 
times three  crops  of  rice 
are  grown  on  the  same 
land  within  the  year.* 

In  Madras,  fully  a 
quarter  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  under  some  kind 
of  irrigation  system.  The 
principal  crops  are  rice, 
millet,  cotton,  indigo, 
oilseeds,  tobacco,  tea  and 
various  spices.  Mangan- 
ese ore  is  practically  the 
only  mineral  which  is 
being  produced  and  ex- 
ported. 

The  population  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  is,  like 
the    country  itself,  very 
heterogeneous  in  charac- 
ter.       The  two  chief 
languages  are  Tamil  and 
Telugu.      In    the    north 
Telugu  is  largely  spoken, 
then  come  the  Tamil-speaking  peoples,  who 
give   place    to  CKanarese  and  those   of    the 
Malayan   dialect  in   the  south-western    dis- 
tricts.     All  of  these  are  of  the  jDravidian 
race  and  Hindu  religion.    The  Mohammedans 
in  Madras  are  comparatively  few,  amounting 


*Vide  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I..  CLE. 
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to  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  Aryan  blood,  so  strong  in 
parts  of  the  north,  has  dwindled  down  to  an 
almost  unobservable  quantity  in  Southern 
India. 

MADRAS   CITY. 

The  capital  of  this  old-established  presid- 
ency owes  its  birth  to  Fort  St.  George, 
founded  during  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  a  zealous  member  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  population  now 
numbers  526,911.  The  city,  which  consists 
of  a  level  mass  of  red  and  white  buildings 
intersected  by  broad  avenues  of  trees  and 
surrounded  by  green  and  luxuriant  tropical 
foliage,  stands  on  the  low-lying  sea  shore, 
almost  in  front  of  which  are  the  giant  break- 
waters encircling  the  artificial  harbour.  A 
small  river  wanders  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  White  Town,  or  European  cantonment, 
and  the  Black  Tox^n,  or  native  quarters. 

When  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  and 
its  fierce  rays  seem  to  have  drawn  the  life- 
blood  from  all  around,  Madras  and  its  jungle- 


covered  shores  appear  arid  and  scorched. 
The  rickshaw  boys,  drawing  their  light 
vehicles,  trot  in  the  shade  of  the  tree-bordered 
roads,  shinrng  with  perspiration  yet  looking 
the  picture  of  contentment,  and  even  the 
green  foliage  looks  sleepy  and  listless.  As 
the  sun  sinks  the  heat  considerably  decreases, 
and  Ufe  and  energy  return  on  the  wings  of 
the  breeze  which  rolls  the  small  foam-capped 
breakers  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Madras. 
Twilight  is  of  short  duration  in  Southern 
India.  Between  the  lighting  of  a  cigar  and 
the  fall  of  the  first  ash  darkness  has  closed 
over  the  world.  Lights  twinkle  in  the  streets 
and  fire-flies  flit  about  like  tiny  shooting 
stars.  When  the  moon  rises — a  large,  mellow, 
tropical  moon,  which  seems  to  infuse  an 
almost  sunlike  measure  of  warmth  and  life — 
the  dark,  jungle-covered  land  is  thrown  into 
striking  contrast  with  the  silver  expanse  of 
the  sea,  and  the  tall  palms,  ghostly  in  their 
loneliness,  are  silhouetted  against  the  bright- 
ening sky. 

The  Madrasis  are  darker  skinned  than  their 
more  northern  brethem  ;    and  the  men  wear 
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A     KONYAK     NAGA     WOMAN  Photo,  J.  P.  Mills 

On  the  Assatn-Oiina  frontier  there  are  still  wild,  head-hunting  tribes.    This  woman  is  the  widow  of  a  man 
whose  head  has  been  taken,  and  who  is  dressed  for  a  tribal  feast 
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their  "glossy  black  hair  in  a  large  knot  at  the 
back  J  of  their  heads,  which  gives  them  a 
decidedly  feminine  appearance.  Here,  as  in 
almost  every  city  in  India,  although  Hindu- 
ism is  the  predominant  religion,  there  are 
many  followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  even  Morocco.  This 
brings  to  mind  one  of  the  ever-present  diffi- 
culties which  beset  British  administration 
in  the  East.  A  victory  or  defeat  of  British 
arms  or  policy  in  any  portion  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  is  quickly  known  and  strongly 
commented  upon  by  the  millions  of  "  true 
believers  "  in  our  Indian  Empire. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are  over 
1,000,000  native  Christians,  mostly  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  such  has  been  the  success  of 
the  Christian  churches  that  in  the  Indian 
Empire  there  are  to-day  over  3,500,000 
native  Christians  in  addition  to  the  very  large 
number  of  Eurasians  whose  mixed  white  and 
coloured  parentage  has  imbued  them  with  a 
natural  preference  for  European  beliefs. 

The  Madras  Government  has  its  summer 
headquarters   at   Ootacamund  in  the   lofty 


(8,000  ft.)  Nilgirip.  Here  the  climate  is  more 
temperate  than  tropical,  as  it  is  on  the  sur- 
rounding lowlands,  and  the  open  grassy 
downs  of  these  western  hills  are  often  ob- 
scured b}^  sea-mists  in  the  summer  rainy 
season,  and  occasionally  whitened  by  hoar 
frost  in  the  winter. 


Assam 

This  little  northern  frontier  province, 
which  has  an  area  of  only  53,015  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  fully  7,606,230, 
includes  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and 
Surma  Rivers,,  and  the  numerous  ranges  of 
low  hills  which  cross  the  plain  between  these 
rivers.  It  forms  the  frontier  with  Tibet  on 
the  north,  and  the  protected  Shan  States 
(under  the  Government  of  Burma)  border 
the  Siamese  kingdom.  On  its  southern 
frontier  lies  the  little  native  state  of  Hill 
Tipperah,  and  on  its  eastern  border  the 
native  state  of  Manipur.  The  latter  is  at- 
tached   to    the    chief    Commissionership    of 
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ANGAMI     NAGA     GIRLS 
Unmarried  girls  at  a  feast.    Each  Is  holding  a  leaf-cup  of  rice  beer 
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Assam,  but  the  former  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

The  lofty  Assam  hills,  which  have  an 
average  height  of  about  4,000  ft.  catch  the 
clouds  which  drift  over  the  low-lying  plains 
of  Bengal  from  the  sea,  and  cause  them  to 
drop  their  sea-borrowed  moisture,  giving  to 
this  province  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the 
world.  The  average  amount  in  the  wettest 
parts  is  450  in.  in  the  year,  but  as  much  as 
50  ft.  have  been  recorded.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  country  only  receives  some 
50-100  in.,  which  is,  however,  quite  abnormal 
for  India,  and  effectually  secures  this  portion 
of  the  Empire  from  the  disastrous  and  wide- 
spread droughts,  followed  by  famines,  which 
are  the  scourge  of  so  many  parts,  especially 
in  the  Deccan . 

Assam  possesses  dense  jungles  of  grass,  in 
which  live  two  kinds  of  one-horned  rhinoc- 
eros ;  and  the  peculiarly  dense,  damp  forests 
are  inhabited  by  a  species  of  monkey  known 
from  its  call  as  the  hoolak.  In  structure  this 
monkey  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  human 
being.  The  air  of  these  jungles  is  extremely 
moist  and  enervating  and  the  gloom  oppres- 
sive in  the  extreme  ;  but  they  are  the  home 
of  many  varieties  of  birds  and  reptiles. 

Petroleum  has  been  d:iscovered  in  many 
parts  of  Assam,  and  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Burma,  where  over  200,000,000 
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gallons  are  annually 
produced.  Coal  is  also 
mined  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Assam 
Valley,  where  there  is 
a  seam  80  ft.  thick.  ?^ 
Weaving  is  carried 
on  in  many  native 
homes  in  this  province. 
The  loom  used  is  a 
portable  one,  fixed  at 
one  end  to  the  ground 
and  at  the  other  se- 
cured to  the  waist- 
band of  the  operator. 
The  striped  cotton 
fabrics  made  are  often 
quite  artistic.  The 
chief  products  are, 
however,  rice,  tea, 
sugar,  jute,  tobacco 
and  oilseeds.  It  is 
to     the      tea-planting 
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industry  which  Assam  looks  for  its  present 
and  future  prosperity. 

The  tea  tree  grows  wild  on  the  hills  that 
occupy  the  frontier  between  Assam,  Burma 
and  China,  and  it  was  in  ignorance  of  this 
fact  that  seventy  years  ago  experiments  were 
initiated  by  the  State  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  plant  into  India.  Plantations 
were  established  at  various  points  along  the 
outer  Himalayas  ;  they  produced  tea  of  good 
quality  but  only  yielded  heavily  on  the 
eastern  ranges — in  Sikkim,  near  the  hill- 
station  of  Darjeeling, 
where  a  moist  climate 
is  perennially  main- 
tained by  sea-winds 
from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. On  the  discovery 
of  the  indigenous 
Indian  plant,  its  seed 
—  and  seed  obtained 
by  hybridising  it  with 
the  Chinese  plant  — 
was  substituted  with 
great  advantage  for 
Chinese  seed.  Plan- 
tations opened  in  the 
Duars  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas 
proved  that  the  tea 
plant  would  flourish 
on  the  Indian  plains ; 
its  leaves  might  not 
possess  the  flavour 
which  they  developed 
at  a  higher  altitude, 
but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  yield  was  consider- 
ably heavier.  But  it 
is  in  the  two  valleys 
of  Assam  that  tea- 
gardens  have  reached 
their  most  striking 
development.  Rows 
of     flat     topped     tea 

bushes  here  cover  the  face  of  |the  country, 
and  the  production  of  tea  has  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  all  other  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry.*  The  total  export  of  Indian 
tea  averages  in  annual  value  8  millions 
sterling. 

The  population  of  this  province  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  Mohammedans  {55  per  cent.)  and 
Hindus  (40  per  cent.).    In  the  Surma  Valley, 


which  is  as  densely  populated  as  the  plains 
of  Bengal,  the  language  is  Bengali ;  but  in 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  which  is  very 
sparsely  populated  and  contains  wide  areas 
of  uncultivated  land,  the  language  is  Assam- 
ese, which  is,  however,  much  like  the  Bengali 
tongue. 

The  administration  of  Assam  has  also 
political  jurisdiction  over  the  turbulent  hill 
tribes  in  the  wild  barren  country  of  the 
Tibetan  frontier  and  in  the  areas  once  under 
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Chinese  influence.  These  tribes  are  all  of 
Tibeto-Burman  origin,  but  are  divided  by 
differences  of  dialect. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Government  are 
at  the  little  hill  town  of  Shillong,  which  is 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  finest  tea  planta- 
tions in  this  portion  of  India.  The  only 
other  towns  of  any  importance  are  Gauhati 
and  Sylhet. 
Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 
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Burma 

This  is  the  largest  province  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  having  an  area  of  230,839  square 
miles.  The  population  is,  however,  only 
13,212,192.  It  forms  the  frontier  with  China, 
French  Indo-China,  and  Siam,  on  the  east, 
and  the  Province  of  Assam  in  the  north. 
Strategically  this  province,  which  is  often 
termed  Further  India,  is  of  considerable 
importance.  It  forms  the  east  and  north- 
east coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  com- 
pletes the  semi -circle  of  British  territory 
which  encloses  this  great  ocean  highway  to 
India.  It  was  not  conquered  and  annexed 
because  of  any  premeditated  plan  of  Imperial 
extension,  but  rather  as  a  safeguard  to  India 
proper.  Had  a  foreign  Power  secured  a 
stronghold  on  the  coast  of  I^ower  Burma,  the 
Indian  Government  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  large  fleet  of  warships 
constantly  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  position  of  foreign  Powers  on 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  English  Channel 
and  North  Sea  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  power- 
ful fleets  constantly  in  home  waters.  In  a 
similar  way  a  European  Power  in  Upper 
Burma,  which  borders  the  Indian  province 
of  Assam  and  the  Feudatory  State  of  Manipur, 
would  have  compelled  the  stationing  of  con- 


siderable British  and  Indian 
military^  forces  on  the  eastern 
land-frontier  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  should,  by  any  possible — 
and  not  improbable  —  com- 
bination of  circmnstances,  war 
have  occurred  with  another 
European  Power  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  the  maintenance 
of  large  fleets  and  armies  on 
the  eastern  borders  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  source  of 
weakness  ;  whereas  the  garri- 
sons now  in  Burma  barely 
amount  to  3,000  British  and 
6,000  native  troops  and  mili- 
tary police,  and  even  these  are 
maintained  by  the  Supreme 
Government  out  of  the  Bur- 
mese contribution  to  the 
Imperial  Indian  Exchequer. 

A  large  portion  of  I^ower 
Burma,  which  includes  the 
coastal  territories  of  Arakan, 
Tenasserim  and  Pegu,  is  composed  of  the 
low-lying  rice  fields  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
upper  valley  of  this  river,  above  Prome,  is 
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In  this  part  of  North-Eastem  India  it  is  the  custom  for 
boys  to  have  narrow  waists  and  aprons 
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hilly,  and  covered  with  forests  of  teak  and 
bamboo.  In  the  north-east  lies  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  Shan  States,  which 
form  the  frontier  with  China.  In  these  dis- 
tant lands  wheat  is  being  successfully  culti- 
vated, but  the  staple  export  is  teak  and 
other   timber,   which   is   floated    down   the 


WORSHIPPING     BEFORE     AN     IDOL 

rivers  from  the  forests  that  cover  the  Shan 
hills.  Upper  Burma  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  including  rubies,  jade,  gold, 
silver  and  lead.  Much  of  the  fertile  coastal 
region  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  Burmese  ; 
but  the  narrow  southern  province  of  Tenas- 
serim,  which  runs  down  the  east  coast  of  the 


Bay  of  Bengal  towards  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
contains  valuable  tin  and  iron  mines.  Arakan_ 
and  Pegu,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Irrawaddy,  possess  valuable  petroleum 
springs. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  "  pictur- 
esque Burma  " — as  it  is  often  styled  on 
account  of  its  thousands  of 
pagodas,  its  interesting; 
bazaars  (especially  at  Man- 
dalay,  the  northern  capital, 
and  Rangoon,  the  sea-  coast 
capital)  its  gaily  dressed 
inhabitants  of  Indo-Chinese 
stock,  and  the  beauties  of 
its  tropical  forests — is,  how- 
ever, covered  with  pectdiarly 
dense  jimgle,  in  which  the 
climate  is  damp  and  malari- 
ous. On  the  Assam  frontier,, 
north-east  from  Chittagong, 
are  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  rise  several  thousand 
feet,  and  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  which  tea  is  largely 
grown.  Forming  a  portion 
of  this  frontier  with  conti- 
nental India  is  the  small 
Feudatory  native  state  of 
Manipur. 

Burma  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  two  extensive 
river  systems.  The  Irra- 
waddy, which  is  navigable 
for  some  900  miles  from 
Rangoon  to  a  point  above 
Bhamo  —  from  whence  it 
was  proposed  to  construct 
a  railway  line  across  the 
mountains  into  the  populous 
and  rich  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan,  which  project, 
however,  was  given  up  on 
account  of  its  great  cost. 
The  Irrawaddy  has  several 
tributaries,  the  most  im.- 
portant  being  the  Chindwin, 
a  broad,  though  shallow  stream,  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  State  of  Manipur,  and  forms 
the  highway  to  Assam.  The  main  stream  of 
the  second  river-system  is  the  Salween,  which 
joins  the  sea  near  Martaban,  and  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  Burmese  frontier  with 
Siam  and  China.  Numbers  of  boats  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  east  and  west  may 
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be  seen  on  these  waterways,  whichyafford  a 
cheap  means  of  communication  ^between 
Ivower  and  Upper  Burma. 

Financially  Burma  is  a  source  of  strength 
to  India  and  the  whole  British  Empire.  It 
costs  nothing  to  maintain,  and  beyond  the 
contribution  which  it  makes  to  the  Indian 


BUDDHIST     PRIESTS 

Exchequer  towards  the  cost  of  central  gov- 
ernment, provincial  expenditure,  the  upkeep 
of  troops,  and  to  defray  its  share  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Royal  Navy,  it  offers  a  career 
to  hundreds  of  Britishers  in  the  Government 
Services,  in  professions,  in  commerce,  and  on 
the  plantations,  estates,  oil-fields,  mines, 
railways  and  irrigation  canals.  These  in- 
estimable benefits  which  Burma,  and  every 


colony  confer  on  the  other  portions  of  the 
Empire,  especially  the  over-populated  British 
Isles,  are  however,  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance compared  with  the  British  manu- 
factured goods  which  it  absorbs,  and  by  so 
doing  gives  employment  to  thousands  of 
mechanics  and  operatives  in  the  industrial 
centres  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  average  total  value 
of  foreign  imports  into 
Burma,  which  amounts  to 
about  1,000  lakhs  of  rupees 
per  annum,  over  60  per 
cent,  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addition  to 
these  advantages  there  are 
the  financial  benefits  accru- 
ing from  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  invested 
in  Burmese  undertakings, 
many  of  which  yield  a  good 
profit  to  investors  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
are  protected  by  the  British 
Flag. 

RANGOON. 
The  capital  of  Burma, 
with  its  palms  and  pagodas, 
its  sunsets,  its  gaily-clad 
people  of  every  Asiatic  race, 
its  broad  river — an  offspring 
of  the  great  Irrawaddy — its 
green  and  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  colours,  both  gorgeous 
and  subdued,  will  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist  as  will  the  busy 
wharves  and  mills  and  the 
hum  of  human  life  to  the 
merchant  and  man  of  affairs. 
It  is  a  city  of  341,962  in- 
habitants, which  has  rapidly 
increased  in  industry  and 
commerce  during  quite  re- 
cent years. 
The  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  which  rears  its 
gilded  spire  sk5rwards  from  amid  green  trees 
and  the  smaller  spires  of  surrounding  shrines, 
wherein  are  Buddhas  of  brass  and  marble,  is 
not  handsome  like  the  Taj  Mahal — which, 
however,  loses  much  artistic  beauty  by  its 
exactitude  and  model-like  appearance — but 
is  quaint,  and  glitters  when  the  fierce  sun  of 
tropical  Burma  flashes  its  bright  rays  on  the 
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golden  spire.  Around  the  base  of  this  great 
pagoda,  and  forming  part  of  it,  are  several 
large  shrines,  besides  countless  smaller  ones 
of  all  ages.  The  interiors  of  many  are  dim 
with  the  smoke  of  hundreds  of  lighted 
candles  which  surround  the  figures  of  Gaut- 
ama (see  Benares).  In  this  weird  light 
saffron-robed  priests ;  move 
amid  the  brightly  dressed 
kneeling  figures  paying  hom- 
age at  the  shrine.  Above 
and  below  these  images  of 
Buddha  are  pious  offerings, 
varying  from  a  bowl  of  rice 
or  a  few  custard  apples  to 
the  dark  tresses  of  some  love- 
sick little  Burmese  maiden. 
To  the  Shwe  Dagon,  and 
its  nuiherous  shrines,  come 
yearly  thousands  .  of  Bud- 
dhist pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon, 
for  it  is  the  oldest  and 
most  sacred  pagoda — the 
"Mecca"  of  the  pure  Bud- 
dhist faith  as  practiced  in 
these  countries. 

This  wonderful  edifice, 
which  towers  high  above 
Rangoon,  stands  on  the 
"  Temple  Platform,"  which 
is  approached  from  the  road- 
way by  a  long  flight  of  steps 
bordered  by  stalls  and  shops 
displaying  all  the  wares  pe- 
culiar to  Eastern  bazaars; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  this 
sacred  temple  are  the  graves 
of  the  few  British  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  killed 
in  the  storming  of  the  Great 
Pagoda  over  hah-a-century 
ago. 

Rangoon  is  at  heart  both 
pagan  and  poetical,  for  the 
Burmese  are  lovers  of  the 
arts  and  gods.  They  are 
merry  yet  withal  very  religious.  The  diminu- 
tive pale-faced  maiden  of  this  land  of  sun- 
shine, unlike  her  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
sisters,  hides  not  her  face  from  the  world, 
but  walks  abroad,  prettily  dressed  in  a  white 
jacket,  her  head  dressed  with  flowers,  her 
legs,  and  sometimes  her  whole  body,  swathed 
in  bright-coloured  silks  ;   laughing,  talking, 


smoking  the  inevitable  Burmese  cheroot,  and 
frequently  flirting  with  her  male  friends.  A 
pleasing  contrast  after  the  cities  of  India  and 
the  near  and  middle  East,  where  so  many 
that  are  not  old  and  toil-worn  are  shrouded 
in  mystery ;  the  dark  eyes  above  the  veil  be- 
ing all  that  man  is  permitted  to  gaze  upon. 


BURMESE     GIRL 
Smoking  a  large  cigar 


Phoio^ff,.  ^.Shgpstone 


The  Burman  is  a  happy,  laughter-loving  fel- 
low, who  dislikes  nothing  so  much  as  \York, 
and  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  maJdng  love, 
smoking,  chewing  betel-nut,  and  watching  a 
Pwe,  or  native  song-and-dance.  Hating  dis- 
cipline and  drill  these  men  are  useless  as 
soldiers,  but  the  hill  tribes  of  Upper  Burma 
are  enlisted  in  the  Military  Police  forces  and 
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CHINLON— THE     NATIONAL    GAME     OF     BURMA 
This  illustration  shows  Maung  Law  Paw,  the  famous  Burmese  Juggler  performing  a  clever  catch 

in  this  curious  game 
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lave  on  several  occasions  acquitted  them- 
selves remarkably  well. 

In  Rangoon  one  sees  nearly  as  many  half- 
naked  Madrasis,  seamen  from  the  Andaman 
and  Laccadive  Islands,  Bengalis,  Parsi  mer- 
chants, Chinese  shopkeepers,  Sikh  policemen, 
Ourkha  soldiers,  and  Indian  ayahs,  as  one 
does  Burmese,  whose  indolent,  pleasure- 
loving  ways  are  causing  them 
to  be  driven  out  of  their  own 
towns  by  the  more  enterprising 
Taces  of  India  and  China. 

In  the  native  city  joss-houses, 
Hindu  temples,  mosques  and 
pagodas  are  scattered  among 
the  medley  of  bazaars,  low- 
roofed  houses  and  mat-huts. 
The  Strand  road,  facing  the 
Tiver,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  thorough- 
fares, and  the  Dalhousie  Park 
is  a  favourite  and  pretty  place 
on  the  outskirts ;  but  new 
streets  are  constantly  being 
laid  out.  In  the  timber  yards, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  down 
which  the  teak  logs  from  the 
forests  of  Upper  Burma  are 
floated  to  the  coast,  an  excel- 
lent idea  is  obtained  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  industr\\ 
The  average  annual  export  of 
teak  from  Burma  amounts  to 
about  300,000  tons.  Elephants 
•draw  the  enormous  logs  to  the 
saw  mills,  and  it  is  an  inter- 
■esting  sight  to  watch  these 
sagacious  animals  at  work  lift- 
ing the  huge  trees  with  their 
trunks  and  placing  them, 
ieather-like,  on  the  ground. 
The  green  "  paddy "  fields, 
which  cover  so  much  of  the 
country  around  Rangoon,  sup- 
ply the  miUs  in  the  city  with 
the  raw  material  for  cleaning,  grinding  and 
packing  for  export.  Burma  supplies  India 
with  large  quantities  of  rice  and  other  food- 
stuffs, which  prove  of  inestimable  benefit 
during  the  famines,  brought  on  by  drought, 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  staple  food  of  Burma  is  rice.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  of  I^ower 
Burma  is  under  this  crop,  but  in  Upper 
Burma  less  rice  is  grown  as  the  rainf^  is 


insufficient  and  the  fields  need  irrigation 
Rubber  is  largely  cultivated,  and  now  forms 
an  important  article  of  export ;  cotton  is  also 
produced,  and  Burma  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  ruby  mines.  Gold,  silver,  jade,  tin, 
coal  and  petroleum  are  also  being  e2ctens- 
ively  worked.  There  are  in  addition  the 
native    industries,    such    as    silk    weaving, 
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NATIVE     CRAFT     ON     THE     IRRAWADDY 

mostly  carried  on  by  Burmese  girls ;  oil 
springs  and  refineries  in  various  districts 
(European  and  native  labour)  ;  wood  carving 
and  lacquer  work;  silver-beating,  ivory- 
carving,  and  the  cutting  and  polishing  of 
rubies,  and  sapphires  from  Siam. 

The  road  to  Mandalay — ^and  even  to  the 
Chinese  frontier — ^has  for  many  years  been  a 
metal  track  386  miles  in  length,  over  which 
rattle  the  trains  of  the  Burma  railway.    Both 
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the  Lower  and  Upper  divisions  of  this  great 
province  are  now  well  served  with  lines,  and 
steam  navigation  services  ply  on  the  water- 
ways which  intersect  the  country.  The  two 
main  branches  of  this  wonderful  fluvial 
system  are  the  Irrawaddy,  with  its  tributary 
the  Ghindwin,  and  the  Salween,  all  of  which 
are  navigable  for  great  distances  from  their 
mouths. 

The  road  to  Mandalay  is  such  an  old  theme 

for  both  poetry  and  prose  that  it  would  be 

superfluous  to  do  more  than  mention  here 

that  the  journey  occupies  about  twenty  hours 

.  and  the  view  from  the  carriage  windows  is  an 

;  endless  succession  of  green  fields  and  jungles, 

Lfrom  which  rise  up  on  all  sides  the  pinnacles 

;  of  innumerable  pagodas,   and    the   pointed 

thatched    roofs   of   huts    raised    above    the 

flood-line  on  poles. 

MANDALAY. 

Although  an  important  native  city  of 
148,917  inhabitants,  and  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  Upper  Burma,  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  its  pagodas,  compara- 
tively modem,  having  been  chosen  by  King 
Min,  father  of  Theebaw,  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Burmese  kingdom  in  succession  to  the 
old  capitals,  Ava  and  Amarapura.  The  city 
derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the 
base  of  Mandalay  Hill,  a  spur  of  the  Eastern 
Range  which  looms  large  and  blue  in  the 
background. 

The  erstwhile  Royal  City,  now  known  as 
Fort  Dufferin,  which  is  separate  from  the 
masses  of  native  bamboo  houses — mingled 
with  the  more  solid  buildings  of  European 
design — which  form  Mandalay  proper,  is  a 
gigantic  compound,  exactly  square,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  with  turreted  watch-towers 
and  pinnacled  porticos  at  intervals,  and 
enclosed  by  a  moat  several  hundred  feet 
broad.  Each  side  of  this  vast  enclosure  is 
over  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  walls  are  in 
places  about  40  ft.  high.  Much  of  the  interior 
is  occupied  by  a  fine  park,  but  it  also  contains 
— ^besides  the  many  buildings  composing  the 
palace,  which,  since  I^ord  Curzon's  visit 
some  years  ago,  has;  been  carefully  preserved 
for  ofiicial  •  :  receptions— the  Qovefhnient 
buildings,  the  barrack^;  th,e  English  Church, 
and  the  residences- of  officials  and  many  of 
the  European  comimtinity.  Fort  Dtiffierin 
^  is^  rieally  thd  *  *  <k>  vernment  Gity  "of  Upper 


Standing  in  the  centre  of  this  walled  island 
is  the  palace  of  the  last  two  kings  of  Burma 
(Min  and  Theebaw).  The  central  building,, 
which  contains  the  throne  rooms  and  reception 
halls,  decorated  with  pillars  of  teak  lacquered 
and  frescoed,  is  surrounded  by  many  smaller 
out-buildings,  with  pinnacled  roofs,  em- 
bellished both  inside  and  out  with  coloured 
windows,  gilt  work  and  carvings.  The 
tapering  spires  of  this  palace  give  it  a  light,, 
fanciful  aspect,  although  the  interior  is 
somewhat  dilapidated,  but  the  Durbar  Hall 
and  the  Uion  Throne  Room  still  retain  much 
of  their  original  beauty.  In  many  of  the 
public  rooms  is  a  golden  dais  supported 
by  lions,  above  which,  executed  with  gold 
leaf  and  lacquer,  is  the  emblem  of  the  rising; 
sun. 

To  attempt  to  describe  Burmese,  Siamese,, 
or  Chinese  buildings  is  to  court  dismal  failure,, 
for  no  words  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of 
these  many-spired,  turreted,  balconied, 
frescoed,  lacquered,  painted  and  carved 
buildings  of  delicate  design,  which  generally 
have  the  appearance  of  enlarged  fret-work 
models  gilded  and  painted  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant colours.  Such  a  building  is  the 
Queen's  Monastery,  the  Arakan  Pagoda,, 
with  its  lake  in  which  doze  many  sleek  and 
sacred  turtles — things  to  be  spoken  of  with 
awe  and  reverence  in  Mandalay. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  IJ 
miles  beyond  Mandalay,  is  the  famous  '*  City 
of  the  450  Pagodas,"  a  forest  of  glittering 
white  spires  surrounding  a  fane  of  gold.  Each 
pagoda  contains  a  Buddhist  inscription  and 
is  the  work  of  some  pious  Burman.  This 
marvellous  city  of  shrines  stands  on  a  tree- 
covered  plain — a  scintillating  mass  of  white 
amid  a  sea  of  green. 

During  the  intensely  hot  Burmese  summer 
the  Government  moves  its  headquarters  to 
Maymyo  in  the  hills  behind  Mandalay.  Here 
the  cool  breezes  temper  the  tropical  heat, 
the  rainfall  is  not  so  great,  and  the  morning 
mists  are  less  harmful  than  in  the  jungle- 
lands  of  the  lower  Irrawaddy  valley. 

Portions  of  the  railway,  which  crosses  this 
range  on  its  way  from  Mandalay  to  the 
'  Chinese  frontier,  are  extremely  difficult.  The 
zigzags  up  to  Maymyo,  which  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  plateau  ;  the  steel  bridge  which  spans 
the  Gokteik  Gorge,  many  miles  further  up  the 
line,  and  other  sections,  are  marvellous 
Examples    of    constructional    ability    in    a. 
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remote  comer  of  the  Empire  many  hundreds 
of  miles  from  a  sea-coast  base. 

The  Burmo-Chinese  border  country,  in- 
habited by  Kashins,  Karens,  Shans,  and 
other  Indo-Chinese  and  Indo-Siamese  tribes, 
possesses  a  much  more  healthy  climate  than 
the  lowlands  of  the  coast.  The  scenery  is 
very  fine  in  parts,  the  hills  and  gorges  being 
covered  with  forests  of  teak. 

The  Burma  railway  lines  terminate  at 
Myithina,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  Kunlon 
Ferry,  on  the  Salween.  At  these  points,  as  at 
Ali  Masjid  and  Lundi  Kotal  (Khyber  Pass), 
Quetta  and  Chaman  (Khoyak  Pass),  and 
in  Chitral  and  Kashmir,  Indian  frontier 
officers  and  native  troops  keep  ward  and 
watch  on  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  British 
Indian  Empire. 


Dependencies    of    British    India 

ADEN. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Aden, 
which  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  and,  together  with  the  Island  of 
Perim,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  has 
an  area  of  80  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  56,500.  Aden  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1839,  and,  being  situated  on  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Red  Sea  route  to  India,  has  a 
large  maritime  trade.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports have  an  average  value  of  about  7 
millions  sterling.  Its  position  also  causes  it 
to  be  of  great  strategic  importance,  as  it  is 
the  only  fortified  base  on  the  main  line  of 
Empire  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  it  has 
become  a  naval  coaling  station  of  great  value  ; 
but  the  climate  of  both  Aden  and  the  Island 
of  Perim  is  somewhat  unhealthy  and  the  heat 
is  very  great  during  most  of  the  year. 

The  IsivAND  OF  SoKOTRA,  off  Cape  Guar- 
dafui,  has  an  area  of  1,400  square  miles  and 
a  mainly  Arab  pastoral  population  of  about 
13,000.  It  may  be  termed  a  second  class 
protectorate  ;  since  1886  the  local  Sheik  has 
received  a  small  subsidy  from  the  British 
Government,  pledging  in  return  not  to  treat 
in  any  way  with  any  other  foreign  Power,  or 
cede  any  portion  of  the  island. 

With  the  tribes  of  the  Aden  Hinterland  the 
Indian  Govement  has  treaty  relations ;  and 
a  joint  British  and  Turkish  Commission  (1904) 
fixed  the  boundary  of  this  sphere  from  Sheik 
Say  ad  to  the  River  Bana.    The  Kuria  Muria 


Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  also  under 
British-Indian  suzerainty.  (For  Mesopo- 
tamia, see  Mandatory  Territories). 

ANDAMAN  AND  NICOBAR  GROUPS. 

These  islands,  which  have  a  total  area  of 
3,143  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
27,086,  are  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  former  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  known  as  the  Great  and 
Little  Andamans.  These  islands  have  been 
used,  since  1858,  as  an  Indian  Penal  Settle- 
ment, and  usually  contain  from  10,000  to 
15,000  convicts  (natives).  In  1921  it  was 
decided  to  abolish  this  penal  establishment. 
Timber  is  obtained  from  the  thick  jungles, 
which  cover  a  large  area  ;  and  Indian  corn, 
manioca,  rice,  tea,  artichokes,  Siberian  coffee 
and  cocoa,  are  cultivated.  Port  Blair,  on 
South  Andaman  Island,  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  administration. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  are  situated  south  of 
the  Andamans,  off  the  entrance  to  the 
Malacca  Strait,  and  were  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1869.  The  chief  island  is  Car 
Nicobar,  the  northernmost  of  the  group, 
which  consists  of  about  nineteen,  only  a  few 
of  which  are,  however,  inhabited.  Great 
Nicobar,  in  the  extreme  south,  is  the  largest 
and  most  fertile.  The  climate  of  all  these 
islands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Andamans,  is 
essentially  tropical,  and  the  vegetation 
luxuriant.     Coco-nuts  are  the  chief  export. 

The  Laccadive  Islands,  fourteen  in  number, 
only  nine  of  which  are  inhabited,  he  about 
200  miles  off  the  Malabar  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  to  which  they  are  attached  for 
administrative  purposes.  The  climate  is 
essentially  tropical,  but  they  produce  very 
little  for  export,  and  have  a  population  of 
only  11,000. 


The  Native   States 

An  important  part  of  the  Indian  Empire 
consists  of  the  Feudatory  States,  which  cover 
an  area  of  about  709,583  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  approximately  71,900,000. 
The  relations  of  these  states  to  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India  have  already  been  given. 
Although  they  number  as  many  as  680,  only 
a  few  are  of  large  size  and  importance,  many 
consisting  of  single  villages,  whose  Chief  is 
little  more  than  a  local  magistrate.      The 
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principal   native    states,    with    their    areas, 
populations  and  revenues,  are  as  follows: — 


Mohammedan  States. 


i-i-^k: ' r- 

Area. 

Population. 
Approx. 

Revenue. 

.    State. 

Sq.  m. 

Approx. 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

12,471,770 

£ 

2,810,000 

Kelat          -.          - 

71,593 

335,227 

60,000 

Bhdwalpuc  -^V^  -  - 

15,000 

780,641 

180,000 

Bhop41      --'    ^  w 

6,889 

751,500 

200,000 

KhairpuT    -       .     - 

6,050 

223,788 

100,000 

Junagarh    -     •     '  - 

3,284 

434,800 

200,000 

Palanpur    - 

3,177 

244,800 

53,000 

Rampur 

899 

531,217 

240,000 

Mahratta  States. 


% 


Barods^i 
Gw4ior 
Indbre 
Kolhapur 


8,099 

25,041 

9,500 

2,855 


2,032,798 

3,050,000 

935,700 

883,441 


900,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

360.000 


Sikh  States. 


Patiala 
Jind 

Kapurthala 
Ndbha 


1,407,659 

271,728 
268,133 

248,887 


430,000 
110,000 
100,000 
100,000 


J  AT  States. 


Bhartpur 
Dholpur 


1,982 
1.155 


558,785 
263,188 


265,000 
80.000 


Rajput  S*i 

fATES   OF   RAJPUTAN/ 

I. 

Udaipur(or  Mewar) 

12,691 

1,293,776 

200,000 

J  aipur 

15,579 

2,636,649 

460,000 

Jodhpur  (or  Mar- 

war) 

34,963 

2,057,553- 

420.000 

Alwar 

3,141 

791,688 

225,000 

Bikanir 

23,311 

700,983 

170,000 

Kotah 

5,684 

544,879 

246,000 

RAjPuafs^Si 

^ATES    Oi 

^  Kathiawar. 

Idar,-f^-       :1 

1,900 

180,000 

48.000 

cutdr^  - '-.  -  - 

7,616 

513.429 

155,000 

Goriftal 

1.024 

174,200 

145.000 

Nawanagar 

3,791 

360.300^ 

230,000 

Bhaunagar 

2,860 

441.500 

220.000 

Other  Rajput  States  of  Northern  India. 

State. 

Area. 
Sq.  m. 

Population. 
Approx. 

Revenue. 
Approx. 

Kashmir     - 
Orchha 
Panna 
Riwa 

80,900 
2,080 
2,492 

13,000 

3,158,126 
337,700 

202,600 
1,513,200 

900,000 
400,000 
400,000 
200,000 

States  of  Southern  India. 


Mysore 

Travancore 

Cochin 


29,444 
7,091 
1.362 


5,806,193 

3,428,975 

919.110 


1,400,000 
760,000 
500,000 


States  of  Eastern  India. 


Kuch  Bihar 
Hill  Tipperah 
Manipur 


252,952 
229,613 
346,222 


180,000 

53,000 

.  30.000 


Mohammedan    States 

The  most  important  of  the  Mohammedan 
States  is  Hyderabad,  the  dominion  of  the 
Nizam,  which  occupies  the  principal  portion 
of  the  Deccan.  Much  of  this  territory  is, 
however,  covered  with  jungle — the  home  of 
tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  and  the 
peculiar  grey-coated  and  short-homed  Nilgai. 
Besides  being  the  chief  Feudatory  State  it  is 
the  principal  Mohammedan  State  in  India, 
and  His  Highness  the  Nizam  is  now  supreme 
as  a  ruler  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  The 
wooded  lands  and  cultivated  fields  of  Hydera- 
bad afford  welcome  rehef  after  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Northern  Rajputana,  and  the 
agricultural  activity  is  attested  by  the  laden 
elephants,  camels,  and  bullock-carts,  which 
are  continually  seen  traversing  this  State  in 
all  directions. 

The  moment  Hyderabad,  the  capital,  is 
entered  the  predominance  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  becomes  apparent.*  The 
minarets  of  niunerous  mosques  rise  above 
the  mixed  collection  of  shrines,  native  houses, 
and  truly  oriental  bazaars.  In  the  shops  are 
displayed,  besides  the  silks  and  stuffs  of  bright 
yellow— which  is  the  Nizam's  colour — the 
familiar  red  fez  and  garments  ornamented 
with  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.  Hyderabad, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  400,000,  is 
situated  within  a  circle  of  low  verdUre-clad 
hills,  and  divided  from  the  walled  native  city 


Politically — as  over  half  the  population  of  this -State  are  really  Hindus. 
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by  the  River  Musa,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
fine  bridge,  are  the  few  European  bungalows. 

The  political  relations  of  this  state  are 
direct  with  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India,  and  the  military  forces  maintained 
consist  of  806  Imperial  Service  Troops  and 
17,300  Irregulars. 

About  the  Khanate  of  Kelat,  and  other 
chieftainships  subordinate  to  this  Buluch 
state,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  great  heat  on 
the  plains  during  the  summer,  and  excessive 
cold  in  the  highlands  during  the  winter, 
little  can  be  said,  for  beyond  the  political 
importance  of  the  fortress  of  Quetta,  which 
commands  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  is  situated 
in  the  small  Baluchistan  district  of  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province,  there  is  little  of 
special  interest  in  this  frontier  state.  The 
portion  known  as  British  Bai^uchistan 
was  acquired  partly  from  Afghanistan  by  the 
Treaty  of  Gandamack  and  partly  from  the 
Khan  of  Kelat.  The  political  relations  of 
this  state  are  conducted  with  the  Government 
of  India  through  the  Agent  for  Baluchistan. 
The  troops  maintained  number  about  700. 
In  this  portion  of  India  is  also  the  small 
Mohammedan  State  of  Khairpur,  which  was 
permitted  to  retain  its  independence  after  the 
conquest  of  Sind.  Its  political  relations  are 
with  the  Government  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  about  400  troops  are  maintained. 

The  States  of  Bhawalpur  and  Bhopal,  the 
former  in  the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south  of 
Rajputana,  are  also  important  Mohammedan 
principalities.  The  political  relations  of  the 
Nawal  of  Bhawalpur  are  direct  with  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab.  The  troops 
maintained  number  604  Imperial  Service  and 
about  300  Irregulars.  Bhopal  has  its  political 
relations  with  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India  through  the  Agent  for  Central  India. 

The  tiny  State  of  Rampur,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  United  Provinces,  maintains 
some  315  Imperial  Service  Troops  and  over 
1,000  Irregulars.  Its  political  relations  are 
direct  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Junagarh  and  Palanpur  are  both 
in  direct  political  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  main- 
tain 99  and  600  Imperial  Service  Troops, 
respectively. 

Mahratta   States 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Mahratta  States  is  Baroda,  the  jurisdiction 


of  which  extends  over  Guzerat,  on  the 
coast,  north  of  Bombay.  The  population 
exceeds  2,000,000,  and  the  exceedingly 
rich  territory  of  the  Gaekwar  brings  in  a 
revenue  of  over  £900,000  a  year.  The 
political  relations  of  this  State  are  direct 
with  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  troops 
maintained  number  8,000  in  all.  Gwalior, 
another  important  Central  Indian  State,  is 
famous  for  its  rock  fortress,  which  stands  on 
a  massive  sandstone  cliff  with  almost  per- 
pendicular sides,  and  commands  the  capital, 
Gwalior  City.  Built  over  twelve  centuries 
ago  this  impregnable  looking  castle  has  with- 
stood many  long  sieges  and  much  fierce 
storming.  In  the  giant  rock  upon  which  the 
ramparts  stand,  numerous  caves  were  ex- 
cavated during  the  thirteenth  century  by 
religious  hermits  ;  and  in  one  of  these  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  rudely  carved  stone  figure  over 
50  ft.  in  height.  The  political  relations  of 
this  Mahratta  State  are  conducted  through 
the  Agent  for  Central  India,  and  the  Im- 
perial Service  Troops  number  4,370,  in 
addition  to  nearly  6,000  Irregulars.  The 
Maharajah,  who  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  loyal  Indian  Ruler,  won  considerable 
military  distinction  in  the  China  Expedition. 
Indore,  the  other  Mahratta  State  included 
politically  in  the  "  Central  Indian  Agency," 
is  famous  for  its  Malwa  opium.  There  is  an 
Imperial  Opium  Agency  in  Indore,  the 
capital,  where  the  drug  is  weighed,  and  a 
charge  made  on  every  box,  which  consists 
of  200  balls.  The  Maharajah  of  Indore,  in 
common  with  the  rulers  of  other  opium- 
growing  states,  imposes  an  additional  duty. 
This  State  maintains  200  Imperial  Service 
Troops  and  over  1,000  Irregulars.  Kolhapur, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  maintains  about  700  troops  of 
various  kinds  and  has  its  political  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Province  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

Sikh    and    Jat    States 

The  chief  of  the  Sikh  States  is  Patiala, 
which  lies  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  Punjab.  In  common  with  all  the  Sikh 
States  its  political  relations  are  with  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  from  this 
portion  of  India  that  some  of  the  best  fighting 
material  of  the  Indian  Army  is  drawn,  and 
this   little   State   maintains    1,800    Imperial 
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Service  Troops  and  about  1,600  Irregulars. 
The  fine  and  loyal  character  of  the  Sikhs  has 
often  been  asserted  by  both  deeds  and  words. 
The  little  State  of  Jind  supports  800  Imperial 
Service  Troops  and  860  Irregulars  ;  Kapurth- 
ala  maintains  300  Imperial  Service  Troops 
and  355  Irregtdars,  and  Nabla  500  for 
Imperial  Service  and  260  Irregulars.  All 
these  States  are  the  survival  of  Sikh  con- 
quests, and  have  political  relations  direct 
with  the  Government  of  the  Punjab. 

The  two  Jat  States,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delhi,  consist  of  territory  originally  ob- 
tained from  the  Moguls  by  the  Jats,  who  are 
a  vigorous  race  of  Northern  India  and  are 
believed  to  be  of  Sc3rthian  origin  ;  they  pro- 
fess the  Sikh  religion.  Bhartpur  maintains 
just  over  1,000  Imperial  Service  Troops  and 
2,000  Irregulars  ;  and  Dholpur  about  600 
Imperial  Service  Troops  and  700  Irregulars. 
Both  are  in  political  relationship  with  the 
Agent  for  Rajputana. 

Rajput   States   of  Rajputana 

Of  the  many  States  in  Rajputana  the 
12,753  square  miles  of  territory  forming  the 
dominion  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
Udaipur  (Mewar)  comprises  the  chief  of  the 
Rajput  States,  which  occupy  an  enormous 
area  in  the  heart  of  India.  Udaipur,  which 
is  hilly  and  well-wooded,  is  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  desert  tracts  of  Northern  Rajputana. 
In  the  open  jungles  and  among  the  brown 
rugged  hills  excellent  tiger  and  panther 
shooting  may  be  obtained,  and  the  rural 
portions  of  the  State  offer  good  opportunities 
for  studying  the  crude  methods  of  agricul- 
ture still  practised  by  the  natives^  of  this 
portion  of  India.  It  is,  however,  the  capital, 
with  its  curious  mixture  of  the  ancient  East 
and  the  modem  West,  and  its  enchanting 
lake-side  palace,  like  a  scene  from  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights,"  which  appeal  most  to 
the  artistic  sense  and  compel  a  closer 
acquaintance.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  cities  of  India,  but  it  reflects 
more  truthfully  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  hewers  of 
wood  are  mostly  the  aboriginal  tribes,  prin- 
cipally Bhils,  for  the  Rajputs  are  ill-suited 
to  agricultural  labour.  The  dignified  chiefs, 
resplendent  in  silks  and  jewels,  dislike  the 
exploitation  of  their  estates,  preferring  rather 

*  There  is  al 


to  reserve  the  largest  portions  of  them  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  retain  the 
martial  characteristics  of  their  forefathers, 
who,  like  Pertab  Singh,  clad  in  chain  armour 
and  armed  with  heavy  scimitar,  rode  with 
bloody  spur  on  many  a  field  of  battle.  Now 
that  war  is  no  longer  a  frequent  occurrence 
they  confine  their  activities  in  the  field  to  the 
hunting  of  tigers  and  panthers  ;  and  the  many 
chiefs  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  Maharajah 
of  Udaipur  have  each  his  own  estates,  but 
are  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  court  of 
their  feudal  lord. 

The  first  gilmpse  of  Udaipur,  the  capital, 
gives  a  foretaste  of  the  beauties  to  come — 
a  blaze  of  white  facing  a  broad  sheet  of  placid 
water,  set  in  a  background  of  green  foliage 
and  framed  with  the  blue  line  of  distant  hills. 
When  the  railway  station — and  it  is  curious 
to  step  from  the  train  into  the  howdar  of  a 
richly-caparisoned  elephant — has  been  left 
some  distance  back  on  the  dusty,  cactus- 
hedged  road,  and  the  burial  place  of  the 
Mewar  Kings,  with  its  many  tombs  dating 
from  all  ages,  has  been  passed,  the  city  of 
Udaipur  comes  clearly  into  view.  White 
walls  encircle  it,  the  Pichola  Lake  faces  it, 
but  the  palace  crowns  it. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  one  Maharajah  but 
that  of  successive  generations,  who  have 
added  to  the  size  of  this  now  enormous  palace 
which  reflects  its  beauties  in  the  depths  of 
the  island-dotted  lake.  The  gardens  are 
filled  with  moist  green  foliage  and  flowers. 
Doves  flutter  among  the  trees  which  extend 
their  leafy  branches  over  the  still  waters. 
In  Udaipur,  as  in  the  capitals  of  several 
other  native  states,  there  is  no  proper  Euro- 
pean cantonment.  The  white  inhabitants 
being  few  in  number,  and  the  city  entirely 
Oriental,  it  is  aglow  with  the  bright  colours 
and  dresses  of  the  East ;  but  there  is  in  this 
quiet  Indian  town,  which  still  possesses 
much  that  is  ancient,  an  almost  unobserv- 
able  leaven  of  western  ways,  not  only  in  the 
customs  of  the  people  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  State,  but  also  in  the  curl  of  smoke  which 
floats  over  the  distant  railway  track,  and  the 
sunlight's  gleam  on  the  telegraph  wires.* 

The  other  important  States  of  Rajputana, 
which  is  divided  into  nineteen  principalities, 
are  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur,  both  of  which  include 
large  tracts  of  populous  country.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Political  Agency,  which  has 
•  a  hospital. 
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its  officers  next  the  rtders  of  each  State,  is  at 
Ajmere  ;  the  political  relations  of  all  the 
Rajput  States  are  with  the  Government  of 
India  through  the  Agent  for  Rajputana. 
Udaipur  maintains  2,500  Imperial  Service 
Troops  and  3,500  Irregulars  ;  Jaipur,  722 
Imperial  Service  Troops  and  no  fewer  than 
10,000  Irregulars ;  Jodhpur,  1,210  for  Imperial 
Ser\*  ^  and  3,200  Irregulars;  Alwar,  1,600 
Imperial  Service  Troops  and  800  Irregulars  ; 
Bikanir  500  Imperial  Service  Troops  and  900 
Irregulars  ;  and  Kotah,  800  Imperial  Service 
Troops  and  6,000  Irregulars.  An  excellent 
example  of  these  troops  is  the  Camel  Corps 
belonging  to  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  a  loyal 
and  able  ruler  whose  State,  in  the  north  of 
Rajputana,  is  situated  in  the  vast  desert  of 
Marwar — the  "  I^and  of  Death  " — and  has 
an  area  of  about  23,173  square  miles.* 
Although  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
waterless  country  Bikanir  is  by  no  means 
backward,  in  fact  it  possesses  several  modern 
innovations,  which  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  in  some  of  the  large  and  better 
endowed  native  States.  Much  of  Bikanir 's 
prosperity  is,  however,  due  to  the  energy  of 
its  enlightened  Maharajah,  who  not  only 
raised  the  splendid  Camel  Corps  some  hun- 
dreds strong,  which  did  such  valuable  service 
for  the  Empire  in  Somaliland,  but  also  led 
his  troops  in  the  China  Expedition,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War   {q.v). 

Rajput   States   of  Kathiawar 

laying  to  the  west  of  Rajputana,  and  occu- 
pying the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  are  another 
group  of  Rajput  States,  all  of  which  are  in 
political  relationship  with  the  Government 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  States  are  Cutch  and  Idar. 
The  former  maintains  no  fewer  than  1,000 
Imperial  Service  Troops  and  4,000  Irregulars, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  territory 
and  population  are  comparatively  small. 
Of  the  other  three  States,  Gondal  maintains 
only  203  Irregulars  ;  Nawangar  145  for  Im- 
perial Service  and  200  Irregulars  ;  and 
Bhaunagar  256  Imperials  and  340  Irregulars. 

Situated  to  the  eastward  of  Rajputana,  in 
the  hilly  country  dividing  the  Indo-Gangetic 
plains  of  Northern  India  from  the  Peninsular 
Plateau  of  the  south,  are  many  small  Rajput 


States,  or  petty  chiefships,  who  have  main- 
tained their  semi-independence  during  the 
British  Raj .  The  only  ones  of  any  importance 
are  Orchha  and  Panna,  whose  ruling  chiefs 
are  of  the  Bughel  Clan.  Their  political  rela- 
tions are  with  the  Agent  for  Central  India. 
Orchha  maintains  a  heterogeneous  military 
force  about  1,350  strong  ;  and  Panna  a  small 
corps  of  190  men.  Riwa,  another  Rajput 
State  of  Central  India,  has  just  over  1,700 
troops. 

The  frontier  State  of  Kashmir,  situated  at 
the  western  angle  of  the  Himalayas,  is  not 
only  of  great  political  importance,  but  is  also 
of  wide  extent  and  has  considerable  resources. 
The  revenue  is  approximately  £900,000  a 
year.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  territory 
is  occupied  by  rugged  mountains,  but  in  the 
famous  valley  of  Kashmir  the  land  is  closely 
cultivated,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the 
scenery,  in  parts,  almost  unequalled  in  the 
whole  of  India.  Kashmir  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  shawls,  made  of  pashmina,  or  the 
fine  wool  of  the  "  shawl-goat,"  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayan  highlands.  These 
found  great  favour  with  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  custom  it  was  to  present  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  work  to  brides  and 
distinguished  ladies  of  her  Court.  Three 
pairs  of  shawls,  many  of  which  range  in  value 
from  £100  to  £500,  25  lb.  of  wool  and  one 
horse,  still  constitute  Kashmir's  direct 
tribute  to  the  British  Crown.  The  political 
relations  of  this  frontier  State  are  direct  with 
the  Government  of  India  ;  and  no  fewer  than 
3,370  Imperial  Service  Troops,  in  addition 
to  an  almost  equal  number  of  Irregulars,  are 
maintained.  During  1891-2  the  Imperial  - 
Kashmir  Contingent  was  engaged  in  Chitral.    ■ 

States   of    Southern   India 

The  largest  and  most  important  State, 
south  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  is  Mysore,  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Haidar  Ali,  and  his  son  Tipo  Sultan, 
who  died  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Seringa- 
patam,  the  old  capital,  against  the  British 
force  in  1799.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  erected  by  himself 
for  his  father.  Mysore  is  a  large  State,  having 
a  revenue  of  nearly  1 J  millions  sterling  a  year, 
and  its  political  relations  are  direct  with  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India.    It  is  situated 


*  Jesulmere  is  another  desert  State  in  Rajputana. 
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in  Southern  India,  where  the  sun  retains  its 
tropical  heat  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
territory  is  extensively  covered  with  dense 
jungles,  festooned  with  creepers,  gay  with 
flowers,  and  alive  with  birds  of  brilliant  plum- 
age, flying  amid  the  leafy  canopy,  and  mon- 
keys swinging  from  tree  to  tree.  The  only 
towns  of  importance  are  Mysore,  the  new 
capital,  which,  although  more  open  than 
many  Indian  towns  and  very  prettily  laid 
out,  has  few  features  of  interest  (its  climate 
is  excessively  hot  and  damp),  and  Bangalore, 
which,  owing  to  its  elevated  position,  enjoys 
a  mild  climate  compared  with  the  intense 
damp  heat  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
has  been  an  important  military  station  since 
its  capture  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  European  community* 
Some  few  miles  from  Bangalore  are  situated 
the  famous  Kolar  gold-fields.  Mysore  main- 
tains about  537  Imperial  Service  Troops  and 
2,000  Irregulars. 

Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  only  other 
important  states  in  Southern  India,  lie  in  the 
extreme  south-west  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
political  relations  are  with  the  Government 
of  Madras.  The  former  maintains  a  military 
force  numbering  1,543,  officered  from  the 
British  Army ;  and  the  latter  a  heterogeneous 
corps  of  325  all  told.  Travancore  and  Cochin 
have  Hindu  dynasties  claiming  Rajput 
descent.  There  are  a  large  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  former  State.  Mysore  is  a 
Hindu  principality. 

States  of    Eastern  India 

This  group  of  States  lies  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Bengal  and  Assam.  Kuch 
Bihar,  which  has  its  political  relations  direct 
with  the  Government  of  India,  is  formed  by 
a  tiny  tract  of  country  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Province  of  Bengal.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
and  the  military  force  consists  of  156  all  told. 
Hill  Tipperah  is  attached  politically  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  and  its  population 
are  principally  Hindus.  The  military  force 
consists  of  330  men.  Manipur,  which  lies 
between  Assam  and  Burma,  has  no  military 
force  worth  mentioning  and  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Assam. 
Some  years  ago  a  revolt  occurred  in  this 
little    State    ^ud    the    Chief    Commissioner 


and  several  of  his  officers  were  murdered. 
The  rulership  was,  in  consequence,  trans- 
ferred to  another  branch  of  tjie  family. 
Both  Hill  Tipperah  and  Manipur  are  in- 
habited by  people  of  more  or  less  Tibeto- 
Burman  stock. 

Feudatory   India 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  "  Feudatory 
India  "  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
semi-independent  States  of  varying  size  and 
importance,  all  of  which  are,  however,  col- 
lected politically  into  about  seventeen  groups 
on  a  modified  feudal  system,  in  many  cases 
the  smaller  being  subject  to  the  larger  and 
the  larger  to  the  Supreme  Government  of 
British  India.  Apart  from  the  heterogeneous 
chieftainships  in  Burma,  which  number 
about  sixty  and  cannot  really  be  considered 
as  independent  states  owing  to  the  varied 
nature  of  their  resources  for  semi-independent 
government,  there  are  in  all  620  native  Indian 
States,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
these  are  little  more  than  country 
domains.  In  addition  there  are  Nepal,  and 
Bhutan,  which  are  countries  in  themselves. 
Although  these  two  frontier  States  lie  directly 
within  the  Anglo-Indian  sphere  of  influence, 
and  can  have  no  political  relations  with  any 
foreign  power,  they  manage  their  internal 
affairs  without  direct  supervision  by  the 
Government  of  India. 

As  will  have  been  seen  the  native  princes 
of  India  maintain  their  own  military  forces, 
which  are  independent  of  the  Indian  Army. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  far 
as  utility  in  modern  war  is  concerned.  Richly- 
clad  retainers  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the 
past  form  one  portion,  which  is  intended  for 
state  occasions  and  police  work  ;  but  many  of 
the  princes  maintain  at  the  expense  of  their 
state  revenues  carefully  trained  regiments 
with  modern  equipment  for  service  in  the 
field  with  the  Imperial  Indian  Army.  These 
are  known  as  "  Imperial  Service  Troops," 
and  on  several  occasions  contingents  from 
these  have  fought  in  foreign  lands  for  the 
King-Emperor. 


Social   Systems,   Religions    and 

Castes  I 

The    social    system    of    India    is    mainly 
patriarchal,  and  is  so  mixed  with  religion 
*  British  troops  are  stationed  here. 
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and  caste  prejudice  that  is  it  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
principal  religions  of  the  Empire  are  Brah- 
minism,  or  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, to  which  may  be  added 
Zoroastrianism  and  Jainism.  In  India  itself 
it  may  be  commonly  assumed  that  all  those 
who  are  not  Mohammedans  are  Hindus,  and 
in  saying  that  one  means  the  larger  portion 
of  the  total  population.  Hinduism  is  not 
only  a  religion  but  is  also  the  ruling  power 


own  caste,  and  in  fact  his  food  must  not  have 
been  cooked  or  touched  by  anyone  outside 
the  caste.  Each  caste  has  its  own  govern- 
ment and  is  ruled  by  a  council  or  committee 
called  "  pauchayot,"  who  have  absolute 
powers.  The  Brahmins,  who  are  the 
hereditary  priests  (although  in  the  earli- 
est Sanskrit  writings,  the  "  Vedas,"  they 
are  not  recognised  as  hereditary)  are  the 
head  of  all  the  castes,  and  under  them, 
one  above  the  other,  are  ranged  over  2,000 
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in  a  very  intricate  system  of  society,  every 
action  of  life  is  fettered  with  caste  prejudice 
and  ritual,  under  the  ascendency  of  Brahmin. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  population,  number- 
ing probably  about  70,000,000,  live  a  life  of 
social  degradation  and  are  treated  by  all  high 
or  higher  caste  Hindus  as  being  unapproach- 
ably low  in  the  social  sphere.  Although  the 
border  line  is  not  well  defined,  each  caste  has 
its  own  prejudices  and  caste  laws,  relating 
to  food,  marriage  and  ritual,  and  is  severely 
isolated  from  every  other.  A  man  is  born 
into  a  caste  and  he  can  never  leave  it.  He 
can  only  eat,  marry  and  worship  within  his 


other  castes.  Self-esteem  seems  to  have 
been  the  leading  reason  for  caste  growth 
and  the  artificial  social  system  which  is  part 
of  it. 

Hindus,  who  number  nearly  180,000,000, 
are  really  a  heterogeneous  association  of  races 
speaking  about  fourteen  different  languages 
and  differing  in  colour,  general  appearance, 
dress  and  ceremonial.  As  a  religion  Brahmin- 
ism  is  very  tolerant  and  thus  it  has  drawn 
into  its  fold  many  more  or  less  important 
sects,  such  as  the  Sikhs,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
portion  of  the  Punjab  who  number  about 
3,000,000. 
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Many  of  the  caste  principles  and  scruples, 
especially  as  regards  food  and  general  inter- 
course, are  giving  way  to  the  broader  social 
system  inculcated  by  residence  and  education 
in  the  west,  but  as  regards  marriage  the 
prejudices  remain  and  are  in  some  ways  more 
narrow  than  ever,  although  there  is  a  ten- 
dency amongst  the  higher  castes  to  break 
away  from  the  general  system. 

The  three  principal  divinities  amongst  the 
other  thousands  recognised  by  the  Hindu 
faith  are  Brahma,  the  creator,  Siva,  the  lord 
of  birth  and  death,  and  Vishnu,  who  may  be 
decribed  as  the  preserving  spirit  of  mankind. 
The  chief  of  the  other  divinities  is  the  mythic 
consort  of  Siva,  known  as  **Kali,  the  mother," 
or  the  "  Great  mother."  She  is  propitiated 
with  cruel  sacrifices,  and  her  cult,  which  is 
in  some  cases  of  an  occult  nature,  was  that 
professed  by  the  Thuggs,  or  stranglers,  who 
were  so  much  dreaded  in  India  centuries  ago. 
A  Hindu  of  position,  whilst  venerating  all 
the  gods  of  his  religion,  connects  himself 
specifically    with    one  of    these    cults    and 


marks  his  forehead  with  paint  to  show  his 
allegiance.  The  marks  are  drawn  horizon- 
tally for  Siva,  vertically  for  Vishnu,  and 
curved  for  Kali. 

Hindus  worship  the  cow,  and  the  River 
Ganges  is  venerated  to  such  an  extent  that 
pilgrims  carry  bottles  of  its  water  about  with 
them. 

Asceticism  is  practised  in  all  ranks  of  Hindu 
life,  and  is  of  a  rigid  and  rigorous  discipUnary 
nature,  comprising  self-denial,  deep  thought 
and  concentration,  mortification  of  the  flesh 
and  other  actions  tending  to  increase  the  will 
power  of  the  subject,  at  the  expense,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  bodily  health.  Hindus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls. 

The  Mohammedans,  who  number  about 
65,000,000,  are  a  very  closely-knit  section  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  their  religion  is 
definite  and  solid.  Originally  the  religion 
entered  the  country  from  Central  Asia  and 
the  West,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
has  its  stronghold  in  the  North  and  North- 
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A     GLIMPSE     OVER-    INDUSTRIAL     BOMBAY 

Its  power  plants,  mills  and  factories,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  picturesque  but  backward 

cities  of  the  Native  States 


western  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  Mo- 
hammedans by  dress  and  general  appearance, 
such  as  the  wearing  of  beards,  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Hindus,  and  they 
have  in  general  adopted  the  principle  of 
Scriptural  names. 

The  Parsis,  who  only  number  about  500,000 
or  thereabouts,  are  an  industrious  commercial 
sect  found  in  strength  in  Bombay.  The 
religion  is  commonly  known  as  Zoroastrian- 
ism  and  its  practical  side  is  a  veneration  of 
the  natural  elements,  fire  in  particular. 

Buddhism  is  the  ruling  cult  in  North-east 
India,  Tibet,  Ceylon  and  Burma,  and  has, 


in  the  Indian  Empire,  a  following  of  about 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  persons.  Its  founder, 
Gautama,  or  "  Buddha,"  lived  about  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  cult  may  be  termed  a  collection  of  moral 
laws  and  principles,  moral  purity  and  dis- 
cipline, and  kindness  to  all  living  things. 

Jainism  is  an  ancient  cult  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  about  1,500,000  persons,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  Both 
Buddhists  and  Jains  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  (See  also  under 
Defence,  Finance,  Commerce,  Far  and  Middle 
East,  etc.). 
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CONDITIONS    OF    SETTLEMENT 


LAND  is  an  imperishable  asset  with 
almost  limitless  possibilities.  It  is 
the  store  from  which  nearly  all  that 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  nations  and  the 
wealth  of  individuals  is  directly  or  indirectly 
drawn.  An  inborn  desire  for  the  owner- 
ship of  land  is  a  characteristic  of  the  British 
race.  In  the  past  it  has,  in  part,  been 
responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  the  British 
Colonial  Empire,  in  later  years  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  exploration  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  lands  so  won,  and  in  the 
present  era  it  is  again  partly  responsible  for 
the  flood  of  migrations  to,  and  consequent 
exploitation  of,  the  vast  fertile  areas  of 
Greater  Britain.  These  billions  of  acres  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  the  direct  inherit- 
ance of  the  British  race — won  by  the  fathers 
for  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  their  sons. 
To  the  great  majority  of  Britishers  the 
desire  for  land  is  so  strong  that  it  induces 
them  to  travel  far  afield  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Empire,  and  even  into  foreign 
countries,  in  search  of  suitable  homesteads, 
ranches,  plantations,  estates,  or  other  hold- 
ings ;  and  it  is  the  purport  of  this  article  to 
show  how  land  can  be  acquired  in  all  fertile 
and  healthy  portions  of  the  great  Empire, 
where  there  is  ample  space  and  the  con- 
ditions are  suitable  for  white  colonisation 
and  settlement. 

Australia 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth — 
1,903,731,840  acres— only  about  110,909,294 
acres,  or  a  little  over  five  per  cent,  of  the 


whole  area,  have  been  alienated  absolutely, 
that  is  to  say,  the  freehold  has  been  sold  or 
granted  by  the  Crown  outright.  About 
56,952,028  acres,  or  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  are  in  process  of 
alienation,  or,  in  other  words,  are  held  by 
settlers  who  are  purchasing  the  freehold  of 
the  land  on  easy  terms  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  annually  for  a  period  of  vears. 
^About  961,724,230  acres,  or  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area,  are  let  by  the  Crown 
under  leases  or  licences  to  occupy  for  various 
periods,  while  the  remaining  774,146,288 
acres,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  area, 
are  unoccupied. 

Of  the  unoccupied  lands,  large  areas  are 
already  available  for  settlement,  while  other 
areas  are  constantly  being  opened  up  by  the 
State  Governments.  In  all  the  States,  also, 
what  are  called  Closer  Settlement  Acts  have 
been  passed.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  a  large  estate,  origin- 
ally considered  as  being  at  its  full  capacity, 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  returns 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  area 
when  subdivided  and  cultivated  by  settlers. 
Under  the  Acts  just  mentioned,  the  State 
Governments,  therefore,  repurchase  large 
estates  which  have  in  past  years  been  alien- 
ated by  the  Crown,  and.  after  cutting  them 
up  into  areas  of  suitable  size,  throw  them 
open  to  settlement  on  easy  terms  and  con- 
ditions. The  subdivision  and  sale  of  lands 
by  private  owners  is  also  going  on  all  over 
the  country,  but  the  terms  offered  by  such 
owners  are  not,  as  a  rule,  nearly  so  easy  as 
those  offered  by  the  Governments,  which  do 
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not  desire  to  make  a  profit,  and  which  can 
insist  on  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
land  by  carefully  chosen  tenants. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    CROWN 
LANDS. 

In  each  of  the  States  there  is  a  Lands 
Department  under  the  direction  of  a  respons- 
iblie  Cabinet  Minister  who  is  charged  gener- 
ally with  the  administration  of  the  iVcts 
relating  to  the  alienation,  occupation  and 
management  of  Crown  lands.  The  adminis- 
trative functions  of  most  of  the  Lands  De- 
partments are  to  some  extent  decentralised 
by  the  division  of  the  States  into  what  are 
usually  termed  Land  Districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  Lands  Office,  under  the 
management  of  a  land  officer,  who  deals  with 
applications  for  selections  and  other  matters 
generally  appertaining  to  the  administration 
of  the  Acts  within  the  particular  district. 
In  some  of  the  States  there  is  also  a  local 
Land  Board  or  a  Commissioner  for  each 
district  or  group  of  districts.  In  the  Northern 
Territory  a  Land  Board,  under  the  control 


of  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Home  and 
Territories,  is  charged  with  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lands  Ordinance  and  of 
Crown  lands  in  the  Northern  Territor\^  In 
the  Federal  Capital  Territor^^  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Leases  Ordinances  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Home  and 
Territories. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   LANDS. 

Crown  lands  are  generally  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  situation,  the  suitability  of  the 
soil  for  particular  purposes,  and  the  prevail- 
ing climatic  and  other  conditions.  The 
modes  of  tenure,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  or  rent,  and  the 
conditions  as  to  improvements  and  residence, 
vary  considerably.  The  administration  of 
special  Acts  relating  to  Crown  lands  is  in 
some  cases  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Minister,  e.g., 
the  Western  Lands  Board  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Lands  Purchase  and  Management 
Board  in  Victoria,  and  the  Closer  Settlement 
Board  in  Tasmania. 
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FREE    GRANTS. 

At  present  land  is  not  granted  in  fee-simple 
without  payment  except  for  charitable, 
educational  or  public  purposes,  the  practice 
of  granting  land  free  for  farms  having  been 
abolished  so  far  back  as  1831.  Reservations 
may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent  and 
may  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or 
religious  purposes,  as  well  as  for  forests  and 
mining.  Temporary  reservations  are  subject 
to  considerable  fluctuations  in  area  by 
reason  of  withdrawals,  renotifications  and 
fresh  reservations. 


particulars  as  to  the  upset  price  and  con- 
ditions of  sale.  Usually  the  purchase  may 
be  made  either  for  cash  or  on  credit  by  de- 
ferred payments.  Land  put  up  at  auction 
and  not  sold  may  generally  be  purchased 
by  private  contract  at  the  upset  price. 
Small  areas  of  crown  lands  may  also  be  sold 
without  competition  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

CONDITIONAL    PURCHASE. 

In  this  class  are  included  all  tenures  in  which 
the  issue  of  the  grant  is  made  after  the  f ulfil- 


MAKING     A     START     IN     AUSTRALIA     Photo,  Commonwealth  Immigration  Office 
A    Soldier    Settler's    first    home    in    the    bush 


FREEHOLD    PURCHASE. 

This  class  of  tenure  includes  all  methods 
by  which  the  freehold  of  Crown  lands  may 
be  obtained  by  direct  purchase,  in  which  the 
only  condition  for  the  issue  of  the  grant  is 
the  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  No 
Crown  land  is  now  sold  in  Queensland,  in  the 
Northern  Territory,  or  in  the  Federal  Capital 
Territory.  In  all  the  other  States  sales  by 
auction  of  Crown  lands  are  held  from  time 
to  time.  Notifications  of  such  sales  are  given 
in  the  Government  Gazettes,  together  with 


ment  of  certain  conditions  as  to  residence 
or  improvements  or  both,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  purchase-money,  which  is 
usually  paid  in  instalments.  This  system 
is  in  force  in  all  the  States,  except  Queens- 
land, but  not  in  the  Territories.  Though 
there  is  considerable  similarity  between  some 
of  the  forms  of  tenure  in  the  several  States, 
the  terms  and  conditions  vary  greatly  in 
detail.  As  a  rule,  a  lease  or  licence  for  a 
certain  period  is  first  issued  to  the  selector, 
and     upon     fulfilment    of    the    prescribed 
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A     SETTLER'S     HOMESTEAD     IN     VICTORIA 
(House  built  by  the  Govemtnent) 


Photo,  Australian  Government 


conditions  and  payment  of  the  full  amount 
of  purchase-money,  the  freehold  is  conveyed 
to  him. 

LEASES. 

In  this  category  is  included  all  forms  of 
occupation  of  Crown  lands  for  a  term  of 
years  under  leases  and  licences  issued  by  the 
Land  Departments.  The  freehold  cannot 
be  obtained  under  these  forms  of  tenure,  but 
in  some  instances,  such  tenures  may  be 
converted  into  conditional  purchase  tenures. 
Leases  and  licences  are  issued  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  in  some  of  them  leases 
are  granted  in  perpetuity,  the  only  condition 
being  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent,  though 
in  certain  cases  conditions  as  to  residence 
and  improvements  must  be  fulfilled  in  the 
earlier  years.  Comparatively  large  areas  may 
be  leased  or  occupied  under  licence  for 
pastoral  purposes. 

CLOSER    SETTLEMENT. 

In  all  the  States  Acts  have  been  passed 
authorising  the  Government  to  repurchase 
alienated  lands  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 


them  into  blocks  of  suitable  size  and  throw- 
ing them  open  to  settlement  on  easy  terms 
and  conditions.  In  some  States,  private 
land  may  be  acquired  compulsorily  as  well 
as  by  agreement  with  the  owners.  As  a  rule 
land  so  acquired  is  open  for  selection  under 
conditional  purchase  in  the  States  in  which 
such  system  exists,  though  small  blocks  are 
also  sold  by  auction  or  otherwise,  notably 
in  areas  set  apart  as  town  sites. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE. 

In  all  the  States  and  in  the  Northern 
Territory  provision  has  been  made  for  ad- 
vancing money,  either  out  of  consolidated 
revenue  or  from  loans,  to  settlers  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  land,  removing  encum- 
brances from  their  holdings,  purchasing 
stock,  erecting  buildings,  making  improve- 
ments, etc.  Advances  are  also  made  in 
some  States  for  the  erection  or  acquisition 
of  wool  stores,  fruit  canneries  and  similar 
establishments.  The  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  making  these  advances  are 
not  the  same  in  all  States.  In  some,  the 
State   Savings   Bank  is  the   authority;   in 
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others,  a  special  Agricultural  Bank,  the 
Closer  Settlement  Board,  or  the  Treasurer, 
or  two  or  more  thereof. 


Canada 

The  Crown  lands  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  situated  in  the  north-west 
provinces  and  in  the  Railway  Belt  of  British 
Columbia.  Of  these  lands  large  areas  are 
offered  in  free  grants  as  homesteads  for 
settlers.  The  lands  are  laid  out  in  town- 
ships of  thirty-six  sections.  Bach  section 
contains  640  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
quarter  sections  of  160  acres.  A  quarter 
section  of  160  acres  may  be  obtained  by  a 
settler  on  payment  of  an  entry  fee  and 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  of  residence 
and  cultivation.  To  qualify  for  the  issue 
of  the  patent  for  his  homestead,  a  settler 
must  have  resided  upon  his  homestead  for 
at  least  six  months  in  each  of  three  years, 
must  have  erected  a  habitable  house  thereon, 
must  have  at  least  30  acres  of  his  holding 
broken  (of  which  20  acres  must  be  cropped), 
and  must  be  a  British  subject,  or  have 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such. 


The  area  of  surveyed  land  which  still 
awaits  development  is  about  30,000,000 
acres,  but,  if  the  past  ratio  of  exploitation 
is  maintained,  this  vast  area  will  havt 
passed  under  the  plough  or  the  hoofs  of 
domestic  animals  within  very  few  years. 

In  these  great  prairie  regions  it  is  but 
natural  to  wonder  how  any  given  quarter- 
section  of  land  can  be  located  and  recog- 
nised, and  the  following  information  on  this 
important  point  should  be  of  interest. 

COLONY    MAKING. 

Townships  are  numbered  from  south  to 
north,  and  lie  in  ranges  numbered  east  and 
west  from  the  Principal  meridian  and  west 
from  the  other  meridians. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
the  township,  range,  and  meridian  at  once 
fixes  the  location  of  the  township.  Thus, 
township  50,  range  2,  west  of  the  Fourth 
meridian  would  be  the  fiftieth  township 
counting  north  from  the  International 
Boundary,  lying  in  the  second  range,  west 
of  the  Fourth  meridian. 

In  the  survey  of  these  townships,  except 
on  a  correction  line  or  in  some  other  such 


A     FARM     IN     ONTARIO 
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NEW     SETTLERS     AT     WORK 
Seeding  and  Harrowing 


Photo,  Canadian  Government 


Special  case,  only  a  single  row  of  monuments 
is  placed  on  a  surveyed  line  to  indicate  the 
corners  of  townships,  sections,  or  quarter- 
sections.  These  monuments  are  placed  on 
the  west  limit  of  the  road  allowance  on  the 
north  and  south  lines  and  on  the  south  limit 
of  the  road  allowance  on  east  and  west  lines 
and  on  the  line  between  the  sections  where 
there  are  no  road  allowances.  Thus  the 
monument  marking  the  north-east  corner 
of  section  11  is  placed  at  the  exact  corner  ; 
the  north-west  corner  of  section  12  is  one 
chain  (66  feet)  to  the  east  (across  the  road 
allowance)  ;  the  south-east  corner  of  section 
14  is  one  chain  to  the  north,  and  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  13  is  one  chain  east 
and  one  chain  north. 

In  recent  years,  since  the  standard  bronze- 
capped  survey  post  has  been  introduced,  it 
is  marked  on  the  top  with  the  numbers  of 
the  various  sections,  followed  by  the  number 
of  the  township  and  range  in  which  the 
sections  lie. 

Where  a  corner  falls  in  a  spot  unfavour- 
able to  the  placing  of  a  monument,  the 
position  of  the  corner  is  marked  by  a  witness 


monument  placed  at  a  suitable  point  near 
by  on  the  survey  line.  The  witness  post  is 
marked  like  a  section  post  with  the  addition 
of  the  letters  W  t,  as  an  abbreviation  of 
"  Witness,"  the  distance  in  chains  to  the 
section  or  quarter-section  corner  it  is  in- 
tended to  mark,  and  the  letters  N,  S,  E,  or 
W.  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  true 
corner  from  the  witness  post.  The  old  style 
witness  post  was  marked  on  the  side  facing 
the  corner  with  the  distance  in  chains  and 
the  direction  to  the  true  corner,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  with  the  number  of  the  sections. 
The  section  and  quarter-section  corners 
on  both  sides  of  a  road  allowance  along  cor- 
rection lines  are  in  all  cases  marked  by  two 
lines  of  monuments  erected  and  marked 
independently  for  the  townships  on  each 
side.  ^ 

AVAILABLE    LANDS. 

Available  Dominion  lands  have  been 
divided  into  three  areas  as  foUows  : — 

Area  "  A." — Lands  south  of  the  south 
boundary  of  Township  16  in  the  Provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
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In  this  Area  the  right  of  entry  is  with- 
drawn. The  right  of  an  intending  settler  to 
apply  for  the  cancellation  of  an  existing 
entry  is  also  withdrawn.  Vacant  and  avail- 
able Dominion  lands  in  Area  "  A "  are, 
however,  open  for  application  for  grazing 
leases. 

ArKA  *'  B." — Lands  within  the  Lethbridge, 
Calgary  and  Moose  Jaw  Agencies  in  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
lying  north  of  the  north  boundary  of  Town- 
ship 15  and  west  of  the  Third  meridian.  In 
the  Prince  Albert  Agency  Townships  31  to 
37  inclusive,  between  the  Third  and  Fourth 
meridians,  also  Townships  38  to  43  inclusive, 
Ranges  1  to  10  inclusive,  west  of  the  Third 
meridian. 

Any  vacant  lands  in  this  Area  are  being 
made  available  either  for  settlement  or  for 
grazing  lease,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  In  Area  "  B  "  application  for  the 
cancellation  of  an  existing  entry  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  general  regulations  in 
that  behalf,  but  the  applicant  for  cancellation 
win  onl3'  be  given  prior  right  of  entry  where 
it  is  shown  after  inspection,  that  the  land  is 
suitable  for  settlement. 

Area    "  C." — This    Area    comprises    all 
Dominion  lands  lying  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Areas  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  in  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,   and 
including  the  Peace  River  block  in  British 
Columbia.     The  Dominion  Lands  Agencies 
comprised  in  Area  "  C  "  are  as  follows  : — 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ; 
Dauphin,  Manitoba  ; 
Edmonton,  Alberta  ; 
Peace  River,  Alberta  ; 
Grand  Prairie,  Alberta  ; 
Part  of  the  Prince  Albert  Agency,   as 
follows : — 
All    townships    north    of    and    including 
Township   31,   from  Range  30  west  of  the 
First  meridian,  to  the  Third  meridian. 

Townships  38  to  43  inclusive  from  and 
including  Range  11  west  of  the  Third  me- 
ridian, westward  to  the  Fourth  meridian. 

All  Townships  north  of  and  including 
Township  44,  between  the  Third  and  Fourth 
meridians. 

That  part  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Land  District 
lying  north  of  the  north  boundary  of  Town- 
ship 15,  and  east  of  the  Third  meridian. 

The  disposition  of  available  Dominion 
lands  in  Area  "  C  "  will  be  continued  as  in 


the  past,  under  the  general  regulations  in 
that  behalf. 

All  surveyed  agricultural  Dominion  lands 
(excepting  "  School  lands  "  and  "  Hudson's 
Bay  Compan^^'s  lands  ")  in  Areas  "  B  "  and 
"  C,"  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta,  and  in  the  Peace 
River  block  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  which  are  not  disposed  of  and 
not  reserved  or  occupied,  are  open  to  home- 
stead or  soldier  grant  entry. 

"  School  lands  "  consist  of  sections  II  and 
29  in  each  township.  "  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's lands  "  consist  of  section  8  and  the 
south  half  and  the  north-west  quarter  of 
section  26,  in  each  township  south  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  River. 
In  every  fifth  township,  namely,  townships 
numbered  five,  ten,  fifteen,  etc.,  the  Com- 
pany acquired  the  whole  of  section  26. 

Islands  which  are  Dominion  lands  in  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta,  are  reserved  from  entry. 

An  entry  for  a  homestead  or  soldier  grant 
does  not  include  the  mineral  or  water  rights. 

Application  may  be  made  either  at  the 
Land  Agency  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  situate,  or  at  the  office  of  a  sub-agent 
authorised  to  transact  business  in  the 
district. 

Every  applicant  for  a  homestead  or  soldier 
entry  shall  make  a  declaration  in  the  form 
prescribed  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  the  land  with  respect  to  which 
his  application  is  made  is  of  the  class  open 
to  entry,  and  that  there  is  no  one  in  residence 
thereon,  and  shall  state  the  improvements 
on  the  same,  if  any,  and  the  value  thereof. 
Where  such  declaration  is  subsequently 
found  incorrect  in  any  material  particular, 
the  entry  shall  be  liable  to  cancellation. 

HOMESTEAD    DUTIES. 

A  homesteader  is  required  to  perform  the  j 
residence  duties  by  residing  in  a  habitable  ^ 
house  on  his  homestead  at  least  six  months 
in  each  year  during  a  term  of  three  3^ears. 
"  Residence,"  for  the  purpose  of  the  home- 
stead law,  means  actual  and  bona  fide 
residence  in  a  dwelling-house  by  the  entrant 
in  person  upon  the  homestead,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vicinity  provisions.  Residence 
duties  cannot  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
homesteader's  family  or  by  any  other  person 
as  proxy  on  his  behalf. 
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In  alljcases  the  land  must  be  worked 
during  each  of  the  three  years.  A  home- 
steader is  required  to  break  a  total  of  at 
least  30  acres,  of  which  20  must  be  cropped, 
before  applying  for  the  patent  which  makes 
the  homestead  his  freehold  property.  In 
certain  cases,  such  as  the  suitabiHty  of  the 
land  for  grazing,  the  ownership  of  16  head 
of  cattle  is  substituted  for  the  breaking  and 
seeding. 

Application  for  a  patent  must  not  be 
made  until  the  full  three  years  have  corn- 


Edward  Island  all  the  land  is  settled.  In 
Nova  Scotia  there  are  now  no  free  grants  of 
land.  In  New  Brunswick  the  virgin  lands 
are  practically  free.  In  Quebec  the  area  of 
public  lands  surveyed,  subdivided  into  farm 
lots,  and  now  available  for  settlement,  is 
approximately  6,250,000  acres.  This  land  is 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  20  to  60  cents 
per  acre,  in  lots  of  100  acres.  Only  one-fifth 
of  the  purchase  price  need  be  paid  down, 
the  balance  being  payable  in  four  equal 
annual  instalments.     On  land  purchased  in 


Photo,  Agent-General  for  BriiUh  Columbia 
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pletely  elapsed  from  the  date  of  entry  of 
the  homestead  application,  and  when  made 
it  must  be  supported  by  the  personal  evi- 
dence of  two  disinterested  witnesses  who 
are  able  to  testify  from  direct  knowledge 
that  the  residence  and  other  duties  have 
been  complied  with. 


PROVINCIAL    LANDS. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  Quebec  and 
in  Ontario,  the  public  lands  are  administered 
by  the  Provincial  Governments.     In  Prince 


this  way  a  suitable  house,  measuring  16 
by  20  feet,  must  be  built  within  18  months, 
and  must  be  occupied  until  the  deeds  are 
issued  (five  years). 

The  settler  who  wishes  to  farm  in  this 
Province  can  obtain  land  in  two  ways.  He 
can  either  buy  unimproved  or  uncleared 
land  at  60  cents  an  acre,  or  he  can  get 
improved  land  at  from  4,000  dollars  to 
12,000  dollars  per  100  acres,  with  improve- 
ments and  buildings,  or  for  50  dollars  an 
acre,  upwards.  The  partial  clearing  of  land 
costs  from  15  to  20  dollars  an  acre,  and  is 
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done  by  persons  accustomed  to  the  work, 
and  who  take  it  by  contract. 

In  Ontario  almost  all  the  free  grant  land 
in  the  Province,  exclusive  of  the  district  of 
Patricia,  has  been  taken  up,  but  there  are 
vast  areas  still  available  at  about  50  cents 
per  acre. 

While  much  of  the  best  land  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
belongs  to  the  Dominion,  and  not  to  the 
Provincial  Governments,  there  are  millions 
of  acres  available  for  settlement,  and  the 
homestead  conditions  are  those  laid  down 
for  the  acquisition  of  Dominion  lands  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  In  addition,  vast  areas  of 
land  are  owned  by  the  railway  companies, 
especially  in  British  Columbia,  and  can  be 
purchased  by  four  yearly  instalments  at  a 
total  price  of  one  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 


New  Zealand 

The  total  area  of  the  Dominion,  exclusive 
of  dependencies,  is  approximately  66,293,232 
acres,  of  which  only  just  over  3,000,000  acres 
of  Crown  lands  remain  for  future  settlement. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  lease- 
hold system  involve  the  principle  of  State 
ownership  of  the  soil,  with  a  tenant  right  to 
recurrent  terms  of  lease  by  the  occupier,  and 
in  some  cases  the  right  to  acquire  the  free- 
hold of  their  holdings.  Between  1892  and 
1907  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Crown 
lands  were  disposed  of  on  lease  for  999 
years.  The  rentals  were  based  on  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
disposal,  without  increase  or  recurring  valua- 
tions, and  gave  a  fixity  of  tenure  practically 
equal  to  freehold,  and  which,  like  freehold, 
necessarily  carried  with  it  the  power  of  sale, 
sublease,  mortgage,  or  disposition  by  will. 
At  the  same  time,  the  improvements  made 
in  the  soil  by  ctiltivation,  etc.,  were  secured 
to  the  tenant  should  he  from  any  cause  be 
obliged  to  forfeit  or  surrender  his  lease. 
This  tenure  was  amended  by  an  Act  in  1907, 
which  substituted  a  lease  for  sixty-six  years 
(in  the  case  of  ordinary  Crown  lands)  and 
thirty-three  years  (in  the  case  of  settlement 
lands),  with  a  perpetual  right  of  renewal  for 
further  successive  terms. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  Crown  lands  are, 
in  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  im- 


mediate profitable  use,  the  advantage  to  the 
settler  of  freeing  his  capital  to  develop  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  rather  than  having 
to  expend  it  in  the  immediate  purchase  of  a 
freehold,  is  very  apparent. 

The  values  placed  on  the  Crown  lands  are, 
as  a  rule,  low,  for  the  State  does  not  so  much 
seek  to  raise  a  revenue  directly  therefrom  as 
to  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by 
the  people  ;  this  occupation  secures  an  in- 
direct increased  revenue,  besides  the  other 
advantages  resulting  from  a  numerous  rural 
population. 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New 
Zealand  land  system  is  a  further  application 
of  the  principle  of  "  the  land  for  the  people," 
viz.,  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  person 
may  hold.  This  subject  has  been  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by 
defects  in  former  systems,  under  which  one 
individual  with  means  at  his  command  could 
appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  less  wealthy  fellow-settler.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  where  the  price  at  which  land 
is  offered  is  definitely  fixed,  and  where  choice 
of  selection  is  by  ballot,  every  would-be 
settler  has  the  same  chance,  and  may  hold 
under  the  Crown  an  equal  area  of  land, 
except  that  by  the  Land  Laws  Amendment 
Act,  1912,  preference  is  given  to  landless, 
married,  or  previously  unsuccessful  appli- 
cants. The  quantity  that  a  selector  may 
hold  is  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the  class  of 
moderate  farmers,  for,  up  to  the  statutory 
limit,  the  amount  he  may  select  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  himself.  The  Act  defines 
the  amount  of  land  any  one  may  hold  as 
666f  acres  of  first-class  land,  2,000  acres  of 
second-class  land,  or  5,000  acres  of  third- 
class  land.  These  limits  apply  to  lands 
which  are  thrown  open  for  optional  selection, 
but  in  some  cases,  where  the  quality  of  the 
land  is  very  good  and  the  selectors  many, 
the  limit  may  be  made  smaller. 


LAND    TENURES. 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages 
offered  by  the  renewable-lease  tenure,  the 
Land  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  different  classes.  The  general  rule  is  that 
ordinary  Crown  land  thrown  open  for 
optional  selection  is  offered  to  the  public 
under  three  different  tenures,  the  choice  of 
which  is  left  to  the  would-be  settler. 
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The  three  tenures  are  : — 

(1)  Cash,  in  which  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 
money  is  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  re- 
mainder within  thirty  days.  The  final  title 
is  not  given  until  certain  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  land. 

(2)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a 
5  per  cent,  rental  on  the  value  of  the  land  ; 
the  lease  being  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  years 
and  within  twenty-five  years,  or  to  convert 
into  a  renewable  lease. 

(3)  Renewable  lease,  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent,  on  capital  value,  the  lease  being  for  six- 
t3^-six  years  with  perpetual  right  of  renewal. 

"  Settlement  "  lands  are  opened  only  on 
renewable  lease,  the  term  being  for  thirty- 
three  years  instead  of  sixty-six  years,  and 
the  rental  4J  per  cent,  on  capital  value. 

The  Land  Act  provides  for  a  special  class 
of  settlement  called  small-farm  associations, 
which  found  favour  with  the  public  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  during  the  first 
three  years  after  the  Act  came  into  force, 
but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  improved-farm-settlement  system.  The 
small-farm  association  system  provides  that, 
where  not  less  than  twelve  individuals  have 
associated  themselves  together  for  mutual 
help,  such  an  association  can,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  select  a 
block  of  land  for  subdivision  and  settlement, 
but  not  more  than  250,000  acres  may  be  set 
aside  in  any  one  year.  The  extreme  limit 
that  one  person  may  hold  is  fixed  at  500 
acres.  Settlements  of  this  class  were  formerly 
held  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  in  a  similar  way 
to  lands  under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown 
open  for  optional  selection,  but  this  is  now 
superseded  by  the  renewable-lease  tenure. 
The  conditions  of  residence  and  improve- 
ment are  the  same.  The  system  offers  many 
advantages  to  the  settler,  so  long  as  the 
blocks  of  land  are  judiciously  chosen,  having 
regard  to  quality  of  land,  access,  markets, 
and  the  probability  of  employment  being 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
eagerness  to  obtain  lands  on  such  easy  terms, 
these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received 
sufficient  attention  by  some  of  the  associa- 
tions, and,  in  consequence,  they  are  not  all 
successful.  At  present  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  remaining  Crown  land 
is  suitable  for  selection  in  this  manner. 


VILLAGE    SETTLEMENT. 

The  village-settlement  system  of  New  Zea- 
land has  excited  much  inquiry.  This  system 
provides  for  the  setting  apart  and  offering 
for  optional  selection  of  allotments  of  one 
acre  in  area  or  under,  and  for  the  opening 
under  the  renewable-lease  tenure  of  small 
farms  between  1  and  100  acres  in  area. 
These  settlements  were  designed  to  enable 
labourers  to  obtain  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  work,  and  gave  bushmen,  workers 
on  the  roads  and  railways,  etc.,  an  excellent 
chance  of  securing  a  holding  upon  which 
they  could  live,  and  which  they  could  im- 
prove in  their  spare  time.  There  has  not 
been  any  great  extension  of  this  system  in 
recent  years. 

IMPROVED    FARMS. 

The  improved-f arm-settlement  system  was 
first  begun  in  order  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed.  Considerable  areas  of  forest- 
clad  Crown  lands  were  set  aside,  and  small 
contracts  for  the  clearing,  burning,  and 
sowing  of  these  were  let  to  the  men  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  allot  them.  In  most  cases 
the  farms  are  selected  or  balloted  for  in  their 
primitive  state,  and  the  settler  is,  for  a  time, 
paid  for  the  improvements  he  makes,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cost  of  converting  forest 
lands  into  grass  lands  is  advanced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Government.  In  other 
cases  a  piece  of  forest  land  is  taken  in  hand, 
and  men  are  employed  at  fixed  rates  in 
felling,  burning,  and  grassing.  When  so 
much  grass  is  laid  down  as  will  give  a  good 
start,  the  land  is  opened  for  selection  in 
sections  of  50  to  200  acres  and  balloted  for 
among  the  apphcants.  The  farms  are  let  on 
lease  with  a  purchasing  clause  or  on  renew- 
able lease  at  a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  clearing,  together  with  a  fair  rental 
of  the  land.  The  size  of  holdings  averages 
about  120  acres. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Land  Act,  1908,  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands,  at  Wellington,  his 
executive  officer  being  the  Under-Secretary 
of  Lands,  who  is  the  permanent  head  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Survey.  For 
convenience.  New  Zealand  is  divided  into 
twelve  land  districts,  each  being  under  the 
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local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  and  a  Land  Board.  The  Com- 
missioner's office  is  known  as  the  principal 
land  office,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  districts 
there  are  one  or  more  local  land  offices.  It 
is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to 
transact  all  business,  from  the  first  con- 
sultation of  the  maps  to  the  final  receipt  of 
the  Crown  title. 

A  Land  Board  consists  of  five  members, 
of  whom  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
for  the  district  is  ex  officio  chairman.  Three 
of  the  members  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  the  remaining  one  being  elected 
by  the  Crown  tenants  of  the  district. 

The  names  of  the  principal  land  districts 
and  of  the  towns  where  each  principal  office 
is  situated  are,  beginning  with  the  most 
northerly  and  taking  them  geographically, 
as  under : — 


T^nd 
District. 

Town  where 

Principal  I^and 

Office  is 

situated. 

T^nd 
District. 

Town  where 

Principal  T^nd 

Office  is 

situated. 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Nelson 

Auckland 
New  Plymouth 
Napier 
Wellington 
Nelson 

Marlborough 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Southland 

Blenheim 

Hokitika 

Christchurch 

Dunedin 

Invercargill 

Head  Office 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    LANDS. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 

(1)  Town  and  village  lands,  the  upset 
prices  of  which  are,  respectively,  not  less 
than  £20  and  £3  per  acre  ;  such  lands  are 
sold  by  auction,  or  leased  for  ten  or  thirty- 
three  years  at  a  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  land. 

(2)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of 
which  may  not  be  less  than  £2  an  acre  ;  these 
lands  are  sold  by  auction,  or  leased  as  afore- 
said. 

(3)  Rural  lands,  which  may  be  disposed 
of  at  not  less  than  £1  per  acre  for  first-class, 
10s.  an  acre  for  second-class,  and  2s.  6d.  an 
acre  for  third-class  lands  ;  such  lands  ma3^ 
be  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or  sold  or 
leased  on  application. 

No  rural  section  ma^''  be  larger  than  666 
acres  in  extent  if  first-class  land,  2,000  acres 
if  second-class  land,  or  5,000  acres  if  third- 
class  land,  whether  offered  by  auction  or 
granted  on  application. 


APPLICANTS. 

Every  applicant  must  be  of  the  age  of  17 
years  or  upwards,  and  must  apply  for  Crown 
land  solely  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  and 
not  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  other  person,  whilst,  including 
the  land  he  applies  for,  he  is  not  to  be  the 
owner,  holder,  or  occupier  under  any  tenure 
of  more  than  one  year's  duration,  either 
severally  or  jointly  or  in  common  with  any 
other  person  or  persons,  of  any  land  any- 
where in  New  Zealand  exceeding  in  the 
whole  5,000  acres. 

MODE    OF    ACQUIRING    CROWN 
LANDS. 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  By  auction,  after  survey,  in  which  case 
one-fifth  of  the  price  is  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty  days. 

(2)  By  appHcation,  after  the  lands  have 
been  notified  as  open  for  selection,  in  which 
case  the  applicant  fills  up  a  form  (to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  the  Land  Offices)  and  makes 
the  declaration  and  undertaking  required  by 
the  particular  system  he  wishes  to  select 
under. 

(3)  Under  special  conditions,  the  Land 
Board,  with  the  Minister's  consent,  may 
sell  small  areas  of  Crown  lands,  under 
5  acres  in  extent  to  religious  bodies,  or  as 
sites  for  dairy-factories,  cheese-factories, 
creameries,  or  fruit-preserving  works,  with- 
out the  land  having  to  go  to  public  com- 
petition, but  no  land  can  be  so  sold  at  a 
less  price  than  £1  per  acre. 

All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  lands,  are  deemed  to  be  simul- 
taneous if  made  on  the  same  day,  and,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the 
same  land,  the  right  of  selection  is  de- 
termined by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  api^lication  may 
be  either  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  and  those 
not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 

THE    OPTIONAL    SYSTEM    OF 
SELECTION. 

I^ands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open 
for  application  on  and  after  a  stated  day, 
and,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following 
tenures  :  {a)  Freehold  ;  (b)  occupation  with 
the  right  of  purchase  ;  (c)  renewable  lease. 
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Freehoi^d. — If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one- 
fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down  when  the 
appHcation  is  granted,  and  the  balance 
within  thirty  days  ;  or,  if  the  land  is  not 
completely  surveyed,  the  survey  fee  is  de- 
posited when  the  application  is  agreed  to, 
and  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land  ; 
the  balance  must  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
of  notice  that  the  survey  is  completed. 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  be  issued 
to  the  purchaser  on  final  payment,  and  this 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  Crown  title  so  soon 
as  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  following 
improvements  have  been  completed,  viz., 
on  first-class  lands,  up  to  £1  per  acre  ;  on 
second-class  lands,  10s.  per  acre ;  and  on 
third-class  lands,  5s.  per  acre.  These  im- 
provements must  be  effected  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase. 

Occupation  with  Right  of  Purchase. — 
I^ands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under 
a  licence  for  twenty-five  years.    At  any  time 


subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  licence,  after  having 
resided  and  made  the  improvements  herein- 
after described,  the  licensee  can,  on  payment 
of  the  upset  price  of  the  land,  acquire  the  free- 
hold .  If  the  land  be  not  purchased,  the  licence 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  renewable  lease. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of 
the  land  ;  if  surveyed,  a  half-year's  rent  has 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  application  is 
approved,  which  represents  the  half-year's 
rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If 
the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the  cost  of  survey 
has  to  be  paid,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector 
as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance. 

By  the  I^and  Act,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  lyands  and  Receiver  of  I^and  Revenue 
may,  in  their  discretion,  grant  to  any  Crown 
tenant  who  is  not  in  arrears  with  his  rent  a 
rebate  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  instal- 
ment of  rent  paid  within  one  month  after 
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the  day  appointed  for  its  payment.  This 
provision  reduces  the  amount  of  rent  pay- 
able by  a  licensee  under  this  tenure  to  4  J  per 
cent,  per  annum,  if  paid  promptly. 

The  Minister  may  postpone  payment  of 
rent  by  Crown  tenants  when  they  are  unable 
to  pay  the  same  by  reason  of  any  natural 
disaster  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

Residence  on  and  improvement  of  the  land 
are  compulsory,  as  hereinafter  described. 

Renewabi^e  Lease. — Lands  selected  on 
this  tenure  are  leased  for  sixty-six  years,  with 
a  perpetual  right  of  renewal  for  further  terms 
of  sixty-six  years,  subject  to  revaluation  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  and  to  the  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvements  described 
below.  The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash 
price  of  the  land,  and  applications  are  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
tenure  (b),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  to 
purchase  the  freehold. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint 
application  to  hold  as  tenants  in  common 
under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 

The  same  concession  as  to  rebate  of  rent 
for  prompt  payment  applies  as  in  the  pre- 
vious tenure,  viz.,  a  rebate  up  to  10  per 
cent.,  as  also  does  the  power  to  postpone 
payment  of  rent  in  certain  cases. 

A  lessee  may  pay  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value  of  his  land  at  any  time,  when 
the  rent  shall  be  proportionately  reduced. 
When  he  has  paid  up  to  33  per  cent,  he  is 
freed  from  all  covenants  and  conditions  of 
his  lease,  except  the  covenant  to  pay  rent 
and  to  reside. 

If  in  any  land  district  the  Land  Board 
deems  any  Crown  land  (from  its  inferior 
soil  or  inaccessibility)  not  likely  to  be 
immediately  productive,  they  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,  open  it 
on  [terms  that  will  allow  the  tenants  to 
occupy  the  land  rent-free  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  the  first  ten  years  of  the  sixty-six 
years'  lease. 


RESIDENCE  AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under  the  two  last-mentioned  tenures,  the 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  improvements 
are : — 

Residence. — (1)  Must  commence  on  bush 
or  swamp  lands  within  four  years,  and  in  open 
or  partly  open  land  within  one  year,  from  the 
date  of  selection. 


(2)  Must  be  continuous  for  six  years  on 
bush  or  swamp  land,  and  for  seven  years 
on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  lands  occu- 
pied with  a  right  of  purchase. 

(3)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  on  renewable-lease  lands. 

The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with 
residence  in  certain  cases,  such  as  where  the 
selector  is  residing  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  living  with 
parents,  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Residence  implies  the  erection  of  a  habit- 
able house  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 
The  Governor  has  power  to  set  apart 
certain  areas  of  land  which  may  be  selected 
by  persons  who  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  may  be  represented  by  registered 
substitutes,  such  as  a  near  relation  who 
shall  reside  upon  it,  in  their  place,  and  make 
the  requisite  improvements,  subject  to 
special  regulations  which  the  Governor  shall 
lay  down. 

Improvements  which  must  be  made  are 
as  follows : — 

The  holdings  must  be  improved  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  value 
*  of  the  land  within  one  3^ear  from  the  date 
of  the  licence  or  lease  ;  within  two  years 
must  be  improved  to  the  amount  of 
another  10  per  cent.  ;  within  six  years 
must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all 
within  the  six  years.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  land  must  be  further  improved 
to  the  value  of  £1  for  every  acre  of  first- 
class  lands,  10s.  for  every  acre  of  second- 
class  lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  every  acre  of 
third-class  lands. 

Improvements  may  consist  of  reclamation 
from  swamps,  clearing  of  bush,  planting  with 
trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens, 
fencing,  draining,  making  roads,  wells, 
water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips,  em- 
bankments or  protective  works,  or  in  any 
way  improving  the  character  or  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  or  the  erection  of  any  building, 
etc.  ;  and  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of 
land  for  cropping,  or  clearing  and  ploughing 
for  laying  down  with  artificial  grasses,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase 
or  lease  of  blocks  of  land  by  associations, 
small  village  allotments,  homesteads  (100 
acres),  small  grazing-runs  (not  to  exceed 
20,000   acres),   pastoral  runs   (5,000  acres), 
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kauri-gum  lands,  flax-lands,  and  bush  and 
swamp  lands  (exemption  for  a  period  from 
rent  and  rates). 

Southern  Rhodesia 

The  total  area  of  the  unalienated  land  in 
Rhodesia,  excluding  native  reserves,  in 
districts  free  from  tsetse  fly,  is  upwards  of 
100,000,000  acres,  and  of  this  area  upwards 
of  48,000,000  acres  are  situated  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  average  price  of  land  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  became  a 
self-governing  unit  of  Empire  in  1923,  there 
are  two  large  owners  of  unoccupied  land  :  the 
Government  and  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  From  one  or  other  of  these  areas 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  have 
hitherto  been  obtainable  upon  the  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  By  purchase  outright,  with  easy 
occupation  conditions. 

(2)  Under  a  Permit  of  Occupation,  with 
the  option  of  purchase  by  instalments  at 
any  time  within  ten  years. 

Land  is  granted  for  stock-raising  in  the 
more  remote  districts  under  Permit  of 
Occupation  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  Personal  occupation  (or  by  European 

substitute)  for  5  years,  and  the 
possession  of  £1,500  to  £2,000  capital. 

(b)  The  payment  of  a  rent  calculated  at  the 

rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
purchase  price,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy. 

(c)  The  tenant  must,  within  12  months, 

place  on  the  land  not  less  than  5 

head  of  cattle  or  50  head  of  sheep 

for  each  500  acres. 

The  price  of  unimproved  land  in  selected 

areas  averages  from  7s.   to  20s.   per  acre, 

but  it  varies  considerably  according  to  its 

general  character,  and  also  to  its  proximity 

to  towns,  mines,  railways  and  markets. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  area  available,  for  settlement  in  the 
four  Provinces  of  the  Union  either  for  culti- 
vation, pasture  land,  or  town  and  village 
sites,  is  approximately  44,000,000  acres. 

The  passing  of  the  Land  Settlement  Act 
during  the  1912  session  of  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment brought  about  uniformity  of  practice 


in  the  various  Provinces  as  regards  the 
acquirement  and  disposal  of  land  suitable 
for  settlement  purposes.  Briefly,  the  mode 
of  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Crown  lands  and 
alienated  lands  that  have  since  been  re- 
acquired by  the  Government,  suitable  for 
farming  purposes,  are  cut  up  into  holdings 
of  useful  size  (which  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  district,  proximity -to  a  railway  line, 
cHmatic  and  soil  conditions,  etc.),  and  are  ad- 
vertised for  allotment  to  European  settlers. 
All  applications  received  are  considered  and 
dealt  with  on  their  merits  by  Land  Boards 
in  each  Province  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  these  Boards  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister  of  Lands  as  to 
which  applicant  should  be  allotted  the  farm 
applied  for.  In  the  event  of  there  being  two 
or  more  candidates  for  the  same  holding, 
with  equal  qualifications,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  ballot.  Allotments  are  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands  only  to  applicants  possess- 
ing the  prescribed  qualifications,  e.g.,  they 
must  be  18  years  of  age  at  least ;  possess 
qualifications  sufficient  for  utilising  the  land, 
the  subject  of  the  application ;  intend  in 
good  faith  to  occupy  personally  and  develop 
and  work  beneficially  the  said  holding  ;  be 
of  good  character  ;  possess  capital  sufiicient 
to  develop  and  work  the  holding  beneficially, 
or,  in  any  special  cases,  possess  such  amount 
of  capital  as,  after  report  by  the  Board,  the 
Minister  may  deem  fair  and  reasonable ; 
declare  that  they  will  develop  and  work  the 
holding  exclusively  for  their  own  benefit 
and  the  members  of  their  families,  if  any. 
As  far  as  possible  preference  is  given  to 
applicants  who  are  not  already  owners  of 
land. 

Farms  are  allotted  on  lease  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  the  rental  being  calculated  as 
follows :  For  the  first  year,  nil ;  for  the 
second  and  third  years  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  purchase  price  ;  and 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  at  the  rate  of 
3  J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  purchase  price. 
The  allottee  has  the  option  of  acquiring  the 
land  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  or  at  the  expiry  thereof,  on  terms  of 
conditional  purchase  lease  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years. 

Lists  of  farms  available,  with  full  particu- 
lars as  to  rental,  purchase  price,  and  instal- 
ments in  the  event  of  purchase,  are  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
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The  Land  Settlement  Act,  1912,  also  em- 
powers the  Minister  of  Lands  to  acquire 
private  land  on  behalf  of  persons  possessing 
the  qualifications  referred  to  above,  who  are 
prepared  to  contribute  forthwith  not  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  actual  purchase  price, 
and  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  Government  pays  the  balance  of 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  allots  the  holding 
to  the  applicant  on  conditional  purchase 
lease  for  twenty  years,  during  which  period 
the  balance  of  the  capital  plus  any  incidental 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  Minister  in 
connection  with  the  purchase,  transfer,  and 
allotment  of  the  land,  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  is  repaid  to  the  Government 
in  half-yearly  instalments.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  preliminary  lease  period  of  five 
years  as  is  given  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Crown  lands,  and,  therefore,  the  first  half- 
yearly  instalment  of  capital  and  interest  (the 
instalments  are  payable  in  advance)  becomes 
due  and  payable  on  the  date  the  lease  com- 
menceSj  which  is  the  date  transfer  of  the  land 
is  made  to  the  Government. 

Any  person  deciding  to  apply  to  the 
Government  specially  to  purchase  a  holding 
for  him  should  make  written  application  to 
the  Ministry  of  Lands,  giving  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  name,  situation,  extent 
and  price  of  the  land,  and  should  state  that 
in  the  event  of  the  application  being  granted 
he  is  prepared  to  contribute  forthwith  not 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land,  and  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  At  the  same  time  he  should  for- 
ward an  option  of  purchase  over  the  land, 
granted  by  the  registered  owner  thereof,  for 
a  period  of,  at  least,  six  weeks,  but  preferably 
for  a  longer  period.  The  option,  which 
should  be  in  favour  of  the  Minister,  should 
correctly  describe  the  land,  state  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  can  be  bought,  and  carry 
full  rights.  Applicants  should  also  furnish 
detailed  particulars  of  their  capital  (cash, 
stock,  farming  implements,  etc.)  on  the 
prescribed  form,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  various  districts 
or  direct  from  the  Department  of  Lands, 
Pretoria. 

All  applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  for  Lands,  Pretoria,  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Land 
Board  appointed  for  the  area  in  which  the 
land  is  situate.    No  assurance  is,  of  course, 


given  that  any  proposal  submitted  will  be 
entertained  by  the  Minister,  nor  does  the 
Government  refund  any  expenditure  in- 
curred by  the  applicant  in  connection  with 
the  application.  Each  proposal  is  dealt  with 
entirely  on  its  merits  and  decided  accordingly. 
It  might,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in 
cases  where  an  agreement  of  purchase  has 
already  been  entered  into  by  the  applicant, 
such  will  not  be  considered,  nor  will  applica- 
tions from  farmers  for  the  Minister  to  take 
over  their  farms  from  bondholders  and  sell 
such  farms  back  again  to  them  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  be  entertained.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  settle  persons  on  the  land  who  do 
not  alread}^  own  land,  but  who  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  and  are  able  to 
purchase  a  farm  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  and  personally  occupy  it  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  17  of  the  Act  also  empowers  the 
Minister  by  notice  in  the  Gazette  and  in  one 
or  more  oversea  newspapers,  to  offer  hold- 
ings for  allotment  to  applicants  from  oversea. 
Applications  for  allotment  of  holdings  under 
this  section  shall  be  lodged  with  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union,  who  is  em- 
powered in  respect  of  all  holdings  to  be 
allotted  under  this  section,  to  exercise  the 
functions  conferred  upon  the  Land  Boards. 

The  special  land  regulations  of  the  four 
Provinces  are  as  follows  : — 

CAPE    PROVINCE. 

The  disposal  of  Crown  lands  is  regulated 
by  various  Land  Acts  passed  between  1887 
and  1908.  The  areas  undisposed  of  are 
mostly  in  Namaqualand,  Calvinia,  Kenhardt 
and  Bechuanaland,  and  are  excellent  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  not  for  agriculture. 
The  price  varies  from  Is.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
morgen.  Crown  lands  are  put  up  to  auction 
at  an  upset  price,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  purchase  money  being  payable 
by  instalments.  The  Crown  reserves  all 
rights  to  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
found  on  the  land,  and  the  power  to  make 
public  roads,  etc.,  through  it.  By  the  Acts 
of  1891  and  1897,  Crown  land  may  also, 
under  special  circumstances,  be  let  on  lease 
by  public  auction  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  five  years.  The  Acts  of  1895  and  1908 
enable  a  person,  selected  from  the  applicants 
by  a  Land  Board,  to  rent  land  at  about  5 
per  cent,  of  its  capital  value  on  a  licence  for 
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five  years  ;  he  must  occupy  the  land,  and, 
on  expiration  of  the  licence,  may  purchase 
the  land  by  instalments  extending  over 
fifteen  years.  These  two  Acts  are  more 
especially  applicable  to  sheep  or  cattle  runs 
of  3,000  to  6,000  niorgen  {6,350  to  12,700 
acres) . 

SMALL    HOLDINGS. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  small  areas 
for    agricultural   purposes,*    the   law   is    as 


acres  or  more ;  that  he  applies  for  the  land 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit;  and  that  he 
does  not  hold  land  already  under  the  Act. 
When  applying,  he  must  deposit  with  the 
Civil  Commissioner  a  sum  equal  to  6d.  per 
acre,^  which  goes  in  diminution  of  the  first 
year's  payment,  or  is  returned  if  the  applica- 
tion is  refused. 

An  approved  applicant  receives  a  licence 
to  occupy  for  five  years  for  a  yearly  fee  equal 
to  one-twentieth  of  the  price  fixed  for  the 
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follows :  Grants  of  available  waste  Crown 
lands,  not  exceeding  250  nor  less  than  4 
morgen  in  extent,  and  not  being  forest  land, 
may  be  made  to  approved  applicants,  upon 
perpetual  quit  rent,  under  the  following 
conditions : — ^The  applicant,  who  must  ad- 
dress the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  division 
in  which  the  land  he  applies  for  is  situated, 
must  declare  that  he  is  21  years  of  age  or 
over :    that   he    is  not   the  owner  of  600 


land.  Within  six  months  he  must  personally 
reside  upon  his  ground,  and  within  two  years 
must  either  enclose  or  bring  under  cultiva- 
tion a  twentieth  part  of  the  holding.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  licence  and  fulfilment  of  all 
conditions,  the  licensee  obtains  a  title  deed 
on  quit  rent  tenure  at  an  annual  quit  rent 
equal  to  the  yearly  licence  fee. 

All    transactions    with    regard    to    land 
should  be  effected  through  properly  qualified 
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conveyancers,  as  they  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  "  Deeds  Registry  Office.?  The 
system  of  land  registration  in  South  Africa 
is  simple,  and  transfers  of  land  are  effected 
at  comparatively  small  cost. 

NATAL. 

Any  Crown  lands  (including  those  in  Zulu- 
land),  except  those  specially  set  apart  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  (see  below) 
may  be  declared  open  for  sale  in  freehold  to 
European  settlers  only  at  such  upset  prices 
as  the  Minister  of  Agrictdture  thinks  fit,  in 
lots  not  exceeding  2,000  acres  each,  but 
subject  to  certain  servitudes  connected  with 
roads,  railways,  minerals  (which  are  reserved 
to  the  Government),  and  outspan.  Applica- 
tions for  purchase  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Board,  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  accompanied  by  a  cash  deposit  of  £15 
for  the  survey  fees. 

The  purchaser,  or  his  nominee,  must  enter 
upon  beneficial  occupation  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  allotment,  and  within 
six  months  must  reside  on  the  land  for  nine 
months  in  every  year,  and  must  cultivate  it 
properly. 

The  purchase  money  is  paid  in  twenty 
equal  yearly  instalments,  the  first  being  due 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  date  of 
allotment.  On  payment  of  the  full  purchase 
money,  and  on  fulfilment  of  the  occupation 
conditions,  the  purchaser  obtains  a  freehold 
title  (fee  40s.  and  stamp  duty)  to  the  land. 
Unalienated  Crown  I^ands  may  also  be  sold 
by  auction. 

The  above  lands  are  also  available  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  by  European 
settlers  only  on  conditions  of  rent,  residence 
and  cultivation. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE. 

The  Government  may  buy  private  land 
for  settlement  purposes.  This  land  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  its 
quality,  and  let  on  lease  to  selectors  on  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  governing 
ordinary  Crown  lands.  Crown  lands  may  be 
similarly  dealt  with.  A  Land  Board  is  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  Acts ;  the  Board 
may  advance  money  to  a  selector  up  to  £60. 
An  irrigation  settlement  under  these  Acts 
has  been  established  at  Winterton,  on  the 
Little  Tugela. 


TRANSVAAL. 

The  disposal  of  Crown  land  in  the  Trans- 
vaal is  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
and  is  governed  by  the  Crown  Land  Disposal 
Ordinance,  1903.  Schedules  of  land  avail- 
able are  published  by  the  Department  of 
Lands  at  intervals,  and  these  give  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature  relating  to  valuation, 
size  of  holdings,  water  supply,  rentals,  dis- 
tance from  railway,  etc.  The  Crown  land 
at  present  available  is  for  the  most  part 
situate  some  considerable  distance  from 
railway  lines  and  from  markets,  and  it  is 
principally  suitable  for  stock  farming.  Allot- 
ments are  at  present  confined  to  residents 
over  18  years  of  age  within  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  necessity  for  personal 
inspection  of  holdings  before  application  is 
emphasised.  All  rights  to  minerals,  mineral 
products,  precious  stones,  mineral  oils, 
precious  and  base  metals,  are  reserved  to 
the  Crown.  No  financial  assistance  is  given 
to  settlers  to  commence  farming  operations 
or  to  improve  their  holdings.  The  price  of 
unimproved  land  varies  very  considerably 
according  to  the  district,  and  even  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  district.  The  usual 
form  of  title  offered  is  a  five  years*  lease 
carrying  an  option  of  purchase  during,  or 
at  the  expiration  of,  the  lease  by  instalments 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  rental 
for  the  first  and  second  years  is  calculated 
at  IJ  per  cent,  on  the  capital  valuation  of 
the  farm,  and  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
years  it  is  calculated  at  2J  per  cent.  If  the 
option  of  purchase  be  exercised,  the  instal- 
ments bear  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Personal 
occupation  is  insisted  upon. 

All  enquiries  with  regard  to  land  in  the 
Transvaal  Province  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  for  I^ands,  Department  of 
Lands,  Pretoria. 

ORANGE    FREE    STATE. 

The  disposal  of  Crown  land  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  is  governed  by  Act  13  of  1908. 
There  is  very  little  Crown  land  in  the 
Province  at  the  present  time,  as  most  of 
the  farms  are  vested  in  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  constituted  under  the  Letters  Patent 
granting  Responsible  Government  to  the 
old  Orange  River  Colony. 

Under  the  above  Act,  the  Governor  is 
empowered  to  let  any  Crown  land  on  lease 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years ;  he 
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may  also  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  any 
Crown  land  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  be 
occupied  as  a  separate  farm.  The  minerals 
are  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  no  com- 
pensation is  paid  for  any  improvements 
effected  except  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment to  be  entered  into  prior  to  the  effecting 
of  such  improvements. 

The  procedure  which  is  usually  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  leasing  of  land  under 
the  Act  is  to  call  for  public  tenders,  prefer- 
ence being  given  in  the  acceptance  of  tenders 
from  persons  who  own  no  other  land. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE. 

All  particulars  as  to  land  available  for 
disposal  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Surveyor-General,  Bloemfontein.  The 
Government  may  grant  small  loans  to 
Farmers'  Associations  and  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  Merino  sheep  and 
Angora  goats,  and  for  the  construction  of 
dams,  and  for  making  improvements,  or  the 
purchase  of  live  stock,  or  agricultural 
machinery  or  land. 

South -West  Africa 

In  South-West  Africa  it  was  not  found 
practicable  to  continue  the  German  Land 
Settlement  scheme,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Act  governing  land  settlement  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  with  certain  modifications, 
has  been  appHed. 

The  total  area  of  South- West  Africa  is 
approximately  83,000,000  hectares,  of  which 
13,353,000  hectares  were  alienated,  or  in 
process  of  alienation,  during  the  German 
regime,  and  3,967,000  hectares  have  been 
so  treated  since  the  country  was  taken  over 
by  the  Union  Government. 

The  tenure  granted  is  a  five  years'  lease, 
which  carries  an  option  of  purchase  at  a 
price  fixed  when  the  lease  is  entered  into. 
No  rent  is  payable  during  the  first  year  ; 
2  per  cent,  per  annum,  calculated  on  the 
purchase  price,  is  payable  during  the  second 
and  third  years  ;  and  3 J  per  cent,  per  annum 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  In  terms 
of  Proclamation  No.  197  of  1921  (Union), 
the  Administrator  may  authorise  the  re- 
mission of  rentals  accruing  during  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  lease  period,  provided 
the  lessee  has  during  the  first  and  second 
years,  respectively,  effected  satisfactory  per- 


manent improvements  on  the  holding,  and 
has  otherwise  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  lease.  Such  improvements  will  not,  how- 
ever, include  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  out  of  moneys  advanced  by  the 
Government. 

The  lease,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years,  may  be  renewed,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years,  in  which  event  rent  becomes 
payable  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
calculated  on  the  purchase  price. 

The  purchase  price  of  a  holding  may  be 
paid  at  any  time,  provided  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  lease 
have  been  complied  with,  but  notwith- 
standing such  payment,  the  settler  is  not 
entitled  to  obtain  transfer  of  his  holding  into 
his  name  until  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  lease  has  expired. 
This  provision  can  only  be  departed  from  in 
very  special  circumstances. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   SETTLERS. 

Settlers  holding  leases  from  the  Govern- 
ment may  apply  for  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  holdings.  The  extent 
of  the  assistance  that  may  be  granted  is  as 
follows  : — 

{a)  The  Administrator  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Land  Board,  ad- 
vance not  exceeding  £750  to  a 
settler  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
stock,  implements,  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  developing  of  his 
holding.  Advances  under  this  head 
are  repayable  within  a  period  of  five 
years,  interest  being  charged  thereon 
in  the  meantime  at  the  rate  of  4  J 
per  cent,  per  annum.  If  expended 
on  draught  animals,  implements,  or 
equipment,  advances  become  repay- 
able in  seven  half-yearly  instalments, 
the  first  of  these  being  payable  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  advance.  Stock,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  acquired,  or  to  be 
acquired,  must  be  approved  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government, 
and  only  on  such  approval  can  pay- 
ment be  made  by  the  Department. 
Further,  only  such  specified  items 
appearing  in  a  settler's  application 
form,    as    the    Land    Board    may 
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approve,  may  be  acquired.  No 
advances  in  cash  can  be  made. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  on  the  recom- 

mendation of  the  Land  Board,  make 
advances  to  enable  a  settler  to  make 
permanent  improvements  on  his 
holding,  e.g.,  house,  fencing,  bore- 
hole, dam,  well,  etc.,  and  add  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  valuation  of  the 
holding.  The  rents,  or  instalments 
of  purchase  price,  as  the  case  may 
be,  payable  on  the  holding,  are 
increased  accordingly.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  which  is  advanced 
for  house-building  is  £400. 

(c)  The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank,  with 

the    approval   of   the   Department, 
grants  loans  to  settlers  for  develop- 
ment purposes  such  as  fencing,  dip- 
ping tanks,  etc. 
The  foregoing  has  been  amended  to  the 
effect  that  subject  to  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  remission  of  rent  due  in  respect  of 
the  second  and  third  years'  lease  period  : — 
{a)  In  cases  of  advances  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  large,  stock,  the  interest  due 
on  such  advances,  together  with  the 


capital  sum  advanced,  may  be  re- 
paid at  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  advance 
was  made. 
(b)  In   cases   of   advances   made  for  the 
purchase   of   small  breeding  stock, 
interest  on  such  advances  may  be 
paid   in   arrear,   together   with  the 
first  instalment  of  the  advance,  i.e., 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  advance  was  made. 
Notwithstanding    the     ample    assistance 
granted  to  settlers  by  the  Government,  ex- 
perience  has   shown   that   it   is   quite   im- 
possible for  a  settler  to  make  a  success  of 
farming  in  this  country  unless  he  has  some 
capital  of  his  own. 

Grown  Colonies 

It  is  only  possible  to  mention  here  the 
conditions  of  land  purchase  and  tenure  in  a 
few  of  the  tropical  Colonies  of  the  Empire. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  of  these 
Colonies  coloured  labour  is  almost  entirely 
substituted  for  white,  and  both  capital  and 
local    experience    are    necessary    before    an 
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efficient  start  can  be  made  by  even  a  trained 
European  agriculturist  or  pastoralist.  The 
experienced  estate  manager  or  planter  has, 
however,  a  wonderful  field  open  to  him  in 
the  following  Crown  Colonies. 

KENYA. 

In  Kenya  Colony  it  was  decided  by  the 
Government,  as  far  back  as  1912-13,  that  no 
more  free  grants  of  land  should  be  made,  but 
that  Crown  lands  should  be  leased  for  periods 
of  99  years.  At  first  a  licence  is  issued,  under 
which  the  annual  rent  is  about  10  cents  an 
acre.  Then  a  lease  is  granted  after  occupa- 
tion has  been  effected.  The  period  of  99 
years  is  divided  into  three  equal  divisions 
of  33 J  years  each.  The  rent  for  the  first 
period  is  10  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  For 
the  second  period  it  is  1  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  land,  with  all  improvements, 
assessed  at  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the 
first  period.  Then  for  the  last  33J  years 
of  the  lease  it  is  2  per  cent,  on  the  value 
calculated  in  the  same  manner. 

MALAY    STATES. 

Land  in  the  Malay  States  suitable  for 
tropical  plantations  (such  as  coco-nuts  and 
rubber)  can  be  acquired  on  very  advantag- 
eous terms.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Penin- 
sula, which  is  less  developed  than  the  west 
coast,  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Pahang  grants  land  in  blocks  of  2,000  acres 
on  specially  low  terms  to  approved  appli- 
cants. Titles  in  perpetuity  are  granted,  and 
the  initial  quit  rent  is  10  cents  (2.8  pence) 
per  acre  per  annum,  rising  in  ten  years  to 
the  maximum  rent  per  acre  of  1  dollar 
(2s.  4d.).  These  terms  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  noted  that  no  premium  is  charged 
on  the  land  granted,  but  merely  the  cost  of 
survey  and  setting  up  boundary  stones.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  rent  on  first- 
class  land  is  2s.  4d.  per  acre  for  the  first  six 
years,  and  thereafter  9s.  4d.  per  annum. 
On  second-class  lands  the  quit  rent  is  2s.  4d. 
for  the  first  six  years,  and  7s.  per  acre  after- 
wards. The  survey  fees  amount  to  about 
/50  on  a  block  of  500  acres. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  AND  HONDURAS. 

The  unallotted  area  of  Crown  land  in 
British  Guiana  has  been  estimated  at  88,840 
square  miles.  A  great  portion,  however,  is, 
as  already  stated,  covered  with  forest.  This 
must    be   cleared,    and   the   land  must   be 


drained  before  the  soil  can  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  I^ands  are  sold  or  leased 
for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes  in  lots 
of  25  acres  or  more.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  lots  which  may  be  leased  or  pur- 
chased. The  upset  price  of  sale  is  50  cents 
(2s.  Id.)  an  acre,  and  tracts  of  5  acres  may 
be  obtained  as  homesteads  at  this  price,  the 
conditions  being  residence  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  whole  area  within  ten  years.  A 
provisional  title  is  granted  for  these  until 
the  expiry  of  the  ten  years'  limit.  The  rent 
of  lands  leased  or  held  under  licences  of 
occupancy  is  5  cents  (2Jd.)  an  acre  per 
annum ;  the  licensee  must  cultivate  or 
beneficially  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  land 
within  two  years.  Leases  for  ninety-nine 
years  are  issued  for  tracts  not  exceeding 
2,000  acres  in  area  to  planting  rubber — free 
of  rent  for  first  ten  years,  20  cents  (lOd.)  per 
acre  for  the  next  five  years,  and  50  cents  M 
(2s.  Id.)  per  acre  thereafter,  with  the  right  m 
to  purchase  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  first 
ten  years  if  the  condition  as  to  planting  sixty 
trees  per  acre  on  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
land  each  year  has  been  carried  out.  m 

In  British  Honduras  the  total  number  of  f 
acres  granted  is  about  2,787,367,  and  there 
remain  ungranted  about  1,949,132  acres, 
much  of  which,  though  admirably  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes,  is  difficult  of  access, 
rendering  the  construction  of  roads  essential 
before  the  land  can  be  profitably  taken  up 
and  placed  under  cultivation. 

The  usual  sale  price  of  Crown  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  3.50  dollars  an  acre, 
including  cost  of  survey,  and  land  can  be 
rented  at  25  cents  an  acre,  but  these  rates 
may  be  increased  or  reduced  as  circumstances 
seem  to  justify.  Land  served  by  the  railway 
is  sold  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  certain 
proportion  be  put  into  cultivation  within  a 
stated  time.  To  persons  who  are  prepared  to 
comply  with  such  special  conditions  as  the 
Governor-in-Council  may  determine  in  each 
case,  as,  for  example,  the  survey  of  the  land, 
if  unsurveyed,  fencing  the  land  in  a  per- 
manent manner,  bringing  a  portion  of  the 
area  into  cultivation  within  a  given  time, 
expending  capital  in  the  erection  of  machinery 
or  buildings,  or  in  any  other  manner  calcu- 
lated to  develop  or  promote  the  resources  or 
industries  of  the  Colony,  land  can  be  bought 
or  leased  at  practically  nominal  prices.  (See 
also  under  AgricuUure,  Pastoral  Industry,  etc.) 
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THE  term  British  Malaya  is  a  geographi- 
cal expression  signifying  the  whole  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  all  of  which  is 
now  under  British  influence.  This  huge 
territory  is  divided,  politically,  into  the 
Straits  Settlements,  which  is  a  Crown 
Colony  ;  the  Federated  Malay  States,  which 
are  administered  by  British  Residents  ;  the 
non-federated,  or  Native  Malay  States,  the 
suzerainty  over  which  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  Siam  in  1909  and  which  are  ruled 
by  native  Sultans  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
British  General  Adviser  ;  and  the  small  out- 
lying islands  of  the  Cocos-Keeling  group, 
Christmas  Island,  Labuan,  and  the  little 
Protected  State  of  Brunei  (iju.).  The  total 
area  is  53,325  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion 3,132,629. 

ACQUISITION    OF   SINGAPORE. 

In  1819  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  an  official 
of  the  British  East  India  Company,  fore- 
seeing the  great  commercial  as  well  as  poHti- 
cal  advantages  of  the  island  of  Singapore, 
situated  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  East, 
where  the  Straits  of  Malacca  divide  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  China  Sea,  acquired 
it  by  purchase  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore 
with  the  object  of  exercising  an  influence 
which  would  tend  to  check  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  this  time 
slowly  gaining  an  almost  complete  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


The  East  India  Compan}^  had,  in  1786,  at 
the  instance  of  Captain  lyight,  acquired  the 
island  of  Penang,  situated  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Malacca  Strait,  from  the 
Sultan  of  Kedah,  as  well  as  Bencoolen,  and 
other  small  settlements  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  which,  in  1825,  were  exchanged 
with  the  Dutch  for  the  remainder  of  Malacca, 
of  which  they  had  previously  owned  a  part. 

These  possessions  were,  however,  out  of  the 
main-stream  of  commerce,  and  offered  but 
few  facilities  for  the  extension  of  trade,  or 
for  checking  the  growth  of  Dutch  influence 
over  the  whole  archipelago ;  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  Singapore,  which  was  not 
sanctioned  for  several  years  by  either  the 
British  Government  or  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  formed  the 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  British 
influence  in  Malaya. 

Singapore  was  flnally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1824,  and  some  few  years  later 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal  (see  Indian  Empire). 
This  colony,  together  with  the  remaining 
Straits  Settlements,  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  Crown  possessions.  The 
Straits  Settlements  consist  of  Province 
Wellesley  ;  the  Dindings,  consisting  of  the 
island  of  Pangkor  and  a  strip  of  coast  on  the 
mainland  of  the  Peninsula  ;  Singapore  Island, 
in  the  extreme  south  ;  and  Malacca,  one  of 
the  oldest  European  settlements  in  Malaya, 
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which  originally  belonged  to  the  Portuguese, 
from  1511  to  1640,  then  to  the  Dutch,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  and  restored  by  the 
British,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Empire  in 
return  for  Bencoolen  and  the  other  small 
British  settlements  in  Sumatra. 

Included  in  the  administration  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  also  the  Cocos  Islands, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  small  islands 
situated  about  200  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Java,  Christmas  Island  (1889),  Brunei,  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and 
the  island  of  I^abuan,  which  was  annexed 
in  1907.  The  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
Native  States  of  Malaya,  and  British  North 
Borneo  are  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who  is 
also  *'  High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay 
States." 

The   Malay   States 

Following  the  natural  line  of  Imperial 
expansion,  the  small  Straits  Settlements, 
scattered  along  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  the  Peninsula,  gradually  extended  their 
influence  inland,  until  the  horribly  mis- 
governed native  territories  surrounding  them 
either    themselves    asked    for    British    pro- 


tection, or  willingly  agreed  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  a  Political  Resident. 

The  campaign  known  as  the  Perak  War 
was  of  short  duration,  and  was  caused  by  the 
murder  of  the  first  British  Resident  in  this 
State.  It  was  not  the  result  of  a  discon- 
tented populace  but  the  crime  of  a  Rajah  who 
felt  his  power  declining.  Of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  the  Empire  has  every  reason 
to  feel  proud,  for  not  only  were  no  portions 
of  this  huge  territory,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  28,225  square  miles,  acquired  by 
bloody  conquest,  but  in  many  instances 
the  population  cried  loudly  for  British  pro- 
tection; and  who  will  wonder  when  it  is 
known  that  in  one  state  nearly  every  girl 
became,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  plaything 
of  the  Raja  or  the  local  chief,  and  the 
wife  of  a  debtor  was  taken  as  real  estate  ; 
and  in  another  no  fewer  than  forty  exe- 
cutions were  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
one  month,  while  internecine  warfare  was  in 
all  parts  rife. 

The  State  of  Perak  came  under  British 
protection  in  1874,  Selangor  in  1874,  the 
Negri  Sembilan  in  1874  (this  State  was 
formed  by  the  incorporation  of  Sungei  Ujong 
and  other  small  Malay  States  under  the 
name    of    "  The    Negri    Sembilan "),    and 
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Pahang   in    1888.      These   states    federated 
under  British  protection  in  1897. 

Each  State  is  nominally  ruled  by  its 
native  Sultan  and  his  Council,  but  is  in 
reality  governed  very  largely  by  the  British 
Resident,  who  directs  the  District  Political 
Officers  and  looks  for  instructions  to  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay  States. 
Previously  to  the  extension  of  British  pro- 
tection over  these  States  they  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  Siam  by  the  Eastern 
custom  of  annually  offering  the  "  Bunga 
Mas,"  or  Golden  Flower,  which  is  really 
more  a  mark  of  respect  from  a  weaker  to  a 
stronger  power  than  a  sign  of  the  absolute 
surrender  of  autonomy. 

THE   FEDERATION. 

When  the  Malay  States  first  came  under 
British  protection  they  were  each  adminis- 


tered by  a  Resident,  and  were  pohtically  and 
financially  separate  units,  being  subject  only 
to  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  This  arrange- 
ment worked  well  for  many  years,  but  gradu- 
ally the  States  of  Perak  and  Selangor  de- 
veloped to  an  incredible  extent,  far  out- 
distancing their  less  fortunate  neighbours. 
In  1894  the  total  trade  of  these  two  States 
amounted  to  over  50,000,000  dollars,  whereas 
in  the  same  year  the  total  commerce  of  the 
Negri  Sembilan  and  other  States  did  not 
amount  to  10,000,000  dollars.  The  result 
was  that  the  two  wealthy  States  were  able 
not  only  to  support  the  expenses  of  their 
own  administration,  and  to  construct  rail- 
ways, hospitals,  roads,  and  other  public 
works,  but  also  to  show  an  annual  surplus 
of  revenue  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  was  invested  in  safe  Indian  securities, 
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while  the  neighbou  ing  States  were  only  just 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government, 
and  could  not  construct  railways  or  public 
works  of  any  description,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  increase  their  rate  of  development. 
This,  briefly,  was  the  cause  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Protected  Malay  States.     Perak 


SAKAI,     OR     ABORIGINES 

and  Selangor  had  revenues  which  exceeded 
the  expenditure,  and  the  other  States  could 
make  but  little  headway  owing  to  their  want 
of  capital.  To  bring  about  more  equal  de- 
velopment all  the  States  were  united,  the 
two  wealthy  lending  to  the  needy,  and  having 
a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 
So  well  has  this  arrangement  worked  that 


the    commerce    of    Malaya    has    increased 
literally  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

THE   NATIVE   STATES. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  States  now  federated 
under  British  protection,  the  five  Native 
States:  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan, Trengganu, 
and  Perils,  were  more  or  less 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  Siam  until,  in  1909,  that 
country  ceded  the  suzerainty 
to  Great  Britain,  thus  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
became  a  British  Protectorate. 
These  Native  States,  which 
have  a  total  area  of  24,500 
square  miles,  are  far  behind 
both  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Federated  States  in 
their  degree  of  civilisation, 
exploitation  and  commerce. 
Although  they  are  ruled  en- 
tirely b}^  their  own  native  Sul- 
tans or  Chiefs,  British  Agents 
are  stationed  in  each  state, 
but  their  work  is  principally 
advisory  and  their  influence 
is  exerted  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  autocratic  Eastern 
rule  which  come  within  their 
respective  spheres. 

PENINSULA    AND 
PEOPLE. 

This  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  includes  the  whole  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  which 
consists  of  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land  464  miles  in  length 
and  nowhere  more  than  216 
miles  in  breadth,  which  is  the 
most  southern  extremity  of 
the  Continent  of  Asia.  The 
Peninsula  is  very  mountainous. 
Its  highest  peak  is  Gunong 
Tahan,  7,186  ft.,  where  a  hill 
station  is  situated.  Its  longest 
river  is  the  Pahang,  which  extends  for  a  dis- 
tance of  330  miles.  Except  where  it  has 
been  mined  or  cultivated,  a  dense  tropical 
forest  covers  the  whole  country,  including 
the  hills.  In  spite  of  its  being  so  close  to 
the  Equator,  its  climate  is  not  oppressively 
hot,  for  it  has  the  sea  all  round  it,  and 
a   breeze   is   always    blowing    either    from 
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The   Straits   Settlements 

This  Crown  Colony  includes  Singapore, 
Penang  Island,  Province  Wellesley,  the  Din- 
dings — consisting  of  Pangkor  Island  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  mainland  territory — and 
Malacca.  It  has  its  own  oversea  dependen- 
cies in  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  a  coral 
group  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  route  from 
Colombo  to  Australia,  and  Christmas  Island, 
which  is  famous  for  its  enormous  phosphate 
deposits.  The  total  area  of  the  whole  Colony 
is,  however,  only  1,600  square  miles,  but  the 
population  number  over  883,769  and  the 
shipping  trade  is  very  large. 

The  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
also  High  Commissioner  for  Mala^-a  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  British  sphere  in  and 
around  the  Islands  of  Borneo  and  Labuan 
[q.v.). 

SINGAPORE 

This  island,  which  lies  almost  on  the 
Equator  and  possesses  a  very  hot  and  damp 
climate,  has  an  area  of  about  217  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  mixed  races  num- 
bering  418,358.      The   town   of   Singapore, 


the  sea  or  from  the  mountains.  Its 
most  ancient  inhabitants  still  sur- 
viving arelfthe  negrito  and  semi- 
negrito  Sakai,  a  dark-brown-skinned 
race  of  jungle-dwellers.  The  Malays, 
who  are,  in  point  of  antiquity,  the 
second  race  in  the  Peninsula,  colon- 
ised it  from  Sumatra  about  500 
years  ago;  and  brought  to  it  their 
own  name,  which  is  probably  Sans- 
krit, and  given  to  them  by  a 
Sanskrit-using  Aryan  race  from 
India  who  found  the  Malays  in  the 
mountainous  country  (Sk.  Malaya)  of 
Sumatra.  The  Chinese  and  Indians 
have  maintained  trading  relations 
with  the  Malays  for  many  centuries, 
and,  since  British  protection,  have 
come  to  live  in  the  Peninsula  in 
ever-increasing  numbers. 

The  chief  seaports  for  ocean-going 
traffic  are  Singapore  (18,000,000  tons 
a  year)  and  Pahang  (8,500,000  tons) 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Port 
Swettenham  (1,500,000  tons)  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 
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which  is  the  capital,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  place  of  residen:e  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  whole  of  Malaya. 

The  Port  of  Singapore  ranks  next  to 
London  and  Hong-Kong  in  the  average 
amount  of  European  shipping  annually 
entering  and  clearing.  About  12,000  vessels 
use  this  port  every  year.  It  is  the  maritime 
junction  for  steamers  going  to  and  from 
Europe,  the  Far  East  and  Australasia.  It 
is  famous  as  one  of  the  first  free  ports  in  the 


operations  in  the  Far  East  and  also  in  the 
Australasian  and  Indian  waters.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  great 
dockyard  and  naval  base  on  this  Island, 
which  has  long  been  called  "  The  Gibraltar 
of  the  East." 

There  is  no  distinctly  defined  European 
residential  quarter  in  the  town  of  Singapore  ; 
the  houses  of  the  officials  and  merchants  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  some  miles  from 
the  native  town  and  the  business  quarter. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  many  fine  residences  is 
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world.  The  average  annual  tonnage  of 
shipping  which  enters  and  clears  amounts 
to  approximately  18,000,000  tons,  and  it  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  principal  British 
Naval  Stations  of  the  East.  From  the 
strategical  point  of  view  it  has  a  position 
unequalled  in  this  part  of  the  world,  because 
it  possesses  all  the  geographical  essentials 
of  a  naval  base  :  (1)  it  is  sheltered  and  can 
be  naturally  defended  ;  (2)  encloses  a  fine 
harbour  and  anchorage  ;  (3)  commands  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  one  of  the  great  but 
narrow  thoroughfares  of  the  sea ;  and  (4) 
is  conveniently  situated  in  relation  to  naval 


not  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds,  gay 
with  the  growth  of  the  tropics,  and  many 
are  perched  upon  tiny  green-covered  hills 
in  all  parts  of  this  small  island.  From  the 
French  windows  of  these  houses  a  wonderful 
coup  d'oeil  of  variegated  colouring  stretches 
around.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine, 
when  sitting  in  the  cool  shady  retreats  of  the 
grounds  of  these  English  homes  in  the  East, 
with  nothing  to  disturb  the  quietude  except 
the  swish  of  a  bird  or  the  distant  hooting  of 
a  steamer's  syren,  the  knotty  problems 
which  confront  the  rulers  of  the  great  native 
city  at  the  water's  edge,  with  its  teeming 
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Asiatic  population  of  351,355,  composed  of 
many  nationalities  speaking  many  tongues, 
the  principal  being  Chinese,  Dyaks,  Malays, 
Siamese  and  Indians. 

Enter  either  the  Kampong  China  (Chinese 
quarter)  the  Kampong  KHng,  or  the  Kam- 
pong Siam,  and  the  European  streets,  houses, 
wharves,  and  general  aspect  disappear  en- 
tirely, and  yet  there  is  a  certain  cleanliness 
and  order  which  marks  the  difference  between 
British  rule  and  that  of  the  Oriental.  Go 
into  the  worst  portions  of  Singapore  and  you 
will  not  see  anything  which  raises  the  nause- 
ous feeling  often  choked  back  with  difficulty 
in  populous  comers  of  the  "  Flowery  Land." 
The  miles  of  narrow  streets  bordered  by  semi- 
native  houses  and  bazaars,  gay  with  banners 
decorated  with  dragons,  elephants  and  devices 
innumerable,  contain  no  fewer  than  350,000 
Asiatics,  who  live  in  happiness  and  comfort, 
compared  to  the  state  of  semi-slavery  in 
which  they  existed  in  China  and  Siam.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  every  year  the 
native  population  of  Singapore,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  is 
swollen  by  the  immigration  of  thousands  of 
Chinese,  Indians,  Malays  from  the  Protected 


States,  and  many  other  ^nationalties,  who 
are  beginning  to  look  upon  Singapore  as  the 
commercial  and  social  Mecca  of  the  world. 

In  the  East,  news  travels  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  at  Seoul,  at  Bangkok,  Canton 
or  Pekin,  the  whispered  word  goes  round. 
The  freedom,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the 
natives  of  Singapore  are  told  in  the  puzzling 
phraseology  of  the  story-teUers  in  the  bazaars, 
which  are  the  news  bureaux  of  every  city  in 
the  East ;  and,  even  as  Hong-Kong  and 
Shanghai  grow  in  favour  among  Chinese,  so 
does  Singapore  and  British  Malaya  among 
Celestials  in  the  populous  island  of  Hainan, 
and  the  city  of  Swatow.  Although  the 
wealth  of  the  native  merchants  of  Singapore 
is  always  magnified,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  masses  exaggerated,  in  every  town  in 
which  the  story  is  told  by  bazaar  raconteurs, 
the  tale  goes  on  and  bears  fruit  in  the  annual 
stream  of  immigration. 

Pass  through  the  Kampong  China,  where 
silks  are  ever3rwhere  displayed  from  the  stall- 
like shops,  into  the  other  native  quarters, 
for  almost  every  race  has  its  "  Kampong," 
and  the  sandal-wood-perfumed  atmosphere 
will   mingle   pleasantly   with  the   odour   of 
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burning  joss-stick  and  rose-water  ;  Benares 
brass  work  will  be  shown  instead  of  crude 
paintings  on  silk  or  tin  ;  then  Siamese  pot- 
tery, ivory  carvings,  and  curios  innumerable 
(some  of  which  bear  the  hall-mark  of  Bir- 
mingham) will  be  shown  by  the  pestering 
native  shopkeepers.  All  the  products  of  the 
East,  from  birds  of  bright  plumage  in  wooden 
cages  to  dainty  silver  models,  cloisonne  work, 
stone  Buddhas,  coloured  beetles,  and  the 
curious  ornaments  of  Confucius,  are  displayed 
in  the  tazaars  of  Singapore.      Chinese  signs. 


Chinese.  Klings,  covered  by  a  few  rags,  and 
Malays  jostle  the  more  often  well-dressed 
Chinamen,  and  occasionally  a  turbaned 
native  of  Northern  India  may  be  seen. 

When  the  native  towns  of  Singapore,  with 
their  miles  of  gay  bazaars,  dingy  semi-native 
houses,  shops,  and  crowded  waters,  with 
jostling  Javanese  boatmen,  have  been  seen 
and  studied,  it  becomes  a  wonder  how  the 
whole  is  so  well  governed  and  regulated. 
Wherever  Asiatics,  and  especially  Chinese, 
congregate,  there  are  problems  which  never 
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written  on  long  boards  and  coloured  banners, 
give  the  truly  celestial  picturesqueness  to  the 
native  streets,  and,  as  in  Hong-Kong,  humor- 
ous announcements  are  by  no  means  wanting, 
"comee  to  me,  me  honest  man,"  "no  swindle 
here,"  "  you  can  cheate  me,"  "  I  no  spitee  on 
clothes  when  washen,"  are  specimens  of  the 
highly  attractive  advertisements  which  adorn 
the  portions  of  the  Kampong  China  most 
frequented  by  curio-hunters. 

The  jabbering  in  the  bazaars  is  quite  be- 
yond description  ;  the  easily  learnt  Malay 
patois  is  shouted  from  every  side,  with  a  con- 
siderable   mixture    of    the    less    intelligible 


arise  in  the  administration  of  either  white 
or  black  settlements.  On  several  occa- 
sions thousands  of  natives  in  Singapore 
have  commenced  rioting  over  practically 
nothing  at  all,  and  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  problems  which  almost  daily  have 
to  be  solved  in  the  administration  of 
this  Colony  need  both  a  good  judgment  and 
a  firm  hand. 

The  rural  portions  of  this  small  island  are 
hilly  and  well-wooded.  The  rainfall  averages 
over  100  inches  a  year,  and  the  foliage  is 
perennial.  The  railway  to  Bangkok  (capital 
of  Siam)  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  in 
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July,    1918.      This    line    passes    through    a 
portion  of  the  Malay  States  ij.v.). 

PENANG, 

Next  to  Singapore  in  commercial  import- 
ance comes  the  Island  of  Penang,  with  its 
strip  of  coast  on  the  mainland  of  the  penin- 
sula called  Province  Wellesley.  The  island 
is  distant  from  the  shore  about  2  miles,  and 
has  for  its  capital  Georgetown,  a  port  which 
enjoys  considerable  trade  with  the  protected 
States.    During  recent  times  Penang  and  the 


The  population  of  Penang  is  162,144,  and 
of  Province  Wellesley  130,341.  The  most 
numerous  are  the  Chinese,  followed  in  order 
by  Indians  and  Malays.  The  Europeans 
number  about  1,400. 

From  Penang  a  railway — the  first  link 
of  which  is  a  steam  ferry  to  the  main- 
land— runs  through  to  Singapore  and  other 
places  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay 
States.  A  junction  has  also  been  made 
with  the  Siamese  lines,  and  the  journey 
to  Bangkok  occupies  about  40  hours.    Pre- 
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whole  of  Malaya  have  been  favoured  by  the 
rapid  development  of  rubber  cultivation, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  the  general  commerce  of  the  Settlements 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Federated  States. 
Georgetown  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
more  than  doubled  its  maritime  commerce, 
and  is  now  a  port  of  considerable  importance. 
The  development  of  the  Federated  States 
has  already  done  much,  and  is  destined  to 
<lo  more,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
Penang,  which  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 


vious  to  1918,  this  journey  occupied  six 
days  by  sea.  ^^  1 

Georgetown,  which  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  headland  of  Penang  Island,  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  city,  possessing  a  fine 
sea-front,  several  busy  European  thorough- 
fares and  many  shops,  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, in  addition  to  a  most  picturesque 
Chinese  town.  There  are  several  good  hotels 
and  a  tramway  service. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  on 
Penang  Island  is  the  Chinese  temple  at  Ayer 
Itam,    which    is     approached    through    an 
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unprepossessing  collection  of  squalid  huts, 
and  the  granite  stairway  alone  leads  the 
traveller  to  suppose  that  to  follow  its  mas- 
sive steps  must  reveal  something  worth  see- 
ing.    Surmounting  them  one  reaches  a  wall, 
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and,  passing  through  its  gates,  realises  at 
once  that  here  is  not  a  temple,  but  a  series  of 
many  temples,  built  in  terraces  up  the  hill. 
On  the  lowest  tier  is  the  pool  where  lie, 
inactive  until  you  buy  for  them  a  bunch  of 
green    kangkong   herb,    dozens    of    amiable 

*  F.M.S.  Railway  Guide 


tortoises.*  Above  is  the  gold-fish  pool  sur- 
rounded by  marigold,  rose,  gaillardia  and 
chrysanthemum  in  pots.  Looking  up  the 
hill  one  sees,  stretching  up  and  up  con- 
tinually, the  ramping  roofs,  the  raking 
gables  of  Chinese  temple  architecture.  On 
the  walls  are  lettered  tablets  in  royal  blue. 
The  boulders  of  the  hill  are  incised  with 
Chinese  characters  in  red.  On  every  hand 
are  shrines.  Brass  blazes  in  sunlight,  or 
warms  the  shadows,  in  urns  and  jars  and 
gongs  and  vessels  of  all  shapes.  Temple 
surpasses  temple.  In  one  a  solemn  figure 
broods  and  compels  reverence.  In  another 
laughs  a  jolly  god,  and  you,  in  turn,  smile  at 
his  jovial  countenance.  Side  by  side  sit 
hideous  and  gigantic  demons,  crushing  the 
wicked  under  foot.  Everywhere  is  Buddha — 
Buddha  brass,  Buddha  alabaster,  Buddha 
gold  leaf,  but  always  Buddha  mysteriously 
at  peace.  From  the  very  top  of  tops  you 
look  down  again  across  the  flamboyant 
roofs  and  see  Penang  beneath  you,  a  sea  of 
waving  palm  tops.  At  length,  having  wan- 
dered where  you  will,  you  are  invited  to 
drink  a  cup  of  complimentary  tea,  and  the 
visitors'  book  is  laid  before  you,  full  of 
famous  names.  On  the  walls  of  the  tea- 
room hang  the  signatures  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Admiral  Togo  and  Chulalonkorn 
of  Siam.  It  is  explained  to  you  how  each 
race  of  Buddhists  has  here  its  own  temple, 
Siamese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Burmese,  or 
Singhalese. 

THE    BINDINGS. 

This  portion  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
includes  the  Island  of  Pangkor  and  a  small 
strip  of  coast  territory  on  the  mainland  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  the  most  backward  of 
the  Settlements  and  contains  no  towns 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  not  served  by  the 
Malay  States  Railways  and  is  of  minor  com- 
mercial importance.  Much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Dindings  and  Malacca,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Federated  States,  is  covered  with 
dense  forest  through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate.  Even  for  one  mounted  on  a 
friendly  elephant,  with  a  number  of  native 
followers,  the  constant  use  of  the  kriss  for 
cutting  off  branches  of  trees,  which  threaten 
to  sweep  even  the  flies  from  the  back  of  the 
elephant,  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  most 
parts  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  in  the  Federated 
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MALAYS     FISHING     IN     THE     STRAITS     OF     JOHORE 


States,  roads  connect  all  of  the  inland  town- 
ships not  linked-up  by  the  railway,,  which 
has  now  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
elephant  and  doolie  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  same  way  as  the  launch  and 
coasting  steamer  are  fast  superseding  the  sam- 
pan and  junk  in  Malayan  waters.  Elephants 
are,  however,  still  used  for  cross-country 
journeys,  and  form  the  only  means  of  land 
locomotion  in  the  Eastern  Native  States. 

The  climate  of  the  Bindings  and  the  whole 
of  Malaya  is  decidedly  tropical.  In  the  in- 
terior the  mists  of  early  morning  and  the 
voracious  mosquitoes  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  rainfall  is  heavy  in 
all  parts  of  Malaya,  and  in  the  Bindings  it 
amounts  to  about  120  inches  annually. 

MALACCA. 

This  territory,  which  forms  a  wedge  into 
the  Federated  State  of  Negri  Sembilan,  is 
the  largest  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but 
much  of  the  country  is  covered  with  primeval 
forest.  The  railway  line,  which  runs  through 
the  territory  to  Malacca  town,  from  the 
junction  at  Tampin,  is  bordered  by  walls  of 
luxuriant  tropical  growth.    About  this  terri- 


tory nothing  need  be  said,  for  the  country 
differs  but  little  from  that  which  will  be 
described  on  the  journey  through  the 
Federated  States.  The  population  of  this 
settlement  is  153,522.  Much  of  the  cleared 
land  has  now  been  brought  under  culivation,^ 
in  which  the  Chinese  have  shown  more  enter- 
prise than  the  lethargic  Malays.  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  rubber,  copra,  rice,  tapioca, 
spices,  coffee,  pepper,  cane  and  betel-nut. 
The  rainfall  in  Malacca  averages  only  90 
inches  annually. 

The  quaint  little  capital  of  this  Settlement, 
Malacca  Town,  has,  at  various  periods  of  its 
curious  history,  been  the  seat  of  Hindus, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  Butch  and  English.  It 
is  quite  a  small  town,  being  made  up  princi- 
pally of  a  few  narrow  streets,  in  which  gharis 
are  the  chief  vehicles  and  Chinese  the  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  inhabitants.  The 
principal  streets  are  Yonker  Street,  which 
has  an  unusual  number  of  curiosity  shops, 
and  Heeren  Street,  which  is  formed  by  two 
rows  of  box-like  Chinese  houses,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy.  Some  of  these  much- 
ornamented  houses  are  built  up  on  piles,  as 
thev  back  on  to  the  sea.    The  chief  features 
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of  interest  are  the  Stadthaus,  erected  by  the 
Dutch,  and  still  the  local  government  head- 
quarters ;  some  adjacent  Portuguese  coats- 
of-arms  of  ancient  workmanship,  and  a 
hideous  Hindu  stone  image,  which  is  said 
to  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
the  oldest  relic  in  Malacca.  Among  the 
buildings,  Christ  Church,  which  was  built  by 
the  Dutch  in  1750,  and  contains  some  beau- 
tiful  antique    silver   ornaments    and    other 


this  Church  the  body  of  Saint  Fran9ois 
Xavier,  S.J.,  rested  previously  to  its  trans- 
lation to  the  Portuguese  Indian  Settlement 
of  Goa,  in  1553.  The  native  industries  of 
Malacca  are  basket  and  lace  making. 

Dependencies 

The  Straits  Settlements  have  as  depend- 
encies the  island  of  Labuan,  Brunei,  Christ- 
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treasures ;  the  old  gateway  of  the  Portu- 
guese fort,  with  its  tablet  attributing  it  to 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  (see  History  of 
India)  ;  the  small  obelisk  commemorating 
the  British,  Indian  and  Arab  troops  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Sungei  Ujong  expedition 
of  1875  ;  and  the  Portuguese  fort  on  St. 
John's  Hill  form  the  only  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  There  are  some  respect- 
able modern  buildings,  a  curious  Chinese 
temple,  and  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the 
famous  Nossa  Senhora  da  Annunciada.     In 


mas  Island  and  the  Cocos  group.  The  first 
of  these  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles, 
and  is  situated  a  few  miles  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo,  of  which  commercially  it 
forms  a  part.  It  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown  of  England  in  1846  by  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo,  and  was  first  administered  by  the 
famous  Raja,  Sir  James  Brooke  (see 
Sarawak).  Besides  possessing  a  good  har- 
bour at  Victoria,  it  is  the  centre  of  trade 
for  a  large  portion  of  British  North  Borneo 
and  the  surrounding   islands  of  the  Malay 
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MALAY     FISHERMEN     USING     THEIR     CURIOUS     BUTTERFLY     NETS 


A     MALAY    FISHING    VILLAGE 
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Archipelago.  Its  chief  products  are  coal,  rub- 
ber, sago,  canes  and  beche-de-mer.  About 
the  Cocos  group,  or  Christmas  Island,  little 
more  need  be  said,  for  they  have  but  few 
inhabitants  and  little  commerce. 


Federated  Malay  States 

The  four  Federated  Malay  States — Perak, 
Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang — 
comprise  an  area  of  28,225  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,324,890,  made  up  of 
Chinese,  Malays  and  allied  races,  Indians, 
Eurasians,  Europeans  (3,500)  and  a  few 
thousands  of  other  nationalities.  This  pro- 
tectorate is  owned  by  Malays,  developed  by 
Chinese  and  Indian  labourers,  and  governed 
and  financed  by  Britishers. 

Unlike  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam  and 
Java,  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  no  ancient 
monuments,  no  archaeological  remains  of 
any  value  pointing  to  a  prehistoric  civilisa- 
tion, no  records  to  enable  us  to  build  up 


theories  with  regard  to  early  man.  The 
aborigines  who  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forests  or  on  the  thickly- wooded  mountain 
sides  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  early  days  of 
the  peninsula.  They  are  a  shy,  harmless 
race,  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  and 
altogether  a  negligible  quantity  in  consider- 
ing the  future  development  of  the  country. 
With  other  Eastern  lands,  it  shares  the 
general  term  of  "  the  land  of  sunshine " 
given  to  it  by  Arab  navigators.  Alexander's 
Macedonians  took  back  to  Europe  from 
India  stories  of  its  mineral  wealth.  The 
ancient  historian  Josephus  sought  to  con- 
nect the  Golden  Chersonese  with  the  land  of 
Ophir.  To-day  it  is  known  as  the  most  im- 
portant individual  contributor  to  the  world's 
output  of  tin,  and  the  most  successful  and 
attractive  territory  for  the  cultivation  of 
plantation  rubber,  the  growth  of  the  rich 
coco-nut  palm  and  other  tropical  products. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  political 
situation  in  Malaya,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
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TAMIL     WOMEN 


A     MALAY     TOWN     IN     THE     INTERIORj 
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SUGAR-CANE     SELLERS 

the  relations  that  exist  between  the  British 
authorities  and  the  native  rulers.  Under  the 
High  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  are 

at    Singapore,    the    affairs    of      

the  Federated  Malay  States 
(Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sem- 
bilan  and  Pahang)  are  directed 
by  the  Chief  Secretary,  residing 
at  the  Federal  capital,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  in  Selangor.  A 
Federal  Council,  comprising 
the  native  rulers  and  their 
British  advisers,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  planting 
and  mining  interests  and  the 
general  community,  sits  peri- 
odically to  pass  enactments 
and  to  consider  the  Budget. 
In  each  of  the  four  States, 
there  is  a  British  Resident  to 
aid  the  Sultan  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  and  in  each 
State  there  is  a  State  Council 
composed  of  officials  and  un- 
official representatives  of  the 
leading  industries. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  Peninsula 
is,  of  course,  tropical,  with  a 
moist  heat,  which  is  not  usually 


felt  to  be  oppressive.  Regard  being 
had  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  the  climate,  as  a  whole,  not- 
withstanding the  continuous  heat  and 
the  excessive  humidity  of  the  air,  has- 
been  proved  to  be  healthy  for  Euro- 
peans of  sound  constitution  who  lead 
regular  and  temperate  lives.  One 
marked  feature  is  the  absence  of  local 
seasonal  variations,  or  of  any  prolonged 
epochs,  whether  of  rain  or  drought, 
or  of  high  or  low  temperatures.  The 
temperature  varies  considerably  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  elevation.  In 
the  lower  and  more  populous  parts  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  with  a 
height  above  sea-level  varying  from  50 
to  500  feet,  the  shade  temperature 
varies  from  79  deg.  to  90  deg.  F.  The 
average  mean  temperature  in  the  shade 
may  be  said  to  be  from  80  deg.  to 
85  deg.  A  great  point  about  the 
temperature  is  that  the  nights  are 
always  cool  (temperature  from  70  deg. 
to  75  deg.),  and  that  it  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  refreshing  sleep  without  the 
assistance  of  punkahs  or  electric  fans. 
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MARRIAGE     PALANQUINS,     STATE     OF     TRENGGANU 


A     CHINESE     FUNERAL 
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ON     THE     PERAK     RIVER 
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Communications 

It  was  evident  to  the  early  British  officials 
that  no  real  development  of  the  countr^^  was 
possible  without  rapid  means  of  transport. 
Road-making  was  first  undertaken.  In 
every  direction  the  jungle  was  pierced  by 
roadways,  mile  was  added  to  mile,  until  to- 
day no  country  situated  in  the  tropical  zone 
has  a  better  road  system.  The  mileage  in 
these  vStates  amounts  approximately  to  2,630 
metalled  roads  and  1,817  unmetalled,  while 
bridle-paths  amount  to  nearly  2,000  miles 
in  length.  The  gradients  are  easy,  the 
surface  smooth  and  well  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  ravages  of  the 
heavy  rains,  and  the  motor  car  is  now  used 
extensively  by  private  owners,  and  motor 
omnibuses  and  lorries  by  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment as  auxiliaries  to  the  railway  system. 
The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines  in 
Malaya  is  approximately  1,022  miles,  but 
this  system  is  rapidly  being  extended,  and 
branch  lines  added  to  the  trunk-road  which 
runs  from  Penang  to  Singapore.  By  this 
means  one  can  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  from  Province 
Wellesley  to  Malacca,  passing  through  the 
States  of  Perak,  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan, 


skirting  the  border  of  the  fourth  Federated 
State,  Pahang,  and  passing  through  the  in- 
dependent native  State  of  Johore.  The 
journey  from  Penang  to  Singapore  occupies 
about  23  hours,  time  being  allowed  for 
passengers  to  see  the  Federal  Capital  of  the 
Malay  States,  Kuala  lyumpur,  in  the  State 
of  Selangor.  The  trains  are  Hghted  by 
electricity,  and  have  sleeping  and  restaurant 
cars  attached.  The  whole  system  is  Govern- 
ment-owned, and  the  administration  is 
centralised  in  the  F.M.S.  Railway  Depart- 
ment in  the  Federal  capital. 

Another  branch,  constructed  quite  re- 
cently, crosses  the  State  of  Pahang,  traverses 
a  portion  of  Kelantan,  one  of  the  unfederated 
Malay  States  {q.v.),  and  joins  the  Siamese 
railway  system.  The  line,  approaching  Siam 
on  the  west,  comes  up  from  Singapore  and 
passes  through  the  States  of  PerHs  and 
Kedah.  In  this  way  the  whole  Peninsula  is 
now  served  by  railways. 

An  account  of  a  journey  over  these  lines 
will  give  the  best  possible  idea  of  the  general 
features,  towns,  topography,  and  points  of 
interest  in  these  rapidly  developing  and 
prosperous  States.  The  starting  point  is 
Penang  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  aptly 
described  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves  as   "  a 
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strip   of   verdant   sedge   upon   the 
"  brilliant  with  every  tint  of  green." 


ocean. 


THROUGH  THE  STATE  OF  PERAK. 

The  new  causeway  carries  the  train  from 
Singapore  Island  to  Prai,  in  the  mainland. 
The  first  20  miles,  occupying  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  are  through  the  Settle- 
ments territory  of  Province  Wellesley.  Afar 
off,  to  the  east,  is  the  main  range  of  hills,  and, 


take  part  in  agriculture.  There  are  immense 
stretches  of  Malay  rice  fields ;  coco-nuts  are 
grown  by  everyone,  whilst  the  European  and 
the  Chinese  grow  sugar,  tapioca  and  rubber. 
The  last  railway  station  in  this  great  rice- 
growing  district  of  Krian  is  Bukit  Merah. 

The  interest  of  the  country-side  fades 
somewhat  on  leaving  the  Krian  district,  but 
at  this  point  the  traveller  is  at  length  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  range  of  granite 
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as  the  morning  express  traverses  the  clear 
spaces  of  the  rice-fields,  the  light  groves  of 
the  coco-nut  palms  and  the  dim  aisles  of  the 
rubber  estates,  the  mists  wind  lazily  in 
white  wreaths  about  the  blue  distances.  By 
the  time  breakfast  is  over  the  train  will  have 
crossed  the  Krian  River,  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  and  Malay  territory.  The 
Krian  district  is  a  wide  stretch  of  flat  land, 
given  over  largely  to  rice  cultivation,  though 
sugar  cane,  coco-nuts,  tapioca  and  rubber  are 
also  grown.     All  the  various  native  races 


hills  lying  alwa3^s  to  the  east  as  he  pro- 
gresses through  the  peninsula.  At  one  time 
the  Ulu  Sepetang  neighbourhood  was  thought 
to  be  rich  in  silver,  lead,  copper  and  gold, 
but  the  deposits,  if  they  exist,  have  never 
yet  been  worked  successfully. 

On  either  side  of  the  railway,  between  the 
stations  of  Krian  Road  and  Kamunting,  lie 
what  are  probably  the  two  largest  open-cast 
tin  mines  in  the  world.  These  two  mines 
between  them  employ  more  than  4,000 
Chinese    coolies,     and     present     a    perfect 
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example  of  Chinese  methods  of  working,  for 
all  the  over-burden  and  the  tin-bearing 
ground  are  removed  by  hand,  machinery 
being  used  only  for  the  pumping  necessary 
to  keep  water  out  of  the  mines.  Both  mines 
are  easily  visible  from  railway  and  road, 
which  here  run  parallel. 

TAIPING. 

The  town  of  Taiping  lies  on  the  I^arut 
alluvial  mining  field,  which  first  attracted 
the  Chinese,  and,  later,  served  as  the  battle- 


change  of  lights  upon  the  mountains  in  the 
evening. 

The  social  centre  of  the  European  quarter 
of  a  town  in  Malaya  is  always  the  recreation 
ground  and  the  club  overlooking  it.  In 
Taiping  there  are  two  clubs,  the  Perak  Club 
on  the  west,  and  the  New  Club  on  the  east 
of  the  recreation  ground.  Beyond  the 
Taiping  recreation  ground  lie  the  public 
gardens — the  most  beautiful  in  the  Malay 
States.  Through  these  gardens,  beginning 
on  the  glacis  of  the  fort  and  magazine  behind 
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GROUP     OF     SAKAI,     OR     ABORIGINES.     WITH     BLOWPIPES 


ground  between  opposing  Chinese  factions 
until  the  arrival  of  the  British  to  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  In  itself  the 
town  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
Malaya.  The  streets  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
the  angsena  tree,  which  at  irregular  inten^als 
bursts  forth  into  a  riot  of  blossoms,  even 
more  yellow  than  those  of  the  laburnum. 
These  petals  it  rains  down  in  golden  snow 
upon  the  street,  providing  a  carpet  fit  for 
a  Sultan,  for  yellow  is  the  royal  colour 
in  the  East.  Taiping  lies  close  to  the 
main  mountain  range,  and  from  its  public 
gardens  by  the  lake  is  seen  the  wonderful 


the  New  Club,  run  the  nine-hole  golf  links. 
From  Taiping  there  is  a  broad  and  good 
path  leading  up  the  hills  to  the  Sanatorium 
at  the  top,  4,000  feet  up — three  hours'  easy 
walking.  This  path  passes  through  virgin 
jungle  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  man, 
except  where  the  trees  have  fallen,  or  were 
likely  to  fall  across  the  path.  Fine  views  of 
the  rolling,  forest-clad,  uninhabited  hills,  and 
of  the  river  flats,  with  their  mines  and  culti- 
vation, can  be  seen  from  aU  points.  The 
Taiping  hills  offer  the  best  opportunity  of 
seeing,  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  trouble, 
a  part  of  the  country  not  visible  from  the 
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train  or  the  roads.  It  is  perfectly  useless, 
however,  to  ascend  except  in  bright  and 
settled  weather,  and  then  only  a  morning 
ascent  is  recommended,  starting  not  later 
than  eight  o'clock. 

KANGSAR. 

From  Taiping  to  Kuala  Kangsar,  the  rail- 
way and  trunk  road  run  through  beautiful 
scenery,  emerging  from  the  mining  plain  at 
Ayer .  Kuning  and  climbing  to  a  pass  over 
the  hills.  Though  the  views  from  the  rail- 
way, which  rises  to  the  greater  altitude,  are 


The  line  and  the  road  run  under  the  foot  of 
Gunong  Pondok,  past  the  padi  swamps,  and 
beyond  these  rises  that  strange,  tree-clad 
limestone  rock,  2,000  feet  high,  dwarfing 
everything  round  it.  Limestone  rocks  are 
frequent  throughout  the  Peninsula.  They 
are  full  of  caves,  the  haunts  of  innumerable 
bats.  They  are  also  the  refuge  of  wild  goat 
or  serau,  the  curious  goat-antelope,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  animals  to  approach. 

The  town  of  Kuala  Kangsar  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Perak  River.  It  is  the  seat 
of  His  Highness  the  Sultan.     On  the  raised 
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beautiful  and  more  extended,  the  road  offers 
better  scenery,  for  until  it  begins  to  mount 
the  pass,  it  runs  through  rice-fields  and 
groves  of  coco-nut  palms,  one  fair  scene 
opening  out  as  another  is  lost  in  a  perpetual 
variety  of  distance,  light  and  topographical 
features. 

At  Bukit  Gantang,  the  sportsman  in 
search  of  game  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
bag  a  tiger,  the  district  being  still  liable  to 
the  depredations  of  these  beasts  of  prey.  A 
fine  view  of  Gunong  Pondok,  and  of  the  valley 
of  the  Perak  River  beyond  it,  is  obtained 
from  the  train  as  it  emerges  from  a  tunnel. 


ground  above  the  town  are  the  houses  of  the 
British  officials,  the  Government  offices,  the 
Art  School  (well  worth  a  visit,  for  silver  and 
other  pretty  work  is  made  there  by  Malays 
and  is  on  sale),  the  mosque,  the  school,  and 
the  three  palaces  of  the  Sultan.  Boat  trips 
may  be  made  on  the  Perak  River,  varied  by 
trips  on  shore,  and,  in  the  season  (October  to 
March),  snipe  and  teal  may  be  shot  on  the 
journey  from  Kuala  Kangsar  to  Teluk 
Anson.  The  river  banks  are  inhabited  most 
of  the  way,  and  it  is  in  the  rice-fields  that  the 
snipe  are  to  be  found.  Teal  are  found  in  the 
water-holes  away  from  the  river,  and  in  the 
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SAKAI     WITH     SPRING-TRAP     FOR     TIGERS 


A     BABY     MALAYAN     TIGER 
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tidal  waters  there  are 
frequent  opportunities 
of  bagging  crocodiles. 
Arrived  at  Teluk 
Anson,  the  traveller 
is  again  on  the  railway 
and  at  a  port,  and  so 
may  go  by  sea  to  Port 
Swettenham,  Port 
Dickson,  Singapore, 
Malacca  or  Penang. 
But,  as  he  is  hardly 
half-way  down  the 
Peninsula,  his  best 
plan  is  to  return  by 
rail  to  Batu  Gajah,  a 
pretty  little  village, 
headquarters  of  the 
Kinta  district,  or  to 
the  town  of  Ipoh. 

IPOH. 

This  is  a  convenient 
half-way  house  be- 
tween Penang  and  Kuala  Lumpur.  It  has 
grown  up  on  the  tin  industry  in  the  middle 
of  the  Kinta  Valley.  The  valley  is  prac- 
tically one  huge  tin  mine,  and  Ipoh  is  its 
rapidly  rising  centre,  a  modern  commercial 
town  of  great  interest  to  anyone  who  wishes 


MALAYAN      TAPIR 


WILD     ELEPHANTS,     KUBU 

to  see  mining  methods.  With  Ipoh  as  a 
centre,  the  visitor,  aided  by  a  few  intro- 
ductions, will  be  in  a  position  to  inspect  all 
the  many  methods  of  alluvial  tin  mining 
carried  on  in  Malaya,  from  the  modest  oper- 
ations to  hydraulicing  and  dredging.  In 
itself,  the  town,  with 
its  fine  market,  its 
people's  park,  its  re- 
creation ground,  its 
commodious  shop 
buildings  and  general 
air  of  active  prosperity, 
is  a  good  instance  of 
what  can  be  done  in 
Malaya  in  creating  a 
healthy,  well-planned 
town. 

A  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  world's 
supply  of  tin  comes 
from  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  The 
average  annual  pro- 
duction exceeds  46,800 
tons. 

STATE  OF  PAHANG. 

At  this  point  it  may 
be  convenient  to  refer. 

Photos,  Mulay  Slates  Agency        in  paSSiug,  tO    Pahang. 
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This  State  has  a  population  of  about  140,000, 
which  is  somewhat  lost  in  14,000  square 
miles  of  territory.  These  statements  will 
hardly  commend  Pahang  to  the  traveller, 
who  has  three  other  States  from  which  to 
choose,  nor  is  it  intended  that  they  should. 
For,  indeed,  except  for  wild  magnificence 
of  jungle  scenery  along  the  road  which 
climbs  the  hills  from  Kuala  Kubu  to  Kuala 
Lipis,  and  the  charm  of  river  scenery  along 
the  Pahang  River  from  Kuala  Lipis  to 
Pekan,  there  is  little  enough  to  be  seen  in 
Pahang,  unless  it  is  intended  to  enter  her 
forests  in  pursuit  of  the  big  game  which  roams 
there  unmolested.  Kuala  Lipis  is  the  official 
capital ;  and  Pekan,  on  the  east  coast,  the 
Malay  capital,  where  the  Sultan  resides. 

STATE   OF  SELANGOR. 

Unless  the  traveller  proposes  to  go  into 
Pahang  he  wiU  go  direct  from  Ipoh  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  the  Federal  Capital.  Between 
Tapah  Road  and  Tanjong  Malim  the  railway 
and  road  run  through  over  40  miles  of  jungle, 
and  this  is  the  first  section  on  the  line  where 
the  obsession  of  the  forest  begins  to  pervade 
the  mind.  The  Trolak  forest  reserve,  which 
bounds  the  railway  half  way  to  Tanjong 


Malim,  is  full  of  get  ah  taban  trees,  the  source 
of  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce. 

In  the  short  distance  between  Tanjong 
Malim  and  Kuala  Lumpur  there  is  a  remark- 
able variety  of  scenery — bamboo  jungle, 
sprung  up  where  the  virgin  forest  has  been 
cut  down,  abandoned  mining  land,  existing 
open-cast  mines,  hydraulic  mines  shooting 
water  at  red  hillsides,  rubber  estates  in  all 
stages  of  cultivation,  occasional  Malay  kam- 
pongs,  little  brick-built  towns,  each  with  its 
railway  station.  The  prettiest  of  these  town- 
ships is  Kuala  Kubu. 

The  area  of  Selangor  is  only  some  3,200 
square  miles — about  half  the  size  of  Perak. 
Its  activities  are  all  close  together,  and  town 
succeeds  town  along  the  line  of  the  road  and 
of  the  railway  with  a  greater  frequency  than 
in  Perak.  But  they  are  all  mining  towns, 
and  will  not  delay  the  sight-seeing  traveller 
whose  train  glides  into  Kuala  Lumpur  at 
dusk. 

In  1872,  the  Capitan  China  paid  cash  down 
for  the  heads  of  his  enemies  in  the  market- 
place of  the  two-streeted  Chinese  town  of 
Kuala  Lumpur.  To-day  it  is  a  garden  city, 
the  administrative  capital  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  a  busy  town  fuU  of  varied  races. 


Photo,  Malay  States  Agency 
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THE   FEDERAL   CAPITAL. 

Kuala  Lumpur  has  grown  in  importance 
since  the  federating  of  the  four  States  in  1897, 
when  it  became  the  administrative  capital. 
A  few  years  later,  when  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  :  rubber-growing  were  realised, 
and  coffee  estates,  both  near  the  town  itself 
and  in  the  Klang  district,  were  planted  with 
rubber,  the  sudden  large  interest  in  this  form 
of  cultivation  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  European  population  of  the  State  of 


courses,  a  polo-ground,  two  European  clubs, 
two  hotels,  a  large  rest-house,  beautiful  public 
gardens,  cricket  and  football  grounds,  fine 
roads,  good  shops,  English  society,  and  an 
equable  climate.  If  it  were  less  than  its 
twenty-four  days  from  England,  people 
would  go  to  winter  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  As  it 
is,  many  people,  usually  relatives  of  those 
whose  business  stations  them  there,  spend 
month  after  month  lingering  in  it  doing,  with 
complete  satisfaction,  nothing  in  particular 
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Selangor  gave  an  impetus  to  Kuala  Lumpur. 
The  site  is  ideal  for  a  town  in  Malaya. 

Long-vanished  tapioca  plantations,  tin- 
mining  and  wood-cutting,  have  accounted 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  jungle  near 
Kuala  Lumpur.  It  has  no  "hot"  season; 
no  cold,  damp,  drizzling  weather ;  and 
it  does  not  require  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  to  live  side  by  side.  To  these  nega- 
tively-expressed advantages  may  be  added 
the  positives — that  it  is  lit  by  electric  light, 
is  within  twelve  hours  by  rail  of  Singapore, 
possesses  an  excellent  racecourse,  two  golf 


in  a  strange  land,  or  at  least  nothing  they 
could  not  do  in  England.  Tennis,  golf, 
cricket  have  their  daily  devotees  ;  polo  may 
be  watched  by  the  less  active,  while  the  train- 
ing of  racehorses  on  the  course  has  always 
its  following  of  interested  spectators. 

The  gardens  and  lake — a  prominent  feature 
of  Kuala  Lumpur — are  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  railway  station.  Just  before  the 
gates  stands  the  Museum — well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  But  the  whole  of  the  European  quarter 
of  Kuala  Lumpur  is  one  garden,  with  red 
laterite  roads  in  every  direction,  contouring 
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the  hills  and  continu- 
ally offering  at  every 
turn  fresh  scenes  of 
that  restrained  but 
still  tropical  beauty 
which  results  from 
successful  effort  to 
preserve  only  some  of 
the  jungle  and  keep 
the  rest  of  the  ground 
for  green  lawns  and 
shady  paths.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the 
mind  of  the  traveller 
is  of  perpetual  fresh- 
ness, verdure  and 
colour,  of  bright  lights 
and  scented  breezes, 
and  of  a  spacious  pic- 
turesqueness  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

ON    A    RUBBER 
PLANTATION. 

Though  much  of  in- 
terest may  be  seen 
with  Kuala  lyumpur  as 
headquarters,  yet  any- 
one wishing  to  see  a 
great  stretch  of  rubber 
estates  must  take  the 

train — a  Httle  over  an  hour's  run — to  Klang, 
or  else  motor  down  by  road.  At  Klang  is 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Selangor.  From 
north  of  the  village  of  Kuala  Selangor  to 
south  of  the  town  of  Klang  runs  one  long 
belt  of  rubber  estates.  Klang  has  for  many 
years  been  a  great  district  for  planting,  and 
at  one  time  produced  quantities  of  coffee. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  introductions, 
the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  visit  a  rubber 
estate.  The  routine  followed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rubber  tree,  the  extraction  of  the 
latex — the  rubber-producing  fluid — and  the 
manufacture  therefrom  of  the  raw  rubber  of 
commerce  is  an  interesting  process.  A  night 
spent  at  a  planter's  bungalow  will  give  a  good 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  tropical  agricul- 
turist. Rising  before  daylight,  he  will  attend 
muster  and  see  the  labourers  detailed  to  their 
respective  duties.  A  hurried  breakfast,  and 
then  the  inspection  begins  of  the  tapping 
process,  the  collection  of  the  latex  in  vats, 
its  coagulation  at  the  store,  the  washing  and 
preparation   of  the  cr^pe,  sheet  and  block 
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rubber,  the  drying  process,  and  the  final 
packing  of  the  finished  article  in  specially 
prepared  boxes  for  exportation  to  the  Euro- 
pean auction  rooms. 

PORT    SWETTENHAM. 

Kuala  Langat,  the  principal  village  of 
which  is  Jugra,  is  an  agricultural  district 
with  a  sparse  Malay  population  and  a  number 
of  rubber  estates.  On  the  railway  beyond 
Klang  is  Port  Swettenham,  a  world-port, 
with  an  annual  trade  of  some  £5,000,000 
sterling.  The  P.  &  O.  intermediate  steamers 
and  other  liners  call  and  load  thousands  of 
boxes  of  rubber  from  the  estates.  It  is  a 
fine  natural  harbour,  whose  advantages  have 
been  better  realised  since  it  was  surveyed 
by  the  Admiralty. 

An  hour  from  Kuala  I^umpur,  resuming  the 
southern  journey,  the  train  stops  at  the  pretty 
town  of  Kajang,  a  centre  for  rubber  estates 
and  the  headquarters  of  a  considerable  tin- 
mining  district.  The  main  trunk  road  also 
passes  through  it. 
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STATE   OF  NEGRI   SEMBILAN. 

The  train  now  bears  us  away  to  Seremban, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Negri  Sembilan. 
Seremban  town  reminds  one  of  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, for  its  European  quarter  is  spread  out 
upon  hills  and  lies  amid  gardens.  Its  popu- 
lation, however,  is  sitialler,  its  public  build- 
ings are  less  spacious  and  ornate,  and  it 
suffers  somewhat  from  comparison  with  Kuala 
Lumpur  only  a  couple  of  hours  away  by  rail. 
It  is  the  junction  for  Port  Dickson,  a  health 
resort  in  a  modest  way,  situated  on  one  of  the 
rare  sand  beaches  of  the  west  coast.  Port, 
Dickson  is  certainly  as  pretty  as  a  similar 
beauty  spot.  Mount  Lavinia,  near  Colombo. 

Soon  after  leaving  Seremban  the  line  passes 
between  the  two  high  walls  of  the  forest  of 
Johore.  Tampin  is  the  junction,  whether  by 
road  or  rail,  for  Malacca,  a  point  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest   in  the   Malay   Peninsula, 


for  here  the  Portuguese,  in  their  quest  for 
the  Spice  Islands,  established  themselves 
under  Albuquerque,  the  great  Viceroy,  to  be 
driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  when  the  men  of 
the  Netherlands  ruled  the  seas,  themselves 
superseded  by  the  British,  who  have  brought 
peace  and  prosperity  to  a  rich  and  vexed 
Peninsula. 

The  independent  native  State  of  Johore, 
through  which  the  train  runs  on  the  final 
stage  of  its  journey  to  Singapore,  is  mostly 
covered  with  dense  tropical  forests,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  all  of  native  construc- 
tion and  have  no  European  residents.  At 
Johor  Bharu,  the  capital  of  this  State,  the 
railway  on  the  mainland  ends ;  and  an 
artificial  causeway  cariies  the  train  across 
to  Singapore  island,  for  the  short  run  through 
fertile  acres  to  the  Administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  whole  of  British  Malaj^a. 
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The   Rubber   Industry 

So  important  are  the  rubber  plantations 
of  Malaya,  not  only  to  the  vStates  themselves, 
but  also  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  that  it  is 
advisable  to  give  here  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  this  great  industry. 

Rubber  is  the  chief  agricultural  product  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  What  sugar  and  coffee 
are  to  Java,  tobacco  to  Sumatra,  rice  to 
Siam  and  Burma,   and  tea  to   Assam  and 


Excluding  the  capital  value  of  small  native 
holdings,  which  must  be  very  considerable, 
it  is  computed  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
£150,000,000  sterling  is  invested  in  rubber 
companies  owning  estates  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  British  Malaya  alone,  the  esti- 
mated amount  raised  by  rubber  companies, 
or  financial  concerns  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cultivated  rubber,  is  placed  at 
over  £75,000,000,  while  the  area  actually 
planted  in  the  Peninsula  is  about  2,225,000 
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Ceylon,  rubber  is  to  British  Malaya,  and 
although,  doubtless,  other  forms  of  tropical 
cultivation  will  receive  attention  as  time 
goes  on,  rubber  is  likely  to  retain  its  pre- 
eminence for  many  years  to  come.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  commercial  uses  for  which 
rubber  may  be  employed  ;  and  the  steadily 
increasing  demands  of  manufacturers  for  the 
cultivated  product  is  the  best  indication  that 
could  be  given  that  the  better  qualities 
supplied  by  the  plantations  are  equal  to  the 
wild  rubber  which  was  formerly  the  main 
staple  of  the  world's  markets.    > 


acres.  British  Malaya  supplies  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  requirements  of  culti- 
vated rubber. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  something  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Para  rubber  tree 
(Hevea  brasiliensis)  into  the  Middle  East  and 
of  the  commercial  history  of  rubber,  as  it  has 
been  set  out  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  C.M.G., 
F.R.S.,  formerly  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Singapore.  Rubber  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  natural  products  in  uni- 
versal use  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  substance 
used  by  almost  everyone  in  civilisation  to- 
day, as  are  wheat,  cotton,  tea  and  coffee. 
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Till  the  year  1898,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Caoutchouc  of  trade  was  derived  from 
wild  trees  or  vines  of  the  tropical  forests, 
chiefly  of  America  and  Africa,  and  was  col- 
lected by  natives  for  export  to  Europe.  The 
idea  of  cultivating  the  plants  for  profit  was 
ridiculed  at  first  by  almost  everyone  ;  yet 
in  a  dozen  years  it  produced  a  sensational 
boom  only  equalled  by  the  boom  caused 
by  the  invention  of  railways.  As  already 
stated,   upwards  of  one  hundred   and  fifty 


discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The 
cities  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  used  to  pay 
large  quantities  of  rubber  to  the  Aztecs  as 
tribute.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  Panama 
rubber  Castillo  a,  but  later  these  natives 
discovered  the  Para  rubber.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  balls,  and  also  for  bottles,  tubs 
and  syringes. 

In  1536  the  Spanish  invaders  became 
acquainted  with  it,  and  the  missionaries, 
following   later,    utilised   it   for   the   manu- 
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millions  sterling  are  invested  in  its  cultivation 
and  marketing.  Immense  areas  of  dense 
forests  have  been  converted  into  flourishing 
and  profitable  plantations,  and  a  vast  army 
of  Europeans,  Tamils,  Malays,  Chinese  and 
Javanese  is  employed  in  cultivating*  the 
land,  and  in  preparing  the  rubber ,fpr  export. 
This  sudden  development  has  also*  brought 
about  a  remarkable  progress  in  the  science 
of  tropical  agriculture  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  previous  theories  and  practice  of 
planting  and  estate  management. 

Rubber  (or  Caoutchouc)  was  well  known 
to  the  South  American  Indians  before  the 


facture  of  shoes  and  waterproof  cloth. 
La  Condamine,  the  naturalist,  gave  the 
first  account  of  the  plant  and  its  pro- 
ducts in  1736,  the  former  under  the  name 
of  HeVe  (whence  Hevea),  the  latter  as 
Cahuchu.  The  substance  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  little  advance  was 
made  in  the  study  till  1820.  In  1770 
Priestley  pointed  out  its  use  in  effacing 
pencil  marks,  and  it  was  sold  in  stationers' 
shops  for  this  purpose  under  the  name  of 
india-rubber,  at  the  price  of  7s.  6d.  an  inch 
cube. 
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TAPPING     A     RUBBER     TREE 
Tlie  most  modem  method 
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Thomas  Hancock,  in  1820,  took  out  his 
jarst  patent  for  the  use  of  Caoutchouc  in 
articles  of  dress.  The  strips  of  rubber  used 
T'.^'^re  cut  from  the  imported  blocks,  and  this 
entailed  a  good  deal  of  waste,  so  by  dint  of 
persevering  experiments  he  invented  a 
machine  known  later  as  the  masticator,  and 
also  the  washing  machine,  of  which  those  in 
use  to-day  are  modifications.  In  1823 
Charles  Macintosh,  of  Glasgow,  obtained  a 
patent  for  rendering  two  fabrics  waterproof 
by  uniting  them  with  a  solution  of  rubber 
in  coal-naphtha.  These  cloths  were  called 
"  waterproof  double  textures,"  but  soon 
afterwards  came  to  be  know  as  "  Macin- 
toshes," as  they  are  till  this  day.  However, 
it  was  found  that  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
soon  destroyed  the  articles  made  of  rubber  ; 
but  Charles  Goodyear,  after  years  of  ex- 
periment, discovered,  in  1839,  that  a  com- 
bination of  rubber  with  sulphur  submitted 
to  heat  remained  flexible  and  unaltered  in 
high  and  low  temperatures.  In  1842  Han- 
cock obtained  from  America,  where  Good- 


year was  working,  some  small  scraps  of  this 
prepared  rubber,  and  after  many  experiments 
discovered  the  art  of  combining  sulphur  and 
rubber  by  means  of  masticators  and  rollers, 
and  to  this  process  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Vulcanisation."  This  was  the  first  really 
important  discovery  since  the  actual  dis- 
covery by  the  Spaniards,  as  it  at  last  made 
rubber  of  practical  value.  From  this  time 
onward  the  improvements  in  manufacture 
and  the  uses  of  the  substance  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  rubber  took  its  place  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  vegetable 
products  of  the  world. 

After  Hancock's  discovery  of  the  art  of 
vulcanisation,  rubber  began  to  take  an  ex- 
tremely important  position  in  the  market, 
and  its  use  has  increased  to  the  present  day 
to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  these  pages  to  give  a  list  of  the 
articles  partly  or  wholly  made  of  it.  As 
the  demand  increased,  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  electrical  and  motoring 
industries,  all  tropicalor  warm  regions  were 
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explored  for  fresh  supplies,  and  upwards  of 
100  kinds  of  plants  were  found  to  give 
rubber  of  greater  or  less  value.  In  South 
America  were  the  Heveas,  Castilloa,  Ceara 
(Manihot),  and  Mangabeira  (Hancornia)  ;  in 
Africa,  Landolphia  and  Funtumia  ;  in  Asia, 
Ficus  elastica,  the  Willughbeia  and  Urceola 
vines,  and  many  of  less  value. 

For  many  years  the  whole  rubber  supply 
was  derived  from  wild  plants,  the  natives 
penetrating  the  forests  and  taking  the 
rubber  where  they  could  find  it.  In  most 
cases,  the  trees  and  vines  were  destroyed  in 
collecting  the  rubber,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  rubber  gatherers  to  push  farther  and 
farther  into  the  forests  in  search  of  it.  This, 
naturally,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the 
product,  as  the  distance  it  had  to  be  con- 
veyed became  longer,  and  in  many  cases  the 
collection  and  transport  to  the  ports  was  so 
expensive  that  no  margin  of  profit  was  left 
in  the  trade.  Some  of  the  South  American 
rubber  has  to  be  transported,  by  land  or 
river,  some  3,000  miles  before  reaching  the 
port  of  shipment,  and  it  takes  as  much  as  a 
year  to  reach  the  manufacturer  in  Europe. 
It  became  clear  that  a  time  was  coming 
when  all  the  accessible  supplies  would  be 
exhausted,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity 
would  eventually  become  almost  prohibitive, 
at  least  for  articles  of  ordinary  use. 

So  far,  the  general  history  of  rubber  by 
Mr.  Ridley.  It  is  at  this  point  that  an 
element  of  romance  enters  into  the  story. 

The  credit  of  initiating  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  in  British  territory  belongs  to  the 
late  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  With  the  object  of  ob- 
taining seeds  or  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  industry  into  India,  Lord 
Salisbury  communicated  with  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens. 
Taking  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm,  this 
sagacious  official  proceeded  to  make  the 
arrangements  to  put  the  project  into  effect. 
The  British  Government  authorised  the 
despatch  of  an  expedition  to  the  Amazons 
to  procure  seeds  and  plants  for  cultivation 
in  India,  and,  in  1873,  Mr.  James  Collins 
(afterwards  Government  Botanist  at  Singa- 
pore) went  to  Brazil  and  obtained  some 
hundreds  of  seeds  of  Para  rubber.  On  his 
return,  Mr.  Collins  published  a  description 
of  the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing 
the   rubber   as   practised   in   the   Amazons. 


From  the  seed  sent  by  him  about  a  dozen 
plants  were  raised  at  Kew.  Six  were  sent 
to  Calcutta ;  but  they  died,  the  climate, 
apparently,  not  suiting  them. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham  {later  Sir  Henry),  a 
traveller  and  planter  in  Central  America, 
received  an  open  commission  from  the  Kew 
authorities  to  obtain  a  consignment  of  seeds 
and  bring  them  to  England.  The  com- 
mission was  a  welcome  one.  But  it  was 
another  thing  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 
He  was  puzzling  as  to  how  the  work  was  to 
be  accomplished,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
news  of  the  arrival  on  the  great  river  of  a 
fully-equipped  ocean  liner — the  Amazonas. 
By  a  lucky  chance,  just  at  the  right  season, 
this  large  steamer  was  left  stranded  by  her 
supercargoes  without  freight  for  the  return 
voyage.  This  was  Mr.  Wickham's  oppor- 
tunity. Boldly  chartering  the  steamer  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  he 
arranged  with  her  commander  to  meet  him 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tapajos  and  Amazon 
Rivers.  Starting  for  the  forests  in  the 
highlands  between  the  Tapajos  and  Madeira 
Rivers,  where  the  finest  of  the  true  Para 
rubber  trees  were  to  be  found,  taking  with 
him  as  many  Tapiiyo  Indians  as  he  could 
get  together  on  short  notice,  he  daily  ranged 
the  forest,  and  packed  on  their  backs  in 
Indian  pannier  baskets  as  heavy  loads  of 
seed  as  they  could  carry.  With  great  care 
some  70,000  seeds  were  collected  and  packed 
in  native  baskets,  brought  to  the  steamer 
and  slung  fore  and  aft  in  the  empty  forehold. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  at  Para,  where, 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  British 
Consul,  the  steamer  was  allowed  to  proceed 
without  delay.  It  had  been  feared  that  the 
Brazilian  authorities  would  prohibit  the 
export  of  the  seeds.  Favoured  by  fine 
weather,  the  captain  was  able  to  leave  the 
hatchways  open  throughout  the  voyage,  so 
that  the  seeds  were  preserved  in  the  best 
condition.  Wickham  was  landed  at  Havre, 
and  from  there  hastened  to  Kew,  saw  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  and  arranged  for  a  night 
goods  train  to  meet  the  Amazonas  on  arrival 
at  the  Liverpool  docks,  on  June  14,  1876. 

When  it  is  mentioned  that  only  4  per  cent, 
of  the  70,000  seeds  germinated  when  planted, 
it  will  be  recognised  how  fortunate  was  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances  which  en- 
abled Mr.  Wickham  to  collect  his  seeds  and 
transport  them   to  the   steamer,  to   find   a 
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vessel  at  his  disposal,  and  to  preserve  the 
seeds  in  good  condition  between  Brazil  and 
Kew. 

From  the  Brazilian  consignment  of  seeds 
about  2,800  plants  were  reared  at  Kew,  It 
was  now  decided  to  utilise  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  in  Ceylon,  as  a 
depot  for  the  plants,  spreading  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tree  over  all  the  British  Colonies 
where  it ;  was  thought  it  would  thrive.  Of 
the  plants  reared  at  Kew  a  consignment 
consisting  of  1,919  plants  was  sent  to  Ceylon 
in  38  Wardian  cases,  in  charge  of  a  gardener, 
and  90  per  cent,  reached  Ceylon  in  excellent 
condition.  Of  these,  50  plants  were  des- 
patched in  August,  1876,  to  the  newh^- 
founded  Botanic  Gardens  at  Singapore,  but 
all  perished  on  the  voyage.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  two  more  cases  of  plants  were 
sent  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  from 
which  a  number  were  sent  to  Sir  Hugh  Low, 
then  British  Resident  in  Perak,  which  had 
come  under  British  protection  a  few  years 
earlier.  Seven  plants  arrived  safely  at 
Kuala  Kangsar,  and  were  planted  under  Sir 
Hugh's  directions  in  the  garden  of  the 
Residency.  These  were  the  first  Para  rubber 
trees  planted  in  the  Peninsula,  and  we  find 
in  his  annual  report  for  1882  Sir  Hugh  Low's 
statement  that  "  seeds  and  plants  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis  have  been  distributed  to  Java 
and  Singapore,  to  Ceylon  and  to  India." 

These  trees  and  their  descendants  con- 
tinued to  thrive,  and  together  with  trees 
which  were  subsequently  reared  successfully 
at  Singapore,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
rubber  industry,  as  we  know  it  to-day  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Middle  East. 

HARVESTING    RUBBER. 

While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  various  stages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rubber  plantation,  or  the  highly 
scientific  work  entailed  in  the  successful 
management  of  an  estate,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  carried 
out  by  coolies. 

The  majority  of  the  estates  employ  im- 
ported Tamil  labour,  though  Chinese  find 
favour  on  some  estates.  Javanese  and 
Malays  are  employed  to  a  small  extent  only. 
The  usual  system  of  payment  is  to  give  a 
day's  pay  for  tapping  a  fiixed  number  of 
trees,  collecting  the  bark  shavings  and  scrap 


rubber,  cleaning  the  latex  cups,  spouts  and 
collecting  buckets,  and  transporting  the 
latex  by  hand  to  the  "  store  "  or  central 
factory  building  where  the  rubber  is  pre- 
pared. An  average  task  for  an  individual 
coolie  embraces  300  to  400  trees,  and  recent 
practice  has  shown  that  it  is  a  sound  proposi- 
tion to  pay  the  wage  on  the  weight  of  rubber 
brought  to  the  "  store."  Various  devices 
have  been  invented  by  planters  for  the  rapid 
measurement  by  weight  of  the  rubber  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  latex  collected  by 
each  tapper. 

PREPARATION   AND   MARKETING. 

Since  the  catastrophic  fall  in  the  market 
price  of  rubber  in  1920-21,  followed  at  the 
end  of  1922  by  legislation  to  restrict  export, 
it  has  been  the  rule  to  market  only  smoked 
sheet  and  pale  crepe.  The  older  forms  of 
plantation  rubber  known  as  "  compo," 
"  bark  crepe,"  "  earth  rubber,"  etc.,  have 
largely  disappeared  ;  for  not  only  do  present 
improved  methods  of  estate  practice  tend 
to  preclude  their  formation,  but  it  is  against 
the  financial  interests  of  an  estate  to  dispose 
of  its  exportable  allowance  by  the  sale  of  a 
low-grade  rubber,  rather  than  to  obtain  the 
higher  prices  commanded  by  the  superior 
qualities.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  a  certain  Chinese  concern 
manufacturing  vulcanised  goods  in  Malaya, 
and  depending  for  success  on  the  utilisation 
of  low  grades  of  raw  rubber,  has  found  it 
impossible  to  purchase  this  inferior  quality 
of  raw  material. 

In  the  production  of  smoked  sheet  or  pale 
crepe  the  main  object  is  to  turn  out  a  rubber 
likely  to  present  the  best  appearance  when 
it  reaches  the  broker.  The  practice  of 
smoking  the  undried  and  freshly  coagulated 
rubber  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
industr^^  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
come of  attempts  to  imitate  the  smoked 
Para  material  prepared  by  the  rubber- 
tappers  up  the  Amazon.  When  the  latex 
has  been  collected  and  bulked  in  the  estate 
"  store  "  or  factory,  it  is  the  present  practice 
to  add  dilution  water  until  the  total  volume 
of  water  plus  latex  contains  approximately 
If  lb.  of  dry  rubber  per  gallon.  This  is 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
(about  3  oz.  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution), 
and  the  whole  is  then  stirred  thoroughly  in 
the    large    coagulating    tanks.      These    are 
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usual h'  about  9  to  12  inches  deep,  with  a 
capacit}^  of  100  gallons,  and  are  constructed 
so  that  partitions  can  be  arranged  verticalh- 
to  divide  the  contents  of  the  tank  into  long 
strips.  Thus,  when  the  latex  has  been 
mixed  with  the  coagulant,  the  partitions  can 
be  set  in  the  tank  and,  after  coagulation, 
which  occupies  a  period  from  three  to  eight 
hours,  the  coagulum  can  be  removed  in 
pieces  which  are  convenient  for  cutting  and 
machining  to  sheets. 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Malay 
States  amount  to  about  128,000  tons  a  year, 
valued  at  £8,000,000  to  £9,000,000. 

Tin    Mining 

To  speak  of  mining  in  Malaya  is  to  speak 
of  tin-mining.  .  There  are  other  minerals 
mined,  such  as  gold  and  coal,  but  tin-mining 
preponderates  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
almost  completely  holds  the  field.  Similarly, 
when  tin-mining  is  spoken  of,  it  is  assumed 
generally  that  mining  in  alluvium  is  implied, 
owing  again  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  mining  is,  and  has  been, 
of  that  nature. 

Conditions  have  altered  very  considerably 
since  the  inception  of  mining  in  Malaya. 
The  gradual  increase  in  the  use  of  machiner}^ 
combined  with  its  ever-increasing  efficiency, 
has  enabled  the  miner  to  tackle  successfully 
deposits  which,  owing  either  to  their  depth, 
povert^^  of  content,  or  wetness,  could  not  be 
worked  in  the  past  at  a  profit.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has,  however,  been 
gradual,  and  little  or  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  supply  power  to  mining 
localities  through  central  power-stations. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  such  as 
the  temporary  nature  of  a  great  number  of 
the  Chinese  mines,  and  the  consequent  un- 
certainty of  the  continuance  of  the  demand 
for  power. 

As  the  richer  and  more  easily  worked 
deposits  are  becoming  worked  out,  greater 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  mine  efficiently  and 
economically.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
proportion  of  ore  won  by  European  methods 
as  against  Chinese  methods  is  continually 
increasing. 

The  conditions  above  expressed  call  for 
mining  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale 
adequately  capitalised  in  order  that  the 
ground  ma3^  be  mined  cheaply  and  efficiently. 


The  occurrence  of  tin  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula appears  to  have  been  known  from  very 
early  da^'s.  There  are  more  or  less  reliable 
records  extant  that  Ptolemy  was  cognisant 
of  these  deposits  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Cornish  tin-mines  were  being  worked.  That 
the  Chinese  have  been  working  these  de- 
posits for  the  last  several  centuries  is  much 
more  certain.  Their  records  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  speak  of  tin 
being  found  in  the  mountains  of  Malacca, 
and  that  men  were  sent  to  look  after  the 
mining  of  it. 

D 'Albuquerque,  the  Portuguese  conqueror 
of  Malacca,  mentions  the  suppression  of 
the  current  ^lalay  tin  coinage  in  that  settle- 
ment in  favour  of  his  own  Portuguese  tin 
coinage.  Chinese  records  again  mention 
tin  as  an  article  of  export  from  Johore 
and  Pahang.  The  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  endeavoured 
to  keep  a  monopoh^  of  the  tin  produced  in 
Kedah  and  Perak. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  annual  output  from  Perak  was  estimated 
at  5,000  pikuls,  which  rose  to  8,500  pikuls 
in  Newbold's  time.  The  bulk  of  this  tin 
was  won  by  Malays  in  Kinta  and  Batang 
Padang.  Intan,  in  Upper  Perak,  has  been 
producing  tin  ore  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  at  least.  The  discovery  of  the  rich 
tin-fields  of  Larut,  however,  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  exploitation  of  Malaya  for  tin, 
and  the  faction  fights  which  took  place 
there  between  the  various  clans  of  Chinese 
in  the  seventies  led  to  British  interference, 
and  so  eventually  was  evolved  the  present 
administration. 

Although  alluvial  tin  ore  will  probably  be 
found  almost  ever}^ where  in  the  Western 
Malay  States,  and  in  parts  of  Pahang,  the 
deposits  which  contain  payable  quantities  of 
ore  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  contact  between  the 
intrusive  granite  and  the  older  rock.  A 
mining  map  of  the  rich  Kinta  District,  which 
is  of  limestone  bordered  by  granite  ranges, 
shows  two  stretches  of  mineral  lands  on 
either  side  with  a  belt  of  agricultural  land 
down  the  centre  and  on  the  limestone. 

Formerly  most  of  the  work  of  removing 
the  ground  was  done  by  Chinese  labour,  but 
nowadays  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  re- 
placed hand  labour  to  a  large  extent,  though 
the    Chmese    remain    the    mainstav    of    the 
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industry  on   account  of  their  skill,   adapt- 
ability and  hardworking  habits. 

The  following  figures  show  how  machinery 
has  replaced  coolie  labour  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 


No.  of 
Coolies. 


H.P.  of 
^Machinery. 


1902 
1912 
1922 


174,780 

211.490 

82.195 


Output  in 
Pikuls. 


793.963 
813.472 
592.806 


The  exhaustion  of  the  richer  deposits  has 
brought  about  the  gradual  increase  in 
labour-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  tendency  now  is  to  mine  on  a  large  scale 
with  cheap  power,  so  that  the  mining  of  even 
very  poor  ground  will  become  a  profitable 
venture  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
ground  worked. 

Large  opencasts  using  cheap  steam-electric 
power,  bucket  dredges  capable  of  cutting 
over  100,000  cubic  yards  a  month,  and 
worked  by  steam  or  electricity,  hydraulic 
mines  using  part  of  their  power  for  cutting 
and  part  for  developing  electric  power, 
suction  dredges  driven  by  the  latest  steam- 


electric  machinery  are  among  the  methods 
employed  to  mine  on  a  large  scale  as  econom- 
ically as  possible.  The  latest  addition  to 
these  methods,  and  one  that  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  as,  or  more,  successful  than  the 
others,  is  the  suction  cutter  dredge.  This 
method  is  still  under  trial,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  a  good  future  before  it. 
The  average  annual  export  of  tin  is  approxi- 
mately 35,000  tons,  valued  at  £5,000,000.    ' 

The   Coco -nut   Industry 

Coco -nut  cultivation  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  agricultural  industries  in  Malaya,  and  of 
the  country's  suitability  for  it  no  better 
evidence  can  be  offered  than  the  groves  of; 
vigorous  old  palms  in  some  of  the  senior 
Settlements,  where  trees  of  sixty  years  and 
upward  continue,  with  unfailing  regularity,- 
to  bear  heavy  clusters  of  large  nuts,  and,! 
moreover,  show  good  promise  of  fulfilling- 
their  allotted  span  of  fivescore  years  and- 
more. 

Copra  was  first  shipped  from  the  Straits 
to  Europe  about  the  year  1850,  but  it -is  said^ 
not  to  have  become  an  important  article  of 
export  till  1870. 


TRANSPORTING     TIN-ORE     ON     RAFTS 
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DRYING     COPRA 
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In  the  light  of  modern  requirements,  how- 
ever, the  coco-nut  industry  may  be  said  to 
be  in  its  infancy.  It  is  by  no  means  in  the 
experimental  stage  ;  indeed,  as  an  industry 
it  is  certain  and  lasting,  and  with  the  en- 
lightened methods  now  being  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  copra,  the  extraction  of 
oil  and  the  manufacture  of  fibre,  it  is  bound 
to  expand  far  beyond  its  present  limits.  In 
the  past,  it  has  assured  comfort  and  prosperity 
to  millions  of  the  human  race  ;  in  the  future, 
it  is  safe  to  predict,  it  will  bring  benefit  to 
millions  more.  Nothing  that  grows  on  earth 
has  so  many  uses  for  humanity  as  this 
wonderful  coco-nut  palm.  To  the  natives  it 
provides  food  and  drink,  and  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  writing  of  the  palm 
tree,  adds  that  the  Asiatic  celebrated,  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  leaves,  the  juice  and  the  fruit  were  skil- 
fully applied.  Of  course,  he  refers  to  its  use 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  native  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  coco-nut  has  long  been 
recognised  by  Europeans  and  Americans, 
and  as  time  goes  on  we  find  it  being  put  to 


an  increasing  number  of  uses  in  the  manu- 
facturing world. 

Coco-nut  oil  is  utilised  in  the  manufacture 
of  nut  butter  or  margarine,  lard,  soap, 
candles  and  other  articles.  It  is  used  both 
as  a  lubricant  and  as  an  illuminant,  for 
embrocation  and  for  perfumery.  The  coir, 
or  fibre,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rope, 
cordage,  matting,  brushes,  felt  and  matt- 
resses, and,  by  an  inexpensive  dyeing  pro- 
cess, the  selected  "  bristles  "  from  the  fibre 
make  a  splendid  substitute  for  horsehair  for 
stuffing  purposes.  The  kernel  is  used  in- 
confectionery,  and  the  copra  (or  dried 
kernel),  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed 
from  it,  is  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of 
feeding  stuffs  for  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry, 
and  is  also  an  extremely  valuable  fertiliser. 
The  oil  is  particularly  suitable  for  making 
marine  soap,  which  wiU  lather  in  salt  water. 
Coco-nut  oil  is  saponified  in  heat  with  strong 
lye,  but  there  is  no  "  salting  out  "  ;  a  hard 
soap  is  formed,  although  the  percentage  of 
water  is  high. 

Apart  from  all  these  uses  in  countries 
where  the  coco-nut  palm  is  grown,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  indispensable  to  the  milHons  of 
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natives,  who  for  generations  have  rehed  upon 
it  for  food,  drink,  cooking  oil  and  the  other 
numerous  household  purposes.  This  native 
demand,  of  course,  has  to  be  satisfied  before 
a  single  nut  is  sold  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, or  other  outsider,  and,  with  such 
populations  ever  on  the  increase,  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  an  excellent 
argument  against  the  probability  of  over- 
production is  offered. 

The  terms  of  his  holding  in  most  cases 
prevent  the  Malay  from  disposing  of  his 
plantation ;  therefore,  if  the  foreign  con- 
sumer of  coco-nut  oil  is  not  content  with 
less  than  half  the  Malayan  output,  with 
possible  further  shrinkages  coupled  with 
famine  prices,  the  only  possible  remedy  lies 
in  fresh  planting. 

Out  of  the  hurricane  belt,  as  is  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  coco-nut  cultivation  is  one  of 
the  safest  forms  of  tropical  agriculture,  and 
the  history  of  the  palm  makes  this  in- 
controvertible. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  coco-nut 
palm  will  grow  only  in  regions  near  the  sea. 


but  experience  has  shown  that  the  palm 
flourishes  and  produces  large  crops  of  nuts 
in  places  as  remote  from  the  sea-shore  as 
several  hundred  miles.  A  great  point  in 
favour  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  that  it 
has  a  more  extended  seaboard  than  most 
tropical  lands,  having  regard  to  its  total 
area,  so  that  if  the  salt  sea  air  is  essential 
to  healthy  palms,  then  the  suitability  of 
each  of  the  Malay  vStates  for  coco-nut  grow- 
ing is  demonstrated  in  the  following  table  of 
distances  : 


Remotest 

Sea  coast 

boundary 

line 

from  seashore 

Name  of  State. 

in  miles. 

in  miles. 

Perak     - 

100 

90 

Selangor 

120 

50 

Negri  Sembilan 

40 

70 

Pahang 

120 

150 

Kelantan 

60 

95 

Trengganu 

130 

50 

Kedah   - 

60 

45 

J  chore    -            -            - 

300 

50 

mgrn 
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A     RIVER     SCENE     IN     THE     STATE     OF     TRENGGANU 
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The  total  area  under  coco-nuts  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States  is,  approximately, 
193,256  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Acres. 


Perak     - 
Selangor 
Negri  Sembilan 
Pahang 


89,662 
78,680 
10,468 
14.446 


But  the  total  under  cultivation  on  estates 
of  100  acres  and  over  is  only  about  70,868 


that  the  average  coolie  picks  about  400  to 
500  nuts  a  day,  whereas  in  the  West  Indies 
1,000  nuts  a  day  is  an  ordinary  task.  This 
remarkable  difference  in  quantities  is  at- 
tributed to  the  different  styles  of  climbing 
the  tree  adopted  by  the  coolies,  and  the 
method  by  which  they  maintain  their  hold. 
The  Malayan  method  is  by  means  of  cut 
notches  in  the  stem.  Holding  on  by  one 
hand,  the  picker  has  only  one  hand  free  for 
his  work  in  the  crown  of  the  palm.  The 
West  Indian  method  is  by  means  of  a  rope 
loop  which  encircles  the  stem  and  the  picker, 
a  gunny  bag  taking  the  strain,  where  the 
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acres,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  native  holdings 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  esti- 
mated area  under  coco-nuts.  The  value  of 
the  planting  is  estimated  roughly  at  over 
£5,000,000.  The  export  of  copra  from  the 
Federated  Malay  States  averages,  approxi- 
mately, 43,333  tons,  valued  at  £1,020,316. 

HARVESTING   THE   CROPS. 

Nuts  fall  when  ripe,  and  usually  during 
the  night,  which  is  said  to  account  for  so  few 
accidents  to  people  on  the  plantations. 

Climbing  the  tree  for  the  collection  of  the 
fruit  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  gathering. 
Past  records  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  show 


rope  rests  in  the  small  of  the  back.  By  this 
means  a  much  more  rapid  ascent  is  made 
and  both  hands  are  free,  not  only  for  picking 
the  nuts,  but  for  the  removal  of  dead  leaves, 
moss,  and  lichen  ;  the  picker,  too,  is  enabled 
to  make  a  more  thorough  search  for  beetles 
and  pests. 

The  practice  of  using  a  knife  attached 
to  a  long  pole  for  cutting  down  nuts  is 
to  be  deprecated,  for  by  this  means  in- 
sufficiently ripe  nuts  are  brought  away  in 
the  cut  bunches.  Old  habits  die  hard,  but 
the  Malay,  with  his  stem  notching,  and  the 
Chinaman  with  his  pole-knife,  must  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  many  advantages 
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the  rope-loop  system  of  climbing  has  over 
present  Malayan  methods. 

Yields,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
cultivation.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
coco-nut  palm  is  known  to  fruit  in  the  fourth 
year  ;  this  is  especially  so  with  the  dwarf 
variety.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
palms  may  not  flower  till  the  seventh  year, 
so  that,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  average,  the  sixth 
year  should  be  reckoned  as  the  one  on  which 
returns  can  be  based.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  term  "  maturity,"  as  generally 
applied  to  fruit -bearing  trees,  has  a  wider 
interpretation  when  associated  with  the 
coco-nut  tree.  For  instance,  though  the 
latter  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  about 
its  thirtieth  year,  it  has  for  the  previous 
twenty  years  or  so  borne  fruit:  This  is  men- 
tioned to  correct  a  common  idea  that 
"  bearing  "  and  "  maturity  "  are  synony- 
mous terms.  Instances  are  common  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  of  full-grown  trees  bearing 
as  many  as  300  nuts,  of  which  about  half 
may  mature.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
however,  to  take  such  figures  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  calculate  revenue. 

The  following  is  the  generally  adopted 
estimate  : — 


Average  nuts 

per  tree, 
per  annum. 


At  the  end  of  6th  year 
7th    ,. 
8th    ,, 

Thereafter     - 


10 
30 
40 
50 


Given  reasonable  cultivation,  an  average 
of  80  nuts  per  tree  in  the  tenth  year  is 
readily  obtainable,  but  for  a  conservative 
estimate  it  is  deemed  advisable,  when  calcu- 
lating profits  from  a  mature  estate,  to  keep 
the  maximum  output  per  tree  at  50  nuts. 
This  allows  a  wide  margin  for  unforeseen 
contingencies — drought  in  particular. 

On  native  plantations,  nuts  are  picked 
monthly,  but  on  a  properly  organised  estate 
there  should  be  but  five  to  six  picking 
seasons  in  a  year. 

The  husk  is  usually  removed  by  hand,  by 
bringing  the  whole  fruit  down  on  a  sharpened 
iron  stake  fixed  upright  in  the  ground  and 


giving  a  dexterous  twist  to  the  fruit,  and 
thus  tearing  the  husk  away.  The  shell  is 
then  cracked,  usually  in  two  parts,  and  the 
clear  "  water  "  or  "  milk  "  thrown  away. 
The  split  nut  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  the  kernel  or  "  meat  "  contracts,  and 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  shell.  A 
curved  knife  has  also  been  devised,  and  is 
used  on  some  estates  for  removing  the 
kernels  from  the  shell  immediately  after 
cracking.  The  kernel  or  "  meat "  after 
drying  is  known  as  "  copra." 

The  Native   States  of  Malaya 

The  semi-independent  native  states,  Johore 
Kelantan,  Kedah,  Trengganu,  and  Perils, 
have  not  yet  been  brought  under  direct 
British  administration,  and  are  only  partially 
exploited  ;  nevertheless  they  are  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Empire,  and  in  Johore 
there  is  a  British  official,  known  as  the 
General  Adviser,  and  in  Kelantan,  Kedah 
and  PerHs,  British  officials  designated  as 
Advisers.  These  officials  are  members  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Civil  Service, 
and  their  advice  is  followed  by  the  native 
rulers.  To  the  Sultan  of  Trengganu  an 
officer  of  the  same  service  is  accredited  as 
British  Agent.  He  represents  British  auth- 
ority but  takes  no  active  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  which  are  entirely 
in  native  hands. 

The  area,  population  and  capital  of  each 
of  these  states  is  as  follows  : — 


State. 

Area. 

Sq.m. 

Pop. 
(Approx.) 

Capital. 

Johore 
Kelantan 
Kedah 
Trengganu    - 
Perils 

9,000 
5,500 
3,000 
6.000 
1,000 

282,244 
300,000 
260,000 
170,000 
40.000 

Johor  Bharu 
Kota  Bharu 
Alor  Star 
Kuala  Trengganu 
Kanga  Aro 

Total       - 

24.500 

970,000 

Very  large  tracts  of  country  in  these  States 
are  covered  with  peculiarly  dense  forest,  and 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  shooting  they  afford 
the  following  game :  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
seladang  {bos  gaurus),  tiger,  panther,  sumbur 
and  other  deer,  wild  pig,  crocodile,  snipe, 
and  many  varieties  of  pigeon. 


MALTA 


SITUATED  midway  between  Gibraltar 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  at  equal 
distance  between  the  former  naval  base 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
strategic  position  of  Malta  is  alone  sufficient 
to  ensure  it  naval  pre-eminence.  To  this 
geographical  advantage,  however,  must  be 
added  those  accruing  from  a  magnificent 
harbour  at  Valetta,  the  capital,  used  by  a 
large  tonnage  of  shipping,  fertile  though  thin 
soil  in  a  fairly  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
an  industrious  population  of  224,859,  with 
shipping,  lace-making  and  agriculture  as 
their  chief  industries. 

Malta,  as  a  colony,  includes  the  adjoining 
island  of  Gozo,  with  an  area  of  about  25 
square  miles  ;  the  centre  of  the  Maltese  lace 
industry  ;  and  Comino,  Filfla,  Cominotto,  and 
several  other  small  islets  of  little  commercial 
importance.  Not  only  do  these  islands, 
which  have  a  total  area  of  117  square  miles, 
stand  favourably  on  the  highway  from 
"  Gib.  to  the  Suez,"  but  they  are  also 
situated  only  38  miles  from  SicHy  and  less 
than  200  from  the  African  coast,  which 
makes  Valetta  a  useful  port  of  call  for  the 
trans-Mediterranean  traffic. 

ROMANTIC    PAST. 

Malta  is  the  point  d'appui  of  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  To  write 
the  full  story  of  the  romantic  part  this  little 
island  played  for  centuries  in  the  early 
history  of  Europe  would  necessitate  an 
account  being  given  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  great  empires  of  the  past,  whose  capitals 
and  ports  studded  the  shores  of  the  Central 
Sea. 


In  remote  ages  Malta  was  occupied  in  turn 
by  every  nation  who  obtained  maritime 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  kept 
so  long  as  they  retained  command  of  that 
sea.  First  came  the  Phoenicians,  then  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans, 
under  whom  the  island  prospered.  In  the 
days  of  Nero,  before  the  First  Edict,  Malta 
was  flourishing  as  a  Roman  colony,  its 
industries  received  an  impetus,  and  its 
people  were  gaining  strength  in  the  new- 
born Christian  religion,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  among  them  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck  in  58  a.d. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Malta  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Moors,  who  revived  its 
industries,  enslaved  its  people,  and  used  it 
as  a  naval  base  for  their  piratical  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  until  1090 
that  it  again  came  under  Christian  rule  ; 
being  conquered  about  that  date  by  a  Norman 
Count  of  Sicily.  For  over  400  years  Malta 
was  the  shuttlecock  of  many  nations  who 
gained  and  lost  maritime  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  until  taken  by  Charles  V, 
and  ceded,  in  1530,  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  with  whose  glorious  deeds  in  the  days 
of  the  wars  of  the  Cross  and  Crescent  its 
name  will  be  for  ever  associated. 


IN   THE   DAYS   OF   CROSS 

AND   CRESCENT. 

Cursory  mention  alone  is  possible  of  the 
stirring  times  when  Malta  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Christian  Knights  against  the 
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Turks  and  Corsairs.  The  island  was  con- 
verted, by  the  liberality  of  the  members  of 
the  Order,  into  a  great  port,  its  cities  were 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  buildings  ; 
and,  in  1565,  under  La  Valette,  at  that  time 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
it  withstood  the  last  determined  effort  of  the 
Turks  to  obliterate  this  stronghold  of  the 
infidels. 

For  over  200  years  Malta  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Order,  but  gradually  the  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Christian  fighting  union 
lost  their  earnestness,  and  their  rule  declined. 
With  the  meteoric  rise  of  Napoleon,  the 
Master  of  War,  Malta  came  under  the  sway 
of  France,  but  here  Napoleon's  dominion  was 
but  short-lived,  for  in  1800  the  Maltese  rose 
in  rebellion  and  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  British  and  Neapolitan  forces  expelled  the 
French  garrison. 

The  island,  or,  more  correctly,  Malta  and 
the   adjacent  islets,   were  finally   ceded   to 


Great  Britain  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  Malta  has,  since 
the  dawn  of  written  history,  been  the  strong- 
hold of  every  nation  whose  ships  have  obtained 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea — the  loss 
of  which  has  always  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
Malta — and  from  its  cession  in  1814  com- 
mences the  career  of  this  island  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  Mediterranean  Squad- 
ron. 

The  Government  of  the  Island,  so  far  as 
Imperial  Affairs  are  concerned,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief , who  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council. 
Under  the  Constitution  Act  of  1920,  however, 
all  local  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  elected 
lyCgislative  Assembly  with  a  responsible 
Ministry. 

CLIMATE   AND   PEOPLE. 

The  cUmate  of  Malta,  which  is  extremely 
hot,   especially  during  the  months  of  July 
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and  August,  more  closely  resembles  that  of 
North-east  Africa  than  that  of  the  European 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  as  does  also 
much  of  the  flora  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  island  lies  neaily  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  shores,  it  has  been  proclaimed 
"  European  territory."  During  the  spring 
and  summer  the  Sirocco,  or  south-easterly 
wind,  coming  from  the  Sahara,  raises  the 
temperature  to  85-100  deg.  F.,  and  its  effects 
are  most  enervating  ;  while  in  the  cool  season 
the  temperature  ranges  from  50-65  deg.  F. 
Storms  from  the  north-east,  known  as  the 
Greg  tie,  are  not  infrequent,  and  the  violent 
wind  occasionally  does  considerable  damage 
to  property,  even  the  "  Grand  Harbour  "  of 
Valetta  is  not  thoroughly  sheltered  from 
them.  Although  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  often 
very  great  the  climate  of  Malta  is  not  tropical, 
but  residents  are  subject  to  a  complaint 
known  as  "  Malta  Fever  "  which  is,  however, 
by  no  means  deadly,  and  these  islands  may, 
otherwise,  be  considered  healthv. 


The  population  of  Malta  is  curiously  mixed; 
representatives  of  all  nations  situated  on,  or 
near,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
be  found  in  these  islands.  The  well-to-do 
classes,  which,  besides  the  officers  of  the 
Government  and  garrison,  mostly  consist  of  a 
few  families,  descendants  of  those  who  settled 
in  the  island  when  it  was  under  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  foreign  consuls,  merchants  and 
shipping  officials,  all  speak  either  English  or 
Italian,  or  more  often  both  ;  while  the  Maltese 
themselves,  who  are  of  Punic  origin,  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  shipping  population,  and  speak  a 
distorted  form  of  Arabic. 

VALETTA   AND    THE   ISLAND. 

About  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
reside  in  Valetta,  the  capital,  which  is 
situated  in  a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
the  island,  and  possesses  a  double  harbour. 
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one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  capable  of  shel- 
tering, besides  a  very  considerable  tonnage 
of  merchant  shipping,  a  large  fleet  of  war- 
ships. 

The  city  of  Valetta  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory, at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  Fort 
St.  Elmo,  which,  with  Fort  Ricasoli  on  the 
opposite  shore,  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  eastern  or  Grand  Harbour,  which  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  mouth  and 
extends  inland  for  over  two  miles.  On  the 
eastern  shore  are  the  "  Three  Cities "  of 
Cospicua,  Senglea,  and  Vittoriosa  ;  and  the 
Grand  Harbour  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  Squadron. 

Valetta,  with  its  picturesque  suburb, 
Floriana,  possesses  many  fine  buildings  and 
several  of  archaeological  interest.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  however,  for  its  spacious 
thoroughfares,  nor  for  the  beauty  of  its 
design,  but  there  is  a  certain  undefined  air 
of  quaint  picturesqueness  about  its  streets, 
its  shops,  and  its  people,  which  leaves  a 
pleasant  impression  on  the  memorv\ 
Besides  being  a  highly-important  naval 
base,  it  has  a  bright  military  aspect, 
which  is  only  observable  in  the  largest 
garrison  towns  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  buildings  is  the  Dragonera 
Palace,  a  glaring  white  building  surrounded 
by  Corinthian  columns,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  thoroughfares  is  the  Strada 
Reale.  . 

On  the  north  side  of  the  city,  which  stands 
on  the  broken  ground  of  the  promontory 
between  the  two  natural  anchorages,  lies 
the  Marsamuscetto,  or  western  harbour, 
which  is  mostly  used  by  small  vessels  and 
those  making  use  of  the  Island  as  a  tempor- 
ary port-of-call.  In  the  centre  of  this  har- 
bour is  Larazetto  Island.  A  sanitary  station 
has,  however,  now  been  erected  on  Comin- 
otto,  one  of  the  other  small  islands  of  the 
Maltese  group.  The  average  annual  tonnage 
of  shipping  entering  the  two  harbours  is 
approximately  1,900,000  tons. 

The  rapid  increase  during  recent  years  in 
the  shipping  requirements  of  Valetta,  which 
provides  occupation  for  the  largest  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  great  extension  of  harbour  accommoda- 
tion at  Gibraltar,  carried  out  some  few  years 
ago  with  the  primary  object  of  providing  an 
additional  port  for  the  growing  maritime 
commerce    of    the    Mediterranean    and    an 


adequately   equipped  base   for   the   British 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

CITTA  VECCHIA. 

Citta  Vecchia,  the  old  capital  of  Malta, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  some 
8  miles  from  the  new  fortified  capital  of 
Valetta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. The  ancient  Palace  of  Justice,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Seminary,  and  numerous 
other  buildings  give  a  decidedly  old-world 
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appearance  to  this  quiet  little  town  of  500 
inhabitants,  which  has  much  that  is  Italian 
in  its  composition. 

Malta,  especially  Valetta  with  its  two 
harbours,  is  very  strongly  fortified  on  fairly 
modern  principles,  and  is  armed  with  many 
guns  of  the  latest  pattern.  Being  situated 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Palestine,  and 
about  2,200  miles  by  sea  nearer  Somaliland, 
Zanzibar,  British  East,  South,  and  Central 
Africa,  than  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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INTERIOR     OF     THE     CATHEDRAL     OF     ST.     JOHN 

The  Church  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.       A  unique  monument  of  an   International  Order,  great  in  its 
mission  and  in  its  history.       The  magnificent  painted  roof,  the  tapestries,  the  cartoons  by  Reubens,  and  the  pave- 
ment of  over  400  mosaic  slabs,  recording  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  cause  this  Holy 
edifice  to  be  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  superb  monuments  of  Christianity 


its  position  is  favourable  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  garrison  of  British  troops,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  could,  if  required 
in  an  emergency,  be  quickly  dispatched  to 
any  of  these  British  possessions  and  protec- 
torates. 

Jn  addition  to  being  geographically  im- 
portant, Malta  is  also  commercially  valuable, 
owing  to  its  cultivated  soil,  its  peaceful  and 


industrious  population  and  its  special  .^rt 
products.  Besides  the  famous  lace,  which 
is  made  by  no  less  than  8,000  women,  and 
the  filagree  gold  and  silver  work,  which  gives 
employment  to  several  hundred  men,  cottc  . 
corn,  fruit,  onions  and  early  potatoes  are 
largely  grown.  The  last  two  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  mostly  shipped  to  the  British  Isles. 
(See  Commerce,  Finance,  Trade  Routes,  etc.). 
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